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DICK'S  THEOLOGY. 


EDWARD  C.  BIDDLE  has  published    LECTURES   ON  THEO- 
LOGY  by  the  Rev.  John  Dick»  D.D.,  of  Glasgow;  with  a  Memoir  of  • 
the  Author,  and  a  copious  Index  of  Subjects  and  Texts  illustrated. 
2  vols,  royal  octavo. 

**  The  late  Dr.  Dick's  Lectures  on  Theology  are,  in  my  apprehension,  emi- 
nently fitted  to  attach  permanently  to  his  memory  the  high  reputation  in  which 
he  was  held  during  his  life.  They  form  a  system  of  Scriptural  divinity  very 
complete  and  of  great  general  excellence.  The  arrangement  (though  every 
principle  of  classification  hat  its  peculiar  recommendations  and  drawbacks)  is 
natural  and  comprehensive.  Composed  with  his  customary  care,  the  lectures 
bear  all  the  characteristics  of  their  enlightened  author's  mind.  They  are  dis* 
tinguished  throughout,  by  clear  conception  and  transparently  lucid  expression ; 
by  a  chaste  and  graceful  simplicity  of  style,  rising  occasionally,  on  subjects 
that  stirred  the  natural  calm  within,  to  loftiness  and  eloquence ;  and  by  a 
ratiocination,  luminous,  candid,  and  fbrcible.  What  by  some  may  be  regarded 
as  a  defect,  I  am  disposed  to  este#m  an  excellence,  namely,  that  they  are  far 
from  being  entirely  abstract,  didactic,  and  critical ;  but  by  various  degrees  of 
amplification  on  the  devotional  and  practical  uses  of  the  doctrines  discussed, 
are  calculated  to  imbue  with  the  spirit,  and  impress  with  the  importance  of 
personal  godliness,  the  students  under  his  care,  the  rising  ministry  of  the 
Church,  and  to  exemplify  that  connexion  of  truth  with  its  influence,  which  it 
would  form  so  essential  a  part  of  their  future  pastoral  duty  to  inculcate.  By 
this  feature  of  their  character,  moreover,  the  lectures  are  rendered  happily 
available  for  more  extensive  popular  use.  Dififering  as  I  am  known  to  do,  in 
some  points,  from  the  sentiments  of  the  excellent  and  lamented  author,  I  rejoice 
in  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  high  satisfaction  with  the  great  general 
views  of  evangelical  truth  exhibited  in  these  volumes,  with  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  treated,  and  the  reasonings  by  which  they  are  defended.  I 
reckon  them  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  theological  literat«re. 

"RALPH  WARDLAW,  D.D." 

**  The  lectures  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Dick  I  consider  to  be  a  valuable  acces- 
sion to  our  theological  literature.  They  present  the  results  of  long  continued 
and  extensive  research,  and  of  a  close  and  attentive  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tares  ;  and  i^  distinguished  for  clearness  of  conception,  simplicity  of  lan- 
guage, precision  and  definiteness  of  statement,  logical  arrangement,  variety  of 
illastration,  and  comprehensiveness  of  range.  They  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with 
interest  and  profit.  E.  HENDERSON." 

"  We  consider  these  volumes  as  among  the  most  important  of  the  additions 
that  have  recently  been  made  to  sound  theologies^  literature.  We  conceive 
we  can  scarcely  do  a  more  essential  service  to  the  interests  of  religion  gene- 
rally, and  of  the  established  Church  in  particular,  than  to  commend  to  the 
perusal  of  all,  and  especially  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  such  works  as  this— 
works  which  remind  us,  for  extensive  research,  sound  and  deep  views  of  divine 
truth,  solid  reasoning,  sober  and  judicious  criticism,  and  acute  discrimination, 
of  the  writers  of  the  bright  and  palmy  days  of  theological  study*" — DuiJia 
Christian  Examiner  and  Church  of  Irekmd  Magazine 
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ii  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

**  From  this  brief  analysis,  our  readers  will  perceive  that  the  author  has  taken 
a  comprehensive  range,  and  when  we  add,  that  there  are  few  opinions  or 
topics,  either  more  immediately  or  more  remotely  connected  with  these  various 
subjects,  to  which  he  does  not  less  or  more  advert,  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
in  point  of  extent,  the  lectures  are  not  exceeded  by  any  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Most  of  the  points  are  fully  discussed,  while  a  due  proportion  is  care- 
fully allotted  to  each.  For  simplicity,  precision,  and  perspicuity,  the  language 
is  pre-eminently  distinguished.  The  author  was  evidently  a  man  of  refined 
taste,  a  well  regulated  imagination,  deep  penetration,  and  a  sound  and  enlight- 
ened judgment.  What  he  conceived  clearly  and  forcibly,  he  has  expressed 
with  elegance,  ease,  and  energy.  We  cannot  conclude  this  notice  of  so  valua- 
ble a  work  without  cordially  recommending  it  to  our  readers." — Congre- 
gational Magazine. 

''  As  far  as  published  works  (on  systematic  theology)  are  concerned.  Dr. 
Dick's  Lectures,  now  before  us,  are  entitled  to  an  undisputed  pre-eminence.'* 
— Evangelical  Magazine. 

'*  The  late  Dr.  Dick  has  long  been  known  and  esteemed  as  an  able  theolo- 
gical writer,  and  this  posthumous  publication  will  serve  still  more  to  elevate 
his  reputation.  It  contains  one  hundred  and  five  lectures,  which  were  originally 
addressed  to  students  in  divinity,  and  revised  by  the  author  at  different  times, 
with  great  care.  They  constitute  a  body  of  theology,  upon  strictly  Calvinistic 
principles  ;  but  at  the  same  time  embrace  a  large  portion  of  divine  truth,  in 
which  all  orthodox  Christians  are  agreed,  clearly  proposed  and  powerfully 
defended." — TFesleyan  Methodist  Magazine. 

"  The  Lectures,  throughout,  display  an  extensive  and  a  most  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  great  variety  of  important  topics  which  come  before  him.  His 
system  has  all  the  advantages  of  fair  proportion ;  there  is  nothing  neglected, 
and  nothing  overloaded.  His  taste  is  correct  and  pure,  even  to  severity; 
nothing  is  admitted,  either  in  language  or  matter,  that  cannot  establish  the 
most  indisputable  right  to  be  so ;  hence,  he  is  alike  lucid  in  his  arrangement, 
and  perspicuous  in  style. 

"  On  the  whole,  it  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  such  a  work.  Among  modem 
systems  of  theology,  it  is  entitled  to  occupy  a  high  place.  To  young  divines-— 
and  to  some  who  are  young  no  longer — we  could  cordially  recommend  it  as  a 
rich  store-house  of  vduable  information.  There  are  few  topics  upon  which 
they  will  not  here  find  the  justest  views  correctly  stated,  clearly  illustrated,  and 
ably  established."'— C^'a/tan  Instructor. 

**  We  consider  these  Lectures  as  no  small  accession  to  onr  theological  litera- 
ture, and  would  cordially  recommend  them  to  the  perusal  not  merely  of  the 
professional  divine,  but  also  of  the  general  reader.  They  are  characterized 
throughout  by  a  clear  and  perspicuous  style,  by  tasteful  illustration,  by  fervent 
and  manly  piety,  by  candour  and  perfect  fairness  in  stating  the  opinions  of  all 
from  whom  he  differs,  and  by  a  modest  and  firm  defence  of '  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus.'  The  most  intricate  doctrines  are  unfolded  with  admirable  tact." — 
Free.  Review. 

**  We  conclude  by  recommending  this  work  in  the  very  strongest  terms  to  the 
biblical  student.  It  is,  at  a  whole,  superior  to  any  other  system  of  theology 
in  our  language.  As  an  elementary  book,  especially  fitted  for  those  who  are 
commencing  the  study  of  divinity,  it  is  unrivalled.  On  every  subject  which 
he  discusses.  Dr.  Dick  may  safely  be  trusted  as  a  Scriptural  guide.  He  always 
thinks  for  himself,  displaying  a  mind  of  much  acuteness,  enriched  with  exten- 
sive information,  imbued  wi&  the  deepest  reverence  for  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture. His  taste  is  pure,  and  his  style  obviously  formed  upon  the  finest  models.'* 
— CAwft'an  Journal. 
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"  Few  men  of  the  present  day  appear  to  have  united  more  requisites  for  the 
office  of  theological  lecturer.  As  a  theolo|^an,  we  are  told,  *  he  was  distin- 
guished by  the  strictness  with  which  he  adhered  to  the  great  Protestant  rule 
of  making  the  Bible,  in  its  plain  meaning,  the  source  of  his  religious  creed, 
and  the  basis  of  his  theological  system..  The  intellectual  excellence  for  which 
he  was  chiefly  remarkable,  was  that  of  conceiving  clearly ;  which,  when  united, 
as  in  him,  with  acuteness  and  a  sound  judgmeiH,  must  be  peculiarly  useful  in 
theological  investigations.'  To  these  high  requisites,  he  added  a  very  correct 
taste,  dignified  manners,  gentleness  of  heart,  and  fervent  piety,  such  as  ren- 
dered him  an  object  of  affectionate  veneration  to  his  pupils^  and  of  no  ordinary 
attachment  to  his  friends." — Eclectic  Review, 

From  Rec.  A.  Alexander^  D.D.y  Prtfmor  of  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Princeton^  New  Jersey^ 

**  The  lectures  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  John  Dick  are  a  valuable  accession  to 
our  theological  literature.  A  complete  system  of  divinity,  in  English,  sound 
in  doctrine,  perspicuous  in  language,  and  judiciously  arranged,  has  been  a 
desideratum ;  which  is  now  ably  supplied  by  these  theological  lectures. 

"  We  do  not  look  for  much  originality  in  systems  of  theology ;  and  every 
one  -well  acquainted  with  the  subject  will  perceive,  that  the  author  has  made 
a  free  use  of  the  labours  of  distinguished  dieologiaos,  especially  of  some  who 
wrote  in  the  Latin  language :  but  this  should  rather  be  a  recommendation  than 
a  disparagement  of  the  work ;  for,  in  theology,  we  do  not  want  novelties,  but 
a  dear  exhibition  of  the  truths  believed  from  the  beginning." 

Princeton^  N.  /.,  Jan.  20, 1837. 
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PREFACE 


TO  THE   AMERICAN  EDITIOli 


Ih  presenting  this  work  to  the  American  public,  the  publishers  believe 
that  they  are  rendering  an  important  service  to  the  religious  community 
at  large,  and  to  theological  students  in  particular.  The  first  edition  was 
published  at  Edinburgh  in  1834,  and  has  already  obtained  a  very  exten- 
rive  circulation  in  Britain*  An  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  value  of 
theae  Lectures,  from  the  fact  of  their  having  received  the  highest  praise 
of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  theological  scholars  in  Scotland  and 
England ;  and  though  expressing  in  the  most  decided  manner  the  views 
of  the  particular  denomination  with  which  their  author  was  connected, 
(the  Presbjrterian,)  the  catholic  spirit  wiCh  which  Ibese  opinions  are  main- 
tainedy  the  candour  with  which  others  are  stated,  and  the  ability  with 
which  the  common  Christianity  is  illustrated  and  defended,  may  be 
learned  from  the  fact  of  their  being  warmly  recommended  by  the  leading 
periodicals  of  nearly  all  the  Protestant  denominations  of  Britain. 

The  Lectures  of  which  this  work  is  composed  were  read  by  their 
author  to  the  students  attending  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  United 
Associate  Church,  in  which  he  was  Professor  of  Systematic  Divinity. 
They  were  not  prepared  for  the  press ;  nor  is  it  known  that  he  ever 
entertained  any  design  of  publishing  them.  The  fpllowing  extract  from 
one  of  the  author's  unpublished  introductory  addresses  to  his  students 
will  give  a  correct  idea  of  his  aim  in  drawing  them  up.  ^^  You  come  to 
this  place  to  hear  such  an  explanatiop  of  the  doctrines  of  religion  as  will 
furnish  you  with  materials  of  reflection,  and  assistance  in  your  private 
inquiries.  Of  one  thing  it  may  be  proper  to  admonish  you ;  that  you 
are  not  to  expect  to  be  entertained  with  things  which  may  be  properly 
called  new.  To  some  of  you,  indeed,  many  things  may  be  new  in  this 
sense,  that  you  have  not  heard  them  before ;  but  in  general,  the  subjects 
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to  which  your  attention  is  directed,  are  truths  as  old  as  the  Bible,  which 
have  been  topics  of  discussion  from  chairs  and  pulpits  from  the  first  ages 
of  our  religion.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that,  in  a  field  wliich  has  been  so  often 
and  80  carefully  surveyed,  there  is  any  thing  left  to  be  gathered  by  the  per- 
sons who  shall  walk  over  it  again.  Our  purpose  is  gained  if  we  are  able  to 
impart  to  the  rising  race  the  knowledge  which  was  imparted  to  ourselves 
oy  our  predecessors :  and  the  utmost  at  which  we  could  reasonably  aim 
is  to  suggest  some  small  matter  which  has  been  overlooked ;  to  propose 
a  new  argument,  or  a  better  statement  of  an  old  argument ;  or,  it  may  be, 
to  throw  some  Iight,upon  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  not  yet  fully  under- 
stood. In  human  sciences,  discoveries  may  be  made  by  superior  pene- 
tration, and  more  patient  inquiry ;  and  their  advanced  state  in  the  present 
age  is  a  proof  of  the  sueeess  of  modem  philosophers  in  the  investigation 
of  the  secrets  of  nature.  Discoveries  might  ha^e  been  made  in  religion 
while  revelation  was  in  progress,  and  its  light  was  increasing  like  that 
of  the  morning ;  but  as  seventeen  centuries  have  elapsed  since  it  was 
completed,  and  during  this  long  interval  it  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  wise,  the  learned,  and  the  pious,  there  is  every  probability  that  we 
have  been  anticipated  in  all  our  views.^' 

The  Edinbur^  edition  wis  publishal  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
son  of  the  author,  Andrew  Coventry  Dieh^  Esq.  The  present  edition  is 
an  exact  reprint  of  the  former,  and  in  the  course  ctf  puUicatton  has  been 
ander  the  supervision  of  one  who  was  formerly  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Dick,  and 
heard  a  considerable  portion  of  them  read. 

The  appendix^  containing  observations  on  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
belongs  properly  to  the  fifty-eighth  lecture;  and  it  was  the  original 
design  of  the  American  editor  to  have  inserted  them  in  their  proper 
place  in  the  body  of  the  work ;  but  as  he  Was  at  a  loss,  upon  examina* 
tioU)  to  determine  the  precise  plaoe  in  which  their  author  would  have 
wished  them  to  come>  he  has  judged  it  best  to  allow  them  to  be  pub- 
lished in  their  present  diape. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  memoir  pn^ed  to  the  first  volume,  the 
editor  has  made  much  use  of  the  Lifii  of  Dr.  Dick  by  his  son  A.  C.  Dick, 
Esq.,  and  of  a  short  ritetdi  of  Us  life  and  writings  of  bis  son-in-law, 
Rev.  W.  Peddle^  of  Edinburgh. 

J.  F. 
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MEMOIR 

Of  TBB 

REV.  JOHN   DICK,  D.D. 


The  subject  of  the  following  memoir  was  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Dick,  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland.  His  father  was 
descended  from  a  very  respectable  family  in  the  county  of 
Kinross,  and  connected  with  the  church  of  Scotland.  He  pur- 
sued his  literary  course  at  the  University  of  St  Andrew's,  and 
prepared  for  the  ministry  at  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Secession  Church  at  Glasgow,  then  under  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  James  Fisher.  Shortly  after  his  licensure  he  was  in- 
stalled pastor  of  a  church  in  Aberdeop.  At  the  time  of  his 
settlement  in  that  city,  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  north  of 
Scotland  generally,  and  of  this  city  in  particular,  was  lament- 
able indeed.  Beside  himself,  there  was  not  known  to  be 
another  minister  who  preached  the  gospel  in  its  purity  in  that 
place  or  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Dick  was  not  dis- 
tinguished for  his  extraordinary  talents  nor  his  extensive  literary 
attainments;  but  he  was  eminent  for  what  is  far  better — ^holi- 
ness, and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  for  primitive  simpli- 
city of  character,  and  unwearied  diligence  in  the  duties  of  his 
office.  ^^  His  life,''  according  to  the  inscription  on  his  monu- 
ment, "was  a  perpetual  commentary  on  the  purity  of  his 
doctrine."  After  labouring  in  that  city  successfully  for  thirty- 
four  years,  he  died  in  1793,  universally  lamented.  His  memory, 
as  the  writer  of  this  memoir  can  testify,  is  still  precious  in 
Aberdeen. 

His  eldest  son,  John  Dick,  was  bom  in  Aberdeen,  on  the 
10th  of  October,  1764.  Mrs.  Dick,  who  possessed  a  remark- 
ably vigorous  and  well-cultivated  mind,  and  who  seems  to 
have  been  fully  aware  of  the  extent  of  maternal  influence  and 
responsibility,  watched  with  much  anxiety  the  progress  of  his 
early  education.  And  if  the  excellence  of  the  scholar  is  any 
proof  of  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher,  we  may  be  certain 

that  his  education  could  not  have  been  committed  to  better 
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hands.  Dr.  Dick  always  dwelt  with  peculiar  delight  on  her 
memory,  and  never  spoke  of  her  but  with  enthusiasm.  It  is 
but  proper  to  add,  that  she  was  permitted  to  reap  the  reward 
of  her  labours,  as  she  lived  to  witness  the  distinction  and  the 
eminent  usefulness  of  her  son. 

Dr.  Dick  received  his  early  education  in  the  grammar- 
school  of  Aberdeen;  and  there,  at  a  very  early  age,  gave  proof 
of  those  abilities  by  which  he  afterwards  rose  to  eminence. 
There  is  mi  incident  oonneoted  with  his  entering  the  univer- 
sity of  Aberdeen,  ^nd  in  procrf*  of  this,  which  is  worthy  of  being 
related.  At  the  commencement  of  .th#  session  he  presented 
himsell^  without  the  knowledge  of  hiH  fiither,  as  a  candidate 
for  a  scholarship,  which  was  to  be  determined  by  open  compe- 
tition. The  exercise  prescribed  to  the  candidates  was  to  trans- 
late two  passages,  the  ons  from  a  Latin  and  the  oth^  from 
an  English  author,  into  the  opposite  languages  respectively ; 
ai^l  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  unequal  aid,  each  candidate 
was  sent  to  a  room  by  himself,  without  books  or  any  other 
assistance;  and  though  by  much  the  junior  competitor,  he 
carried  off  the  prize.  He  was  then  only  in  hie  twelfth  year. 
While  at  the  university,  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Hall  of  Bristol^ 
Sir  James  Macintosh,  and  the  eminent  Greek  scholar.  Dr. 
Charles  Bumey,  were  amoQg  his  fellow  students.  With  the 
former  he  at  that  time  became  but  slightly  acquainted ;  the 
two  latter  gentlemen  were  among  his  intimate  associates  and 
friends.  It  is  rather  an  uncommon  coincidenoe,  that  three 
such  men  as  Robert  Hall,  Sir  James  Macintosh,  and  Dr.  Dick 
should  have  been  brought  together  to  the  same  college  at  the 
same  time;  and  still  oaore,  that  they  should  have  been  all 
spared  to  a  good  old  age,  and  oease  from  their  labours  within 
little  more  than  a  year  of  each  other. 

Dr.  Dick  was  a  particular  favourite  with  all  the  profidssort 
whose  classes  he  attended.  Professor  Ogilvy,  under  whom  he 
studied  Latin,  entertained  a  very  special  attachment  for  him 
and  was  very  desirous,  knowing  that  his  pupil  was  designed 
for  the  ministry,  that  he  should  enter  the  Esteblished  church. 
As  he  could  not  conscientiously  unite  with  the  Estoblishment, 
he  resolved  to  connect  himself  with  the  Secession  church, 
of  which  his  faUier  was  a  mimster,  although  strongly  urged 
also  by  family  relatives  belonging  partly  to  the  church  ot 
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Scotland  and  partly  to  the  Episcopal  church,  to  join  one  or  the 
other  of  these  denominations.  To  the  professor's  credit  it 
deserves  to  be  related,  that  the  independence  of  his  pupil  was 
not  allowed  to  terminate  their  friendship. 

He  completed  his  course  at  the  University  in  1780,  when 
only  sixteen  years  old,  and  immediately  afterwards  entered 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Secession  Church,  then  under 
the  care  of  the  celebrated  Rev.  John  Brown  of  Haddington. 

In  1785,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Perth  and  Dunfermline.  His  talents,  which  had  hitherto 
been  known  only  among  his  particular  friends,  now  began  to 
attract  very  general  attention.  Soon  after  his  licensure,  Ee 
received  invitations  from  a  number  of  congregations  to  become 
their  pastor.  His  first  settlement  was  in  Slateford,  a  village 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh.  Here  he  was  ordained, 
in  1786,  to  the  high  gratification  of  the  people  of  his  charge, 
and  much  to  his  own  satisfaction,  as  the  rural  charms  of  the 
spot,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Scotland,  delighted  his 
imagination;  and  the  retirement  of  the  village  afforded  him 
the  best  opportunity  for  study.  While  at  Slateford,  though 
burdened  with  the  cares,  and  subject  to  the  many  interrup- 
tions of  the  pastoral  life,  he  form^  a  plan  of  study  to  which 
he  ever  afterward  most  scrupulously  adhered,  and  by  which 
he  was  doubtless  enabled  to  gather  those  rich  literary  and 
theological  stores,  of  which  we  have  an  example  in  these 
volumes.  It  will  be  interesting  to  all,  and  may  be  of  service 
to  some,  to  know  what  was  the  plan  of  study  of  such  a  man, 
who,  while  most  diligent  in  the  discharge  of  all  his  ministerial 
duties,  was  still  enabled  to  make  those  attainments  which  gave 
him  a  place  among  the  first  theological  scholars  of  Great 
Britain.-  "  His  plan,"  says  his  son,  "  was  to  rise  in  the  morn- 
ing before  six  o'clock,  and  immediately  to  begin  the  study 
which  it  may  be  said  formed  the  business  of  the  day.  It  was 
of  course  intanrupted  by  his  duties  as  a  parent  and  head  of  a 
family;  and  in  addition  to  such  intervals,  he  regularly  allowed 
himself  two  or  three  hours  about  midday,  which  he  spent 
in  visits  of  duty  or  friendship.  His  afternoon  and  evening 
studies  were  commonly  suspended,  or  intermingled  by  con^ 
versation  with  his  family  or  friends.  At  least  one  day  of  each 
week  was  devoted  to  the  pastoral  visitation  of  the  families  of 
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his  congregation.  His  morning  studies  were  employed  in  the 
first  place  in  making  some  progress  in  his  preparations  for  the 
ensuing  Sabbath.  His  discourses  on  that  day  were  indeed 
begun  on  the  Sabbath  evening  previous,  sometimes  even  before 
it;  and  in  general  they  were  fully  prepared  by  a  day  or  two 
before  the  week  ended.  It  may  here  be  noticed  that  he  seldom 
spoke  in  the  pulpit  or  out  of  it,  without  having  previously 
written  what  he  meant  to  say :  not  that  he  wanted  the  ability 
to  speak  extempore,  but  because  he  disliked  the  inaccurate  sen- 
timents and  unfinished  phraseology  incidental  to  that  mode  of 
speaking,  and  because  he  wished  to  offer  in  the  sanctuary  only 
the  richest  fruits.  Of  the  quality  of  his  expository  lectures, 
which  occupied  the  morning,  and  the  sermons  which  occupied 
the  afternoon  of  the  Sabbath,  a  judgment  may  be  formed  from 
the  printed  specimens;  there  being  between  them  and  those 
of  every  Sabbath  no  perceptible  difference.  Whatever  time 
allotted  for  study  was  not  taken  up  in  preparing  for  the  pulpit^ 
was  devoted  to  various  branches  of  learning,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  part  of  the  forenoon  and  the  whole  of  the  afternoon  of 
Saturday,  which  he  usually  spent  with  his  family.  We  con- 
clude with  stating  what  is  necessary  to  complete  the  picture, 
that  his  studies  were  pursued  apparently  without  toil,  were 
resumed  or  laid  aside  with  ease,  and  never  seemed  to  be 
engrossing  his  mind  while  in  the  company  of  his  family  or 
friends;  that,  although  a  hard  student,  he  did  not  leave  undone 
any  one  of  the  more  active  duties  of  his  profession;  and  that 
while  his  labours  in  the  closet  and  out  of  doors,  when  put 
together,  exceeded,  perhaps,  those  of  the  most  of  men,  he  over- 
took them  all  without  bustle  and  without  hurry,  and  never 
performed  them  in  a  superficial  manner,  but  left  on  every  thing 
he  touched  the  marks  of  careful  finishing." 

In  1788,  Dr.  Dick  first  appeared  before  the  public  as  an 
author,  in  a  sermon,  entitled  **The  Conduct  and  Doom  of  false 
Teachers  of  Religion."  This  was  occasioned  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  work,  entitled,  "A  practical  Essay  on  the  Death  of 
Christ,"  by  Dr.  M'Gill  of  Ayr,  in  which  that  author,  though 
a  Presbyterian  minister,  boldly  advanced  Socinian  sentiments. 
This  sermon,  though  not  possessing  the  high  polish  nor  the 
condensation  of  sentiment  which  characterize  most  of  his  sub- 
sequent productions,  contains  a  large  body  of  scriptural  truth 
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and  deep  moral  reflection,  and  everywhere  breathes  a  truly 
apostolic  spirit  against  those  who  would  corrupt  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  gospel. 

His  next  pubUcation  appeared  in  1796,  "  On  the  Necessity 
of  Confessions  of  Faith."  A  large  number  of  the  members  of 
the  Synod  to  which  he  belonged,  and  among  them  Dr.  Dick  him- 
self, wished  to  have  a  change  made  in  their  ordination-service, 
in  regard  to  a  few  points  of  a  purely  speculative  kind.  The 
proposal  awakened  considerable  controversy,  in  the  course  of 
which,  those  who  pleaded  for  the  change  were  charged  with 
acting  inconsistently  with  their  subscription  to  the  standards 
of  the  church.  The  sermon  is  entitled,  "  Confessions  of  Faith 
necessary,  and  the  Dtriy  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  them  ex- 
plained.'' In  this  sermon  he  of  course  defends  the  moderate 
use  of  confessions :  the  substance  of  his  defence  will  be  found 
in  its  proper  place  among  his  Lectures,  and  need  not,  there^ 
fore,  be  here  repeated.  It  is  proper,  however,  here  to  state, 
that  he  considered,  and  in  this  discourse  endeavours  to  show, 
that  one  capital  error  on  this  subject  has  been  committed  by 
the  great  majority  of  Protestant  churches,  and  one  which  has 
perhaps  been  a  more  prolific  source  of  angry  debate  and  schis- 
matic division  than  almost  any  other:  the  error  consists  in 
their  practically  considering  their  various  "Articles,"  "Con- 
fessions," and  "  Constitutions,"  as  perfect  and  infallible.  He 
does  most  pointedly  and  justly  condemn  that  undue  reverence 
for  them  which  forms  an  almost  impassable  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  any  subsequent  revision  when  once  they  have  been  adopted, 
and  which  elevates  them  to  a  place  in  the  estimation  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  religious  public,  to  which,  as  the  works  of  im- 
perfect and  fallible  men,  they  can  have  no  sort  of  claim — a 
place  which  belongs,  in  fact,  only  to  the  perfect  word  of  God. 
He  held,  that  they  should  be  frequently  revised,  and  that  the 
contrary  but  most  common  practice  is  inconsistent  with  our 
profession  as  Protestants,  and  unworthy  of  those  who  are  daily 
students  of  the  Bible.  As  these  views  have  not  been  very 
commonly  expressed  by  the  defenders  of  "  Confessions,"  or,  to 
say  the  least,  have  not  been  held  up  very  prominently  to  view, 
and  as  the  opposite  and  hitherto  almost  universal  practice  has 
given  occasion  to  those  who  are  hostile  to  "  Creeds  and  Con- 
fessions" to  "  speak  reproachfully"  of  them,  we  regret  that  this 
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sermon  has  not  been  more  generally  known  in  this  country, 
particularly  of  late  years. 

His  next  work,  "  On  Inspiration,"  which,  prior  to  the  pub- 
lication of  his  "  Lectures  on  Theology,"  formed  the  chief  basis 
of  his  reputation  as  a  theological  writer,  is  said  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  same  controversy  that  gave  birth  to  the 
former.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  about  the  power  of 
the  civil  magistrate  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  on  the  bind- 
ing obligation  of  those  "  covenaiits"  entered  into  by  the  church 
and  parUament  of  Scotland  in  the  seventeenth  century,  which 
agitated  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Scottish  church  about 
forty  years  since,  frequent  reference  was  made  to  those  events 
in  the  history  of  the  Jews  supposed  by  some  of  the  disputants 
to  be  analogous  to  those  events  in  Scottish  history  which  were 
the  matters  of  debate.  They  who  denied  these  covenants  to 
be  any  longer  binding,  it  was  affirmed,  virtually  questioned 
the  inspiration  of  such  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  as  had 
been  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  controversy.  The  charge, 
being  made  in  the  heat  of  debate,  was  too  contemptible  to 
receive  serious  notice;  it,  however,  induced  Dr.  Dick  to  direct 
his  attention  to  the  general  subject  of  inspiration.  He  pre- 
pared and  preached  to  his  people  a  series  of  discourses  on  the 
subject.  His  mother,  who  heard  them,  and  who  was  well 
qualified  to  judge  of  their  merit,  united  with  his  people  in 
asking  their  publication.  With  this  request  Dr.  Dick  did  not 
then  see  fit  to  comply ;  but  after  a  careful  revision,  he  threw 
them  into  the  form  of  an  essay,  and  published  it  some  years 
afterwards  to  aid  in  stemming  the  torrent  of  infidelity  which 
was  then  setting  in  upon  Great  Britain  with  fearful  power, 
owing  to  the  popularity  of  French  philosophy  and  politics. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  works  upon  the  subject,  and  has  already 
passed  through  a  large  number  of  editions  in  Great  Britain, 
and  through  several  in  the  United  States.  The  substance  of 
this  work  will  also  be  found  in  its  proper  place  among  the 
Lectures  on  Theology. 

These  writings,  and  his  occasional  labours  in  various  parts 
of  the  church,  gained  for  him  a  very  high  reputation,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  his  being  called  to  a  more  prominent  position, 
and  his  entering  on  a  more  enlarged  sphere  of  labour  than  he 
had  previously  occupied.    He  was  twice  called  by  the  church 
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in  Aberdeen,  over  which  his  father  had  presided,  but  did  not 
see  his  way  clear  to  accept  their  invitation.  In  1801,  he  was 
called  to  be  one  of  the  ministers  of  Greyfriars  church,  Glas- 
gow, one  of  the  oldest  in  the  Secession  body,  and  by  its  extent, 
its  wealth,  and  its  situation  in  the  midst  of  a  populous  and 
enterprising  city,  is  one  of  its  most,  prominent  and  important 
stations.  Among  this  people  he  labouried  faithfully  and  dili- 
gently, growing  every  year  in  their  affection  and  veneration. 
A  short  time  after  his  settlement  in  Glasgow  he  published  his 
"Lectures  on  select  Portions  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles," 
which  have  obtained  a  very  extensive  circulation,  and  which 
are  declared  by  jthe  best  judges  to  be,  ^*for  soundness  of  view, 
richness  of  sentiment,  lucid  arrangement,  and  clear,  forcible, 
and  elegant  diction,  models  for  the  exposition  of  the  holy 
Scriptures." 

In  1815,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
the  college  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

The  professorship  of  Systematic  Divinity  in  the  Seminary 
of  the  Secession  Church  having  become  vacant  by  the  death 
of  the  venerable  Dr.  Lawson,  in  1819,  Dr.  Dick  was  chosen  to 
fill  it.  He  at  first  would  not  consent  to  perform  the  duties  of 
the  professorship  for  a  longer  time  than  a  single  session ;  at 
the  close  of  it,  he  yielded  to  the  joint  and  urgent  request  of 
his  pupils  and  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  to  remain  perma- 
nently in  the  oflSce.  Into  this  new  oflSce  he  entered,  possessed 
of  every  qualification  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  its  impor- 
tant duties,  in  a  manner  honourable  to  himself  and  useful  to 
the  church.  He  had  a  very  humble  opinion  of  his  own  attain- 
ments; and  this,  together  with  his  extreme  aversion  to  all 
parade,  prevented  strangers  from  becoming  acquainted  with 
their  extent,  except  as  it  was  discovered  in  the  precision, 
soundness,  and  comprehensiveness  of  his  general  opinions  and 
reflections.  Of  his  acquaintance  with  theology,  to  teaich  which 
was  the  peculiar  duty  of  his  new  office,  this  much  can  be  said, 
that  he  had  left  no  means  untried  to  render  his  knowledge  of 
it  complete.  To  the  study  of  that  science  he  was  devoted  by 
love  of  its  truths,  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  by  an  opinion  which 
he  carefully  impressed  on  all  around  him,  that  it  is  peculiarly 
disgraceful  in  any  man  to  be  ignorant  of  his  own  profession. 
The  holy  Scriptures  occupied  every  day  a  large  share  of  his 
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attention;  and  to  illuminate  their  pages  he  employed  all  the 
light  he  drew  from  other  departments  of  knowledge. 

The  following  character  of  him  as  a  theologian  is  from  the 
pen  of  one  who  knew  him  long  and  intimately  well.     **  He 
was  distinguished  by  the  strictness  with  which  he  adhered  to 
the  great  Protestant  rule  of  making  the  Bible,  in  its  plain 
meaning,  the  source  of  his  religious  creed,  and  the  basis  of  his 
theological  system.     His  distrust  of  reason,  as  a  guide  in  reli- 
gion, was  deeply  sincere,  and  never  wavered ;  and  so  was  his 
confidence  in  revelation ;  both  were  the  result  of  inquiry :  and 
the  perfect  reasonableness  of  his  faith  was  in  nothing  more 
evident  than  in  the  limits  which  he  set  to  it;  for  he  had  taken 
pains  to  ascertain  the  bounds  of  revelation,  and  within  these 
he  was  as  teachable  as  a  child;  to  every  thing  beyond  them, 
where  we  are  left  to  our  own  resources,  no  one  could  apply 
the  test  of  reason  with  more  uncompromising  boldness.   When 
elected  to  the  professorship,  his  powers  of  mind  were  in  full 
vigour.     Long  and  intense  study,  instead  of  impairing  the 
strength  of  his  intellect,  or  deranging  its  balance  by  an  over- 
constant  use  of  some  one  faculty  to  the  neglect  of  the  rest,  had 
been  a  course  of  improving  discipline  to  his  whole  mind.    He 
retained  the  original  force  of  his  reasoning  powers;  even  his 
imagination,  which  time  might  have  been  expected  to  cool  or 
extinguish,  seemed  to  be  growing  to  the  last  in  warmth,  and 
acquiring  new  graces;  and  while  he  was  in  his  closet,  a  singu- 
larly patient  and  laborious  investigator,  he  elsewhere  exhibited 
the  playfulness,  quickness,   and  occasional    impetuosity  ip 
thinking  and  in  speaking,  which  he  had  inherited  from  na- 
ture.   The  intellectual  excellence  for  which  be  was  chiefly 
remarkable  was  that  of  conceiving  clearly ;  and  when  united, 
as  in  him,  with  acuteness  and  a  sound  judgment,  must  be 
peculiarly  useful  in  theological  investigation.     Instinctively 
rejecting  all  obscure  and  dubious  ideas,  he  either  shunned 
entirely  some  departments  of  human  research,  in  which  the 
profoundest  investigations  can  seldom  reach  clearness  and 
certainty;  or  when  he  entered  upon  them,  employed  him- 
self in  ascertaining  where  inquiry  ceased  to  satisfy,  and  in 
pointing  out  to  others  the  limits  of  the  human  faculties.    In 
this  difficult  task  he  was  reckoned  to  have  been  eminently 
successful. 
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'<  Correspondent  to  the  quality  of  his  thoughts  was  the  cha- 
racter of  his  language.  By  few  words  put  together  without 
effort,  he  could  render  thoughts  luminous  which  many  would 
have  deemed  worthy  of  pages  of  elaborate  explanation :  and 
perhaps  his  reputation  was  not  so  great  with  some,  for  reasons 
that  ought  to  have  increased  it;  for,  as  in  the  exposition  of  his 
ideas,  he  allowed  to  each  its  due  space,  and  no  more,  those 
among  them  which  were  new  or  unusually  valuable,  having 
no  undue  prominences,  did  not  catoh  the  attention  of  some 
minds ;  and  the  transparency  of  his  language  made  abstruse 
speculations  so  easily  apprehensible,  that  frequently  his  hearers 
were  not  aware  that  he  had  brought  them  into  the  depths  of 
divinity.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  he  had  a  peculiarly  deli- 
cate perception  of  the  want  of  clearness  in  the  language  of 
others;  that  though  far  from  averse  to  the  ornaments  or  the 
music  of  a  fine  style,  he  felt  no  pleasure  in  either  if  gained  by 
the  least  sacrifice  of  that  favourite  quality ;  and  that  his  taste 
in  these  matters  having  been  early  formed  after  the  best  models, 
continued  steadfast  through  life  to  its  first  predilections,  never 
for  one  moment  permitting  him  to.  attempt  in  his  own  writings, 
or  to  admire  in  those  of  others,  those  novelties  which  gain  from 
fashion  a  transient  applause." 

Such  is  the  portrait  of  Dr.  Dick  as  a  theologian,  drawn  by 
one  who  knew  him  well ;  and  having  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
his  acquaintance,  and  having  listened  to  his  instructions  as  a 
theological  professor,  we  can  testify  that  it  is  entirely  correct. 

As  the  plan  of  theological  instruction  in  Great  Britain,  and 
particularly  in  the  seminaries  of  Scotland,  is  not  very  gene- 
rally known  in  this  country,  we  here  insert  an  account  of  the 
mode  pursued  by  Dr.  Dick  in  conducting  his  class.  The  whole 
course  of  study  directly  preparatory  to  the  ministry,  extends 
through  a  period  of  five  years:  Dr.  Dick's  instructions  were 
confined  to  the  students  of  the  last  three  years. 

The  class  met  twice  every  day,  except  on  Saturday,  when 
it  met  only  in  the  morning;  and  on  Wednesday,  when  the 
students  met  in  the  character  of  a  theological  society.  The 
usual  business'of  the  morning  meeting  was  the  hearing  and 
criticising  of  discourses.  Two  of  these  were  delivered  by  dif- 
ferent individuals,  which  were  criticised  by  the  professor,  after 
the  students  generally  had  expressed  their  opinions.    This 
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opportunity  which  was  afforded  the  students  to  criticise,  was, 
it  is  said,  at  one  time  very  eagerly  embraced  by  them;  but  for 
several  years  before  the  death  of  Dr.  Dick,  though  regularly 
offered,  was  uniformly  rejected,  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
other  opportunities  of  exercising  more  unrestrainedly  their 
powers  of  criticism,  and  also  because  the  opinion  of  the  profes- 
sor was  felt  to  be  the  only  one  which  the  person  whose  produc- 
tion was  criticised  was  concerned  to  know,  and  by  which  the 
character  of  the  discourse  was  finally  determined. 

Those  only  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  Dr.  Dick's  instruc- 
tions can  form  any  idea  of  the  deference  with  which  his 
remarks  on  such  occasions  were  received.  This  Was  owing 
not  only  to  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
students  as  a  person  of  great  taste  and  judgment,  but  also  to 
the  sterling  honesty  that  characterized  all  his  criticisms.  He 
seemed  to  feel  that  he  had  a  most  solemn  duty  to  perform,  on 
the  faithful  and  important  discharge  of  which  might  depend 
much  of  the  future  usefulness  of  his  pupils. 

The  second  hour  of  meeting  was  occupied  with  the  delivery 
of  his  theological  lectures*  Regularly  once  a  week,  and  some- 
times oftener,  the  students  were  examined  on  these  lectures, 
and  on  the  general  subject  of  which  they  treated.  Of  the  cha- 
racter of  these  leictures  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  speak,  as  the 
public  is  in  possession  of  them;  yet  this  much  we  may  say, 
that  though  there  was  nothing  in  the  manner  of  the  professor 
at  all  striking,  his  lectures  were  listened  to  with  the  most  pro* 
found  attention.  We  never  can  forget  the  feelings  with  which 
we  ourselves  listened  to  parts  of  the  nineteenth  and  twenty- 
fourth,  and  the  impression  produced  upon  the  audience  by 
their  delivery. 

On  Wednesday,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  the  students 
met  without  the  presence  of  the  professors,  and  engaged  in  the 
discussion  of  some  topic-  connected  with  their  studies,  and  in 
the  criticism  of  essays  that  were  then  read.  The  evenings  of 
Friday  were  spent  in  social  religious  exercises,  especially  de- 
signed to  cherish  a  spirit  of  brotherly  affection  tod  devotion 
to  the  missionary  cause. 

Dr.  Dick  was  not  more  venerated  by  his  students  as  a 
teacher,  than  loved  as  a  man.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  inviting 
all  of  them  to  his  house,  in  separate  parties,  twice  during  each 
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session,  and  by  this  means,  though  the  number  of  students  was 
very  large,  cultivated  an  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with 
them  all.  On  these  occasions  he  entered  familiarly  into  con- 
versation, and  proved  himself  to  be  a  most  edifying  and  enter- 
taining companion.  Though  he  could  not  but  have  his  par- 
tialities, he  was  never  chargeable  with  favouritism;  on  the 
contrary,  he  endeavoured  to  become  more  or  less  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  all  of  them;  and  continued,  after  their 
renaovdl  from  his  superintendence,  to  watch  their  movements 
and  rejoice  in  their  success. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  state,  that  since  his  death  very 
material  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  plan  of  the  theo- 
logical seminary  with  which  he  was  connected ;  the  term  of 
study  has  been  somewhat  increased,  and  there  are  now  four 
distinct  professorships  established,  instead  of  two  as  formerly. 

He  was  a  man  of  peace,  and  loved  to  promote  it,  especially 
in  the  church  of  Christ,  where  it  ought  eminently  to  dwell; 
and  he^herefore  delighted  to  advance  any  measure  calculated 
to  remove  the  divisions  that  exist  among  Christians,  and  per- 
manently to  unite  them  into  one  happy  family.  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland  are 
aware  that  the  Secession  body  was  at  an  early  period  divided 
into  two  hostile  branches,  and  continued  in  that  unhappy  state 
until  1820,  when  a  proposal  was  made  for  their  reunion,  which 
was  very  happily  carried  into  execution.  This*  measure  met 
with  Dr.  Dick's  most  cordial  approbation,  and  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  committee  that  framed  the  *'  Basis  of  Union." 
This  event  appears  to  have  exerted  a  most  happy  influence  on 
the  Scottish  churches ;  for  it  not,  only  has  made  two  bodies 
who  once  opposed  each  other  with  no  little  bitterness,  one,  but 
has  evidently  created  a  desire  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  still 
more  extensive  union  of  Christians  in  that  country.  At  the 
present  time,  while  the  tendency  of  things  in  some  portions  of 
the  American  church  seems  to  be  to  still  greater  division  than 
what  even  now  exists ;  in  Scotland  the  tendency  is  quite  of 
an  opposite  character. 

In  the  controversy  which  arose  a  few  years  since  in  Britain 
in  consequence  of  the  circulation  of  the  Apocrypha  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  Dr.  Dick  took  a  somewhat 
prominent  part.   With  many  more,  he  was  startled  by  the  first 
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disclosure  of  it,  and  joined  in  the  remonstrance  which  effected 
its  discontinuance;  but  his  confidence  in  the  honesty  and  the 
good  intentions  of  the  eminent  Christians  who  were  the  leaders 
of  the  religious  public  in  that  great  and  noble  institution,  was 
never  for  a  moment  shaken.  He  was  satisfied  with  the  expe- 
dients which  thfey  adopted  to  correct  the  evil  and  prevent  its 
recurrence;  and  he  thenceforward  adhered  to  them  with  a  zeal 
which  was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  virulence  of  invective 
with  which  their  opponents  pursued  them.  After  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  earl  of  Glasgow  of  the  presidentship  of  the  Glasgow 
auxiliary,  in  consequence  of  the  dispute  among  the  subscribers, 
Dr.  Dick  was  chosen  to  fill  (he  office,  and  continued  in  it  until 
his  death. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  closing  scene  in  the  life  of  this 
excellent  man.  On  the  23d  of  January,  1833,  a  very  large 
meeting  was  held  in  Glasgow  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning 
the  legislature  to  pass  some  enactments  then  proposed  for  the 
sanctification  of  the  Sabbath.  Having  been  intrusted  with  one 
of  the  resolutions,  he  spoke.in  support  of  it  for  some  time,  and 
with  great  animation.  He  had  officiated  as  president  at 
meeting  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  lield  a  week  or  two 
before:  a  week  or  two  later,  it  would  have  been  his  duty  to 
preside  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Auxiliary  in  Glasgow  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society;  and. his  friends  were  there- 
fore congratulating  him  that  in  his  old  age  he  should  be  grow- 
ing in  public  Bpirit.  This,  however,  was  his  last  public  act, 
and  was  indeed  k  graceful  and  becoming  close. to  his  very 
useful  career. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  (Wednesday)  on  which  he 
made  the  address  to  which  we  have  referred,  he  met  with  the 
Session  of  Grey  friars  to  make  arrangements  for  the  communion 
which  was  to  be  observed  on  the  ensuing  Sabbath.  On  his 
return  home,  he  complained  of  ear-ache;  but  as  he  was  subject 
to  this  complaint,  it  now  excited  no  alarm.  He  spent  a  rest- 
less night,  and  did  not  rise  until  the  unusually  late  hour  of  ten 
o'clock  on  Thursday  morning.  On  this  day  he  had  resolved 
to  call  on  a  poor  member  of  his  church  with  some  money  for 
her  use,  but  finding  this  impossible,  he  sent  it  to  her  by  one 
of  his  elders,  and  then  davoted  himself  to  committing  to 
memory  the  discourse  he  had  written  for  the  next  Sabbath. 
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The  sermon  has  been  published  since  his  death ;  the  text  is 
John  iii.  35.  "  The  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and  hath  committed 
all  things  into  his  hands.'^  It  is  an  interesting  proof  that  he 
was  well  prepared  for  the  duties  which  he  was  not  permitted 
to  discharge;  and  the  topics  and  the  spirit  of  his  latest  medi- 
tations were  happily  in  unison,  with  the  event  which  awaited 
him.  While  thus  employed  he  was  seized  with  a  shivering, 
about  noon,  and  found  it  necessary  to  retire  to  bed,  sJthough 
no  danger  was  apprehended.  Medical  aid  being  immediately 
procured,  he  was  twice  bled,  and  from  each  operation  experi- 
enced relief;^  conversing  cheerfully  with  those  around  him ;  but 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  sunk  unexpectedly  into 
a  stupor,  out  of  which  he  never  awoke.  The  cause  was  at  that 
time  unknown,  but  from  the  examination  subsequently  madoj 
it  appeared  that  his  ear  had  suppurated  internally,  and  that 
the  matter  flowing  in  upon  his  brain,  produced  inflammation 
and  effusion,  which  caused  the  fatal  issue.  All  hope  of  his 
recovery  was  now  gone,  and  the  rapid  approach  of  death  be- 
came every  moment  more  evident  to  his  surprised  and  sorrow- 
ing family.  His  death  took  place  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday, 
26th  of  January,  1833,  and  without  much  apparent  suffering. 
There  were  present  at  the  closing  scene,  besides  those  mem- 
bers of  his  own  family  who  then  wore  in  Glasgow,  only  a  few 
friends,  who,  learning  accidentally  of  his  illness,  had  come  to 
inquire  for  him,  and  obeying  the  impulse  of  affection  and  sor- 
row, had  entered  his  chamber.  When  he  had  ceased  to  breathe» 
an  old  friend  and  member  of  his  church  stepped  beside  his 
now  lifeless  remains,  and  exclaimed,  weeping,  "Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

From  the  circumstances  attending  his  death,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible that  his  frieiids  should  receive  any  of  those  testimonies  to 
the  reality  and  power  of  religion  which  so  often  illustrate,  as 
with  a  supernatural  radiance,  the  last  moments  of  Christians. 
To  his  family  and  friends,  who  believed  that  he  needed  no 
warning,  it  is  a  consolation  that  death  was  not  preceded  by 
prolonged  feebleness  or  sickness,  and  that  he  was  spared  the 
pain,  which  to  him  would  have  been  inexpressibly  severe,  of 
being  conscious  of  parting  from  those  whom  he  loved,  and  that 
the  closing  struggle  was  quickly  over. 

To  the  deep  sorrow  of  a  very  extensive  circle,  his  death  was 
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announced  before  even  the  fact  of  his  illness  had  become  gene- 
rally known.  In  the  public  prints,  and  from  the  pulpits  of 
ministers  of  all  denominations,  it  was  noticed  as  a  loss  to  the 
communitj  at  large ;  and  strong  testimonies  were  borne  to  th^ 
worth  and  merits  of  the  deceased. 

His  death  took  place  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  the 
forty-seventh  of  his  ministry,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  profes- 
sorship. The  solemn  event  was  improved  to  his  congregation 
by  his  colleague  in  the  seminary,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mitchell,  in  the 
forenoon,  and  by  his  venerable  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Peddie,  of 
Edinburgh,  in  the  afternoon,  and  by  a  large  number  of  the 
ministers  of  his  own  communion  in  different  parts  of  Scotland 
and  England. 

We  conclude  this  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  labours  of 
Dr.  Dick  with  an  extract  from  the  sermon  of  his  excellent 
friend  and  colleague,  Rev.  Dr,  Mitchell,  which  presents  us 
with  what  is  believed  to  be  a  just  description  of  his  character. 

"  He  seemed  to  possess  in  a  high  degree  what  may  be  called 
harmony  and  strength  of  character.  The  elements  of  which  it 
was  composed  were  of  a  high  order,  intellectual  and  moral,  as 
well  as  of  rare  excellence.  Its  features  were  all  in  unison,  and 
all  admirable.  A  dignified  plainness,  simplicity — a  noble  sim- 
plicity— seemed  to  constitute  the  most  prominent  trait.  Never 
spirit  was  more  unsophisticated:  he  scorned  to  appear,  or 
rather  he  could  not  appear  that  which  he  was  not;  what  he 
seemed,  that  he  was;  what  he  spoke,  that  he  thought  and  felt. 
Intimately  connected  with  this  was  his  inflexible  integrity. 
This  quality  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  excellence,  of  what^ 
ever  is  estimable  in  character,  or  noble  in  spirit,  or  confidential 
in  friendship,  or  honourable  in  the  intercourse  of  life ;  and  this 
quality  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree.  Being  human,  it 
would  be  too  much  to  suppose  that  he  never  erred  in  judgment 
or  in  feeling;  yet  this  we  may  say,  that  he  might  be  mistaken, 
but  he  could  not  be  dishonest ;  he  might  be  misinformed,  or 
act  under  a  wrong  impression,  but  he  could  not  be  disingenu- 
ous :  and  his  integrity  was  not  mere  sincerity  and  honesty, 
puch  as  an  honourable  man  of  the  world  may  possess  and 
exercise ;  no,  his  was  associated  inseparably  with  moral  pro- 
bity; it  was  the  integrity  of  a  hallowed  mind,  and  of  'truth 
in  the  inward  parts;'  of  high  principle;  of  straight-forward 
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rectitude ;  of  unbending  resolution ;  of  fearless  faithfulness ; 
and,  when  necessary,  of  noble  daring.  In  some  others,  this 
principle  is  cold  and  repulsive  in  its  spirit  and  workings;  but 
in  him  it  wa8  firm  and  stern,  united  with  affectionate  feeling, 
with  social  aympathy,  with  the  domestic  virtues,  with  the 
Christian  charities  and  graces. 

"  Of  his  abilities  and  attainments  I  need  not  speak  particu- 
larly; the  proofs  are  before  the  world,  and  the  public  have 
appreciated  them :  '  his  praise  is  in  aUrthe  churches.'  These 
talents,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  were  of  the  first  eminence. 
Seldom  has  such  a  combination  of  faculties,  in  respect  of 
variety  and  energy,  been  conferred  on  one  human  being.  He 
was  highly  gifted  by  the  God  of  nature  and  of  grace.  Few  have 
possessed  such  power,  and  penetration,  and  perspicacity  of 
mind ;  such  capaciousness,  correctness,  and  retentiveness  of 
memory.  Few  have  made  such  proficiency  in  extensive,  and 
accurate,  and  varied  learning ;  and  few  have  acquired  such 
treasures  of  knowledge,  sacred  and  literary.  His  taste  was 
chaste ;  his  imagination  was  well  regulated ;  and  he  wrote  the 
£nglish  language  with  a  purity  and  an  elegance  which  have, 
we  apprehend,  been  seldom  equalled.  *  Like  a  scribe  who  is 
instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  God,  he  brought  forth  out  of 
his  treasury  things  new  and  old.'  His  delivery,  partaking  of 
his  constitutional  simplicity,  was  natural,  correct,  and  digni- 
fied. The  judicious  hearer,  though,  it  may  be,  not  highly 
excited,  was  yet  informed,  interested,  elevated  :  and  the  sub- 
jects on  which  he  loved  to  dwell  were  solemn,  interesting,  and 
of  the  highest  class.  His  was  truly  a  gospel  ministry;  he 
delighted  to  *  preach  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,'  and  to 
unfold  the  plan  of  redemption  in  its  sublime  doctrines  and 
practical  bearings.  Nor  could  any  one  be  more  faithful  and 
diligent  in  discharging  the  private  duties  of  the  pastoral  oflSce; 
in  visiting  the  sick,  teaching  from  house  to  house,  *  caring  for 
the  poor,'  ruling  well  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  church,  and, 
if  need  be,  in  *  rebuking,  exhorting,  reproving,  with  all  long 
suffering  and  dbctrine.'  Much,  truly,  did  he  love  *  to  spend 
and  be  spent'  for  the  Saviour  and  for  souls;  and  sometimes, 
when  infirmity  would  have  afforded  a  satisfactory  apology  for 
the  suspension  of  his  labours.  And  with  regard  to  his  profes- 
sorial functions,  those  who  were  so  happy  as  to  be  placed 
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under  his  care,  will  all,  we  are  assured,  with  one  accord  bear 
witness  to  the  punctuality  and  assiduity  of  his  labours,  the 
abilities  and  excellency  of  his  instructions,  the  impartiality  of 
his  administrations,  the  judiciousness  of  his  criticisms  and 
counsels,  and  the  condescending  kindness  of  his  attentions. 
Long  will  his  *  work  praise  him  in  the  gates,'  and  long  will 
his  pupils  speak  of  him  with  affectionate  veneration.  His  was 
sterling  worth :  no  one  ever  owed  less  to  assumption  or  osten- 
tation. No  one  knew  him  fully  who  did  not  al«o  know  him 
intimately;  and  the  excellency  of  his  character  rose  in  propor- 
tion as  it  was  inspected  and  understood.  He  was,  through  the 
gifts  and  graces  given  to  him  of  God,  an  ornament  to  our 
church ;  and  I  do  not  know  the  church  to  which  he  would  not 
have  been  an  honour.  In  short,  we  may  say  of  him  what  was 
testified  of  an  esteemed  friend  and  brother  concerning  another 
venerable  man  of  God  who  had  been  his  colleague  for  a  consi- 
derable period,  that  *his  was  a  character  than  which  none 
could  gain  more  or  suflFer  less  by  a  just  delineation.'  '^ 

J.F. 
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LECTURE  I. 
ON  THEOLOGY. 


IntrodQctoiy  ObMnrationi— Theology  defined :  Its  Ohfect  mad  Importanoe— Natural  Theology— 
Sopematunl  Theology :  Its  DtTisioiis  into  dldac^  polemic,  and  practical — Qualifications 
of  a  Student  of  Theology :  Piety,  a  competent  Share  of  natural  Talents  and  Learning,  and  a 
Lo^e  of  Troth. 

Theology  embraces  a  great  variety  of  topics,  some  of  which  are  abstruse 
and  difiicult,  and  all  have  been  perplexed  by  controversies,  which  commenced 
as  soon  as  our  religion  was  promulgated,  and  have  been  carried  on  from  age  to 
age,  with  all  the  arguments  which  ingenuity  a:nd  learning  could  supply.  It  is 
like  an  immense  field,  thickly  covered  with  briers  and  thorns,  which  impede 
our  progress,  and  through  which  we  must  force  our  way  with  toil  and  pain,  in 
the  pursuit  of  truth.  The  private  Christian,  •  ignorant  of  the  subtle  disputes 
which  have  arisen  concerning  almost  every  article  of  faith,  humbly  takes  up 
the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God,  and  by  a  short  and  easy  process,  acquires  that 
measure  of  knowledge  which,  through  the  teachfng  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
makes  him  wise  unto  salvation.  But  the  minister  of  religion  proceeds  more 
slowly,  encounters  obstacles  at  every  step,  and  often  is  compelled  to  assume 
tlie  character  of  a  polemic,  because  he  must  study  theology  as  a  science,  and 
be  able  not  only  to  instruct  the  simple  and  illiterate,  but  also  to  contend  with 
die  wise  and  learned,  whether  as  infidels  they  oppose  revelation  in  general,  or 
as  heretics  they  impugn  any  of  its  doctrines.  To  superintend  and  assist  your 
studies  in  a  subject  so  extensive,  so  complicated,  and  so  embarrassed  with  diffi- 
culties, is  a  task  which  I  should  not  have  willingly  undertaken  ;  but  as  it  has 
been  imposed  upon  me  for  a  time,  I  must  attempt  to  perform  it,  although  I 
know  beforehand,  that  I  shall  neither  do  justice  to  you,  noi'  give  satisfaction  to 
myself.  I  commit  myself  and  you  to  the  Father  of  lights,  from  whom  comes 
down  every  good  and  perfect  gift,— earnestly  beseeching  him  to  prevent  me 
from  handiling  his  word  deceitfully,  or  in  any  instance  misleading  your  minds, 
and  to  bless  such  instructions  as  you  may  receive,  for  advancing  your  progress 
in  divine  knowledge  and  in  personal  religion. 

There  are  various  departments  of  human  knowledge,  to  each  of  which  a  de- 
gree of  value  ought  to  be  attached,  according  to  its  intrinsic  worth,  or  its  nearer 
or  more  remote  connexion  with  our  business  and  our  interests.  The  objects  of 
knowledge  are,  mind  and  matter  ;  the  sciences  and  the  arts ;  man  himself  under 
his  different  aspects,  as  an  animated  being,  as  the  subject  of  moral  obligation, 
and  as  a  member  of  civil  society ;  the  history  of  human  opinions,  inventions, 
and  transactions ;  and  many  other  particulars  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  men- 
tion. To  these,  individuals  are  led  to  direct  their  attention,  in  some  instances, 
it  would  seem,  by  a  natural  predilection  or  an  original  disposition  of  mind,  by 
accidental  circumstances,  by  imitation,  by  a  regard  to  interest,  by  the  love  of 
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glory,  or  by  the  principle  of  curiosity,  which  prompts  us  to  inquire  into  what 
is  unknown,  and  is  gratified  by  the  enlargement  of  our  views.  As  man  has 
been  endowed  by  his  Creator  with  intellectual  powers,  he  acts  conformably  to  his 
will  when  he  exerts  them  in  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge ;  and  the  know- 
ledge which  is  thus  acquired  must  be  considered  as  a  divine  communication, 
not  immediate,  indeed,  like  the  revelations  which  were  made  to  the  prophets, 
but  proceeding  as  certainly  from  the  Father  of  lights.  Whatever  blessing  is  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  means  with  which  Providence  has  furnished  us,  is  as  truly 
a  gift  of  our  Maker  as  was  the  manna  which,  being  prepared  by  his  own  hand 
without,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  intervention  of  any  natural  cause,  fell  every 
night  around  tho  camp  of  the  Israelites.  I  do  not  therefore  mean  to  undervalue 
those  parts  of  knowledge  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  which  in  their  place  are 
as  necessary  as  revelation,  when  I  add,  that  however  worthy  they  are  of  atten- 
tion, and  however  great  are  the  advantages  which  they  are  calculated  to  impart, 
they  yield  in  importance  to  the  subject  which  alone  will  constitute  the  business 
of  this  course. 

Theology  literally  signifies,  a  discourse  concerning  Ood.  By  the  ancients, 
the  term  was  used  in  a  more  restricted,  and  a  more  extended  sense.  In  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers,  mention  is  made  of  the  Theology  of  the  Sacred  Trinity, 
and  of  the  Theology  of  the  Son  of  God,  or  of  the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour ; 
while  the  word,  at  other  times,  denotes  the  general  system  of  truth  contained 
in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  or  these  Scriptures  themselves. 
It  may  be  defined  to  be  the  science  which  treats  of  God,  his  nature,  his  attri- 
butes, his  counsels,  his  works,  and  his  dispensations  towards  the  human  race. 
I  call  it  a  science,  because  it  is  equally  worthy  of  that  designation  with  any  of 
those  departments  of  knowledg^e  to  which  it  is  applied  by  common  consent ;  for, 
although  its  authentic  records  ao  not  deliver  theology  in  a  scientific  form,  it  is 
founded  on  first  principles,  from  which  its  subordinate  parts  are  deducible ;"  and, 
throughout  all  its  ramifications,  there  is  a  connexion,  a  mutual  dependence, 
constituting  a  harmonious  whole.  Reflection  upon  the  subject  of  theology 
will  convince  us  that  it  claims  the  preference  to  all  other  studies.  In  God,  we 
behold  an  assemblage  of  all  conceivable  excellencies,  existing  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  in  the  most  perfect  accordance  ;  the  union  of  grandeur  and  loveli- 
ness, of  every  thing  fitted  to  awaken  solemn  and  pleasing  emotions,  to  impress 
us  with  veneration,  to  gain  our  confidetice,  to  inspire  us  with  hope.  He  is  in- 
visible to  mortal  eyes,  but  this  is  not  a  reason  for  suspending  our  inquiries, 
because  we  are  furnished  not  only  with  external  senses,  by  which  we  communi- 
cate with  the  material  creation,  but  also  with  mental  faculties,  which  qua- 
lify us  for  holding  intercourse  with  the  intellectual  or  spiritual  world.  The 
mystery  which  envelopes  his  nature  might  discourage  us,  if  we  entertained  a 
presumptuous  wish  to  comprehend  his  infinite  essence  ;  but  it  presents  no  ob- 
stacle to  the  attainment  of  that  degree  of  knowledge  which  will  servQ  as  the 
foundation  of  religion,  since  he  has  been  pleased  to  grant  such  manifestations 
of  himself  as  are  suitable  to  our  limited  capacity  and  our  present  state  of  exist- 
ence. His  remoteness  from  us,  who  are  separated  from  him  by  an  interval  of 
infinite  extent,  has  been  urged  by  some  men  as  an  argument  for  dismissing  him 
from  our  thoughts,  and  confining  them  to  subjects  more  nearly  allied  to  us  ;  but 
it  will  have  no  weight  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  consider,  that  independent 
and  self-existent  as  he  is,  he  stands  in  the  closest  relations  to  us,  as  our  Maker, 
our  Lawgiver,  and  our  Judge.  To  know  this  mighty  Being,  as  far  as  he  may 
be  known,  is  the  noblest  aim  of  ihe  human  understanding ;  to  love  him,  the 
most  worthy  exercise  of  our  affections  ;  and  to  serve  him  the  most  honourable 
and  delightful  purpose  to  which  we  can  devote  our  time  and  talents.  To  ascer- 
tain the  character  of  God  in  its  aspect  towards  us ;  to  contemplate  the  display 
of  his  attributes  in  his  works  and  dispensations  ;  to  discover  his  designs  towards 
man  in  his  original  and  his  present  state ;  to  learn'  our  duty  to  him,  the  means 
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of  enjoying  his  favour,  the  hopes  which  we  are  authorized  to  entertain,  and 
the  wonderful  expedient  by  which  our  fallen  race  is  restored  to  purity  and 
happiness ;  these  are  the  objects  of  theology,  and  entitle  it  to  be  pronounced 
the  first  of  all  the  sciences  in  dignity  and  importance.  Ignorant  of  the  other 
•ciences,  and  of  the  arts  which  minister  to  the  ornament  and  amusement  of 
life,  a  man  who  can  sustain  himself  by  mechanical  labour,  may  spend  the 
short  time  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage,  not  without  oomfort,  nor  without  the 
honour  which  honesty  and  integrity  may  procure,  especially  if  religion  has 
shed  some  rays  of  its  celestial  light  upon  him ;  but  he  who  has  stored  his 
mind  with  every  kind  of  knowledge  except  the  knowledge  of  Qod  and  divine 
things,  lives  like  a  fool,  and  shall  die  without  hope. 

Theology  may  be  distinguished  into  natural  and  supernatural.  By  natu- 
ral theology,  is  understood  that  knowledge  of  God  which  the  light  of  na- 
ture teaches,  or  which  is  acquired  by  our  unassisted  powers,  by  the  exercise 
of  reason,  and  the  suggestions  of  conscience.  It  is  not  meant,  that  there  is  in 
the  human  mind  an  innate  idea  of  Ood,  a  supposition  manifestly  absurd,  and 
contradicted  by  experience,  for  individuals  have  been  found  in  a  savage  state, 
in  whom  there  was  no  such  idea;  but  that  man,  by  contemplating  the  objects 
around  him,  is  led  to  infer  the  existence  of  an  invisible  Being  by  whom  they 
were  created,  possessed  of  certain  perfections,  the  signatures  of  which  are 
perceived  upon  his  works ;  and  from  this  first  principle  deduces  other  doc- 
trines of  religion,  as  that  this  God  governs  the  world ;  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
honour  and  please  him,  by  the  practice  of  fHety,  and  justice,  and  benevolence ; 
that  the  soul  is  immortal ;  and  that  there  is  a  future  state,  in  which  the  right- 
eous will  be  rewarded,  and  the  wicked  will  be  punished.  These  are  the  great 
articles  of  natural  theology ;  and  much  reason  and  eloquence  have  been  em- 
ployed in  illustrating  them,  and  demonstrating  their  truth  in  opposition  to  the 
objections  of  atheists.  Upon  this  subject,  however,  there  is  a  diversity  of 
sentiment.  It  has  been  disputed,  not  only  whether  these  are  the  only  articles^ 
but  also  whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  natural  theology ;  or,  in  other 
words,  whether  the  system,  which  bears  that  name,  is  discoverable  by  unas- 
sisted reason.  There  is  no  doubt  that  its  truths,  when  proposed,  are  approved 
by  reason,  which  supplies  the  most  convincing  arguments  in  support  of  them ; 
but  the  question  is,  whether  men,  left  to  themselves,  ooaUt  arrive,  by  the  ob- 
servation of  external  things  and  the  reflections  of  their  own  minds,  at  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  one  living  and  eternal  Being  who  created  and  governs  tho 
world,  and  would  connect  with  it  the  other  doctrines  in  a  regular  series.  The 
discussion  of  this  controversy  does  not  belong  to  this  introductory  lecture. 

Supernatural  theology  is  the  system  of  religion  which  is  contained  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;  and  it  is  called  supernatural,  because  the  knowledge  of  it  is 
not  derived  fi-om  reason,  but  from  divine  revelation.  It  incorporates  the  truths 
which  have  been  enumerated  as  the  articles  of  natural  theology ;  but  it  com-* 
prebends  many  other  truths,  which  it  could  not  have  entered  into  the  mind  ot 
man  to  conceive,  and  which  exhibit  new  manifestations  of  the  divine  charac- 
ter, suitable  to  the  new  situation  into  which  we  have  been  brought  by  the  fall. 
It  is  the  religion  of  sinners,  and  consequently  the  only  religion  with  which  we 
are  concerned.  What  is  called  natural  religion,  is  not  adapted  to  our  cir« 
cumstances.  It  holds  out  no  hope  to  the  guilty  ;  and,  in  the  present  enfeebled 
and  corrupt  state  of  our  moral  powers,  its  duties  are  absolutely  impracticable. 
Christianity  has  been  said  to  be  a  republication  of  the  law  of  nature.  The 
assertion  is  true,  if  it  only  mean  that  it  teaches  the  doctrines  which  are  sup 
posed  to  be  discoverable  by  reason,  and  teaches  them  more  clearly,  and  fully, 
and  authoritatively ;  but  it  is  obviously  false  to  aflirm,  that  this  is  the  whole 
design  of  Christianity,  the  distinguishing  character  of  which  arises  from  its 
superadding  to  those  doctrines  the  discovery  of  the  remedial  or  mediatorial 
dispensation. 
Vol.  I.— 2 
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Christian  theology  may  be  arranged  under  three  divisions,  distinguished 
by  the  titles  of  dogmatic  or  didactic,  polemic,  and  practical. 

It  is  the  province  of  didactic  theology  to  state  and  explain  the  several 
doctrines  of  religion,  and  to  point  out  the  proofs.  In  treating  this  part  of  the 
subject,  the  theologian  proceeds  in  the  same  manner  as  a  teacher  of  any  other 
science,  who  lays  before  his  pupils  its  constituent  principles,  and  the  conclu- 
sions which  have  been  drawn  from  them,  together  with  the  train  of  reasoning 
upon  which  they  are  founded.  Having  examined  the  subject  with  attention 
and  patience,  and,  as  he  trusts,  with  success,  he  imparts  to  others  the  result 
of  his  inquiries,  to  facilitate  their  progress,  and  to  lead  them  to  the  same  views 
which  he  has  adopted  from  conviction.  I  will  add,  that  ti  is  his  business,  not 
only  to  bring  forward  the  several  doctrines  of  religion,  and  the  proofs,  but  also 
to  exhibit  them  in  their  order  and  connexion.  It  is  granted,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures do  not  deliver  religion  to  us  in  that  artificial  form  which  we  find  in  the 
writings  of  the  schoolmen,  and  of  those  modem  divines  who  have  trodden  in 
their  steps,  although  there  is  certainly  an  approach  to  it  in  some  parts  of  the 
Bible,  particularly  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ;  but  no  man,  I  think,  who 
(is  in  possession  of  his  senses,  and)  understands  what  he  is  saying,  will  deny 
that  religion  is  systematic.  The  word  of  God  is  not  an  assemblage  of  writings 
which  have  no  other  relation  to  each  ot}ier  but  juxtaposition,  or  collocation 
in  the  same  volume,  but  a  continued  revelation  of  his  eternal  counsels,  ''  in 
which  he  has  abounded  towards  us  in  all  wisdom  and  prudence."  There  is 
arrangement  here,  as  well  as  in  his  other  works,  although  it  may  require  time 
and  patience  to  discover  it.  Religion,  if  I  may  speak  so,  has  a  beginning,  a 
middle,  and  An  end.  It  has  first  principles,  and  secondary  truths  derived  from 
these  principles,  and  precepts  founded  upon  both.  The  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  not  recommended  to  us,  that  we  may  load  our  memories  with  a  mul- 
titude of  unconnected  ideas,  but  that  we  may  bring  together  and  combine  the 
truths  which  are  scattered  up  and  down  in  them,  and  thus  '^  understand  what 
the  will  of  the  Lord  is."  In  the  mind  of  every  intelligent  reader  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, a  system  is  formed,  the  parts  of  which,  by  their  union,  reflect  a  new 
light  upon  ^ne  another ;  and  certainly,  the  utility  of  this  system  is  not  de- 
stroyed or  diminished  by  its  being  committed  to  writing,  or  being  communi- 
cated to  others  by  oral  instruction.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  declama- 
tions which  are.  so  common  against  systematic  theology  ;  and  am  disposed  to 
think,  that  they  are  often  as  little  understood  by  their  authors,  unless  it  be 
their  design,  as,  in  some  instances,  we  have  reason  to  suspect,  to  expose  to 
contempt  a  particular  set  of  opinions,  to  cry  down,  for  example,  not  the  sys- 
tem of  Socinus,  or  Arminius,  but  the  system  of  Calvin.  Were  their  objec- 
tions pointed  against  a  particular  system,  as  improperly  arranged,  as  too  tech- 
nical in  its  form,  or  as  encumbered  with  a  multiplicity  of  useless  distinctions, 
we  might  concur  with  them,  on  finding  the  chaise  to  be  true.  But  to  admit, 
as  they  must  do,  that  religion  is  not  a  mass  of  ineoherent  opinions,  but  a  series 
of  truths  harmonized  by  ^e  wisdom  of  God,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  exclaim 
against  its  exhibition  in  a  regular  form,  as  an  attteropt  to  subject  the  oracles  of 
Heaven  to  the  rules  of  human  wisdom,  is  conduct  which  ill  befits  men  of 
judgment  and  learning,  and  is  worthy  of  those,  alone,  who  '*  know  neither 
what  they  say,  nor  whereof  they  affirm." 

In  the  department  of  polemic  theology,  the  controversies  are  considered 
which  have  been  agitated  in  the  church,  with  respect  to  the  doctrines,  and 
precepts,  and  institutions  of  religion.  The  term  is  derived  from  a  Greek 
word,  which  signifies  warlike,  A  polemic  divine  is  a  warrior ;  he  goes  forth 
into  the  field  to  encounter  the  adversaries  of  the  truth.  The  word  has  an 
odious  sound,  and  seems  to  accord  ill  with  the  character  of  a  teacher  of  religion, 
who  ought  to  be  a  minister  of  peace.  On  this  ground,  polemic  theology  is 
oden  held  up  as  the  object  of  scorn  and  detestation,  and  it  is  loudly  demanded* 
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that  the  voice  of  controversy  should  be  heard  no  more  within  the  walls  of  the 
church,  that  the  disciples  of  Christ  should  bury  all  their  disputes  in  oblivion, 
and,  without  minding  differences  of  opinion,  should  dwell  together  as  brethren 
in  unity.  There  is  much  simplicity  and  want  of  discernment  in  this  proposal, 
when  sincerely  made.  It  is  the  suggestion  of  inconsiderate  zeal  for  one  object, 
overlooking  another  of  at  least  equal  importance,  accounting  truth  nothing  and 
peace  every  thing,  and  imagining  that  there  may  be  solid  peace,  although  it 
does  not  rest  upon  the  foundation  of  truth.  Often,  however,  it  is  intended 
to  conceal  a  sinister  design,  under  the  appearance  of  great  liberality ;  a  design 
to  prevail  upon  one  party  to  be  quiet,  while  the  other  goes  on  to  propagate  its 
opinions  without  opposition.  Every  man  who  has  observed  from  what  quarter 
these  cries  for  peace  most  frequently  come,  must  have  noticed  that  they  are 
as  insidious  as  the  salutation  of  Joab  to  Amasa,  whom  Ke  stabbed  under  the 
fifth  rib  when  he  took  him  by  the  beard,  and  said, — "  Art  thou  in  health, 
brother  ?"^  Nothing  is  more  obvious,  than  that  when  the  truth  is  attacked  it 
ought  to  be  defended ;  and  as  it  would  be  base  pusillanimity  to  yield  it  with- 
out a  struggle  to  its  adversaries,  so  it  would  be  disgraceful,  as  well  as  criminal, 
in  one  of  its  professed  guardians,  not  to  be  qualified  to  sustain  the  dignity  of 
his  office,  and  to  uphold  the  sacred  interests  of  religion,  by  his  arguments  and 
his  eloquence.  He  should  be  ''  able,  by  sound  doctrine,  both  to  exhort,  and  to 
convince  the  gainsay  ers."  If  controversial  theology  be  accounted  an  evil,  it  is 
a  necessary  one ;  and  let  the  blame  be  imputed  to  the  men  who  have  laboured, 
and  are  still  labouring,  to  pervert  the  oracles  of  God,  not  to  those  whom  a 
sense  of  duty  has  compelled  to  come  forward,  and  defend  them  against  the 
rude  assaults  of  presumption  and  impiety. 

Practical  theology  states  and  explains  the  duties  which  are  enforced  upon 
US  ia  divine  revelation.  The  way  is  prepared  for  it  by  the  two  preceding 
departments  of  the  science,  under  which  the  doctrines  are  illustrated  and  vin- 
dicated, upon  which  these  duties  are  founded,  and  which  supply  the  only 
motives  that  will  lead  to  the  proper  and  acceptable  performance  of  them. 
Some  consider  this  as  the  only  part  of  theology  which  is  worthy  of  attention, 
speaking  slightingly  of  faith,  and  pronouncing  high  panegyrics  upon  virtue  as 
the  one  thing  needful ;  and  in  doing  so,  they  display  muchtthe  same  wisdom 
as  a  husbandman  would  show,  who  should  think  only  of  the  produce  of  his 
fields,  without  concerning  himself  with  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and  the  means 
of  calling  forth  its  vegetative  powers.  By  others,  it  is  looked  upon  as  of  infe> 
rior  importance ;  and  they  are  apt  to  suspect  those  who  are  of  a  diflerent 
opinion,  of  being  perverted  in  their  taste,  and  corrupted  in  their  principles, 
and  to  accuse  them  of  bestowing  that  admiration  upon  a  cx)ld  and  uninteresting 
morality,  which  should  be  reserved  for  the  sublime  mysteries  of  faith.  Both 
are  chargeable  with  mistaking  a  part  for  the  whole,  and  disjoining  what  God 
has  united ;  with  forgetting  that  religion,  in  all  its  parts,  is  an  emanation  from 
the  Fountain  of  wisdom  and  purity ;  and  that  it  is  alike  necessary  that  its 
doctrines  should  be  believed,  and  its  duties  should  be  practised.  Religion  is 
a  barren  speculation  when  it  is  treated  merely  as  a  theory.  It  should  uni- 
formly be  represented  as  a  practical  system  ;  the  tendency  of  its  doctrines  to 
promote  holiness  of  heart  and  life  should  be  pointed  out>  and  the  nature  of 
holiness  explained,  that  men  may  know  what  are  the  good  works  which  it  is 
incumbent  upon  them,  as  the  professed  disciples  of  Christ,  to  maintain.  *<  A 
•cribe  well  instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  a  minister  who  would 
declare  all  the  counsel  of  God  to  the  people  under  his  charge,  must  be  an  able 
expounder  of  the  law,  as  well  as  a  zealous  preacher  of  the  gospel. 

Theology  is  not  one  of  those  recondite  subjects,  which  it  is  left  to  the 
curioas  to  investigate,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  which,  speculative  and 
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reflecting  men  may  spend  their  hours  of  leisure  and  solitude.  Its  claim  to  uni- 
versal attention  is  manifest  from  the  succinct  account  which  has  now  been  given 
of  its  nature.  Its  instructions  are  addressed  to  persons  of  every  description, 
to  the  learned,  and  to  the  unlearned,  to  the  retired  student,  and  him  who  is 
engaged  in  the  bustling  scenes  of  life.  It  is  interesting  to  all,  as  furnishing 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  his  Son,  which  is  the  source  of  eternal  life.  But 
in  your  ease,  there  is  a  particular  reason,  besides  a  regard  to  your  personal 
welfare,  why  it  should  not  only  engage  a  share  of  your  thoughts,  but  be  made 
the  principal  object  of  your  inquiries.  Theology  is  your  profession,  as 
medicine  is  that  of  a  physician,  and  law  of  a  barrister.  It  should  be  your 
ambition  to  excel  in  it,  not,  however,  from  the  same  motives  which  stimulate 
the  diligence  of  the  men  of  other  professions,  the  desire  of  feme,  or  the  pros- 
pect of  gain,  but  with  a  view  to  the  faithful  and  honourable  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  the  office  with  which  you  expect  one  day  to  be  intrusted.  '*  These 
men  are  the  servants  of  the  most  High  God,  who  shew  onto  us  the  way  of 
salvation.'* 

In  the  sequd  of  this  lecture,  I  shall  briefly  point  out  the  qualifications 
which  are  indispensably  necessary  to  a  student  of  theology. 

The  first  which  I  shall  mention  is  piety.  I  have  called  theology  a  science, 
but  I  did  not  mean  to  insinuate,  that  like  the  other  sciences,  it  should  be 
regarded  merely  as  a  subject  of  cold  speculation  and .  philosophical  inquiry. 
As  the  conscience  should  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  authority  of  God  in 
this  revelation  of  his  will,  so  the  heart  should  be  aflected  by  the  views  which 
it  gives  of  Him  and  ourselves,  and  all  its  movements  should  be  in  unison  with 
the  manifestations  of  his  character  and  attributes.  While  the  student  of 
theology  is  assiduously  labouring  to  store  his  mind  with  knowledge  which  is 
to  be  communicated  to  others,  it  should  be  his  first  care  to  convert  it  by  faith 
and  prayer  to  his  own  use,  that  he  may  be  nourished  with  the  heavenly  food 
which  he  is  preparing  for  the  household  of  God.  If  we  are  destitute  of  piety, 
we  cannot  enjoy  the  divine  blessing  on  our  studies ;  and  although,  by  the 
exercise  of  our  natural  faculties,  and  the  common  assistance  of  Providence,  we 
may  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  as  well  as  of  any  other  book, 
what  will  it  avail  ?  It  will  minister  no  consolation  to  our  minds,  and  will 
serve  to  aggravate  our  guilt  and  condemnation  ;  for  ♦'  the  servant  who  knew 
his  master's  will  and  did  it  not,  shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes."  The 
knowledge  which  we  do  attain  will  be  superficial  and  only  literal,  the  unre- 
newed mind  being  incapable  of  discerning  spiritual  truths,  and  supernatural 
illumination  being  necessary  to  clear  and  impressive  conceptions  of  doctrines, 
which  reason  is  too  dim-sighted  to  discover.  We  may  think  and  speak  of 
the  wisdom  and  love  of  God  in  redemption,  but  we  shall  feel  no  holy  admira- 
tion of  the  one,  no  animating  and  melting  sense  of  the  other.  The  want  of 
piety  may  even  prove  an  obstacle  to  the  fairness  and  success  of  our  specula- 
tive inquiries ;  for  if  our  hearts  remain  under  the  influence  of  their  innate 
enmity  to  God,  we  cannot  cordially  assent  to  those  parts  of  the  system  which 
exalt  him  so  highly,  and  degrade  us  so  low  ;  and  we  may  be  tempted,  as 
others  before  us  have  been,  to  accommodate  them  to  our  prejudices,  to  mould 
them  into  a  shape  more  pleasing  to  our  taste,  more  accordant  with  our  feel- 
ings. Those  who  indulge  in  perverse  disputes,  and  resist  the  truth,  are  re- 
presented as  ♦*  men  of  corrupt  minds."*  You  ought  therefore  to  begin,  and  to 
carry  on  your  studies,  with  fervent  prayer  for  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  reve- 
lation in  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  who  will  lead  you  into  all  the  truth,  and 
fill  you  with  joy  and  peace  in  believing.  He  who  mingles  humble  and 
devout  supplications  with  his  studies,  cannot  fail  to  succeed. 

But  piety,  although  indispensably  necessary,  is  not  the  only  qualification. 
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The  study  of  theology  demands,  if  not  the  powers  of  genius,  yet  certainly  a 
competent  portion  of  intellectual  ability,  a  mind  capable  of  attention  and 
patient  investigation,  of  distinguishing  and  combining,  and  of  communioating 
the  result  of  its  inquiries  by  accurate  arrangement,  and  perspicuous  exposi- 
tion. It  is  a  strange  and  unfounded  notion,  that  theology  is  an  inferior  study, 
and  that  those  may  succeed  in  it  who  are  disqualified  for  any  other  profession. 
Irreligious  men  may  think  that  the  lame  and  the  blind  are  offerings  good 
enough  for  the  altar  of  God,  but  his  service  is  worthy  of  the  noblest  talents  ; 
and  although  the  ministrations  of  weak  men  have  been  frequently  blessed, 
while  those  of  some  others  far  superior  to  them  have  not  been  attended  with 
equal  success,  yet  there  is  no  doubt,  that  upon  the  whole  it  has  been  by  the 
labours  of  persons  properly  furnished  for  the  work  by  nature  and  education, 
that  the  edification  of  the  church  and  the  general  interests  of  religion  have 
been  chiefly  promoted.  The  mention  of  education  leads  me  to  remark,  that  as 
a  competent  portion  of  natural  talents  is  requisite  to  sucoMs  in  the  study  ot 
theology,  it  is  farther  requisite  that  these  should  be  improved  by  previous 
discipline.  You  know  what  are  the  preparatory  studies  which  our  church 
prescribes  to  those  who  are  looking  forward  to  the  office  of  the  ministry. 
Whether  their  time  is  employed  in  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  languages,  or 
in  cultivating  the  sciences,  the  object  is  not  only  to  enlarge  their  stock  of 
ideas,  or  to  open  the  sources  from  which  ideas  may  be  derived,  but  to  exer- 
cise and  invigorate  their  faculties,  and  to  form  their  minds  to  habits  of  reflec- 
tion and  inquiry.  Individuals  may  sometimes  be  found,  who  have  not  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  a  regular  education,  but  are  so  eminently  gifted  by  nature 
as  to  be  able  to  perform,  in  a  creditable  manner,  the  duties  of  public  teachers 
of  religion.  But  such  instances  are  rare ;  and  nothing  is  more  absurd,  than 
upon  the  authority  of  a  few  extraordinary  cases  to  establish  a  general  rule. 
In  general,  an  unlearned  ministry  will  be  neither  respectable  nor  useful.  The 
experiment  was  made  some  years  ago  in  this  country,  but  its  success  was  not 
such  as  to  encourage  its  patrons  to  persist  in  it  long.  They  soon  discovered 
the  incompetency  of  illiterate  preachers,  and  found  it  expedient,  for  the  credit 
of  their  party,  to  furnish  them  with  a  portion  of  human  learning,  which  was 
once  represented  as  useless  and  pernicious.  It  has  been  sagely  asked,  what 
need  is  there  of  Greek  and  Latin  and  philosophy,  to  qualify  a  man  for  pro- 
claiming the  good  news  of  salvation  ?  Why  should  he  waste  his  time  in 
schools  and  universities,  where  nothing  is  to  be  learned  but  the  vain  wisdom 
of  the  world  ?  Let  him  take  the  Scriptures  into  his  hand,  and  then  declare 
to  his  fellow-sinners  what  he  has  read  and  believed.  To  these  reasoners,  or 
rather  declaimers,  for  of  the  crime  of  reasoning  they  are  on  this  occasion 
guiltless,  1  would  reply  in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  **  What  is  the  chaff  to 
the  wheat?"  Bring  forth  your  self-taught  haranguers,  and  place,  in  oppo- 
sition to  them,  an  equal  number  of  preachers  of  man's  making,  as  you  some- 
times caU  them,  that  we  may  judge  of  the  utility  or  worthlessness  of  human 
learning,  by  the  self-sufficient  dogmatism,  the  enthusiastic  rhapsodies,  and  the 
perpetual  recurrence  of  a  few  favourite  topics,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  by  the 
good  sense,  the  lucid  arrangement,  and  the  varied  illustration  of  truth,  on  the 
other.  Learning,  then,  is  necessary  to  the  study  of  theology ;  and  without 
its  aid,  our  knowledge  must  be  very  incomplete.  Can  he  be  called  a  divine, 
whose  accomplishments  are  little  superior,  if  they  be  superior,  to  those  of 
many  pious  mechanics ;  or  can  he  expound  the  Scriptures,  who  is  unable  to 
consult  them  in  the  original  languages,  and  is  unacquainted  with  the  histories, 
and  laws,  and  manners,  and  opinions,  to  which  they  so  often  refer  ?  In  this 
Tiew,  it  may  be  justly  said,  philo8opkia  theologix  ancillatur, — philosophy  is 
the  handmaid,  although  not  the  mistress,  of  theology.  I  conclude  this  topic, 
with  a  familiar  scriptural  allusion,  for  which  we  are  probably  indebted  to 
Origen,  the  father  of  allegorical  interpretation,  who,  recommending  to  his  friend 
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Gregory  of  Nazianzum  the  study  of  the  Grecian  philosophy  as  a  means  of 
preparing  him  for  the  study  of  the  Christian  religion,  adds,  that  as  the 
Israelites  employed  the  spoils  of  Egypt  in  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle 
and  its  furniture,  so  we  should  consecrate  our  learning  to  the  service  of 
God. 

I  shall  take  notice  only  of  another  qualification,  the  love  of  truth,  which  it; 
to  be  found  in  every  mind  imbued  with  piety.  Whatever  is  the  subject  of 
inquiry,  men  are  always  desirous  to  discover  the  truth,  unless  it  happen  that 
error  will  be  more  soothing,  or  more  conducive  to  their  immediate  interests ; 
but  here,  it  should  be  sought  with  greater  diligence  and  care  than  in  any  ot 
the  sciences,  on  account  of  its  superior  value.  The  constant  aim  of  a  student 
of  theology,  must  be  to  ascertain  the  mind  of  Gt>d  in  the  Scriptures,  by  read- 
ing and  reflecting  upon  them.  He  should  come  to  the  study,  not  with  a  view 
to  find  out  arguments  in  favour  of  the  system  which  he  may  have  been  pre- 
viously led  to  adopt,  but  to  learn  what  is  the  system  which  has  proceeded  from 
the  Father  of  lights  by  the  piinistry  of  his  inspired  messengers.  I  do  not 
mean  to  concur  with  some  (declaimers,)  who  would  dissuade  the  student  from 
having  any  recourse  to  human  aid,  and  call  upon  him  to  make  his  own  under- 
standing his  only  resource,  and  to  commence  his  inquiries  as  unprovided  and 
as  helpless  as  if  not  an  individual  had  gone  before  him  to  point  out  the  way. 
I  do  not  so  undervalue  the  labours  of  pious  and  learned  men,  who  shine  as 
lights  in  the  firmament  of  the  church  ;  and  1  have  little  doubt,  that  nothing 
would  be  more  mortifying  to  those  declaimers,  than  our  adopting  their  advice 
in  its  full  extent,  and  treating  their  own  writings  with  as  little  regard  as  they 
wish  us  to  express  for  the  writings  of  others.  But  I  mean,  that  while  we  con- 
sult the  opinions  of  others,  we  should  remember  that  they  are  fallible,  and  in 
themselves  of  no  authority ;  and  that  our  ultimate  appeal  should  be  to  the 
Scriptures,  by  which  alone  the  question  of  truth  and  error  can  be  decided  in 
religion.  Follow  them  whithersoever  they  shall  lead  you.  Refuse  not  to  fol- 
low them,  although  it  should  be  necessary  to  part  from  those,  whose  dictates 
you  have  been  hitherto  accustomed  to  reverence  as  oracles.  He  who  holds 
the  office  which  I  have  undertaken  must  deliver  a  particular  system,  because 
it  is  the  system  of  the  church  which  has  appointed  him,  and  because  he  be- 
lieves it  to  be  true.  He  must  say  also,  that  if  you  will  be  ministers  of  that 
church,  you  must  adopt  her  creed,  because  she  allows  no  other  to  be  taught  to 
the  people.  But  farther  he  has  no  right  to  proceed.  He  is  not  the  lord  of 
your  faith.  He  does  not  claim  to  teach  authoritatively,  and,  like  Pythagoras, 
to  substitute  his  own  affirmations  for  wisdom.  He  calls  upon  you  to  inquire 
for  yourselves,  with  earnest  prayer  for  divine  illumination,  and  to  embrace  the 
truth  wherever  you  may  find  it.  **  Prove  all  things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is 
good." 
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LECTURE  II. 

SOtJRCES  OF  THEOLOGY :  REASON. 

SooToefl  of  Tkeology,  Reason  and  Revelatbn — Reason  defined :  Extent  of  its  DiscoTories  re- 
specting the  Being  and  Attributes  of  Grod  ;  Man's  Relation  to  God  ;  Creation;  Providence ; 
Morality  ;  and  the  Immortality  of  die  Soal — Reason  insufficient  to  establish  the  Doctrines  of 
natural  Religion :  totally  silent  respecting  those  of  snpematural  Religion — The  just  Office  of 
Reason  in  Theology. 

In  the  preceding  lecture,  I  endeavoured  to  give  yon  a  general  view  of  the 
nature  of  theology,  and  pointed  out  its  superiority  to  every  other  subject  of 
study.  As  it  treats  of  God  and  divine  things,  of  our  duty  and  our  hopes,  it  is 
equally  interesting  to  the  learned  and  the  unlearned.  I  showed  you  that  it  is 
distinguished  into  natural,  and  supernatural  or  revealed  theology ;  and  that  of 
the  latter  there  are  three  divisions,-— didactic,  polemic,  and  practical  theology. 
Didactic  theology  explains  the  doctrines  of  religion,  and  states  the  proofs,  or 
the  arguments  by  which  their  truth  is  evinced.  Polemic  theology  considers 
the  controversies  respecting  those  doctrines,  and  replies  to  the  objections  of 
adversaries.  It  is  the  business  of  practical  theology  to  point  out  the  improve- 
ment which  should  be  made  of  the  doctrines,  by  detailing  the  duties  incumbent 
upon  diose  who  profess  to  receive  them  as  true,  and  the  motives  which  they 
supply  to  the  faithful  performance  of  tliese  duties.  I  concluded  by  laying  be- 
fore you  some  of  the  qualifications  for  the  study  of  theology  ;  and  I  mentioned 
piety,  without  which  the  study,  if  not  unsuccessful,  will  certainly  be  unpro- 
fitable ;  a  competent  share  of  human  learning,  which  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  eminence  in  your  profession ;  and  the  love  of  truth,  or  a  sincere  desire 
to  know  the  will  of  God,  leading  to  candour  and  diligence  in  your  inquiries. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  inquire  what  are  the  sources  of  theology ;  or,  in 
other  words,  what  are  the  sources  from  which  our  knowledge  of  it  is  derived. 
These  are  reason  and  revelation.  Here  our  attention  is  demanded  to  such 
questions  as  these — Whether  reason  and  revelation  are  both  necessary^?  If 
only  one,  whether  is  it  reason  or  revelation  ?  and,  lastly,  if  reason  alone  is  in- 
sufficient, how  far  its  discoveries  extend,  and  what  are  its  defects,  which  are 
supplied  by  revelation  ? 

Reason  signifies,  in  this  place,  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  of  man, 
exercised  without  any  supernatural  assistance  in  the  investigation  of  religion. 
Whether  under  its  guidance  he  can  attain  all  the  knowledge  which  is  necessary 
to  conduct  him  to  virtue  and  happiness,  is  the  great  subject  of  controversy 
between  infidels  and  Christians.  There  is  another  dispute,  among  Christians 
themselves,  with  respect  to  the  degree  of  its  ability ;  while  some  maintain  that 
it  can  discover  the  doctrines  of  what  is  called  natural  religion,  others  affirm 
that  these  could  not  be  known  without  the  aid  of  revelation. 

Nothing  is  more  unphilosophical,  and  a  more  certain  source  of  error,  than 
to  indulge  in  vague  speculations  and  barren  generalities  upon  any  subject,  when 
it  is  in  our  power  to  enter  into  a  close  investigation  of  it^  and  to  bring  it  to  the 
test  of  experience.  It  is  easy  to  present  to  us  a  system  of  religion,  contain- 
ug  a  variety  of  articles  supportea  by  a  train  of  arguments,  which  seem  to 
amount  to  demonstration ;  and  to  tell  us,  that  reason,  being  the  gift  of  God, 
must  be  perfectly  sufficient  to  direct  men  in  all  the  parts  of  their  duty ;  that 
religion  being  a  general  concern,  they  would  not  be  responsible,  unless  they 
were  all  furnished  with  the  means  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  It ,  that  tho 
supposition  of  supplementary  means  is  a  reflection  upon  the  wisdom  of  God, 
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as  if  he  had  not  originally  adapted  roan  to  his  situation,  and  was  hence  com- 
pelled to  devise  a  new  expedient  for  correcting  the  error.  Without  examining 
these  assertions  one  by  one,  and  showing,  which  we  might  do,  that  they 
are  mere  gratuitous  assumptions,  it  may  suffice  to  observe,  that  not  a  single 
fact  in  the  history  of  mankind  can  be  adduced  in  confirmation  of  them. 
They  are  an  Utopian  description  of  an  imaginary  state,  not  a  sober  relation 
of  things  which  really  exist.  They  are  a  priori  arguments,  or  arguments 
deduced  from  our  own  previous  conceptions,  not  arguments,  a  posteriori,  or 
founded  on  observation  and  experience.  The  question  is  not,  what  should  be, 
according  to  our  ideas  of  justice  and  fitness,  but  what  actually  is;  not  what 
purposes  reason,  abstractly  considered,  may  be  presumed  to  accomplish,  but 
what  purposes  reason,  as  existing  in  men,  is  found  to  have  actually  accom- 
plished. It  is  preposterous,  first  to  give  an  arbitrary  definition  of  reason,  and 
then  to  conclude  that  it  is  capable  of  exerting  all  the  power  which  we  have 
been  pleased  to  ascribe  to  it ;  it  is  more  consonant  to  sound  philosophy,  to 
judge  of  the  power  of  reason  by  its  efiects.  In  a  word,  we  must  not  waste 
our  time,  and  impose  upon  ourselves,  by  endeavouring  to  show  beforehand 
what  reason  can  do  ;  we  ought  to  proceed  according  to  a  different  and  a  safer 
plan,  and  inquire  what  it  has  actually  done. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  there  are  two  senses  in  which  reason  may 
be  understood,  and  consequently,  that  what  is  true  of  it  in  one  sense,  may 
not  be  true  in  another.  First,  reason  may  signify  the  high  intellectual  ability 
with  which  man  was  endowed  at  his  creation ;  and  which  we  may  conceive 
to  have  been  as  sufficient  to  direct  him  in  his  original  state,  as  instinct  is  to 
direct  the  lower  animals,  both  being  perfect  in  their  kind.  I  would  not  affirm, 
however,  that  even  then  reason  was  his  only  guide,  because  it  appears  from 
the  sacred  history  that  he  lived  in  familiar  intercourse  with  his  Maker,  and 
was  favoured  with  occasional  communications  of  his  will.  Secondly,  reason 
may  signify  the  intellectual  powers  of  man  in  his  present  state,  when  he  feels 
the  effects  of  the  fall  in  all  his  faculties,  and  both  his  mind  and  conscience  are 
defiled.  It  is  with  reason  in  this  sense  alone  that  we  have  at  present  to  do. 
It  is  no  more  an  impeachment  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  to  affirm 
the  incompetence  of  corrupt  reason  in  matters  of  religion,  than  it  is  to  say, 
that  an  eye,  which  in  consequence  of  disease  does  not  see  at  all,  or  sees  im- 
perfectly, is  unfit  for  the  purpose  which  it  was  originally  intended  to  serve. 

From  the  preceding  observations,  we  perceive  that  it  is  not  from  theory 
but  from  experiment,  not  from  conjecture  but  from  fact,  that  we  can  ascertain 
what  assistance  may  be  expected  from  reasoa  in  the  study  of  theology.  Let 
us,  then,  review  some  of  the  doctrines  of  what  is  called  natural  religion,  and 
is  supposed  properly  to  lie  within  the  province  of  reason,  that  we  may  see 
what  has  been  the  result  of  its  researches. 

The  first  principle  of  religion  is  the  existence  of  God,  who  made  us,  and 
to  whom  we  owe  homage  and  obedience.  No  doubt  seems  to  be  entertained 
that  this  fundamental  truth  is  demonstrable  by  reason ;  and,  accordingly,  there 
are  many  books  in  which  it  is  evinced  by  arguments  so  strong  and  conclusive, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  any  man  who  has  attended  tot  hem  can 
continue  an  atheist.  The  metaphysician,  we  should  think,  would  be  over- 
powered by  the  profound  reasonings  of  Clarke ;  and  the  man  of  a  plainer 
understanding,  by  the  more  obvious  proofs  collected  in  the  writings  of  Ray, 
and  Derham,  and  Paley.  There  is  one  thing  which  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked, that  this  triumphant  demonstration,  as  it  may  be  justly  called,  is  found 
only  in  the  writings  of  Christians ;  for  although  a  similar  train  was  pursued 
by  some  of  the  heathen  philosophers, — as  Cicero  in  his  work  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  gods,  and  Socrates  in  the  dialogues  of  Xenophon,-^lhe  illustra- 
tion was  not  so  ample  as  it  is  now  made  by  the  discoveries  of  modern  philo- 
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8ophy,  nor  was  the  conclusion  to  ^hich  it  naturally  led,  drawn  with  equal 
clearness  and  confidence.  The  cause  of  this  difference  we  are  at  no  loss  to 
divine.  To  the  Gentiles,  Uie  existence  of  God  was  a  point  involved  in  doubt, 
an  inference  to  be  deduced  from  premises  ;  and  they  who  saw  some  steps  of 
the  process,  were  not  always  able  to  see  with  equal  distinctness  the  result. 
When  Christians  sit  down  to  discuss  the  subject,  they  are  fully  convinced  of 
the  fact;  and  how  different  it  is  to  discover  an  unknown  truth,  by  a  slow 
induction  of  particulars,  and  to  find  out  proofs  of  a  truth  already  admitted ; 
how  much  easier  the  one  process  is  than  the  other,  you  will  perceive  upon 
the  slightest  reflection.  The  formef  is  like  the  voyage  of  Columbus,  who 
did  not  know  whether  there  was  such  a  country  as  America,  and  had  nothing 
but  probability  to  support  him  amidst  the  difficulties  and  perils  of  the  enter- 
prise ;  the  latter  is  like  the  same  voyage  now,  when  the  place  being  known, 
the  sailor  can  shape  his  course  to  it  by  his  chart  and  his  compass. 

Nature,  it  is  acknowledged,  cries  aloud  in  all  her  works  that  there  is  a  God ; 
"  but  she  spoke  in  vain,"*  as  a  late  writer  observes,  •*  to  the  sages  of  antiquity, 
who  either  altogether  failed  to  interpret  her  language,  or  buffered  the  still 
whisper  of  *  divine  philosophy'  to  be  lost  amidst  the  various  bustle  of  the 
world." 

**  The  ancients,  imperfect  as  their  sciences  were,  knew  more  than  enough 
of  the  harmony  and  design  of  the  universe,  to  draw  out  an  unanswerable 
argument  from  final  causes ;  and  in  point  of  fact,  they  did  draw  out  both  that 
and  other  arguments  so  far  as  to  leave  us  indisputable  proof,  that  the  God  of 
NATURAL  THBOLOGY  will  nevcr  be  any  thing  more  than  the  dumb  idol  of 
philosophy ;  neglected  by  the  philosopher  himself,  and  unknown  to  the  mul- 
titude, acknowledged  in  the  closet,  and  forgotten  in  the  world."  *  This  truth 
made  no  impression  upon  their  minds,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  did  not. 
ai  their  notions  of  it  were  exceedingly  imperfect  and  erroneous.  **  The  idea 
of  what  has  been  called  the'  personality  of  the  Deity,  or  his  distinct  subsist- 
ence, was  in  a  great  measure  unknown  to  them.  The  Deity  was  considered 
not  so  much  an  intelligent  being,  as  an  animating  power  diffused  throughout 
the  world ;  and  was  introduced  into  their  speculative  system  to  account  for 
the  motion  of  that  passive  mass  of  matter,  which  was  supposed  coeval  and 
co-existing  with  himself."  In  practice,  they  adopted  the  polytheism  of  their 
country,  and  paid  religious  honours  to  the  endless  train  of  gods  and  goddesses, 
who  were  acknowledged  by  the  vulgar.  There^was  not  a  nation  upon  earth  but 
the  Jews,  in  which  Uie  living  and  true  God  was  adored.  Every  object  was 
mistaken  for  him;  every  part  of  the  universe  was  deified,  and  fancy  exerted 
its  creative  power  in  superadding  a  multitude  of  imaginary  beings  ;  insomuch, 
that  the  gods  of  Greece,  that  seat  of  refinement  and  philosophy,  amounted  to 
thirty  thousand.  In  modem  India,  where  science  has  been  long  cultivated, 
the  number  is  still  greater,  and  we  are  astonished  at  the  information  that  its 
gods  are  estimated  by  millions,  t  Such  are  the  achievements  of  reason  with 
respect  to  the  first  principle  of  religion. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  the  office  of  religion  to  inform  us  of  our  relation 
to  God,  because  this  is  the  foundation  of  our  duty  to  him.  Although  we 
should  conceive  the  existence  of  an  all-perfect  being,  if  there  subsisted  no 
connexion  between  him  and  us,  how  much  soever  his  excellencies  might 
excite  our  admiration,  he  would  have  no  claim  to  our  homage  and  obe- 
dience. By  us,  God  is  regarded  in  the  characters  of  our  Creator  and  Go- 
vernor ;  and  these  ideas  are  so  familiar  to  our  minds,  so  interwoven  with  our 
sentiments  and  feelings  from  our  infancy,  that  they  appear  to  us  almost  self* 
evident,  and  we  can  scarcely  think  it  possible  that  they  should  not  occur  to 

*  Sumnor'fl  Reooids  of  the  Crtttioii,  prefix;  f  880,000,000. 
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every  person  of  reflection.  We  believe  that  all  things  were  created  by  (he 
almighty  power  of  God;  and,  although  the  production  of  the  universe  outof 
nothing  is  an  event  of  which  we  can  form  no  conception,  because  experience 
has  not  made  us  acquainted  wiih  any  thing  similar,  yet  we  consider  the  cause 
as  adequate,  omnipotence  being  able  to  do  every  thing  which  does  not  imply 
a  contradiction.  But  men,  having  the  light  ef  nature  alone  as  their  guide, 
entertained  diflerent  sentiments.  Unassisted  reaeon  never  arrived  at  this 
conclusion,  that  the  universe  had  a  beginning ;  nor  when  it  was  suggested, 
did  it  obtain  its  assent.  Ux  nihilo  nihil  Jit,  nothing  is  made  out  of  nothing, 
was  a  maxim  received  without  dispute  by  all  the  sages  of  antiquity.  In  the 
detail  of  their  systems,  they  differed  from  each  other ;  but  they  all  concurred 
in  rejecting  as  absunVthe  idea  of  a  proper. creation.  Some  of  them  believed, 
that  the  universe  was  eternal  both  in  matter  ^md  form  ;  that  th«  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  in  the  heavens ;  plants,  animals,  and  minerals  on  the  earth,  had 
always  been  ;  and  that  the  human  r^ce  had  no  beginning,  and  would  have  no 
end.  Others  maintained,  that  the  present jorder  of  things  had  a  beginning; 
but  they  attributed  it  to  accident,* to  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  which, 
dancing  up  and  down  in  infinite  sj;)ace,  united  themselves  at  last  in  the  present 
regular  system.  Of  those  who  acknowledged  a  deity,  some,  instead  of  con- 
sidering him  as  the  Creator,  confounded  him  with  his  works ;  and  imagined 
him  to  be  a  soul  or  vital  principle  diflused  throughout  the  universe,  Mjyf  giving 
life  and  motion  to  its  various  parts,  as  the  soul  of  man  animates  his  body ; 
while  others,  although  they  distinguished  him  from  the  universe,  did  not  be- 
lieve that  he  made  it,  but  only  that  he  reduced  the  wild  chaotic  mass  into  order. 
According  to  all.  of  them,  matter  was  eo-etepnal  with  t^he  deity,  and  only 
thus  far  dependent  upon  him,  that  his  power  was  exerted  in  moving  and 
arranging  4t.  Their  notion,  therefore,  of  the  relation  of  man  to  God  must 
have  been  very  different  from  ours,  who  believe  that  he  made  us,  and  the 
earth  on  which  we  dwell,  and  the  heavens  which  shed  their  influences  upon 
us,  and  that  **  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.'* 

We  could  not  expect  those  who  were  so  much  mistaken,  or  so  imperfectly 
informed  with  respect  to  the  character  of  God  as  the  Creator  of  the  world,  to 
entertain  just  ideas  of  his  government  of  it.  It  was  natural  for  such  philoso- 
phers as  attributed  tlie  present  system  to  chance,  to  deny  a  providence ;  and 
accordingly,  the  followers  of  Epicurus  represented  the  gods  as  indolently 
reposing  in  their  own  region  of  undisturbed  felicity,  and  beholding  with  indif- 
ference the  concerns  of  mortals.  The  sentiments  of  some  other  philosophers 
were  diflerent ;  and  we  are  delighted  to  hear  them  expressing  themselves  in  a 
manner  approaching,  in  accuracy  and  sublimity,  to  the  discourses  of  those 
who  have  derived  their  knowledge  from  the  high  source  of  revelation.  *'  Of 
religion  towards  the  gods,"  says  Bpictetus,  **  this  is  the  principal  thing,  to 
form  right  conceptions  of  them  as  existing,  and  administering  all  things 
well  and  justly ;  to  obey  them,  and  acquiesce  in  all  things  that  happen,  and 
to  follow  willingly  as  being  under  the  conduct  of  the  most  excellent  mind." 
But  the  elevated  language  of  the  Stoics  loses  much  of  its  value,  when  we  reflect 
upon  their  doctrihe  of  fate,  which  meant  some  inexplicable  necessity  by  which 
all  things  were  controlled,  and  to  which  gods  as  well  as  men  were  compelled 
to  yield.  The  world,  then,  was  not  properly  governed  by  the  gods ;  but  they, 
as  well  as  their  nominal  subjects,  were  governed  by  fate,  ami  bound  by  the 
eternal  and  inviolable  chain  of  causes  and  eflfects.  The  opinion  of  the  vulgar 
was  more  simple.  The  dominion  of  the  gods  was  acknowledged  by  their 
prayers  and  thanksgivings,  apd  other  religious  services ;  but  even  in  their 
creed,  the  power  of  the  gods  was  circumscribed  by  stem  irresistible  necessity, 
or  was  exercised  with  all  the  wantonness  of  caprice,  and,  as  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  say,  in  some  instances  with  injustice.     The  idea  of  a  Providence 
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floated  in  the  minds  of  the  heathens,  but  they  were  not  able  to  give  it  a  distinct 
and  consistent  shape.  Ail  that  reason  could  do,  was  to  point  out  the  general 
troth ;  it  failed  in  its  attempts  to  illustrate  it,  and  to  erect  upon  this  foundation 
the  superstructure  of  rational  piety. 

Let  us,  in  the  next  plaee,  inquire  what  have  been  the  discoveries  of  reason 
in  morality.  Here  h  must  be  acknowledged  that  its  success  has  been  greater. 
There  are  admirable  treatisesapon  morality,  which  were  composed  by  heathen 
philosophers,  and'  may  be  perused  with  pleasure  and  advantage;  but  he  is 
very  ignorant  indeed,  who  imagines  that  he  shall  find  in  them  a  perfect  system 
of  duty.  Lactantius,  indeed,  has  somewhisre  affirmed,  that  every  thing  deli- 
vered in  the  Scriptures  on  this  subject,  i»  contained  in  the  writings  of  one  or 
other  of  the  philosophers ;  but  Lactantius,  although  a  fine  reasoner,  and  an 
elegant  writer,  is  not  entitled  to  much  deference  in  questions  of  theology,  of 
which  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  an  incompetent  judge.  What  he  has  affirmed 
is  not  true ;  for  in  the  moral  systems  of  the  philosophers,  some  duties  of  great 
importance  are  omitted,  and -some  things  which  they  call  virtues,  when  brought 
to  the  Christian  standard,  turn  out  to  be  vices.  According  to  Cicero,  '*  virtue 
proposes  glory  as  its  end,  and  looks  for  no  other  reward."  Zeno  maintained, 
*^  that  all  crimes  are  equal,  and  that  a.  person  who  has  ofiended  or  injured  us 
should  never  be  forgiven."  It  was  his  opinion,  as  well  as  that  of  other  philo- 
sophers, *' that. the  crime  against  nature  is  a  matter  of  indifiference."  The 
Cynics  held,  **  thatthere  was  nothing  shameful  in  committing  acts  of  lewdness 
in  public.'*  Aristippus  affirmed,  '*  that  as  pleasure  was  the  summum  bonum^ 
a  man  might  practise  thef\,  sacrilege,  or  adultery,  as  he  had  opportunity." 
Humility,  which  is  the  first  of  Christian  virtues,  waa  despised  as  an  indication 
of  a  mean,  dastardly  spirit ;  and  the  tendency  of  their  moral  lessous  was  to 
inspire  a  notion  of  pergonal  dignity,  a  feeling  of  self-approbation,  a  conscious- 
ness of  worth,  whivh  of  all  tempers  the  Scriptures  pronounce  to  be  the  most 
offensive  to  our  Maker.  Besides  the  motality  of  the  heathens,  imperfect  as  it 
was,  wanted  authority.  Being  rather  a  deduction  of  reason,  than  a  law  ema- 
nating from  the  Author  of  our  beinj^,  of  the  communications  of  whose  will 
they  were  ignorant,  it  had  little  or  no  power  over  conscience ;  and  the  motives 
with  which  it  was  enforced,  were  not  of  sufficient  efficacy  to  counteract  the 
innate  propensity  to  evil,  and  to  overcome  the  strong  temptations  to  which 
men  are  daily  exposed.  Hence  a  general  depravity  of  manners  prevailed 
among  the  ancient  Gentiles,  and  still  prevails  among  modem  healliens  to  a 
degree,  of  which,  corrupt  as  Christian  countries  are,-  we  can  hasdly  form  a 
conception :  a  depravity  which  extended  not  only  to  the  lower  and  uneducated 
classes,  but  to  the  higher  and  better  informed,  and  even  to  the  very  men  who 
professed  to  be  teachers  of  wisdom.  We  are  apt  to- impose  upon  ourselves,  or 
to  be  imposed  upon  by  others,  when  we  are  thinking  of  the  heathen  philoso- 
phers. We  look  upon  them  as  a  set  of  sages,  who  spent  their  days  in  the 
study  and  practice  of  virtue.  But  the  particulars  of  their  history  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  the  testimony  i)f  seme  of  their  own  order,  will  correct 
this  mistake,  and  show  us  ^at  they  were  unprincipled  declaimers,  whose 
infamous  conduct  daily  gave  the  lie  to  their  eloquent  harangues.  Suspicion 
rests  upon  the  most  celebrated  naroee ;  and  with  respect  even  to  Socrates,  the 
visit  which  he  paid  to  an  Athenian  courtezan  to  see  her  beauty.,  and  to  teach 
her  more  perfectly  the  arts  of  seduction,  and  the  profane  oaths  with  which  his 
conversation  was  interlarded,  with  some  other  particulars  in  his  history,  place 
him  at  an  immense  distance  from  the  lowest  member  of  a  Christian  church. 
Were  this  wisest  of  men  according  to  the  oracle,  this  pattern  of  every  excel- 
lence according  to  the  npnsensical  panegyrics  of  pedants  and  fools,  now  to 
appear  among  us,  no  man  with  correct  ideas  of  piety  and  morality  would 
choose  to  be  seen  in  his  company. 
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Lastly,  what  was  the  result  of  the  inquiries  of  reason  with  respect  to  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  ?  a  doctrine  of  primary  importance  in  religion.  The 
common  people  generally  helieved,  that  the  soul  survived  the  death  of  the 
body,  and  that  there  was  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  but  they 
could  assign  no  reason  for  the  belief,  but  the  authority  of  their  ancestors  and 
popular  writers,  especially  the  poets,  the  theologians  of  the  vulgar.  The 
doctrine  had  not  been  adopted  by  their  ancestors  hi  consequence  of  a  process 
of  reasoning  from  which  it  was  the  legitimate  inference,  but  they  also  had 
received  it  without  examination,  upon  the  testimony  of  others.  .  When  Uius 
traced  back  from  age  to  age,  it  appears  that  it  was  a  tradition,  or  a  fragment 
of  revelation,  preserved  amidst  th6  general  wreck;  and  consequently,  that  it  is 
unfair  to  produce  this  article  as  a  proof  of  the  sagacity  of  reason  in  the  investi** 
gation  of  truth.  The  philosophers,  not  content  with  implicit  faith,  endeavoured 
to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul  by  argument ;  but  although  they  enjoyed 
this  advantage,  that  the  fact  was  known,  and  it  was  left  to  them  only  to  bring 
evidence  in  support  of  it,  they  had  no  great  cause  to  congratulate  themselves 
on  their  success.  Some  of  their  arguments  may  be  admitted  to  be  good ;  bui 
this  praise  is  not  due  to  them  all.  In  the  Phsdo  of  Plato,  the  reasoning  is 
often  exceedingly  obscure,  and  arguments  are  employed  so  fanciful,  and  so 
manifestly  false,  that  while  we  cannot  avoid  pitying  those  who  groped  their 
way  by  the  dubious  twilight  of  nature,  we  are  not  surprised  that  they  should 
have  produced  no  permanent  conviction  in  the  mind.  **  I  know  not  how  it 
happens,'*  says  Cicero,  **  that,  when  I  read,  I  assent,  but  when  I  have  laid 
down  the  book,  all  that  assent  vanishes."  Af^r  all  the  arguments  which  the 
philosophers  could  muster  up,  suspicion  haunted  their  minds,  that  there  was 
some  step  ia  the  process  which  weakened  the  force  of  the  conclusion. 
Socrates  himself  died  in  doubt,  as  we  learn  from  the  close  of  his  Apology,  as 
given  by  Plato.  '*  It  is  time,"  he  says  to  his  judges,  *'  fwr  us  to  depart,  that 
I  may  die,  and  you  may  live  ; .  to  which  of  us  shall  it  be  better,  is  unknown  to 
all  but  God."  This  uncertainty,  this  hesitation,  we  should  take  into  the 
account,  when  we  light  upon  some  passage,  in  which  the  confidence  of  hope 
is  expressed,  and  death  seems  to  be  longed  for  as  a  dismission  *^  ad  tUud  divU 
num  ammorum  concilium  catumque^  ex  hac  turba  et  coliuvione^*'*  from  this 
vile  and  worthless  crowd  into  the  divine  .council  and  assembly  of  souls. 
Their  thoughts  were  as  changeable  as  some  of  our  days,  which  are  alternately 
darkened  by  clouds  and  rain,  and  cheered  by  gleams  of  sunshine. 

This  induction  of  particulars  will  serve  to  prove  the  insufficiency  of  reason 
to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  natural  theology.  Let  no  man 
presume  to  tell  us  that  it  is  sufficient,  till  he  can  point  out  an  instance,  in 
which,  wit^ut  any  assistance,  it  has  discovered  and  established,  by  satisfac* 
tory  arguments,  the  great  truths  of  religion.  And  here  I  may  observe,  that 
little  as  reason  has  done.  We  have  no  evidence  (hat  it  could  have  done  so  much, 
if  all  aid  had  been  withheld,  and  it  had  been  left  to  work  out  its  discoveries 
alone.  But  its  solitary  strength  has  not  been  fair])r  tried ;  for  man  has  never 
been  without  revelation,  and,  although  it  was  in  a  great  measure  lost  among 
the  nations  of  the  world,  yet  some  fragments  of  it  remained,  with  which 
they  contrived  to  make  up  their  various  systems  of  religion.  From  this 
source,  they  derived  the  general  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  their 
notions  of  providence,  of  morality,  and  of  a  future  state,  ftnd  still  more  plainly, 
their  oracles  and  prophets,  their  sacrifices,  and  the  opinion,  of  the  placability 
of  the  divine  nature  upon  which  they  were  founded.  Tradition  was  supple- 
mentary to  reason.  Its  light,  indeed,  was  faint ;  bat  still  it  served  to  show 
dimly  some  objects,  which  the  eye  of  reason  could  not  have  discovered  amidst 

*  Cie.  de  SeoMtute,  xxiii. 
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the  wirroundrng  darkness.  "  Though  the  ancients,"  says  Shuckford,  refer- 
ring to  their  theories  concerning  the  origin  of  things,  but  his  obserrations  are 
applicable  to  other  parts  of  theology,  **  have  hinted  many  of  the  positions 
laid  down  by  Moses,  yet  we  do  not  find  that  they  ever  made  use  of  any  true 
and  solid  reasoning,  or  were  masters  of  any  clear  and  well-grounded  learning, 
which  might  lead  them  to  the  knowledge  of  these  truths.  All  the  knowledge 
which  the  ancients  had  on  these  points  lay  at  first  in  a  narrow  cempass ;  they 
were  in  possession  of  a  few  truths  which  they  had  received  from  their  fore- 
fathers ;  they  transmitted  these  to  their  children,  only  telling  them  that  such 
and  such  things  were  so,  but  not  giving  them  reasons  for,  or  demonstrations 
of  the  truth  of  ihem.  Philosophy  was  not  disputative  until  it  came  into 
Greece;  the  ancient  professors  had  no  controversies  about  it;  they  received 
what  was  handed  down  to  them,  and  out  of  the  treasure  of  their  traditions 
imparted  to  others;  and  the  principles  they  went  upon  lo  teach  or  to  learn  by, 
were  not  to  search  fnto  the  nature  of  things,  or  to  consider  what  they  could 
find  by  philosophical  examinations,  but,  ask  and  it  shall  be  told  you;  search 
the  records  of  antiquity,  and  you  shall  find  what  you  inquire  tfter;  these 
were  the  maxims  and  directions  of  their  studies."  * 

We  have  now  Seen  how  defective  reason  is  in  what  may  be  considered  to 
be  its  proper  province,  natural  theology.  If  we  proceed  to  supernatural 
theology,  we  shall  find,  that  here  it  is  altogether  useless.  It  cannot  make  a 
single  discovery.  It  ia  like  the  eye,  which  is  capable  of  perceiving  objects 
upon  earth  that  are  not  placed  at  too  great  a  distance  from  it,  but  cannot  discern 
those  parts  of  creation  which  lie  in  the  profound  abysses  of  space,  unless  it 
be  assisted  by  art.  The  line  which  separates  natural  and  supernatural  theology 
is  impassable.  On  the  one  side  of  it,  there  are  some  gleams  of  light ;  on  the 
other,  there  is  impenetrable  darkness.  Supernatural  theology  is  founded  on 
that  mysterious  distinction  in  the  Divine  essence,  which  we  call  the  Trinity ; 
a  distinction  not  altogether  unknown  to  the  heathen  philosophers,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  writings  of  Plato  and  his  followers,  but  which  every  person 
acknowledges  they  had  learned  from  tradition.  Although  reason  could 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  God,  and  his  unity,  it-  possesses  no  premises 
from  which  it  could  infer  a  plurality  in  his  nature.  It  is  a  secret  which  he 
alone  could  disclose.  Supernatural  theology  is  also  founded  on  the  divine 
counsels  respecting  our  fallen  race,  of  which  no  trace  can  be  looked  for  in 
creation,  as  they  relate  to  a  state  of  things  posterior  to  it,  and  difiTerent  from 
the  state  in  which  mankind  was  originally  placed.  We  may  investigate  the 
design  of  our  Maker  in  the  formation  of  the  universe,  by  observing  the 
apparent  tendency  of  his  works,  and  say,  that  in  subordination  to  the  display 
of  his  perfections,  it  is  the  difiusion  of  happiness :  but  how  shall  we  ascer- 
tain, except  by  information  from  himself,  what  is  his  design  with  respect  to 
his  revolted  subjects,  if  he  has  any  other  design  than  to  punish  them  ?  Some 
Christians  have  asserted,  that  in  the  works  of  God,  there  is  an  obscure  revela- 
tion of  grace ;  and  the  celebrated  infidel  writer.  Lord  Herbert,  has  laid  it  down 
as  one  of  his  five  articles  t)f  natural  religion,  that  if  men  repent  of  their  sins, 
they  will  be  forgiven  ;  and  this,  I  apprehend,  is  the  meaning  of  the  former, 
when  they  speak  of  a  revelation  of  graccf.  But  nature  teaches  no  such  thing ; 
for,  first,  there  is  nothing  in  creation,  or  even  in  the  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence, which,  when  fairly  interpreted,  indicates  an  intention  on  the  part  of  Oo<l 
to  pardon  his  disobedient  creatures ;  and,  secondly,  the  principle  assumed  as 
the  dictate  of  nature,  is  false,  it  being  the  express  doctnne  of  Scripture,  that 
God  does  not  pardon  sinners  upon  repentance,  without  an  atonement,  of  which 
nmtore  knows  nothing.     But  it  is  unnecessary  to  waste  time  upon  a  point  so 

•  YoL  L  pre&oe,  47,  48. 
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plain,  as  that  the  scheme  of  redemption,  being  fbjinded  in  the  sovereign  will 
of  God,  and  the  purpose  which  he  formed  before  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
could  be  known  only  by  divine  communication,  and  by  its  actual  execution. 
"Whether  Job  speaks  of  it  or  not,  the  following  words  will  admit  of  an  easy 
application  to  it.  '*  Where  shall  wisdom  be  found  ?  and  where  is  the  place 
of  understanding?  Man  knoweth  not  the  price  thereof;  neither  is  it  found 
in  the  land  of  the  living.  The  depth  saith,  it  is  not  in  me  ;  and  the  sea  saith, 
it  is  not  with  me."  *'  Whence  then  cometh  wisdom  ?  and  where  is  the  place 
of  understanding  ?  seeing  it  is  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  all  living,  and  kept 
close  from  the  fowls  of  the  air.  Destruction  and  death  say.  We  have  heard 
the  fame  thereof,  with  our  ears.  God  understandeth  the  way  thereof,  and  he 
knoweth  the  place  thereof.  When  he  made  d  decree  for  the  rain,  and  a  way 
for  the  lightning  of  the  thunder ;  thei;  did  he  see  it;  and  declare  it;  he  prepared 
it,  yea,  and  searched  it  out  And  unto  men  he  said.  Behold  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  that  is  wisdom,  and  to  depart  from  evil  is  understanding."  * 

It  is  not  my  intention,  in  these  observations  upon  the  insufficiency  of  rea- 
son, to  insinuate  that  it  ought  to  be  entirely  discarded  from  religion.  You  will 
ask  then /what  purpose  does  it  serve  ?  and  to  this  question  I  shall  endeavour  to 
rettirn  an  answer  in  the  remaining  part  of  this  lecture. 

Its  first  office  is  to  judge  of  the  evidence  of  religion  ;  and  while  thus  -em- 
ployed, it  not  only  collects  proofs  from  observation  and  experience  in  favour 
of  the  doctrines  of  natural  theology,  but  examines  the  grounds  upon  which 
any  new  doctrine  is  said  to  be  a  divine  communication.  As  various  systems 
of  religion  have  claimed  to  proceed  from  this  high  source,  it  brings  them  to 
the  tesL  There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  inquiry  may  be  conducted.  We 
may  compare  the  system  which  demands  our  assent  with  our  prior  concep- 
tions of  the  divine  character  and  will,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  harmo- 
nizes with  them,  because  it  is  certain  that  sound  reason  and  a  genuine  reve- 
lation cannot  contradict  each  other:  Or,  we  may  consider  certain  circum- 
stances, extrinsic  to  the  revelation  itself,  by  which  its  pretensions  to  a  super- 
natural origin  may  be  determined.  As  I  have  not  yet  spoken  directly  of  reve- 
lation, I  am  rather  anticipating  what  would  have  been  introduced  more  pro- 
perly afterwards  ;  but  its  connexion  with  the  preceding  part  of  the  lecture  is 
my  apology  for  bringing  it  forward  at  present.  The  external  circumstances 
to  which  1  allude,  are  the  character  of  the  publishers  of  the  system,  the  nature 
of  their  i€BLimon\ ,  and  the  works  to  which  they  appeal  in  attestation  of  their 
mission  ;  of  all  h  hich,  reason  is  competent  to  judge.  The  doctrines  of  the 
syst&m  may  be  m  Jar  beyond  its  range,  that  it  shall  be  altogether  incapable  of 
dtrnVing  upon  their  truth  or  falsehood  by  an  abstract  contemplation  of 
ihem  ;  while  thn  marks  of  truth  with  which  they  are  accompanied  may 
be  of  easy  apprch<^nsion,  and  carry  conviction  to  any  ordinary  understanding* 
He  who  is  not  able,  by  his  own  researches,  to  discover*  a  truth,  may  find  no 
dffficujty  in  estimating  the  force  of  the  proofs' by  which  it  is  supported.  We 
do  riotT  then,  reiract  what  has  been  formerly  said  concerning  the  weakness  of 
reason  in  matters  of  religion,  when  we  constitute  it  judge  of  its  evidence,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  mysterious,  nothing  which  is  not  as  plain  to  a  common 
understanding,  as  the  subjects  which  ihe  mind,  is  called  upon  to  consider  in 
the  common  course  of  affairs. 

The  second  offi<:fe  of  reason  is  to  examine  the  contents  of  revelation,  to 
ascertain  the  sense  of  the  words  and  phrases  in.  which  it  is  expressed,  to 
bring  to  the  illustration  of  it  our  previous  knowledge  of  subjects  connected 
with  it,  to  trace  the  relation  of  its  parts,  and  to  draw  outin  regular  order  the 
system  of  doctrines  and  duties  which  it  teaches.     Our  intellectual  powers 

*  Job  xxrilL  12.  et  seq. 
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mnst  be  exercised  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  distinct  idea  of  the  import  of  any 
communication  which  our  Creator  has  condescended  to  make  of  his  will.  If 
we  had  no  more  understanding  than  the  irrational  animals,  we  should  be 
equally  incapable  as  they  of  religion ;  and  if  we  did  not  employ  our  under- 
standing in  the  study  of  it,  it  would  be  addressed  to  us  in  vain.  God,  having' 
given  us  rational  powers,  requires  us  to  exert  them  in  the  search  of  truth ;  and 
they  are  never  so  worthily  employed  as  in  endeavouring  to  acquire  just  notions 
of  his  character,  and  our  relation  to  him ;  of  the  duty  which  he  has  enjoined 
npon  us,  and  the  hopes  which  his  goodness  authorizes  us  to  entertain. 

You  will, perceive,  that  the  province-  which  we  have  assigned  to  reason 
does  not  constitute  it  a  judge  of  religion.'  It  is  not  the  doctrines  of  religion 
which  we  submit  to  its  test,  but  the  evidence.  Let  it  canvass  the  evidence, 
and  proceed  to  settle  by  the  laws  of  criticism  and  common  sense  the  genuine 
import  of  revelation ;  but  here  it  should  stop.  **  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come, 
and  no  farther."  The  wisdom  of  God  must  not  be  tried  by  the  foolishness 
of  men.  In  the  former  case,  reason  acts  as  a  servant :  in. the  latter,  it  assumes 
the  authority  of  a  master.  Man  exchanges  the  character  of  a  scholar  for  that 
of  a  teacher,  and  presumes  to  dictate  to  his  Maker.  I  will  not  receive  such 
doctrines',  because  I  cannot  conceive  how  they  can  be  true ;  the  ideas  which 
they  associate,  appear  to  me  to  be  contradictory;  '*  Who  ia  this  ihat  darkeneth 
eounsel  by  words  without  knowledge  ?"  Presumptuous  mortal !  the  range  of 
thy  Ihoughts  extends  only  to  a  small  portion  of.  the  universe  ;  and  of  the  ob- 
jects which  lie  within  this  limited  space»  there  is  not  one  of  which  thou  hast 
a  perfect  comprehension.  And  yet  thou  speakeat  as  if  thy  mind  grasped  all 
possibilities.  How  eanst  thou  tell  what  may,  or  what  may  not  be,  in  the  infi- 
nite essence  of  the  Creator,  or  what  counsels  are  worthy  of  that  understanding^ 
which  comprehends  time  and  eternity  by  one  act  of  intuition  ?  **  Who  can, 
by  searching,  find  out  God  ?  who  can  find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfection  ?"* 
He  dwells  in  thick  darkness  ;  jand  the  proper  posture  for  thee  is  to  fall  down 
with  humility  and  reverence  before  Him,  whose  judgments  are  unsearchable, 
lod  who«e  waya  are  past  finding  out. 


LECTURE  III. 

SOURCES  OF  THEOLOGY  :  REVELATION. 

SereUtion,  the  lecond  Souee  of  Theology — A  Revelation  is  poesible ;  Objc'ction^  statc^d  ani 
refuted :  That  it  ie  desirable,  asserted  and  proved  from  the  natural  Ignorance?  ami  GuLli  of 
Mankind — Probable  Character  of  a  Divine  Revelation  :  it  should  be  fitted  Ui  dkpel  moial 
Ignorance ;  it  should  be  authoritative ;  but  not  free  from  Mysteries  and  Ditlkultiei^ 

In  the  preceding  lecture,  I  stated  that  there  are  two  sources  from  which 
we  may  derive  our  knowledge  of  theology,  reason  and  revelation.  Reason 
signifies  the  intellectual  powers  of  man,  exercised  without  supernatural  assist- 
ance in  the  investigation  of  religious  truth.  I  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
what  is  the  amount  of  its  discoveries  ;  and  it  has  appeared,  that  the  streams 
which  flow  from  this  source  are  neither  clear  nor  copious.  I  shall  not  now 
recapitulate  what  was  said,  as  there  will  be  an  opportunity  to* revert  to  it  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  the  lecture. 

Let  U8  proceed  to  speak  of  the  other  source  of  theology,  namely,  divine 


•  Job  xL  7. 
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revelation.  I  begin  with  a  definition  of  the  term  : — ^revelation  signifies  infor- 
mation supematurally  conununicated ;  and  according  to  this  general  definition, 
it  comprehends  not  only  the  discovery  of  truths  which  lay  beyond  the  range 
of  reason,  but  the  publication,  with  new  evidence  and  lustre,  of  such  truths  as 
are  within  its  reach,  but  of  which,  in  its  present  corrupt  state,  it  had  not  been 
able  to  form  distinct  conceptions. 

The  first  remark  which  I  make  is,  that  a  revelation  is  possible.  There  is 
no  reason  to  doubt,  that  he  who  had  imparted  to  man  a  certain  degree  of 
light,  by  endowing  him  with  intellectual  powers,  might  impart  to  him  a  higher 
degree  by  some  other  means.  In  doing  so,  he  would  only  act  the  same  part 
with  a  person  of  superior  talents  and  acquirements,  who  should  make  known 
to  his  pupils,  by  oral  instruction,  certain  recondite  truths  which  their  utmost 
efiforts  could  not  have  discovered.*  .  The  subject  may  be  illustrated  by  another 
comparison.  Revelation  is  to  the  mind  what  a  glass  is  to  the  eye,  whether  it 
be  intended  to  correct  some  accidental  defect  in  its  structure,  or  to  e;:tend  its 
power  of  vision  beyond  its  natural  limits.  Grod,  when  he  gave  understanding 
to  man,  did  not  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  ;  nor  did  he  come 
under  an  obligation  never  to  finlarge  this  faculty,  or  to  furnish  it  with  extra- 
ordinary assistance.  If  man  should  sustain  any  injury  in^  the  intellectual  part 
of  his  nature,  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  his  benevolent  Creator  from  repair- 
ing it;  nor,  if  he  should  be  brought  into  such  circumstances  that  new  know- 
ledge was  needed,  was  there  any  physical  or  moral  cause  which  could  prevent 
him  from  affording  it.  Revelation  does  not  imply  a  reflection  upon  the  original 
work  of  God,  as  if  he  had  made  man  an  intelligent  creature,  but  after- 
wards found  that  the  degree  of  intelligence  was  not  adequate  to  the  purposes 
of  his  being.  The  most  zealous  advocates  for  revelation  maintain  that  reason, 
in  its  pure  state,  was  perfectly  sufficient  for  all  the  ends  which  it  was  intended 
to  accomplish,  and  that  the  necessity  of  revelation  arises  from  a  new  state  of 
things,  superinduced  by  man  himself.  He  now  needs  more  light,  and  it  is 
the  business  of  revelation  to  impart  that  light.  AH  reasoning,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  establish  the  prior  impossibility  of  a  revelation,  is  manifestly 
absurd. 

But  attempts  have  been  made  to  prove  this  point  by  arguments  of  a  differ- 
ent kind.  Doubts  have  been  raised,  whether  a  revelation  could  be  made,  be- 
cause it  does  not  appear  how  a  person  could  be  certain  that  it  was  a  genuine 
revelation,  and  not  a  dream  or  an  illusion  of  fancy.  *^  Enthusiasts,"  it  has 
been  said,  *'  who  are  prompted  only  by  a  wild  imagination,  and  persons  in 
a  phrensy,  or  the  raving  fit  of  a  fever,  are  as  fully  satisfied  of.  the  reality  of 
the  things  represented  to  them,  and  convinced  of  the  truth  and  soundness  of 
their  own  notions,  as  those  are  whose  senses  are  clear  and  perfect,  and  whose 
reason  is  in  its  full  vigopr."  On  this  ground,  it  has  been  represented  as  not 
easy  to  conceive  how  the  prophets  and  apostles,  as  we  call  them,  could  have 
been  so  confident  as  they  were  that  God  had  in  reality  made  any  revelation  to 
them.  But  this  argument  is  so  foolish,  that  it  may  seem  equally  foolish  to 
give  a  serious  answer  to  it.  What  is  the  amount  of  it  ?  It  is  this, — that 
there  is  much  imposture  in  the  world,  and  therefore  there  is  no  truth; 
that  many  persons  are  deceived,  and  therefore  no  man  can  know  that  he 
is  in  the  right.  To  what  purpose  tell  us  of  the  dreams  of  enthusiasts,  or  of 
men  labouring  under  fever  or  lunacy  ?  We  are  speaking  of  persons  in  the 
full  possession  of  their  senses ;  for  those  to  whom  divine  communications 
were  made,  although  powerfully  impressed,  and  strongly  excited  to  act  under 
their  impulse,  were  not  agitated  like  tlie  priests  of  BaaJ,  or  the  Pythoness  of 
Delphi,  but  retained  the  calm  exercise  of  their  faculties,  and  were  able  to  dis- 
tinguish among  their  thoughts  those  which  could  be  traced  to  a  natural  cause, 
and  those  which  proceeded  from  a  higher  source.    Besides  the  objection  it 
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founded  on  a  supposition^  than  which  one  more  absurd  cannot  be  conceived, 
that  although  God  might  make  a  communication  to  the  mind  of  an  individual, 
be  could  not  convince  that  individual  that  it  was  a  communication  from  himself. 
He  could  infuse  ideas  into  his  mind,  but  he  could  not  enable  him  to  discern 
whether  they  were  true  or  false,  whether  there  was  any  thing  real  in  them,  or 
they  were  the  shadowy  creations  of  fancy.  A  roan  can  assure  his  correspond- 
ent, that  tlie  message  which  he  receives,  comes  from  him,  and  not  from  another ; 
but  God,  it  seems,  possesses  no  means  of  authenticating  his  declarations.  It 
must  for  ever  remain  uncertain,  whether  they  are  the  dictates  of  infinite  wis- 
dom, or  the  offspring  of  a  disordered  brain.  The  man  who  should  think  that 
there  is  any  force  or  even  any  degree  of  plausibility  in  this  argument  against 
the  possibility  of  a  revelation,  may  be  justly  considered  as  destitute  of  common 
sense.  I  can  hardly  believe  that  any  infidel  was  ever  so  stupid  as  to  lay  any 
stress  upon  it ;  and  am  disposed  to  suspect  that  it  may  be  referred  rather  to 
the  malice,  than  to  the  cool  judgment  of  those  by  whom  it  has  been  retailed. 
We,  indeed,  cannot  tell  how  inspired  men  distinguished  divine  communica- 
tions from  the  suggestions  of  their  own  minds,  for  this  obvious  reason,  that 
they  have  not  informed  us,  and  we  have  not  experienced  such  communications. 
But  our  ignorance  ought  not  to  be  opposed  to  their  knowledge,  and  to  the 
unquestionable  fact,  that  God  could  stamp  upon  his  communications  infallible 
signatures  of  truth. 

But  although  a  person,  to  whom  a  divine  communication  was  made,  might 
be  fully  assured  of  the  source  from  which  it  came,  it  has  been  objected,  that 
the  assurance  must  remain  with  himself,  as  there  are  no  means  by  which  he 
can  produce  a  similar  conviction  in  others.  To  this  argument  it  has  been 
replied,  that  God  might  enable  him  to  give  such  signs  as  should  satisfy  others 
that  he  is  his  messenger.  But  this  answer,  which  seems  to  be  perfectly 
rational,  infidels  are  not  disposed  to  admit,  and  they  endeavour  to  evade  it  by 
various  pretexts.  Some  of  them  argue  as  if  miracles  were  impossible.  If 
they  mean,  that  there  is  no  power  by  which  a  miracle  could  be  performed,  we 
may  close  th\a  controversy  with  them,  because  it  is  manifest,  that  they  are 
atheists  in  their  hearis,  whatever  hypocritical  professions  they  may  make  of 
their  belief  of  a  Deity ;  if  they  mean,  that  God,  having  established  the  laws  of 
nature,  will  never  alter  them,  they  assume  a  principle  which  they  cannot  sup- 
port by  a  shadow  of  proof,  and  which  we  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  deny.  Is 
he  bound  by  fate,  like  the  gods  of  heathenism  ?  or  has  he  bound  himself  by 
an  immutable  decree  ?  What  should  hinder  him  from  occasionally  changing 
his  ordinary  mode  of  operation,  when  some  great  purpose  of  his  moral  govern- 
ment will  be  accomplished  by  the  change  ?  Whether  would  wisdom  be  more 
displayed  by  pursuing  a  uniform  course,  without  any  regard  to  new  combina- 
tions of  circumstances,  or  by  deviating  from  it,  to  meet  the  emergencies  which 
might  arise  in  the  progress  of  events  ?  It  is  not  worth  while  to  spend  time  in 
refuting  a  gratuitous  assumption.  If  it  can  be  shown,  that  a  single  alteration 
or  suspension  of  the  laws  of  nature  ever  took  place,  these  profound  speculations 
vanish  into  smoke. 

But  somcr  who  admit  that  miracles  are  possible,  maintain  that  they  are  not 
sufficient  to  prove  a  revelation,  upon  this  ground,  that  there  is  no  necessary 
connexion  between  truth  and  power.  We  acknowledge  that  the  power  of 
man  may  be,  and  often  has  been,  exerted  in  favour  of  falsehood ;  but  what  has 
this  to  do  with  the  dispensations  of  an  all-perfect  Being,  in  whose  eyes  truth 
is  sacred,  and  of  whom  it  would  be  blasphemous  to  suppose  that  he  would 
interpose  to  lead  his  creatures  into  error  ?  But  the  infidel  will  perhaps  tell 
ns,  that  this  is  not  what  he  means.  He  suspects  no  intention  in  the  Deity  to 
deceive ;  but  he  cannot  place  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  his  messengers;  or, 
at  least,  he  has  no  assurance  that  they  would  honestly  deliver  their  messagCt 
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and  religiously  abstain  from  adding  to  it,  or  taking  from  it.  They  may  alter 
it  to  serve  a  particular  purpose,  and  may  employ  the  miraculous  power  with 
which  they  are  inyested,  to  give  authority  and  currency  to  imposture.  But, 
surely,  as  God  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  men,  and  fore- 
sees their  future  actions,  we  might  assume  it  as  certain,  that  he  would  not 
commit  a  trust  so  important,  so  intimately  connected  with  his  own  glory,  and 
the  happiness  of  his  creatures,  to  any  person  by  whom  he  foresaw  that  it  would 
be  abused.  The  supposition  of  its.  abuse  is  a  direct  impeachment  of  the 
knowledge  or  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  arrangement  of  his  plan.  Besides, 
no  man  who  believes  that -God  has  power  over  his  creatures,  over  their  minds 
as  well  as  their  bodies,  can  doubt  that  he  is  able  to  exert,  and  would  exert,  a 
controlling  influence  upon  his  servants,  which  would  prevent  them  from  cor- 
rupting, and  suppress  all  desire  to  corrupt,  the  revelation  which  they  were 
appointed  to  deliver  to  the  world.  They  would  be  thus  far  passive  in  his 
bands,  that  they  could  not  frustrate  his  design  in  selecting  them.  It  is  vain 
to  tell  us  that  men  are  voluntary  agents ;  for  while  we  admit  this  truth,  we 
know  that  their  freedom  does  not  render  them  independent  of  their  Maker ; 
that  by  some  mysterious  link,  it  is  connected  with  the  immutability  of  his 
counsel ;  and  that  their  liberty  is  unimpaired  at  the  moment  when  Uiey  are 
fulfilling  what  he  had  determined  before  to  be  done.  But^here  is  another  con- 
sideration, which  will  still  more  clearly  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  tiie  suppo- 
sition, that  men  may  apply  to  a  different  purpose  the  miraculous  powers  with 
which  they  are  endowed  in  order  to  attest  revelation.  Inidels  seem  to  suppose, 
that  a  man  may  possess  the  power  of  working  miracles,  in  the  same  manner 
as  he  possesses  the  power  of  moving  his  arm ;  that,  by  the  gift  of  God,  it 
becomes  inherent  in  him,  and  is  as  much  subject  to  his  will  as  any  of  his  natu- 
ral powers.  But  their  ideas  are  totally  erroneous*  Even  among  Christians, 
there  is  perhaps  an  indistinctness  of  conception  upon  the  subject;  and  they 
speak  of  the  power  of  working  miracles  as  if  it  were  some  divine  virtue,  resid- 
ing in  the  person  by  whom  it  is  exercised.  But  in  this  sense,  the  power  of 
working  miracles  was  never  vested  in  any  mere  man.  In  every  case,  God 
was  the  worker  of  the  miracles  ;  and  all  that  belong  to  the  prophet  or  apostle 
^as  to  give  the  sign,  or  to  pronounce  the  words,  which  the  miracle  immedi- 
ately followed.  No  person  ever  dreamed,  that,  when  Moses  stretched  out  his 
rod  over  the  Red  Sea,  he  exerted  a  power  by  which  its  waters  were  divided ; 
the  account  given  by  himself  accords  with  the  suggestions  of  reason  on  the 
subject:  **  And  Moses  stretched  out  his  hand  over  the  sea;  and  the  Lord 
caused  the  sea  to  go  back  by  a  strong  east  wind  all  that  night,  and  made  the  sea 
dry  land,  and  the  waters  were  divided."*  The  same  remark  may  be  made 
upon  all  other  miracles,  which  were  equally  beyond  the  sphere  of  human 
ability.  If  this  statement  be  correct,  it  follows  that  the  case  supposed  is 
altogether  imaginary.  No  man  could  abuse  the  power  of  working  miracles, 
because,  to  speak  strictly,  no  man  ever  possessed  it.  The  power  was  in  God* 
and  not  in  his  servant;  and  could  the  servant  wield  the  omnipotence  of  his 
Lord  at  his  pleasure  T  No ;  he  might  give  the  usual  sign,  or  pronounce  the 
usual  words,  but,  if  it  was  his  intention  to  deceive,  no  effect  would  have  fol- 
lowed. This  argument,  therefore,  against  the  possibility  of  a  revelation,  is  as 
destitute  of  force  as  the  others.  It  is  founded  in  a  confusion  of  ideas,  in  a 
gross  misapprehension  of  the  subject,  and  will  cause  no  difficulty  to  those  who 
consider  that  men  were  merely  the  instruments  of  the  miracles  which  God 
was  pleased  to  work  by  his  immediate  power. 

Having  shown  that  a  revelation  is  possible,  and  pointed  out  the  futility  of 
the  pretexts,  by  which  a  proposition  so  simple  and  obvious  has  been  perplsxed, 

*  Exod.  xiY.  81. 
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I  remark,  in  the  next  place,  that  4t  is  desirable.  In  this  sentiment,  aU  will  con 
cur  but  those  who  account  religious  truth  a  matter  of  absolute  indifference,  or 
who  believe  that  reason  is  sufficient  for  all  the  discoveries  which  are  necessary 
to  guide  men  to  virtue  and  happiness.  Infidels  adopt  the  latter  principle,  but 
at  the  sane  time  give  abundant  evidence  that  they  are  influenced  by  the 
former.  In  no'  part  of  tiieir  conduct  is  there  a»y  indication  of  reverence  for 
religious  truth,  and  of  a  sincere  desire  to  discover  it ;  but  they  continually 
betray  sjrmptoms  of  levity  and  impiety,,  a  contempt  for  seriousness,  a  disposi- 
tion to  cavil  rather  than  to  inquire,  to  muster  up  objections,  to  perplex  evidence, 
to  involve  every  thing  in  doubt,  and  to  turn  the  most  solemn  of  all  subjects 
into  ridicule ;  so  that,  it  should  seem,  that  there  is  nothing  which  they  are 
lees  eager  to  discover  than  truUi,  and  that  nothing  would  be  so  unwelcome  as 
a  clear  and  convincing  manifestation  of  it.  But,  whatever  are  the  thoughts  of 
men  devoted  to  pleasure,  and  living  without  God  in  the  world,  every  person, 
who  feels  that  he  is  an  accountable  being,  must  be  desirous  to  know  \yy  what 
means  he  may  fulfil  the  design  of  his  existence,  and  obtain  the  happiaess  of 
which  his  nature  is  capable. 

That  a  revelation  is  desirable  is  evident  from  what  you  heard  in  the  preced- 
ing lecture.  I  there  considered  reason  as  a  source  of  theology,  and  proved  its 
insufficiency  to  give  us  satisfactory  information  respecting  the  doctrines  of 
natural  religion.  It  is  proper,  in  this*  place,  to  take  a  short  review  of  the 
observations  which  were  made  upon  this  subject.  It  appeared,  that  the  exist- 
ence of  one  God,  which  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  religion,  iis  not 
discoverable  by  reason,  or,  at  least,  cannot  be  discovered  by  it  with  such  clear- 
ness as  to  produce  a  firm,  permanent,  and  practical  conviction  of  it  in  the 
mind.  Hence  we  find,  that  not  only  did  the  people  in  aU  heathen  nations  fail 
into  polytheism  and  the  grossest  superstition,  but  the  philosophers  patronised, 
by  their  example,  the  errors  of  the  vulgar ;  and  if  they  sometimes  spoke  of 
one  God  in  their  writings,  there  was  nothing  like  certainty  and  consistency  in 
their  opinions.  Amidst  their  speculations,  the  idea  occurred  to  them,  but 
obscurity  hung  upon  it,  and  to  the  wisest  of  them  he  remained  an  unknown 
God.  It  app^ured  also,  that  their  notions  of  his  relation  to  man  were  exceed- 
ingly imperfect.  None  of  them  believed  a  proper  creation,  all  holding  the 
eternity  of  matter ;  and  their  views  of  providence,  even  when  they  approached 
nearest  to  the  truth,  were  very  different  from  those  which  we  have  learned 
from  revelation,  as  they  maintained  the  doctrine  of  fate,  to  whose  irresistible 
decrees  the  gods,  as  well  as  men,  were  compelled  to  bow.  It  appeared  further, 
that,  although  they  had  made  greater  progress  in  the  science  of  morality,  the 
general  precepts  of  which  are  suggested  by  conscience,  by  the  relations  sub- 
sisting among  men,  and  by  means  of  private  and  public  utUity,  they  were  not 
able  to  deliver  a  perfect  code  of  duty.  In  their  best  systems,  there  were  great 
defects ;  virtue  was  mistaken  for  vice,  and  vice  for  virtue ;  there  were  omis- 
sions which  ought  to  have  been  supplied^  and  redundancies  which  ought  to 
have  been  retrenched.  Besides,  their  moral  precepts  wanted  authority ;  in 
proportion  as  the  sanctions  of  religion  were  imperfectly  understood,  their 
power  over  the  heart  was  feeble ;  they  were  rather  themes  of  declamation  than 
rules  of  practtccr  and  proved  utterly  insufficient  to  render  the  teachers  them- 
selves virtuous,  and,  as  might  be  naturally  expected,  to  restrain  the  torrent  of 
licentiousness  among  the  peojde;  Lastly,  it  appeared,  that  with  respect  to 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  wisest  men  lived  and  died  in  doubt  In  the 
popular  creed,  future  rewards  and  punishments  had  a  place ;  but  they  were 
treated  with  derision  by  those  who  boasted  of  superior  wisdom,  partly  on 
aeoount  of  the  ridiculous  manner  in  which  they  were  described  by  the  poets, 
and  partly  because  they  rested  upon  no  solid  ground.     They  were  reputed 
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tales  of  the  nursery,  or  the  fictions  of  poets.     The  light  of  nature  was  too 
feeble  to  dispel  the  darkness  which  enveloped  the  world  beyond  the  grave. 

A  revelation  was  desirable,  although  had  it  gone  no  further  than  to  solve  those 
doubts,  and  to  shed  light  upon  the  doctrines  of  natural  religion.  These  were 
interesting  to  all,  and  engaged  the  particular  attention  of  men  of  reflection  ; 
'  but  the  success  of  their  inquiries  by  no  means  corresponded  with  the  earnestness 
of  their  wishes.  In  these  circumstances,  would  not  revelation  be  acceptable, 
as  is  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  bewildered  traveller',  who  is  anxiously  seeking 
the  road  to  Uie  place  of  his  destination,  but  cannot  find  it  amidst  the  darkness 
of  the  night?  There  are  several  passages  fn  the  writings  of  the  heathens 
which  show,  that  while  they  were  sensible  of  their  ignorance,  they  were 
persuaded  that  there  was  no  remedy  for  it  but  in  a  divine  interposition. 
**  The  truth  is,*'  says  Plato,  speaking  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  '*to 
determine  or  estaUish  any  thing  certain  about  these  matters,  in  the  midst  of 
so  many  doubts  and  disputations,  is  the  work  of  God  only."  Again,  one  of 
the  speakers^  in  his  Phaedo,  says  to  Socrates  concerning  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  **  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  with  you,  that,  in  this  life,  it  is  either 
absolutely  impossible,  or  extremely  difficult,  to  arrive  at  a  clear  knowledge  in 
this  matter."  In  his  apology  for  Socrates,  he  puts  these  words  into  his  mouth, 
on  the  subject  of  the  reformation  of  manners :  '*  You  may  pass  the  remainder 
of  your  days  in  sleep,  or  despair  of  finding  out  a  sufficient  expedient  for  this 

Surpose,  if  God,  in  his  providence,  do  not  send  you  some  other  instruction." 
iut  the  most  remarkable  passage  is  in  the  dialogue  between  Socrates  and 
Alcibiades,  on  the  duties  of  religious  worship.  The  design  of  the  dialogue  is 
to  convince  Alcibiades  that  men  labour  under  so  much  ignorance,  that  they 
should  be  exceedingly  cautious  in  their  addresses  to  the  gods,  and  should 
iMmtent  themselves  with  very  general  prayers,  or  what  is  better,  not  pray  at 
all.  **To  me,"  he  says,  '*  it  seems  best  to  be  quiet;  it  is  necessary  to  wait 
till  you  learn  how  you  ought  to  behave  towards  ^e  gods,  and  towards  men." 
**  When,"  exclaims  Alcibiades,  *'  when,  O  Socrates !  shall  that  time  be,  and  who 
will  instruct  me,  for  most  willingly  would  I  see  this  man  who  he  is  ?"  *<  He 
is  one,"  replies  Socrates,  **  who  cares  for  you ;  but,  as  Homer  represents 
Minerva  as  taking  away  darkness  from  the  eyes  of  Diomedes,  that  he  might 
distingruish  a  god  from  a  man,  so  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  first  take  away 
the  darkness  from  your  mind,  and  then  bring  near  tliose  things  by  which  you 
shall  know  good  and  evil."  **  Let  him  take  away,"  rejoins  Alcibiades,  **  if  he 
will,  the  darkness  or  any  other  thing,  for  I  am  prepared  to  decline  none  of 
those  things  which  are  commanded  by  him,  whoever  this  man  is,  if  I  shall  be 
made  better."*  The  passage  is  truly  curious,  and  deserves  particular  attention 
from  us  at  this  time,  as  a  proof  of  the  longings  of  nature  for  such  a  revelation 
as  has  been  since  given  to  the  world.  The  wisest  philosopher  of  antiquity 
acknowledged  it  to  be  necessary,  and  ventures  to  anticipate  it,  without,  however, 
knowing  what  he  said.  His  disciple  was  transported  at  the  thought,  and 
professed  his  readiness  to  submit  to  the  lessons  of  his  teacher.  It  is  only 
among  the  present  race  of  unbelievers,  the  Socrateses  and  Platos  of  modem 
times,  as  they  would  have  us  to  account  them,  that  the  idea  of  a  revelation  is 
held  up  to  ridicule,  and  the  self-sufficiency  of  reason  is  maintained. 

What  were  the  ideas  of  the  heathens  in  general  with  respect  to  a  revelation, 
we  may  infer  from  some  parts  of  their  religion.  Their  prayers  were  applica- 
tions to  the  gods  for  direction  and  assistance  in  the  conduct  of  afiairs ;  their 
priests  and  priestesses,  whom  they  believed  to  be  inspired,  their  omens  and 
auguries,  and  their  oracles  which  they  consulted  in  cases  of  difficulty,  were  so 
inan^  testimonies  to  the  general  conviction,  that  the  ignorance  and  infirmity 
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of  man  rendered  intercourse  with  beings  of  superior  wisdom  and  power 
necessary  to  his  welfare.  It  was  thus  that  the  defects  of  reason  would  be 
supplied.  What  man  knew  not,  the  gods  could  teach  him ;  and  it  was  chiefly 
to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  the  god  of  wisdom,  that  the  Greeks,  and  persons  from 
other  nations,  repaired,  to  obtain  the  responses  of  the  oracle  in  matters  of 
public  and  private  interest. 

Revelation  would  be  desirable,  even  although  reason  were  capable  of  dis- 
covering all  the  truths  of  natural  religion.  It  would  not  follow,  upon  that 
supposition,  that  they  were  so  obvious  as  to  be  discovered  without  any  labour. 
The  exercise  of  our  mental  powers  would  be  necessary  to  collect  the  proofs 
of  the  existence  and  government  of  God,  and  to  trace  our  duty  in  its  manifold 
ramifications.  There  are  no  innate  ideas  in  the  human  mind,  no  ideas  with 
which  we  are  born,  and  which  we  perceive  intuitively  as  soon  as  reason  begins 
to  dawn ;  all  our  knowledge  is  derived  from  observation  and  experience. 
Hence  it  is  evident,  that  a  revelation  would  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge to  all,  and  particularly  to  those  whose  intellectual  faculties  were  originally 
not  strong,  and  had  not  been  improved  by  education,  and  whose  daily  occupa- 
tions afibrded  them  little  leisure  for  inquiry  and  reflection.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
that  a  great  part  of  mankind  labour  under  disadvantages  for  the  discovery  of 
truth ;  that  they  are  apt  to  be  misled  by  false  opinions,  and  distracted  by  worldly 
cares,  and  to  neglect  those  objects  which  require  abstraction  of  mind  and 
patient  investigation.  The  infldel  himself  is  compelled,  by  indisputable  facts, 
to  acknowledge,  Uiat,  whatever  powerhe  ascribes  to  reason,  it  has  generally 
failed  to  lead  men  to  a  rational  system  of  religion ;  nay,  that  such  a  system 
was  never  established  by  its  aid,  in  any  nation,  or  even  in  any  school  of  phi- 
losophy. It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  if  a  revelation  had  been  granted  to 
point  out  at  once  the  conclusions  at  which  reason  could  have  arrived  only  by 
a  tedious  process,  it  would  have  been  an  invaluable  gift  to  the  world.  Upon 
this  subject,  we  can  entertain  no  doubt.  A  revelation  has  been  granted,  and 
what  is  the  consequence  ?  The  doctrines  of  natural  religion  are  better  under- 
stood than  they  were  at  any  former  period ;  they  are  known  not  only  to 
men  of  studious  and  contemplative  minds,  but  to  the  illiterate ;  we  become 
acquainted  with  them  at  the  outset  of  life ;  and  there  are  thousands  of  young 
persons  in  a  Christian  country ,^who6e  knowledge  far  exceeds  that  of  the  most 
distinguished  heathen  philosopher.  They  have  learned  by  a  few  lessons 
more  than  he  could  acquire  by  the  painful  researches  of  a  long  life. 

We  have  proved,  however,  that  reason  is  not  sufficient  to  discover  the 
truths  of  natural  religion;  and,  consequently,  that  revelation  was  not  only 
desirable,  but  necessary,  to  deliver  men  from  a  state  of  ignorance  at  once 
shameful  and  perilous.  And  this  necessity  will  be  more  apparent,  if  we  con- 
sider that  they  were  not  only  ignorant  but  guilty,  fallen  from  innocence  and 
happiness,  condemned  by  the  law  of  nature,  a  clearer  discovery  of  which 
would  have  served  only  to  impress  more  strongly  on  their  minds  a  conviction 
of  demerit,  and  to  heighten  the  dread  of  their  oflended  Creator.  -  The  republi- 
cation of  the  law  of  nature  would  have  done  nothing  to  quiet  their  apprehen- 
sions and  revive  their  hopes ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  have  had  the  same 
effect  as  would  take  place  in  the  case  of  a  criminal,  who,  suspecting  that  he 
was  doomed  to  punishment,  should  have  the  sentence  of  death  put  into  his 
hands,  distinctly  written,  and  authenticated  by  the  signature  of  the  judge. 
Still  he  knows  that  his  prince  can  reprieve  him ;  but  whether  he  will  extend 
mercy  to  him,  he  cannot  learn  from  the  law  which  has  condemned  him,  but  by 
a  new  communication,  transmitted  in  a  diflerent  channel.  The  situation  of 
men,  in  consequence  of  sin,  is  hke  tliat  of  the  criminal.  The  law  under  which 
they  were  made  has  pronounced  sentence  upon  them  ;  the  lawgiver,  according 
to  the  best  conceptions  which  they  can  form  of  his  character,  is  just,  and  able 
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to  maintata  the  authority  of  his  law.  There  is,  indeed,  a  display  of  goodness 
and  patience  in  his  administraiion,  but  H  is  so  intermixed  with  tokens  of  his 
wrath,  ^at  ihe  hope  tb  which  it  may  give  rise  is  faint  and  fluctuating ;  and 
tinbiassed  reason  must  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  the  guilty'  have  every 
thing  to  fear.  If  the  lawgiver  has  any  merciful  design  towards  his  rebellious 
subjects,  it  is  a  secret  in  his  own  breast,  and  all  our  speculations  on  the  subject 
are  conjectural  and  prosmnptnons.  In  the  commencement  of  our  course, 
while  we  have  not  yet  proved  that  a  revelation  has  been  given,  I  cannot  quote 
any  parts  of  it  as  possessing  more  authcnity  than  belongs  to  the  sayings  of  aa 
ordinary  man,  which  are  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  common 
sense.  The  following  words  of  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  are  brought  for* 
ward  merely  as  a  just  representation  of  the  state  of  the  case : — "  Eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things 
which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  Uiat  love  him.  But  God  hath  revealed  them 
to  us  by  his  Spirit;  for  the  Spirit searcheth  all  things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of 
God.  For.  what  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man,  save  the  spirit  of  man  which 
is  in  him?  Even  so,  the  things  of  God  knoweth  no  man,  but  the  Spirit  of 
God."*  As  the  thoughts  of  a  man  are  known  to  none  but  himself;  as  he 
alone  is  conscious  of  them,  and  they  remain  concealed  from  others,  unless  he 
disclose  them  by  external  signs;  so  the  counsels  of  God  wiUi  respect  to 
his  fallen  creatures  are  a  mystery,  hidden  hpm  every  eye  but  his  own,  a 
secret  which  no  sagacity  could  explore.  And  those  counsels  are  so  much 
above  our  conceptions,  so  different  from  any  thing  which  appears  in  crea- 
tion and  providence,  that  no  idea  of  them  would  have  ever  occurred  to  the 
human  mind  in  its  loftiest  excursions.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  revelation 
is  necessary  for  the  information  of  man,  in  the  new  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed.  He  wanted  to  know  whether  the  Deity  was  placable ;  whether 
he  was  disposed  to  exercise  clemency  to  offenders ;  upon  what  terms  he  would 
receive  them  into  favour,  and  by  what  expedient  he  would  adjust  the 
claims  of  mercy  and  justice.  Who  does  not  see,  that  in  reference  to  points 
so  interesting,  but  so  obscure,  none  could  give  him  satisfaction  but  Grod 
himself?  If  a  revelation  had  not  been  granted,  there  would  not  have  been 
any  religion  in  the  world.  What  natural  religion  actually  is,  you  will  leam^ 
not  from  the  factitious  systems  of  Christian  writers,  but  from  ils  state  among 
heathen  nations ;  and  although  it  is  hardly  worthy  to  be  accounted  religion, 
yet  if  you  are  disposed  to  give  it  this^  name,  remember  that  any  portion  of 
truth  which  it  contains  is  not  derived  from  unassisted  reason,  but  from  tradi- 
tion, and  that  it  is  probably  owing  to  this  cause  that  it  has  not  become  utterly 
extinct.  Revelation  is  indisputably  the  sole  origin  of  the  religion  which  we 
profess.  Without  it,  we  should  have  been  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  Saviour 
in  whom  we  believe,  and  of  the  promises  which  are  the  ground  of  our  hope. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  g  revelation  is  possible  and  desirable,  and 
proceeding  a  step  farther,  have  affirmed  that  it  is  necessary.  This  necessity 
arises  from  the  ignorance  of  mankind*  respecting  points  of  the  greatest  imports 
ance,  which  could  be  remedied  by  no  other  means.  It  was  necessary  that 
light  should  be  thrown  upon  those  primary  truths,  in  which  we  conceive  man 
to  have  been  at  first  instructed  by  his  Maker,  but  which  his  dim-sighted  reason 
could  no  longer  discern  in  their  original  purity  and  beauty ;  and  that  new 
discoveries  should  be  made  to  him,  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  new  situa- 
tion in  which  he  had  been  placed  by  his  apostacy  from  God.  This  general 
view  of  the  design  of  revelation  leads  me  to  inquire  what,  upon  a  calm  and 
unbiassed  view  of  the  subject,  we  might  previously  expect  to  be  its  nature  and 
character. 
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First,— we  mifht  expeet  it  to  contain  all  the  information  which  liian  wants, 
as  a  moral  and  accountable  being.  We  cannot  conceive  any  design  with 
which  it  should  be  given,  but  td  communicate  to  us  the  knowledge  of  God,  and 
of  our  duty,  to  him,  and  to  point  out  the  means  of  regaining  his  favour,  and 
rising  to  perfection  and  felicity.  Proceeding  as  it  does,  according  to  the 
hypothesis,  from  the  Fountain  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  it  must  be  perfect, 
like  his  other  works ;  that  is,  it  must  be  fitted  to  answer  its  end.  Neither 
defect  nor  redandance  would  be  consistent  with  the  character  of  its  author* 
But  remember  that  its  end  is  religion ;  and  that  if  it  aceomolish  this  end,  it  is 
worthy  of  €rod,  although  there  should  be  many  other  ends,  and  these,  too, 
of  importance  to  mankind,  io  which  it  is  not  adapted.  There  is  much  know- 
ledge which  is  useful  and  necessary  to  us  in  the  present  life,  bat  which  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  divine  revelation  should  teach  us. 
There  is  the  knowledge  of  the  arts,  by  which  human  life  is  sustained,  and 
cheered,  and  adorned,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  which  not  only 
gratify  curiosity,  but  lend  their  aid  to  improve  the  arts,  and  promote  in  various 
ways  our  temporal  interests.  But  revelation  says  nothing  about  them,  because 
they  are  not  connected  with  its  main  design,  and  here  reason  is  perfectly 
sufficient  There  are  also  many  questions,  relative  to  the  nature  of  God  and 
our  own,  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  the  phenomena  of  the  moral  world, 
and  a  future  state  of  existence,  of  which  it  would  gratify  us  much  to  obtain  a 
satisfactory  solution ;  and  to  some  idle  speculatists,  information  concerning 
them  would  be  more  acceptable  than  communications  of  unspeakably  greater 
importance.  But  these  questions  have  nothing  to  do  with  our  duty,  and 
although  they  were  all  answered  to  our  complete  satisfaction,  they  would 
make  us  neither  wiser  nor  better ;  they  would  not  relieve  a  guilty  conscience, 
or  console  an  afflicted  heart.  It  is  for  purposes  of  greater  moment  that  the  God 
of  heaven  will  deviate  from  his  usual  course ;  it  is  to  send  down  some  rays 
of  eelestial  light  to  our  benighted  world,  to  show  us  the  path  to  glory  and 
immortality. 

Secondly, — ^we  might  expect  a  revelation  to  deliver  its  instructions  rather  in 
an  authoritative  than  in  an  argumentative  manner.  The  argumentative  manner 
»  proper,  when  we  are  addressed  by  men  who  have  no  title  to  be  heard, 
unless  they  give  reasons  for  what  they  say,  or  content  themselves  with  the 
idle  labour  of  repeating  self-evident  propositions.  The  authoritative  manner 
has  been  sometimes  adopted  by  certain  professed  teachers  of  wisdom,  but  they 
had  to  deal  with  a  very  credulous  audience,  or  they  had  contrived  previously 
to  establish  a  belief  of  their  superior  attainments.  P3rthagoras  enjoined  silence 
upon  his  disciples  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  during  which  they  were  to 
gire  an  implicit  assent ;  and  mrot  i^  he  said  it,  passed  current  among  them  as 
sufficient  authority.  But,  whatever  blind  submission  there  may  be  among 
mankind  to  the  dictates  of  o^rs,  it  is^nerally  reprobated  as  unworthy  of 
oar  rational  nature.  It  is  demanded  of  him  who  pretends  to  teach  others,  that 
he  should  prove  what  he  affirms,  because  it  is  evidence  only  which  can  produce 
rational  conviction,  and  no  man  has  a  right  to  call  upon  others  to  follow  him, 
unless  he  can  show  them  that  the  way  is  safe.  But  a  different  procedure  is 
suitable  to  a  divine  revelation.  It  comes  from  the  Source  of  wisdom,  who  is 
not  liable  to  err,  and  can  have  no  intention  to  deceive  us ;  from  the  Author  of 
our  being,  who  has  a  ri|^t  to  require  that  we  should  serve  him  with  the 
submission  of  our  understandings,  as  well  as  with  the  love  of  our  hearts. 
Revelation  is  not  a  counsel,  but  a  law.  It  is  not  proposed  as  a  subject  of 
deliberation,  which  may  be  accepted  or  rejected  according  to  the  result;  but 
it  is  a  declaration  of  the  will  of  the  supreme  Lord,  which  all,  to  whom  it  is 
published,  are  bound  to  obey.  Nothing  would  be  more  unjust  than  to  object 
Bgainst  a  revelation,  because  it  was  propounded  in  a  tone  of  authority.    The 
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objection,  liowever,  was  made  when  the  Christian  revelation  was  promulgated  ; 
and  we  find  Celsus,  who  expressed  the  sentiments  of  other  philosophers, 
exclaiming  against  our  religion  and  its  ministers,  because,  instead  of  reason- 
ing with  men,  they  required  them  to  believe.  The  objection*  would  have 
been  well  founded,  if,  without  producing  any  proof  of  the  divine  origin 
of  the  gospel,  they  had  insisted  that  men  should  believe  it;  but  after 
the  evidence  had  been  exhibited  they  acted  in  character  when,  speaking  in 
the  name  of  God,  they  commanded  their  hearers  to  acquiesce  in  the  dictates 
of  his  wisdom,  without  murmuring  and  disputing.  If  in  this  stage  of  the 
business  I  may  be  allowed  to  appeal  to  the  revelation  which  has  been  given 
to  the  world,  it  will  be  found  that  although  reasoning  is  employed  on  particular 
occasions,  upon  the  whole  it  is  delivered  in  an  authoritative  form.  There  is  a 
striking  example  at  the  beginning  of  it,  for  the  account  of  the  creation  is  not 
supported  by  a  single  argument,  but  is  delivered  in  a  simple  narrative,  to  be 
received  upon  the  authority  of  the  writer  or  rather  of  God,  by  whom  he  was 
inspired. 

Lastly, — we  might  expect  that  there  would  be  some  difficulties  in  a  divine 
revelation.  At  first  it  might  seem  that  difficulties  would  be  inconsistent  with 
its  design,  which  is,  as  the  word  imports,  to  discover  what  is  unknown,  and 
to  illuminate  what  is  obscure.  But  a  little  reflection  would  convince  us  that 
even  here  perfect  light  is  not  to  be  looked  for.  Such  a  degree  might  be  reason- 
ably expected,  as  should  fully  assure  us  of  the  great  doctrines  and  duties  of 
religion,  but  not  so  much  as  to  give  us  complete  satisfaction  respecting  all  the 
points  of  which  we  might  wish  Ur  be  informed.  Revelation  speaks  of  the 
things  of  God;  and  how  could  they  be  made  plain  to  our  understandings? 
Language,  being  the  vehicle  of  human  thought,  could  not  convey  a  distinct 
account  of  subjects  which  the  human  facplties  are  unable  to  comprehend. 
There  are  facts  relative  to  the  essence  and  the  dispensations  of  the  Almighty 
which  it  may  be  necessary  that  we  should  know,  because  our  duty  may  be 
intimately  connected  with  them,  but  which  it  may  be  impossible  to  explain  to 
to  us.  Revelation  demands  faith ;  and  pure  faith  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  by 
which  it  assents  to  certain  facts,  or  propositions  upon  the  authority  of  testi- 
mony, without  having  any  other  evidence  of  their  truth.  Faith  is  therefore 
more  perfect,  in  proportion  as  the  thing  to  be  believed  possesses  less  credibility 
in  itself,  and  rests  solely  upon  the  veracity  of  the  testifier.  Hence  we  may 
conceive  a  great  moral  purpose  to  be  served  by  the  difficulties  which  are  found 
in  revelation.  Whether  in  some  cases  they  might  not  have  been  avoided,  is 
a  question  which  we  are  not  competent  to  discuss ;  but  they  are  so  far  from 
counteracting,  that  they  promote  the  design  of  revelation,  which  is  to  make  as 
not  only  wise,  but  good,  to  exercise  our  moral  as  well  as  our  intellectual  powers. 
Difficulties  are  a  -trial  of  man's  dispositions,  like  our  Lord  himself  in  the 
state  of  humiliation  and  suffering,  who  to  some  was  precious,  but  to  others  a 
stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence.  They  call  for  docility  and  humble 
submission  to  divine  authority ;  and  wherever  these  tempers  are,  revelation 
will  be  cordially  received.  But  the  men  who  are  elated  by  the  pride  of 
science  will  not  stoop  to  authority,  and  refuse  to  believe  what  they  cannot 
comprehend.  They  must  do  as  they  have  a  mind.  If,  notwithstanding  the 
luminous  evidence  with  which  revelation  is  attended,  they  will  reject  it 
because  every  part  is  not  adjusted  by  the  square  and  compass  of  reason,  they 
only  betray  their  own  folly  and  presumption,  and  they  must  abide  the  conse* 
quences. 
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LECTURE  IV. 

EVIDENCES  OF  CHBI8TIANITT. 

Bam  ft  Rerelftdoii  been  given  1 — ^Inqnny  confined  to  Ghristiamty — On  the  genuineneee  oi 
the  Christian  Scriptoree:  Acooont  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  The  Pentateuch ; 
Historical  and  drcnmstantial  Evidence  of  its  Genuineness  stated ;  General  Observations 
req>ecting  the  other  Books — Apocryphal  Books. 

In  the  preceding  lecture,  I  showed  that  a  revelation  is  possible ;  that  it  is 
desirable;  and  that  it  is  necessary.  I  concluded  by  stating  the  general  expecta- 
tions which  might  be  previously  entertained  respecting  its  contents. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  inquire  whether  a  revelation  has  been  actually  given ; 
whether  there  is  ground  to  believe  that  what  reason  could  not  teach  us,  has 
been  made  known  to  us  by  supernatural  means.  Pretensions  to  revelation 
have  been  common,  of  which  we  have  examples  in  the  SybilUne  Oracles  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  sacred  hooka  of  the  Persians  and  Hindoos ;  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  examine  their  claims,  since,  with  one  consent,  they  are 
acknowledged  to  be  impostures.  Nor  shall  we  spend  our  time  in  considering 
the  pretended  revelation  of  Mahomet,  which  has  been  received  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  human  race  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  Its  author  was  able 
to  produce  no  evidence  of  its  divine  origin,  but  his  own  affirmation  that  it  was 
communicated  to  him  by  the  angel  Gabriel.  If  he  talked  of  miracles,  they 
were  such  as  had  been  witnessed  by  himself  alone,  and  consequendy  were  no 
ground  of  belief  to  others.  He  appealed,  indeed,  to  the  intrinsic  excellence 
of  the  Koran,  as  an  evidence  that  it  had  emanated  from  a  higher  source  than 
human  ingenuity,  and  has  thus  subjected  it  to  the  test  of  criticism.  The 
beauty  of  the  style  has  been  extolled  by  competent  judges,  but  this  amounts 
only  to  a  proof  of  the  taste  of  the  composer,  and,  at  the  most,  entitles  it  to  be 
ranked  with  the  elegant  productions  of  other  ages  and  countries.  But  it  is  the 
language  only  which  has  a  claim  to  admiration ;  an  acquaintance  with  the 
matter  is  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  man,  and  of  a  man 
by  no  means  pre-eminent  in  intellectual  attainments.  It  is  a  farrago  of  inco- 
herent rliapsodies ;  it  abounds  in  silly  and  puerile  remarks ;  and,  had  it  appeared 
among  a  people  whose  taste  and  judgment  were  disciplined  by  literature  and 
science,  it  would  have  excited  universal  disgust  and  contempt.  A  few  pas* 
sages  have  been  often  quoted  as  specimens  of  the  troe  sublime,  but  they  have 
obtained  praise  much  beyond  their  merit,  in  consequence  of  the  wretched  stufiT 
amidst  which  they  appear,  as  a  green  spot  planted  with  trees  and  abounding  in 
springs,  seems  a  paradise  to  the  traveller  who  has  been  journeying  for  many  days 
in  the  parched  and  yandy  desert.  After  all,  the  passages  which  have  been  so 
much  extolled  are  not  original,  but  have  evidently  been  borrowed  from  our 
Scriptures,  and  have  suffered  injury  in  passing  through  the  clumsy  hands  of 
the  impostor.  Posterior  to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  revelations,  the  Koran 
is  indebted  to  them  for  any  porUon  of  truth,  for  any  noble  sentiments  which  it 
contains ;  and  these  are  neutralized  by  its  falsehoods  and  immoralities.  It 
does  not  exhibit  a  single  character  of  divinity ;  it  is  fraught  with  ridiculous 
stories  and  superstitious  precepts ;  while,  without  any  reason,  it  inculcates  total 
abstinence  from  wine,  it  grants  almost  unbounded  license  to  the  sexual  appe« 
tite ;  the  punishments  which  it  denounces  in  the  future  state,  although  terrible 
to  our  animal  nature,  have  been  conceived  by  a  low  and  childish  imagination ; 
and  the  paradise  which  it  promises  to  his  fcmowers  is  a  brothel.   We  presumet 
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that  if  a  revelation  come  from  God,  it  will  be  distingruished  by  the  signatures 
of  his  moral  perfections,  as  a  work  of  man  discovers  the  powers  and  disposi- 
tions of  the  mind  which  contrived  it.  The  Koran  is  stamped  with  the  express 
image  and  superscription  of  the  profligate  in  whose  brain  it  was  concocted ; 
and  in  the  absence  of  all  internal  and  external  evidence  of  its  truth,  it  was  first 
propagated  and  is  still  supported  by  the  sword.  Its  success  proves  only  that 
Mahomet  was  a  conqueror,  and  that  his  followers,  stimulated  to  frenzy  by 
enthusiasm,  were  too  strong  for  the  nations  whose  dominions  they  invaded 
under  the  standard  of  the  crescent  There  is  not  an  instance  of  a  nation  which 
embraced  the  religion  of  Mahomet  ih>m  a  calm,  unbiassed  investigation  of  its 
claims. 

No  alleged  revelation  has  any  semblance  of  truth  but  that  which  is  con« 
tained  in  our  Scriptures,  as  infidels  themselves  will  acknowledge.  They 
reject,  indeed,  every  revelation ;  but  they  cannot  deny  that  there  are  arguments 
in  its  favour,  to  meet  which,  they  have  been  compelled  to  call  forth  all  the 
resources  of  their  ingenuity.  Mahomet  was  evidently  a  favourite  with  Gibbon, 
and  he  has  employed  all  the  force  of  his  eloquence  to  depict  the  heroism  of 
his  followers,  and  the  success  of  his  arms ;  but  he  did  not  for  a  moment  sup- 
pose him  to  be  a  prophet,  or  attribute  his  procedure  to  any  higher  cause  than 
enthusiasm  or  imposture.  Other  infidels  content  themselves  with  laughing  at 
his  religion ;  but  besides  ridicule,  they  find  it  necessary  to  bring  the  most 
powerful  arguments  which  their  cause  can  furnish,  to  bear  against  Christianity. 
It  is  on  this  account,  and  because  it  is  the  religion  which  we  have  adopted » 
that  our  attention  shall  be  exclusively  directed  to  it;  and,  if  we  succeed  in 
establishing  its  divine  origin,  we  virtually  disprove  all  other  revelations, 
because  it  is  obvious,  that  contradictory  systems  cannot  all  proceed  from  a 
Being  of  whom  truth  is  an  essential  attribute. 

Before  we  can  establish  the  truth  t>f  revelation,  we  must  ascertain  what  it 
is,  and  where  it  is  to  be  found.  There  are  certain  books  in  which  it  is  said 
to  be  contained,  commonly  called  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  that  these  are  faithful  records  can  be  known  only  by  ascertaining 
that  they  are  genuine,  that  they  are  the  writings  of  the  persons  whose  names 
they  bear,  or  to  whom  they  are  ascribed.  This  is  the  first  step,  and  it  leads  to 
a  proof  of  their  authenticity.  Let  me  request  your  attention  to  the  difierence 
between  these  two  words,  which  are  sometimes  confounded.  When  we  call 
a  writing  genuine,  we  mean  that  it  is  really  the  composition  of  the  person 
whom  it  claims  as  its  author ;  when  we  csdl  it  authentic^  we  mes^  that  its 
contents  are  true,  that  it  possesses  authority  to  command  belief.  These 
qualities  are  by  no  means  inseparable.  A  book  may  be  genuine  which  is  not 
authentic,  because  it  is  a  mere  assemblage  of  fictions  and  falsehoods.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  book  may  be  authentic,  that  is,  may  contain  information  on 
which  dependence  should  be  placed,  although  it  was  written  by  a  different 
person  from  its  reputed  author.  But  genuineness  and  authenticity  are  insepa^ 
rably  connected  in  the  case  of  the  sacred  writings ;  for  if  we  can  show  that  they 
were  written  by  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear,  it  follows  that  they  are 
worthy  of  credit ;  because,  had  their  contents  not  been  true,  they  would  not  have 
been  received,  as  in  fact  Uiey  were,  by  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

The  necessity  of  ascertaining  the  genuineness  of  the  Scriptures  will  be  mani- 
fest upon  reflection.  They  relate  miracles ;  but  how  do  we  know  that  the 
miracles  were  actually  performed  ?  This  is  one  argument  in  favour  of  them, 
that  the  books  were  published  at  the  time  of  the  miracles,  and  were  then 
received ;  for  it  is  evident,  that,  if  the  miracles  had  not  been  really  wrought, 
the  narrative  would  have  been  rejected  as  fabulous.  It  is  only  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  their  genuineness,  that  we  can  believe  their  report  of  supernatural 
&cl0  to  be  true.    They  contain  prophecies ;  bat«  whether  these  are  to  be 
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considered  as  true  predictions,  can  be  determined  only  by  the  fact,  that  the 
books  were  written  prior  to  the  events  which  they  profess  to  foretell.  You 
see,  then,  the  reason  why,  in  endeavouring  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  our 
religion,  we  begin  with  an  examination  of  its  records.  I  shall  consider  them 
in  ^e  order  of  publication. 

I  begin  with  those  of  the  Old  Testament.  That  ihey  existed  in  the  state 
in  which  we  now  fin4  them,  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour  and  his  immediate 
followers,  is  evident  from  his  references  to  them  under  the  iitles  of  the 
Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms ;  and  from  the  numerous  quotations  from 
them  by  the  evangelists  and  apostles.  Among  the  Jews,  the  Law  signified 
the  five  books  of  Moses ;  and  the  Prophets  and  Holy  Writings,  or,  as  they 
were  sometimes  called,  the  Psalms,  becaase  this  was  the  first  or  principal 
book  in  this  division,  comprehended  all  the  rest.  We  have  also  the  testimony  of 
Josephus,*  who  wrote  in  the  first  century,  and  informs  us,  that  the  Jews  had 
twenty-two  sacred  books;  five  of  Moses,  thirteen  of  the  Prophets,  and  four 
containing  hymns  and  moral  precepts.  You  might  think,  in  counting  tiie  books, 
that  Josephus  has  omitted  some  of  them,  because  you  find  that  there  are 
actually  thirty-nine :  it  is  therefore  proper  to  inform  you,  that  the  Jews  made 
an  arrangement  corresponding  to  their  alphabet,  which  contained  only  twenty- 
two  letters,  and  reduced  the  Sacred  Writings  to  the  same  number,  by  making 
a  single  book  of  the  twelve  minor  Prophets,  a  single  book  of  the  Prophecies 
andLamentations'of  Jeremiah;  and  by  joining  in  one  the  two  books  of  Samuel; 
the  two  books  of  Kings,  the  two  books  of  Chronicles,  the  books  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  and  the  books  of  Judges  and  Ruth.  By  a  small  change  in  the 
classification,  the  modem  Jews  have  made  the  number  twenty-four. 

Having  found  the  Jewish  Scriptures  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  we  cam 
trace  them  two  or  three  hundred  years  back  to  the  time  when  they  were  trans- 
lated into  Greek.  The  version  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Septuagint, 
because  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  seventy  or  seventy-two  inter- 

?reters,.who  eame  for  this  purpose  Irom  Judea  to  Egypt  at  the  request  of 
^tokmy  Philadelphus.  Many  strange  stories  have  been  circulated  about  it ; 
and  in  particular,  Justin  Martyr  r^ates  that  they  were  shut  up  in  separate 
cells,  wher^  each  made  a  translation ;  tiiat  when  the  translations  were  com- 
pared, they  were  found  to  agree  to  a  tittle,  and  that  Ptolemy  being  convinced, 
as  well  he  might,  that  they  were  supernaturally  assisted,  held  £em  in  high 
honour,  and  haidng  bountifully  rewarded  them,  sent  them  back  to  their  own 
country.  The  story  is  now  exploded  as  fabulous ;  and  it  is  wonderful  that  it 
was  ever  believed.  No  man  who  has  read  the  translation  can  suppose  that 
the  authors  were  inspired^  It  is  full  of  mistakes  and  errors,  deviates  widely 
from  the  original  in  many  instances,  and  sometimes  pf^ents  passages  which  it 
would  require  an  oracle  to  explain^  Its  true  history  is  obscure.  It  is  not 
certain  that  even  the  Pentateuch  was  translated  by  the  order  of  Ptolemy.  It 
is  probable  that  it  was  undertaken  by  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  who,  not  understand- 
ing Hebrew,  were  anxious  to  have  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  tongue ;  and 
that  the  five  books  of  Moses  having  been  turned  into  Greek,  to  be  used  in  the 
synagogues,  where  the  law  was  read  once  a  year,  the  other  books  were  added 
at  different  times.  The  purpose  for  which  I  have  referred  to  this  translation 
is,  to  show  that  at  the  time  when  it  was  made,  the  Jews  possessed  the  same 
books  which  they  still  acknowledge  as  divine. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  information  respecting  them  can  be  derived  from 
any  foreign  source,  at  a  period  more  remote.  I  presume,  however,  that  it 
will  not  Iks  denied  tiiat  they  existed  in  the  days  of  Ezra,  about  whose  time  the 
canon  was  completed  by  the  writings  of  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi. 

*  Joseph,  eont.  Arm*  lib»L 
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If  we  will  not  beliere  the  Jews,  when  they  tell  us  that  the  books  are 
inspired,  we  surely  may  believe  them  when  they  affirm,  on  tlie  faith  of  nnin- 
MiUylud  tradition,  that  they  were  in  being  at  the  termination  of  the  Babylonian 
captivity.  As  we  are  certain  that  their  religion  was  then  observed  with  all 
its  forms  and  institutions,  we  cannot  doubt  Uiat  they  possessed  the  law  upon 
which  the  whole  ritual  is  founded.  We  may  rest  in  this  conclusion  with  the 
more  confidence,  as  no  person  has  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  books  were 
4cfrge6  aAer  that  period. 

I  have  said  that  they  then  possessed  the  Law ;  and  in  what  foUows,  I  shall 
direct  your  attention  to  the  books  of  Moses,  If  we  may  give  credit  to  the 
histori^  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  merely  as  a  narrative  of  facts,  as  con- 
taining the  annals  of  the  nation, — and  there  is  no  more  reason  for  calling  in 
question  their  credibility  than  those  of  other  national  records,— we  shall  be 
Me  to  trace  back  the  law  of  Moses  within  a  few  years  afler  his  death.  In 
the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  there  are  numerous  references  to  it,  and  it 
was  publicly  read  in  their  days  in  an  assembly  of  the  people.  During  the 
time  of  the  captivity,  express  mention  b  made  of  it  by  Daniel  in  his  solemn 
prayer  and  confession,  recorded  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  his  prophecies  ;*  and 
such  mention,  as  being  incidental,  carries  irresistible  evidence  of  its  existence. 
During  the  reign  of  Josiah,  not  long  before  the  captivity,  a  copy  was  found  in 
the  temple  ;t  and  from  the  attention  which  it  excited,  and  the  impression  made 
by  its  contents,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  the  autograph. of  Moses,  the  identical 
copy  written  with  his  own  hands,  which  was  deposited  in  the  tabernacle. 
We  can  trace  it  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  when  all  things  were  done  **  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  Moses  the  man  of  God  :'*|  in  the  reign  of  Jehosaphat,  who 
sent  judges  through  the  land,  who  had  **  the  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord 
with  them,**  and  **  taught  the  people  :**||  in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon, 
for  we  find  the  former  before  his  death  charging  the  latter  **  to  keep  the  statutes 
and  commandments,  the  judgments  and  testimonies  of  the  Lord,  as  it  is  written 
in  the  law  of  Mose8."$  During  the  succession  of  judges,  this  law  was  the 
rule  according  to  which  they  governed  the  people ;  and  this  was  the  charge 
of  Joshua  to  the  Israelites,  **  Be  ye  very  courageous  to  keep  and  do  all  that 
is  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses,  that  ye  turn  not  aside  therefrom  to 
the  right  hand  or  to  the  left."T  Unless  the  whole  history  of  the  Israelites  be 
rejected  as  a  forgery,— «nd  on  better  ground  we  might  reject  Uie  history  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,»-Uie  repealed  references  which  are  made  to  the  law 
of  Moses,  plainly  with  no  design  but  to  appeal  to  it  as  the  law  of  the  land, 
furnish  sufficient  evidence  that  it  existed,  not  as  a  tradition,  bnt  in  writing, 
firom  his  own  time  down  to  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 

Let  not  the  evidence  be  deemed  defective  because  we  cannot  produce  tes^ 
monies  that  Moses  was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  from  contemporary 
writers.  If  there  were  any  at  that  remote  period^  their  works  and  their 
memory  have  perished.  **  The  Jews,  as  a  nation,"  says  Sumner,  in  his 
Treatise  on  the  Records  of  the  Creation,  **  were  always  in  obscurity,  the 
certain  consequence,  not  only  of  their  situation,  but  of  the  peculiar  constitution 
find  jealous  nature  of  their  government.  Can  it  then  reasonably  be  expected 
that  we  should  obtain  positive  testimony  concerning  this  small  and  insulated 
nation  firom  foreign  historians,  when  the  most  ancient  of  these,  whose  woHls 
remain,  lived  more  than  a  thousand  years  posterior  to  Moses  T  Can  we  look 
for  it  from  the  Gieeks,  when  Thu^ydides  has  declared  that  even  respecting 
his  own  countrymen  he  could  procure  no  authentic  record  prior  to  the  Trojan 
war  ?  or  from  the  Romans,  who  had  scarcely  begun  to  be  a  people  when  the 

•Verses  11  and  13.  fSKmgsxxilS.  ^SChron.  zxx.16. 

|SChion.xm9.  ^iKingsiLa.  1  Joshna  xziiL  6. 
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empire  of  Jernsalem  was  destroyed  and  the  whole  nation  redaced  to  captirity  ?"* 
Such  profane  teatitnony  as  be  can  produced  serves  only  to  show  what  was 
the  prevailing  opinion  amo^g  heathens ;  and  when  we  find  Uiem  not  only 
recording  many  of  the  facts  in  the  narrative  of  Moses,  but  speaking  of  him  by 
name,  and  referring  to  his  law,  we  conclude  that  no  doubt  was  entertained  that 
he  was  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews,  or  that  his  writings  were  genuine.  Diodorus 
Siculns,  Strabo,  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  and  Longinus  make  mention  of  him  and  his 
writings^  in  the  same  manner  as  we^ppeal  to  Cicero  and  his  works. 

It  is  the  interest  of  infidels  to  bring  into  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  Penta- 
teuch :  but,  having  no  solid  argument  to  advance,  they  endeavour  to  gain 
their  end  by  assertions,  conjectures,  and  cavils.  We  can  easily  see  the 
design  with  which  such  men  as  Hobbes  and  Spinoza  have  maintained  that  the 
books  commonly  ascribed  to  Moses  are  called  his,  not  because  they  were 
written  by  him,  but  because  they  treat  of  him  and  his  actions.  But  this 
opinion  has  been  adopted  by  some  professed  Christians,  and  particularly  by 
two  persons  well  known  to  theological  scholars,  the  celebrated  critic  Father 
Simon,  and  the  not  less,  celebrated  Le  Clerc.  But  while  they  agree  in  deny- 
ing that  the  Pentateuch  is  the  genuine  work  of  Moses,  they  differ  in  the 
grounds  of  their  opinion,  and  Le  Clerc  labours  to  prove  that  the  arguments  of 
Simon  are  false.  His  own  views  of  the  subject  were  truly  singular.  He 
supposed  that  the  Pentateuch  was  drawn  up  by  the  priest  who  was  sent  from 
Babylon  to  instruct,  in  the  manner  of  the  god  of  the  land,  the  new  inhabitants 
whom  the  king  of  Assyria  had  planted  in  the  room  of  the  Israelites ;  and  that 
with  a  riew  to  reclaim  these  from  idolatry,  he  undertook  to  give  them  a  history 
of  the  creation  and  of  the  Jews  to  the  giving  of  the  law ;  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  there  was  only  one  God,  and  that  it  was  he  whom  the  Israelites  wor- 
shipped. The  priests  in  Jerusalem,  he  adds,  would  approve  of  the  work, 
finding  nothing  in  it  but  what  was  pious  and  true ;  and  Uie  Samaritans  would 
receive  it,  because  it  came  from  a  person  whom  they  did  not  suspect.  This 
hypothesis  has  the  character  of  boldness,  but  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any 
other  quality  to  recommend  it.  It  is  conjectural,  improbable,  and  contrary, 
not  only  to  the  uniform  belief  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  but  also  to  the 
testimony  of  inspiration.  He  endeavours  to  support  it  by  an  induction  of 
particulars  collected  from  the  books  which  he  pretends  to  be  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  could  not  have  been  written  by  Moses  himself,  and  therefore  prove 
that  the  books  are  falsely  ascribed  to  him.  To  this  objection  a  satisfactory 
answer  has  been  returned  by  different  authors,  and  particulariy  by  Witsius,  in 
the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  his  Dissertation  de  Prophetis  et 
Propheiia,  It  is  easy  tashow  that  some  of  the  particulars  might  have  been 
written  by  Moses,  and  that  others  which  betray  a  later  hand  might  have  been 
added  for  illustration  when  places  had  changed  their  names,  and  certain  facts 
had  ceased  to  be  known. .  **  A  small  addition  to  a  book,"  it  has  been  observed, 
**  does  not  destroy  either  the  genuineness  or  Uie  authenticity  of  the  whole  book."t 
It  is  probable  that  Clericus  hastily  adopted  this  opinion ;  it  is  certain  that  on 
mature  reflection,  he  renounced  it,}  and  acquiesced  in  the  common  belief  of 
Jews  and  Christians,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  our  Lord  and 
his  apostles,  that  the  first  five  books  of  the  Bible  were  written  by  Moses. 

In  corroboration  of  the  historical  evidence,  we  may  establish  the  point  by 
reasoning  founded  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  When  we  affirm  that 
the  writings  of  Moses  are  genuine,  he  who  denies  the  assertion  is  bound  to 
assign  his  reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  common  opinion.  If,  however,  he 
•hall  devolve  on  us  the  burden  of  proof,  we  would  ask  him.  Since  yon  allege 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  83.  t  Bishop  Watwm'i  Apol.  for  the  Bible,  Letter  iii 
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that  they  were  -of  a  more  recent  date,  at  what  time  were  they  composed  and 
published.?  Did  they  appear  immediately  after  the  death  of  Moses  ?  Their 
contents  were  true  or  false.  Suppose  that  they  were  true, — ^by  which  sup- 
position only  can  we  account  for  Uieir  having  been  received  by  men  who  were 
contemporaries  of  Moses  and  witnesses  of  many  of  the  facts  which  are  related, 
^in  this  case,  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  Jewish  religion  is  precisely  the 
same  as  if  they  had  been  written  by  Moses  himself.  But  let  us  suppose  them 
to  be  false, — and  it  is  solely  with  a  design  to  create  a  suspicion  of  this  kind, 
that  any  infidel  is  anxious  to  prove  them  not  to  be  genuine,—- it  was  impossible, 
if  they  were  false,  that  they  could  have  obtained  any  credit ;  because,  in  this 
case,  every  person  was  a  competent  judge  whether  the  things  related  to  have 
taken  place  within  his  own  memory  had  really  happened.  The  Israelites  would 
not  have  believed  that  the  Red  Sea  was  divided  to  afford  them  a  passage ; 
that  they  had  journeyed  for  forty  years  in  the  wilderness ;  that  during  all  that 
time  a  miraculous  cloud  had  covered  them  by  day,  and  a  fire  had  illuminated 
their  dwellings  by  night;  that  they  had  been  supplied  with  food  which  daily 
fell  around  weir  camp;  that  God  had  published  his  law  with  an  audible 
voice,  and  punished  the  violation  of  it  with  terrible  plagues ; — they  would  not 
have  believed  these  things  if  the  whole  narrative  had  been  a  fiction.  It  would 
have  excited  their  ridicule  as  a  clumsy  and  monstrous  romance ;  or  their  indig- 
nation, as  an  audacious  attempt  to  wreathe  a  yoke  about  their  necks  which  they 
were  not  able  to  bear.  It  is  morally  impossible  that  the  books  of  Moses  could 
have  been  received  in  the  age  immediately  after  his  death,  if  their  contents  had 
been  false ;  and  highly  improbable,  that  although  true,  they  would  have  been 
considered  as  his  writings  if  they  had  been  set  forth  by  some  other  person  in 
his  name,  and  had  not  appeared  till  he  was  lying  in  his  grave.  In  either  case, 
but  particularly  in  the  first,  they  would  have  been  rejected  by  universal  consent, 
and  would  have  long  since  disappeared ;  and  it  is  probable  that  at  this  distance 
of  time  it  would  not  have  been  known  that  such  an  imposition  had  ever  been 
attempted. 

But  the  objector  may  pretend  that  the  Pentateuch  was  published  as  the  genuine 
work  of  Moses  at  a  later  period,  when  there  were  none  to  contradict  its  state^ 
ments  from  personal  experience.  Let  us  assume  this  hypothesis.  It  is 
acknowledged  that  forged  writings  have  been  repeatedly  palmed  upon  the 
world,  &nd  in  some  cases  with  temporary  success.  It  is  obviously  impossible 
to  say  positively  that  in  no  case  the  design  has  completely  succeeded ;  but 
there  have  been  so  many  instances  of  detection  as  to  render  it  probable  that 
no  imposition  of  this  kind  has  ultimately  eluded  discovery.  Forged  writings 
have  usually  been  of  such  a  nature  as  not  materially  to  aflect  the  interests  of 
mankind  at  large  ;  literary  productions,  for  example,  under  the  venerable  name 
of  some  ancient  author.  We  have  no  example  of  a  forged  code  of  laws  brought 
to  light  after  a  long  interval,  and  passed  upon  a  nation  as  the  work  of  their  ancient 
legislators,  which  they  were  bound  to  adopt  as  the  rule  of  their  civil  and  poli- 
tical institutions.  It  is  certain  that  any  attempt  of  the  kind  would  fail.  The 
man  would  be  laughed  at  who  should  come  forward  and  say,  "  These  are  the 
laws  of  this  country,  enacted  many  ages  ago,  which  have  hitherto  lain  in 
obscurity.  I  call  upon  you  to  abolish  your  present  institutions,  and  henceforth 
to  regulate  your  afiairs  by  this  new  system."  The  well-known  saying  of 
the  English  barons,  Nolumu»  leges  Anglim  mutar^t  is  expressive  of  the  com- 
mon feeling  of  men,  who  are  attached  to  the  existing  laws  by  habit  as  well  as  by 
the  experience  of  the  benefit  resulting  from  them :  and  are  averse  to  hazard  a 
change,  when  property,  liberty,  and  personal  safety  are  concerned.  The 
Israelites  would  have  received  with  astonishment  the  proposal  Jto  submit 
to  a  new  code  of  laws  stamped  with  the  venerated  name  of  Moses,  their 
ancient  deliverer.    If  they  had  listened  to  it  with  patience,  they  would  have 
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demanded  proof  that  the  laws  bad  emanated  from  him,  or  from  God  by 
his  ministry;  we  cannot  conceive  that  they  would  have  implicitly  acqui- 
esced, unless  we  should  suppose  them  to  have  been  first  deprived  of 
reason  and  commoa  sense.  **  How  does  it  appear,"  they  would  have  said, 
**  that  these  are  the  genuine  laws  of  the  man  with  whose  name  they  are 
sanctioned?  If  they  are  reaUy  his  laws,  how  came  it  to  pass  that  our 
fathers  did  not  observe  them,  and  knew  nothing  about  them?  In  what 
archives  were  they  deposited  ?  In  what  secret  place  have  they  so  long  lain 
concealed  ?  How  came  you  to  discover  them  ?  And  what  evidence  do  you 
produce  to  convince  us  that  they  were  not  fabricated  by  yourself?"  To  these 
questions  the  impostor  could  have  returned  no  answer, — none,  at  least,  which 
would  have  persuaded  the  people  that  they  were  bound  to  comply  with  his 
request.  There  is  a  manifest  impossibility  that  the  writings  of  Moses  could 
have  been  imposed  on  the  Israelites  as  his  genuine  productions  in  any  posterior 
age.  Men  were  not  simpletons  then,  any  more  than  they  are  at  present. 
They  had  their  senses  as  well  as  we;  Uiey  were  as  much  alive  to  their 
interests ;  they  were  as  much  the  creatures  of  habit,  as  tenacious  of  their 
rights,  as  nnwUling  to  be  deceived.  The  argument  becomes  stronger  when  we 
attend  to  the  nature  of  the  laws,  which,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  were 
imposed  upon  the  Israelites.  They  enjoined  a  cumbersome  and  expensive 
ritual ;  they  prescribed  usages  which  separated  them  from  all  other  nations 
and  exposed  them  to  reproach ;  they  required  them  not  to  till  their  ground 
once  in  seven  years,  and  every  fiftieth  year  to  give  liberty  to  their  slaves  and 
restore  mortgaged  lands  to  ibe  original  proprietors;  diey  commanded  all 
the  males  thrice  a  year  to  repair  to  the  place  of  solemn  worship,  and  thus  leave 
the  country  open  to  the  invasion  of  their  enemies.  These  laws,  so  contrary  to 
human  policy,  so  fraught  with  danger  upon  the  principles  of  common  pru- 
dence, no  nation  would  have  received  on  the  ground  of  a  mere  pretence  that 
they  were  delivered  by  a  legislator  who  had,  many  years  before,  been  laid  in 
the  grave.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  evident,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  candid 
mind,  that  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  the  books  in  which  they  are  contained,  could 
never  have  obtained  credit  among  his  countrymen  if  they  had  not  been  pub- 
lished in  his  own  lifetime,  and  supported  by  those  proofs  of  his  divine  mission 
which  this  is  not  the  proper  time  to  consider. 

I  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  books  of  Moses,  because  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  ascertain  their  genuineness.  In  them  the  foundation  was  laid 
of  the  ancient  dispensation,  as  they  contain  the  laws  and  ordinances  which,  we 
believe,  were  significant  of  a  better  economy,  and  by  the  observance  of  which 
the  Jews  were  distinguished  as  the  peculiar  people  of  God.  They  are  intro- 
ductory to  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  if  the  former  are 
admitted,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  acknowledging  the  latter. 

The  book  of  Joshua  is  understood  to  have  been  written  by  himself,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  verses  in  the  end,  giving  an  account  of  his  death,  and  it  is 
afterwards  quoted  under  his  name.  It  gives  an  account  of  the  invasion  of 
Canaan,  the  conquest  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  division  of  the  land.  The 
book  of  Judges  is  attributed  to  Samuel,  who  most  probably  wrote  also  the 
book  of  Ruth,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  supplement  to  it,  although  others 
have  ascribed  it,  on  what  grounds  I  know  not,  to  Hezekiah  or  to  Ezra. 
Samuel  is  also  supposed  to  have  written  the  first  twenty-four  chapters  of  the 
book  which  bears  his  name,  and  by  us  is  divided  into  two ;  the  rest  being 
added  by  the  prophets  Gad  and  Nathan.  This  opinion  is  founded  upon 
the  following  words  in  the  first  book  of  Chronicles : — **  Now  the  acts 
of  David  the  king,  first  and  last,  behold  they  are  written  in  the  book  of 
Samvel  tha  seer,  and  in  the  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  in  the  book  of 
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Gad  the  neer.^**  With  regard  to  the  two  bookB  of  Kings,  they  are  rapposed 
to  have  been  made  up  from  annals  or  histories  composed  by  difiereot  persons, 
of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  Chronicles ;  as  the  aets  of  8oIom<m  by  Nathan, 
Ahijah,  and  Iddo ;  the  acts  of  Rehoboam  by  Iddo  and  Shemaiah ;  the  acts  of 
Jehoshaphat  by  Jehu ;  and  the  acts  of  Hezekiah  by  Isaiah.  Perhaps  the  com* 
pilation  was  the  work  of  Ezra ;  by  whom,  too,  it  is  probable  that  the  materials 
of  the  two  books  of  Chronicles  were  collected  and  arranged.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  two  books  wlych  follow  in  order  were  written  by  the  persons 
after  whom  they  are  called ;  the  one  by  Ezra,  and  the  other  by  Nehemiah. 
The  book  of  Esther  is  so  designated,  not  because  she  was  the  author  of  it, 
but  because  it  relates  the  history  of  that  singular  woman,  and  the  deliverance 
which,  through  her  means,  the  Jews  obtained  from  the  power  of  their  enemies* 
It  has  been  ascribed  to  Ezra,  to  Mordecai,  or  to  the  distinguished  persons  who 
lived  at  that  time,  and  are  known  by  the  title  of  the  Great  Synagogue.  The 
truth  of  the  facts  which  it  relates  is  established  by  the  feast  of  Purim,  which 
was  instituted  in  commemoration  of  them,  and  has  been  ever  since  celebrated 
by  the  Jews. 

Some  consider  the  book  of  Job  as  a  fiction  of  the  parabolical  kind,  as  a 
dramatic  work  founded  on  tradition,  as  an  allegory,  representing  the  sufferings 
and  deliverance  of  the  Jews ;  and  assign  to  it  a  comparatively  recent  date.  It 
is  manifestly  a  true  history ;  but  by  whom  it  was  drawn  up,  is  not  certainly 
known.  There  are  endless  disputes  upon  this  s^ibject ;  and  while  some  attri- 
bute it  to  one  author  and  some  to  another,  the  most  common  opinion  is,  that  it 
was  the  work  of  Job  himself,  or  of  Moses. 

The  book  of  Psalms  bears  the  name  of  David,  solely,  however,  because  a 
considerable  part  of  it  was  composed  by  him.  It  contains  the  poetical  com- 
positions of  different  persons,  some  of  which  wet«  written  before  and  others 
after  his  time.  We  do  not  know  by  whom  they  were  collected ;  but  the  pro- 
bability is  in  favour  of  Ezra,  who,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Jews, 
revised  and  corrected  the  text  of  the  Sacred  Writings. 

The  books  at^ibuted  to  Solomon  are  three,  the  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and 
the  Song  of  Songs ;  and  they  are  generally  admitted  to  be  genuine.  Grotius, 
indeed,  is  of  opinion,  that  Ecclesiastes  is  a  pious  and  moral  composition  of  more 
recent  times,  published  in  the  name  of  Solomon,  and  on  the  subject  of  his 
repentance  :t  but  his  skepticism  is  o£  no  value  in  opposition  to  uninterrupted 
tradition.  Gibbon  has  adopted  his  opinion^  and  affirmed  that  f^  Ecclesiastes 
and  the  Proverbs  display  a  larger  compass  of  thought  and  experience  than 
seem  to  belong  either  to  a  Jew  or  a  king.":^  But  this  is  an  assumption  without 
proof.  Gibbon  has  assigned  no  reason  why  a  Jew,  without  supposing  him  to 
be  inspired,  might  not  have  known  as  much  of  human  nature  as  a  man  of  any 
other  nation ;  nor  shown  how  it  was  impossible  that  a  king  endowed  wiUi 
talents  of  the  first  order,  and  devoted  to  study,  should  have  acquired  an  inti- 
mate and  extensive  acquaintance  with  life  and  manners.  The  criticism  as 
unworthy  of  attention.  It  is  an  arbitrary  decision  founded  upon  an  arbitrary 
standard. 

Next  in  order  are  the  prophetical  books,  about  the  writers  of  which  there 
is  no  uncertainty,  as  their  names  are  prefixed  to  their  respective  works. 
Their  genuineness,  like  that  of  any  other  books,  is  ascertained  by  competent 
testimony,  namely,  the  testimony  of  those  among  whom  they  appeared,  and 
who  were  particularly  interested  in  them.  They  have  always  been  assigned 
to  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear.  It  has  been  represented  or  affirmed 
that  they  were  written  after  the  events  which  they  pretend  to  foretelL    This 

•lChron.xzix.i9.  f  Anoot.  ad  Vet  Te^  ^  Gibbon's  Hiit  dL  xU  nots  83. 
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charge  was  brought  by  Porphyry,  the  noted  adversary  of  Christianity  in  the 
third  century,  against  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  which  relate  so  particularly 
the  transactions  of  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  Syria  and  Egypt, 
that  the  whole  seems  to  be  rather  a  narrative  than  a  prediction.  But,  besides 
that  the  date  is  ascertained  by  unquestionable  testimony,  the  charge  is 
repelled  by  the  fact  that  the  books  contain  prophecies  which,  without  all  doubt, 
were  not  fulfilled  till  after  the  time  when  they  are  known  to  have  existed. 
There  are  predictions  in  the  book  of  Daniel  respecting  the  Roman  empire 
which  have  been  accomplished  since  the  days  of  Porphyry. 

You  must  have  remarked,  that  nothing  certain  is  known  concerning  the 
writers  of  some  parts  of  the  Old  Testament:  but  our  ignorance  in  this  point 
does  not  impair  their  credit,  because  they  have  been  received  by  the  Jews  as 
authentic  records  of  the  iransactions  related  in  them ;  and  their  testimony  will 
^pear  to  be  of  great  weight,  if  we  attend  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
was  delivered.  Whether  the  books  of  Moses  were  human  or  divine  composi- 
tions, we  know  that  they  believed  them  to  be  inspired;  and,  under  this  im- 
pression they  would  be  very  careful  what  other  books  they  admitted  to  complete 
the  standard  of  their  faith  and  practice.  Every  composition  would  not  obtain 
this  honour ;  not  even  every  composition  which  could  claim  as  its  author  a 
person  of  distinguished  wisdom^  and  piety.  It  is  altogether  incredible  that, 
while  they  looked  upon  the  first  books  as  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God,  and 
were  warned  in  them  against  hastily  recognising  new  claims  to  a  divine  mission, 
they  would  make  up  their  canon  in  a  careless  manner,  and  give  a  place  in  it  to 
writings  of  a  doubtful  origin,  or  coming  from  persons  without  authority. 
Although  some  of  the  writers  are  unknown  to  us,  they  were  known  to  them. 
A  few  of  the  books  are  anonymous^  but  not  supposititious.  Their  contempo- 
raries were  acquainted  with  the  authors,  and  fully  assured  that  the  works 
ascribed  to  them  were  genuine.  They  would  not  have  ranked  them  with  the 
books  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  or  those  whom  they  considiered  as  prophets, 
unless  they  had  been  satisfied  that  the  authors  had  a  similar  commission  and 
similar  qualifications.  We  have  all  the  evidence  which  the  case  admits,  that  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  are  genuine. 

This  reasoning  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the  Jews  did  not  admit  books 
into  their  canon  indiscriminately,  but  received  some  and  rejected  others ;  thus 
showing  that  there  were  certain  principles  upon  which /they  proceeded  in 
judging  of  their  claims^  We  have  a  proof,  that  in  order  u>  the  reception  of  a 
book,  it  was  deemed  necessary  that  its  genuineness  should  be  ascertained.  At 
a  later  period  of  their  history,  books  appeared  which  were  dignified  with  the 
names  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  persons  of  their  country,  as  Solomon, 
Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Baruch.  But  they  were  not  imposed  upon  by  the  titles. 
It  was  understood  that  these  were  not  the  real  authors ;  and  hence,  although 
they  might  be  read,  they  never  obtained  any  authority  among  the  Jews. 

I  shall  conclude  with  a  few  remarks  upon  the  Apocryplial  books,  which  are 
the  following : — two  books  of  Esdras,  Tobit,  Judith,  Esther,  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon,  Ecclesiasticus,  Baruch,  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children,  the 
History  of  Susannah,  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  the  Prayer  of  Manasses,  and  four 
books  of  the  Maccabees. — Of  these  the  church  of  Rome  acknowledges  as 
canonical  only  Tobit,  Judith,  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiasticus,  the  first 
and  second  book  of  the  Maccabees,  Baruch,  with  the  additions  to  Esther  and 
Daniel.  It  is  certain,  as  I  have  already  stated,  that  they  were  not  acknow- 
ledged  by  the  Jews,  so  as  to  be  classed  with  the  books  which  they  held  sacred. 
For  this  we  have  the  express  testimony  of  Josephus,  who,  having  enumerated 
the  canonical  Scriptures,  informs  us  that  there  were  other  books  containing 
an  account  of  the  transactions  of  the  nation,  which  were  not  reputed  of  equal 
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aathoiity,  because  they  were  written  after  the  succession  of  prophets  had 
ceased  ;  and  that  it  was  a  proof  of  the  reverence  of  the  Jews  for  the  canonical 
books,  that,  during  the  long  interval  which  had  elapsed  since  their  publication, 
no  person  had  dared  to  add  to  them,  or  to  take  from  them,  or  to  make  any  altera- 
tion in  them.*  In  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  quote  the 
New  Testament  as  any  thing  higher  than  human  authority ;  but  as  it  was  writ- 
ten by  Jews,  it  may  be  fairly  considered  as  expressive  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  nation  respecting  the  records  of  their  religion.  Now  it  is  remarkable,  that 
the  Apocryphal  books  are  never  cited  by  Christ  or  his  apostles.  We  cannot, 
indeed,  produce  quotations  from  all  the  acknowledged  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment :  but  while  there  are  references  to  the  greater  part  of  them,  they  are  all 
recognised  under  the  general  division  into  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  holy 
writings.  It  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  total  silence  respecting  the 
Apocryphal  books,  but  upon  the  principle  that  the  writers  of  the  gospek  and 
episdes  did  not  regard  them  as  possessed  of  sufficient  authority  to  be  appealed 
to  in  matters  of  religion.  Some  of  them  were  originally  written  in  Greek, 
and  consequently  not  in  Judea,  where  a  different  language  was  spoken  after 
as  well  as  before  the  captivity ;  and  others  are  said  to  have  been  written  in 
Chaldaic,  but  about  this  point  learned  men  are  not  agreed.  We  need  not  be 
surprised  that  they  were  rejected  by  the  Jews,  when  we  consider  their  con- 
tents. They  contain  fabulous  accounts,  and  are  chargeable  with  contradic- 
tions, which  render  them  unworthy  of  a  place  among  the  records  of  their  faith. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  farther  about  them.  Their  exclusion  from 
the  canon  by  the  Jews  places  them  on  a  level  with  other  human  compositions. 
I  have  only  to  add,  that  it  is  a  proof  of  the  stupidity  as  well  as  the  impiety  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  that  she  has  presumed  to  elevate  them  to  equal  honour 
with  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  in  defiance  of  the  judgment  of 
the  Jewish,  and  I  may  add,  of  the  ancient  Christian  church.  They  were  not 
admitted  into  the  catalogues  drawn  up  by  individuals,  orby  councils,  for  several 
centuries ;  and  were  regarded  as  inferior  to  the  writings  which  are  accounted 
inspired  till  the  meeting  of  the  council  of  Trent,  which  established  error, 
idolatry,  and  superstition,  by  law.  In  what  esteem  they  were  held  in  the  days 
of  Jerome,  we  learn  when  he  says,  "As  the  church  reads  Judith,  Tobit,  and 
the  books  of  the  Maccabees,  but  does  not  receive  them  among  the  canonical 
Scriptures,  so  let  us  read  Elcclesiasticus  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  for  the 
edification  of  the  people,  but  not  for  the  confirmation  of  doctrine6."t 

*  Joseph.  ocmtApion.  Lib.  L  j-PreC]nLib.8akmL 
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LECTURE  V. 

EVTOENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

OenulneneM  of  Books  of  the  New  Testament:  Account  -of  the  Gospels;  The  EpisUes  of 
Paul;  The  EpisUe  to  the  Hebrews;  The  Catholic  Epistles;  The  Revelation  of  John — 
Apocryphal  WritingB — Lost  Wfitings — Importance  of  the  Inquiry  into  the  Genuineness  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures — Groand  on  whidi  we  believe  them  to  be  genuine. 

I  PROCEED  to  inqaire  into  the  genuineness  of  the  boolcs  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment I  have  already  pointed  out,  in  general,  the  importance  of  this  inquiry 
in  reference  to  the  sacred  writings.  There  are  many  books  of  which  it  does 
not  concern  us  at  all  to  know  the  authors,  and  every  purpose  of  information 
and  amusement  may  be  gained,  although  we  should  remain  in  ignorance  of 
their  origin.  When  we  read  a  romance,  or  fictitious  story,  we  are  pleased 
with  the  scenes  and  characters  which  it  describes,  and  feel  a  wish  to  know  by 
whom  it  was  composed,  only  that  our  curiosity  may  be  gratified,  or  that  we 
may  fix  our  admiration  and  gratitude  upon  the  person  to  whom  they  are  due. 
A  treatise  upon  science  which  is  distinguished  by  the  accuracy  of  its  observa- 
tions, the  exactness  of  its  arrangements,  and  the  clearness  of  its  demonstrations, 
stands  in  need  of  no  name  to  recommend  it,  but  rests  upon  its  own  intrinsic 
merits.  Even  an  anonymous  narrative  of  facts  may  be  authentic,  because  it 
is  understood  from  collateral  evidence  to  be  a  faithful  record  of  transactions, 
and  has  always  been  received  as  such  by  competent  judges.  But  in  the  case 
of  laws  which  are  obligatory  only  because  they  emanated  from  a  particular 
source,  and  of  facts  which  could  not  be  ascertained  but  by  contemporary  testi- 
mony, and  with  which  our  highest  interests  are  inseparably  connected,  the 
question  of  genuineness  is  of  primary  importance,  and  can  alone  decide  whether 
we  shall  give  credit  to  the  facts,  and  submit  to  the  laws. 

The  truth  of  this  observation  will  be  more  evident,  if  the  facts  are  of  a 
supernatural  order ;  for,  being  out  of  the  usual  course  of  nature,  they  require 
more  particular  proof,  and  refusing  to  listen  to  vague  reports,  we  call  for 
the  testimony  of  eyewitnesses.  An  account  drawn  up  in  a  subsequent  age 
is  liable  to  die  suspicion  of  imposture.  I  shall  give  you,  as  an  example,  the 
story  of  the  miracles  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  a  famous  magician,  who  flou- 
rished towards  the  end  of  the  first  century,  and  was  pronounced  to  be  not  so 
properly  a  philosopher,  as  an  intermediate  being  between  the  gods  and  men. 
The  design  of  the  heathens  was  to  confront  his  miracles  with  those  of  our 
Saviour,  and  to  prove  that  Apollonius  was  equal  or  superior  to  him.  He  was 
represented  as  understanding  all  languages,  although  he  had  not  learned  them  ; 
as  knowing  the  language  of  beasts,  and  the  speech  of  the  gods.  Wonderful 
works  were  ascribed  to  him,  which  appear  to  us  perfectly  ridiculous  ;  as  that 
he  discovered  at  Ephesus  the  pestilence'  in  the  form  of  an  old  and  tattered 
^?f  &r,  and  commanded  the  people  to  stone  htm ;  and,  being  present  at  a 
marriage,  detected  the  bride  to  be  one  of  those  malevolent  spirits  who  were 
called  Lamis,  Larvse,  OT  Lemures :  but  they  were  considered  by  his  admirers 
as  undoubted  proofs  of  divine  power.  It  is  true  that  such  a  man  existed,  and 
imposed  upon  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar  by  juggling  tricks ;  but  the  credit  of - 
his  miracles  is  destroyed  by  the  fact,  that  the  record  was  not  drawn  up  by  any 
person  who  witnessed  them,  or  lived  at  the  time  when  the  account  might  have 
been  subjected  to  a  strict.examinatioDy  but  by  Philostratus  and  Hleroolei,  of 
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whom  the  one  flourished  in  the  third,  and  the  other  in  the  fonrlh  century. 
The  first  account  did  not  appear  till  near  two  hundred  years  after  his  death, 
when  the  author  was  at  liherty  to  say  what  he  pleased.  Hence  you  perceive, 
that  the  question  respecting  the  genuineness  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  connected  with  their  authenticity.  The  subject  of  inquiry  is,  whether 
they  were  written  in  the  age  when  Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  have  appeared, 
and  to  have  performed  the  miracles  which  are  ascribed  to  him,  or  were  com- 
posed and  published  at  a  subsequent  period.  I  shall  proceed  to  give  you  an 
account  of  the  books. 

I  begin  with  the  gospel  of  Matthew.  That  he  was  the  writer  of  this  book, 
and  that  it  wad  the  first  which  appeared,  are  facts  supported  by  the  uniform 
testimony  of  antiquity.  With  respect  to  itie  time  of  its  publication,  there  has 
been  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion.  It  has  been  assigned  by  some  to  the 
year  61,  02,  63,  or  64;  by  others,  to  the  year  41,  43«  or  48 ;  and  by  othere,  to 
the  year  87,  or  38.  As  there  is  nothing  in  the  book  itself,  or  in  the  writings 
of  the  eariy  Christians,  by  which  the  date  can  be  settled,  we  must  oontent 
ourselves  with  probability  ;  and  there  appears  to  be  considerable  force  in  the 
reasoning  of  Bishop  Tomline,  who  prefers  the  year  38.  **  It  appears  very 
improbable  that  the  Christians  should  be  lefl  any  considerable  number  of  years 
without  a  written  history  of  our  Saviour's  ministry.  It  is  certain  that  the 
i^ostles,  immediately  after  the  descent  ,of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  took  place 
only  ten  days  afier  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour  into  heaven,  preached  the 
Gospel  to  the  Jews  with  great  success ;  and  surely  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  an  authentic  account  of  our  Saviour's  doctrines  and  miracles  would  very 
soon  be  committed  to  writing  for  the  confirmation  of  those  who  believed  in  his 
divine  mission,  and  for  the  conversion  of  others."  '*  We  may  conceive  that 
the  apostles  would  be  desirous  of  losing  no  time  in  writing  an  account  of  the 
miracles  which  Jesus  performed,  and  of  the  discourses  which  he  delivered, 
because  the  sooner  such  an  account  was  published,  the  easier  it  would  be 
to  inquire  into  its  truth  and  accuracy ;  and,  consequently,  ^hen  these  points 
were  satisfactorily  ascertained,  the  greater  would  be  its  weight  and  authority."* 
There  has  been  much  controversy,  in  modem  times,  concerning  the  language 
in  which  this  gospel  was  written.  By  the  ancients,  Papias,  Irenseus,  and  Origen, 
and  by  others  who  followed  them,  it  wis  said  to  have  been  written  in  Hebrew ; 
but  many  learned  men  contend  that  the  original  was  Greek.  Much  credit  is 
not  due  to  the  testimony  of  Papias,  who  was  a  weak  and  credulous  man. 
The  works  of  Ireneus  have  been  understood  to  import,  that  besides  the  Greek, 
Matthew  published  also  a  Hebrew  gospel.  Origen,  in  some  passages,  seems 
to  proceed  upon  the  supposition,  that  if  Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew,  he  wrote 
also  in  Greek.  To  reconcile  the  opposite  opinions,  we  may  say,  that  Matthew 
published  bis  gospel  both  in  Hebrew,  or  the  mixed  dialect  which  then  bore 
that  name,  and  in  Greek :  in  Hebrew,  for  the  use  of  the  Jews  living  in  Judea, 
to  whom  that  language  was  vernacular;  and  in  Greek,  for  the  use  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles  in  other  countries.  Or  we  may  reconcile  them  by  supposing  that  his 
gospel  was  translated  into  Hebrew,  and,  as  it  was  generally  believed  to  have 
been  designed  for  the  inhabitants  of  Judea.  in  process  of  time  the  translation 
was  mistaken  for  the  original.  It  is  altogether  improbable  that  this  sinsle 
book  should  have  been  written  in  Hebrew,  or  in  Hebrew  alone,  while  all  the 
rest  are  in  Greek ;  and  if  it  be  inspired,  as  Christians  believe,  that  there  should 
exist  only  a  version  by  an  unknown  hand,  of  whose  competence  and  fidelity 
we  have  no  assurance.  If  it  were  a  mere  translation,  I  do  not  see  that  any 
dependence  could  be  placed  upon  it,  except  so  far  as  it  agrees  with  the  other 
accounts, 

•  Introdoct  to  the  Study  of  lbs  Bibk,  part  ii.  chap.  ii. 
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The  next  gospel  wa«  written  by  Mark,  \^o  is  commonlj  suprpoecd  to  h% 
tiie  Bi8ler*8  son  of  Barnabas,  and  was  trailed  first  John,  and  afterwards  Mark ; 
but  sone  have  entertained  doubts  whether  this  was  the  person.  He  was  not 
«n  aposde,  but  is  said  to  have  been  the  constant  attendant  of  Peter,  and  to  have 
composed  his  narrative  with  his  approbation.  The  following  acoonnt  is  given 
by  Eusebins.  He  tells  ns,  that  Peter  having  preached  at  Rome,  the  people 
were  so  pleased  with  his  instructions,  that  they  anxiously  desired  to  have 
them  in  writing  ;  that  by  their  earnest  entreaties  they  prevailed  upon  Mark  to 
draw  up  a  memoir  of  thein ;  and  that  Peter  approved  of  what  was  done,  and 
suthorized  the  writing  to  be  introduced  into  Uie  churches.*  It  was  even 
sometimes  called  the  gospel  of  Peter,  because  it  was  believed  that  he  had 
revised  it  and  given  it  his  sanction.  These  traditions  are  not  absolutely  certain ; 
but  there  Is  universal  consent  respecting  the  publication  of  the  book  at  an  early 
periodr  and  the  name  o[  the  author.  According  to  Eusebius  and  others,  it 
appeared  at  Rome ;  but  others  assign  to  it  a  different  place,  Alexandria  in 
Egypt.  It  is  not  so  certain  as  is  commonly  supposed,  that  the  apostle  Peter 
was  ever  in  Rome ;  but  if  we  admit,  upon  the  authority  of  antiquity,  that  he 
did  preach  in  that  city,  and  that  the  occasion  of  writing  this  gospel  was  such  as 
has  been  related,  it  is  probable  that  the  date  should  be  fixed  somewhere  about 
the  year  60.  It  is  the  voice  of  antiquity  that  it  was  written  in  Greek;  but 
some  authors  in  the  Romish  church  have  maintained  that  the  original  was 
Latin;  and  give  this  reason  for  their  opinion,  that,  as  it  was  drawn  up  for  the 
use  of  the  Romans,  it  must  have  been  presented  to  them  in  their  own  language. 
But  the  argument  proves  too  much,  and  therefore  proves  nothing;  for  it  is 
acknowledged  by  all,  that  the  epistle  sent  by  Paul  to  the  Romans  was  not 
written  in  Latin,  but  in  Greek.  It  was  long  asserted  that  the  original  in  Latin 
was  preserved  in  Venice ;  but  it  has  been  discovered  that  it  is  the  fragment 
of  a  manuscript,  which  has  no  pretension  to  be  the  autograph  of  the  evange- 
list. It  has  been  affirmed  that  the  gospel  of  Mark  is  a  mere  abridgment  of 
the  gospel  of  Matthew,  and  consequently  is  not  an  independent  testimomy  to 
the  facts  of  the  evangelical  history^  ^  But  although  this  notion  has  obtained 
currency,  it  has  been  proved  by  different  persons,  and  particularly  by  Mr. 
Jones  in  his  work  on  the  canon,  to  be  without  foundation.  There  is  a  resem- 
blance between  the  two  gospels,  but  at  the  same  time,  there  is  such  a  differ- 
ence as  shows  that  they  are  both  original  compositions.  **  For  the  most  part 
the  accounts  by  Mark  are  much  more  large  and  full,  and  related  with  many 
more  particular  circumstances  than  the  same  accounts  are  by  Matthew.*' 
*'  The  disagreement  which  seems  to  be  between  the  two  evangelists  in  relating 
several  circumstances  of  their  history.  Is  a  clear  and  demonstrative  evidence 
chat  the  one  did  not  abridge  ot  copy  the  other."  **  Lastly,  Mark's  gospel  is 
not  an  epitome  of  Matthew's,  because  he  has  related  several  very  considerable 
histories  of  which  there  is  not  the  least  mention  made  by  Matthew."t 

The  writer  of  die  third  gospel  was  Luke,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Antioch,  descended  from  Jewish  parents,  and  by  profession  a  physi- 
cian. What  is  most  certain  is,  that  he  was  the  companion  of  Paul  in  his 
travels,  and  a  witness  of  many  of  the  things  which  he  relates  concerning  that 
apostle  in  the  Acts.  The  time  when  he  published  his  gospel  is  not  ascertained, 
some  referring  it  to  the  year  53,  and  others  to  the  year  63,  or  64 ;  and  so  also 
is  the  place,  there  being  no  evidence  to  determine  whether  it  was  written  in 
Achaia,  or  Syria,  or  Palestine.  All  antiquity  agrees  in  ascribing  it  to  Luke. 
The  superiority  of  the  style,  which  approaches  nearer  to  the  cla  sical  standard, 
has  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  he  had  been  bettet  educated  than  the  other  evan- 
gelists.   The  occasion  of  writing  his  gospel  is  thus  stated  by  himself.    **  For- 

*£aseb.Hiat.lib.iLcU,  15.  fJmm  on  the  Canon,  voL  iiL  pp.  56,  70.70. 
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asmuch  as  many  have  taken  in  hand  to  set  in  order  a  declaration  of  those  things 
which  are  moat  surely  believed  among  us,  even  as  they  delivered  them  unto  us* 
which  from  the  beginning  were  eyewitnesses,  and  ministers  of  the  word ;  it 
seemed  good  to  me  also,  having  had  perfect  understanding  of  all  things  from 
the  very  first,  to  write  unto  thee  in  order,  most  excellent  Theophilus,  that  thou 
mightestknow  the  certainty  of  those  things  wherein  thou  hast  been  instructed."* 
These  words  might  almost  lead  us  to  Siink  that  the  gospel  of  Luke  was  the 
first,  were  it  not  for  the  unanimous  testimony  of  antiquity  to  the  contrary. 
It  was  natural  that  the  Christians  should  be  desirous  to  have  an  accredited 
account  of  the  actions  and  sayings  of  our  Lord :  and  this  would  be  an  induce- 
ment to  different  individuals  to  come  forward  with  their  narratives.  It  is  true 
that  the  gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  were  already  in  circulation ;  but  some 
of  the  accounts  might  have  appeared  before  them;  and  even  after  those 
gospels  were  published,  the  curiosity  or  the  wishes  of  the  public  would  not  be 
immediately  satisfied,  as  copies  could  not  be  so  rapidly  multiplied  as  they  now 
are  by  the  press,  and  there  was  still  room  for  the  labours  of  others.  But,  as 
it  happens  in  cases  of  this  kind,  their  narratives  would  be  imperfect,  and,  it 
may  be,  inaccurate.  Luke,  indeed,  does  not  directly  charge  them  with 
unfaithfufness  or  mistake,  but  speaks  of  them  merely  as  *'  declarations  of  the 
things  which  were  believed  among  Christians,"  founded  on  the  report  of  eye- 
witnesses. It  is  evident,  however,  that  he  considered  his  new  narrative  as 
called  for ;  and  he  seems  to  intimate,  when  he  says  that  he  **  had  a  perfect 
understanding,"  or  had  accurately  traced  **  all  things  from  the  firsts"  that  his 
information  was  more  extensive  and  cx)rrect. 

The  last  gospel,  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  the  ancients,  was  written  by 
John.  He  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
evangelical  history,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  other  apostles  as  **  the  dis- 
ciple whom  Jesus  loved."  We  may  conceive  him,  therefore,  while  employed 
in  compiling  this  book,  not  only  to  have  obeyed  the  impulse  of  inspiration, 
but  to  have  experienced  the  melting  tenderness  of  heart  with  which  a  person 
records  the  actions  and  sayings  of  a  friend.  While  his  thoughts  were  elevated 
to  Jesus  Christ  reigning  on  the  throne  of  heaven,  he  could  not  but  remember 
that  this  was  he  with  whom  he  had  lived  on  familiar  terms,  and  on  whose 
bosom  he  was  once  permitted  to  lean.  It  is  peculiar  to  this  gospel  that  it 
gives  us  the  name  of  the  writer,  or  what  is  equivalent,  refers  to  the  well-known 
affection  which  subsisted  between  him  and  our  Saviour ;  while  the  names  of 
the  other  evangelists  are  known  only  by  tradition.  **  This  is  the  disciple 
which  testifieth  of  these  things,  and  wrote  these  things. "t  The  date  of  it  is 
as  uncertain  as  that  of  the  otner  gospels.  Some  have  assigned  the  year  68, 
69,  or  70 ;  and  as  a  proof  that  it  was  prior  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
these  words  have  been  appealed  to :  *'  Now  there  is  at  Jerusalem,  by  the 
sheep-market,  a  pooU  which  is  called  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  Bethesda,  having 
five  porches.":^  He  does  not  say  there  was,  but  there  is  such  a  pool.  There  are 
some  authorities  in  favour  of  av  instead  of  im ;  but  not  to  lay  any  stress  upon 
these,  we  may  remark  that,  although  the  walls  and  houses  of  Jerusalem  were 
demolished,  the  pool  might  remain,  and  the  porches  might  have  been  left  stand- 
ing to  afford  accommodation  to  the  Roman  garrison,  and  to  others  who  occa- 
sionally visited  the  ruins ;  so  that  the  mention  of  it,  as  in  existence,  determines 
nothing  respecting  the  date  of  the  gospel.  Notwithstanding  this  passage,  it  is 
by  many  considered  as  posterior  to  the  fall  of  the  holy  city,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  written  about  the  year  07,  after  John  had  returned  from  Patmos,  to 
which  he  was  banished  by  the  emperor  Domitian. 

If  this  be  the  true  date,  the  apostle  must  have  been  very  old.     It  is  probable 

*LukeLl— ii.  tJohnxzL24.  tJobny.2 
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that  he  mm  about  the  same  age  with  our  Lord ;  and  since  his  ascension,  be- 
tween sixty  and  seventy  years  had  elapsed.  In  other  words,  the  year  97 
marks  both  his  age  and  the  date  of  his  book.  I  add,  that  if  we  adopt  this  date, 
the  gospel  is  the  last  book  of  the  New  Testament,  and  not  the  Revelation,  as 
is  commonly  thought.  John  is  reported  to  have  spent  much  of  his  time  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  Asia  Minor,  and  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  his 
gospel  was  published  there.  The  narrative  is  in  a  great  measure  new :  he 
omttsmost  of  the  facts  which  are  mentioned  by  the  other  evangelists,  and  relates 
particulars  which  they  have  left  out;  and  hence  it  would  seem  that  his  narra- 
tive appeared  af\er  theirs,  and  was  intended  to  be  supplementary  to  them. 
We  are  informed,  too,  by  Irenseus,  Jerome,  and  others,  that  one  important  design 
which  he  had  in  view,  was  to  confute  the  erroneous  dogmas  of  various  heretics, 
the  Ebionites,  the  Cerinthians,  and  the  Nicolaitans,  concerning  the  person  of 
Christ.  Accordingly,  while  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  begin  with  an  account 
of  his  human  birth,  the  gospel  of  John  opens  with  a  solemn  testimony  to  his 
pre-existence  and  divinity.  **  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word 
was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.'^*  The  subject  is  repeatedly 
brought  forward  more  fully  and  explicitly  than  by  the  other  evangelists. 
Eusebius  quotes  the  words  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  to  the  following  effect, 
'*  that  John,  the -last  of  the  evangelists,  observing  that  corporeal  things  had 
been  explained  in  the  other  gospels,  and  being  impelled  by  his  acquaintances, 
and  moved  by  the  Spirit,  composed  a  spiritual  gospel."t  With  respect  to  the 
composition  in  general,  Dr^  Campbell  says,  that  it  bears  marks  more  signal 
than  any  of  the  gospels,  that  it  is  the  work  of  an  illiterate  Jew ;%  and  other 
critics  have  remarked  upon  the  homeliness  and  inaccuracy  of  the  style.  On 
the  other  hand,  Michaelis  has  pronounced  the  style  to  be  better  than  that  of 
the  other  gospels,  and  ascribes  this  superiority  to  the  skill  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, which  the  apostle  had  acquired  by  a  long  residence  in  Ephe8us.*'§  In 
such  uncertainty  are  we  left,  when  we  depend  upon  the  opinions  of  others.  It 
is  somewhat  strange  that  so  distinguished  a  scholar  should  prefer  the  style  of 
John  to  that  of  Luke. 

Ireneus,  in  his  work  Adversus  Hsereses,  has  assigned  reasons  why  there 
are  (bur  gospels,  and  there  could  not  be  more.  You  will  readily  anticipate 
that  they  are  fanciful,  and  will  be  convinced  that  they  deserve  this  character 
when  yon  hear  that  these  are  two  of  them ; — there  are  four  regions  of  the 
world  in  which  the  gospel  was  to  be  preached,  and  the  cherubims  between 
whom  Jesus  Christ  sits  had  each  four  faces.  We  cannot  tell  why  four  were 
published,  and  not  three  only ;  but  we  may  safely  suj^pose  the  reason  for 
more  than  one  to  have  been,  that  at  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses,  the 
history  of  our  Lord  might  be  established. 

If  the  gospel  of  Luke  is  acknowledged  to  be  genuine,  it  foUows  that  he  was 
the  writer  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  This  appears  from  the  introduction  to 
the  latter  book.  **  The  former  treatise  have  I  made,  O  Theophilus,  of  all  that 
Jesus  began  both  to  do  and  teach,  until  the  day  in  which  he  was  taken  up."|| 
As  the  two  treatises  were  composed  by  the  same  author,  and  addressed  to 
the  same  person,  it  has  been  supposed  that  they  were  drawn  up  and  published 
at  the  same  time/  At  any  rate,  if  the  date  which  we  have  assigned  to  his 
gospel  be  correct,  the  interval  between  its  appearance  and  the  publication  of 
the  Acts  could  not  be  long.  The  history  in  the  Acts  comes  down  to  the  end 
of  the  two  years  of  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Rome ;  soon  after  which,  he  was 
set  at  liberty  in  the  year  63.    It  is  probable,  that  about  this  time,  this  second 
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U^tiae  was  aent  to  Thpophilua.  Yon  will  obaenre  thai  Luke  gives  no  account 
of  the  martyrdom  of  Paul ;  undoubtedly  because  he  composed  this  narrative 
before  it ;  and  it  is  understood,  that  after  having  enjoyed  his  liberty  for  a  short 
period,  the  apostle  was  again  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  Nero,  and  condemned. 
The  design  of  Luke  was  not  to  give  a  complete  account  of  the  propagation  of 
the  gospel,  but  to  show  that  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  our  Saviour,  it 
was  published  first  to  the  Jews,  and  then  to  the  Gentiles.  Accordingly,  having 
recorded  the  events  of  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  some  subsequent  proceedings 
of  the  aposdes  in  Jerusalem  and  Samaria,  he  enters  upon  the  history  of  Paul, 
and  sets  before  us  a  summary  of  the  labours  of  that  zealous  and  indefatigable 
servant  of  Christ  among  the  Qeutiles.  With  the  exception  of  Peter  and  John, 
we  hear  little  or  nothing  of  the  other  apostles,  although  there  can  be  bo  doubt 
that  they  were  equally  faithful  and  diligent  in  publislung  the  religioa  of  their 
divine  Master. 

I  proceed  to  speak  of  the  epistles  which  have  been  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  epistles  of  Paul,  and  the  Catholic  epistles.  Those  of  Paul  are  fourteen 
in  number,  but  are  not  placed  in  our  Bibles  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
written.  The  epistle  to  the  Romans  stands  first,  because  it  was  addressed  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  capital ;  and  then  follow  two  epistles  to  the  Christians 
of  Corinth,  a  large  and  flourishing  cit^  of  Greece.  If  they  had  been  arranged 
according  to  their  respective  dates,  the  two  epistles  to  the  Thessaloniane 
would  have  stood  first,  because  they  preceded  all  the  rest  The  epistles  of 
James  and  Jude,  the  two  epistles  of  Peter,  and  the  three  of  John,  were  called 
Catholic,  because  they  are  not  addressed  to  particular  churches  and  individuals, 
but  to  Christians  in  every  part  of  the  world.  But  there  isan  obvious  error  in 
this  statement;  the  second  and  third  epistles  of  John  ought  to  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  number,  since  the  former  is  addressed  to  a  person  whom  he 
calls  the  elect  Lady,  or,  as  some  think,  the  Lady  Edecta,  and  the  latter  to 
Gaius.  Even  then,  the  classification  would  have  been  inaccurate.  The  first 
epistle  of  Peter  is  addressed  to  the  strangers  scattered  throughout  Pontus, 
Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia ;  not  to  the  whole  society  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  world,  but  to  that  part  of  them  which  resided  in  those  countries ; 
and  the  epistle  of  James  was  sent  to  the  twelve  tribes  scattered  abroad,  and 
consequently,  is  not  more  catholic  than  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Thus 
you  see,  that  this  ancient  division  of  the  epistles  is  destitute  of  any  foundation. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  writer  of  the  epistles  which  are 
ascribed  to  Paul,  because  he  gives  his  name  in  the  superscription,  and  some- 
times introduces  it  towards  the  end.  Thus,  he  says,  in  the  second  epistle  to 
the  Thessalonians,  **  The  salutation  of  Paul,  with  mine  own  hand,  which  is  the 
token  in  every  epistle :  so  I  write,''*  It  appears,  that  for  some  cause  not 
mentioned,  perhaps  because  his  handwriting  was  not  good,  he  commonly 
employed  an  amanuensis ;  not  always,  however,  for  he  says  to  the  Galatians, 
**  Ye  see  how  large  a  letter  I  have  written  to  you  with  mine  own  hand."t 
But  when  he  did  use  the  pen  of  another,  he  wrote  the  salutation  himself  to 
authenticate  the  epistle,  or  that  those  to  whom  it  was  sent  might  be  satisfied 
that  it  was  genuine. 

It  is  not  my  business  at  present  to  give  a  summary  of  the  contents'  of  the 
epistles ;  and  I  shall  satisfy  myself  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  time  when  each 
is  supposed  to  have  been  written.  The  most  probable  date  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  is  the  year  67  or  68.  The  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was 
written  in  the  year  66  or  67,  and  the  second  in  the  following  year.  It  has 
been  made  a  question,  whether  Paul  wrote  any  other  epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
and  it  is  founded  upon  these  words  in  his  first  epistle,  <*  I  wrote  to  you  in  an 
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epistle,  not  to  keep  company  with  fornicators/'*  Learned  men  are  divided 
in  opinion,  some  contending  that  there  was  an  epistle  which  has  not  been  pre- 
served^  and  others  that  he  refers  to  the  epistle  which  he  was  at  that  moment 
writing.  Thexe  is  no  doubt  that  the  apostles  wrote  many  letters  which  are  not 
in  OKistence,  and  might  not  be  intended  for  the  general  use  of  the  church ;  but 
tradition  makes  mention  of  only  two  epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  although  the 
words  naturally  suggest  that  there  was  another  which  has  not  come  down  to 
us.  The  date  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  very  uncertain,  and  it  has  been 
assigned  almost  to  every  year  between  48  and  52.  The  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians  was  written  during  his  imprisonment  in  Rome,  probably  in  the  year  61. 
Some  learned  men  have  contended  that  this  epistle  was  sent,  not  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  but  to  the  Laodiceans.  The  reasons  which  they  give  are  so  insufficient, 
that  we  cannot  conceive  how  any  person  of  discernment  should  have  been 
satisfied  with  them.  Paul  says  to  the  Colossians,  *^  When  this  epistle  is  read 
among  yop,  cause  that  it  be  read  also  in  the  church  of  the  Laodiceans,  and 
that  ye  likewise  read  the  epistle  from  Laodicea."t  But  how  this  passage 
proves  the  point,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  see.  It  is  not  a  clear  inference,  that 
an  epistle/rom  Laodicea  is  an  epistle  which  Paul  had  sent  to  Laodicea.  We 
do  not  know  what  it  was  ;  it  may  have  been  a  letter  from  the  Laodiceans  to 
Paul,  about  matters  in  which  the  Colossians  were  concerned,  and  of  which, 
therefore,  he  transmitted  a  copy  to  them.  There  is  certainly  not  the  slightest 
evidence  that  it  was  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  It  is  not  so  called  in  a 
single  manuscript,  and  Ephesus  is  named  as  the  place  to  which  it  was  sent, 
in  all  manuscripts  now  extant,  except  one  in  which  it  is  omitted.  The  Epistle 
to  the  Philippians  was  written  while  Paul  was  a  prisoner  in  the  year  62  or  63 ; 
and  the  same  date  may  be  ^assigned  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  The 
two  epistles  to  the  Thessaloniaiis  were  earlier,  and  were  written  about  the 
year  52.  There  is  much  dispute  about  the  date  of  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
which  has  been  fixed  to  the  years  57  and  64.  The  second  was  written  while 
Paul  was  in  bonds,  but  whether  during  his  first  or  second  imprisonment,  is 
doubtful.  It  has  been  referred  to  the  year  65.  It  is  not  known  when,  or 
where,  the  Epistle  to  Titus  was  composed ;  and  several  years  have  been 
mentioned  from  52  to  65.  Paul  was  in  Rome  when  he  seat  his  letter  to 
Philemon,  and  probably  wrote  it  in  the  ycjlr  62. 

Of  the  epistles  of  Paul,  there  remains  only  to  be  considered  that  which  is 
addressed  to  the  Hebrews.  But,  although  its  antiquity  is  acknowledged,  its 
genuineness  has  been  disputed,  on  account,  not  only  of  the  omission  of  the 
name,  but  of  the  difference  of  the  style.  Jerome  says,  in  his  catalogue  of 
ecclesiastical  writers,  that  it  was  believed  not  to  be  Paul's,  because  the  style 
was  different;  and  that  it  wcas  attributed  to  Barnabas,  to  Luke,  or  to  Clement, 
bishop  of  Rome,  who  arranged  and  expressed,  in  his  own  words,  the  senti* 
nents  of  Paul.  Some  thought  that  Paul  wrote  in  Hebrew,  and  that  another 
person  translated  it  into  Greek.  Origen  affirms,  that  the  epistle  does  not 
exhibit  the  simple  and  humble  form  of  speech  which  is  usual  to  Paul,  but  is 
composed  in  purer  Greek ;  that  the  sentiments,  howeter,  are  admirable,  and 
not  inferior  to  those  of  his  acknowledged  epistles.  «•  I  would  say,''  he  adds, 
**  that  the  sentiments  are  Paul's ;  but  that  the  language  is  that  of  another 
person,  who  committed  them  to  writing ;  but  who  wrote  the  epistle,  God  only 
knows."^  At  the  same  time,  he  admits  that  it  may  be  received  as  an  epistle 
of  Paul.  It  is  attributed  to  him,  at  an  earlier  period,  by  Clemens  Alexan* 
drinus,  and  finally  was  acknowledged  as  his  production  by  the  Catholic 
church.     Some  learned  men  have  (knied  that  there  is  such  a  difference  of 
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style  as  warranto  the  supposition  of  a  different  author.  There  are  also  inter- 
nal proofs  that  it  was  written  by  him,  consisting  in  its  similarity  to  his  other 
epistles,  in  expressions,  allusions,  and  modes  of  interpreting  and  appl3ring 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament..  It  was  sent  from  Italy ;  and,  as  he  proposed 
soon  to  visit  the  Hebrews,  in  company  with  Timothy,  Uien  restored  to  liberty, 
it  must  have  been  written  after  his  own  release  from  prison,  in  the  year<^2 
or  63. 

There  remain  to  be  considered  the  Catholic  epistles.  The  genuineness  of 
them  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  epistle  of  Pet€r,  and  the  first  of  John, 
was,  for  a  time,  called  in  question  by  some  ;  but,  upon  accurate  examination, 
they  were  finally  received  as  the  productions  of  those  to  whom  they  were 
ascribed.  The  first,  according  to  the  order  in  our  Bibles,  is  the  Epistle  of 
James,  who  has  prefixed  his  name  to  it,  and  addressed  it  to  the  twelve  tribea 
scattered  abroad.  There  was  another  person  of  this  name,  who  was  the 
brother  of  John,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Herod ;  but  this  James  was  the  son 
of  Alpheus,  or  Cleophas,  and  is  called  the  brother  of  onr  Lord,  because  he 
was  nearly  related  to  him.  He  is  sometimes  called  James  the  Just;  this 
honourable  title  having  been  given  to  him,  for  the  distinguished  holiness  of 
his  life.  He  is  said  to  have  resided  much  in  Jerusalem,  where  he  wrote  this 
epistle,  it  is  supposed,  in  the  year  61,  and  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  year  62. 
The  first  epistle  of  Peter  was  sent  from  Babylon;  but  learned  men  are  not 
agreed  what  city  is  meant ;  some  of  the  ancients  supposed,  and  several  of  the 
modems  concur  with  them  in  thinking,  that  it  is  the  mystical  Babylon,  or  the 
city  of  Rome.  Their  reasons  I  consider  as  by  no  means  satisfactory.  Rome 
is,  indeed,  called  Babylon  in  the  Revelation  of  John,  but  we  have  no  evidence 
that  it  had  received  that  name  in  Peter's  time,  and  still  less  that  it  was  so 
common  as,  without  any  danger  of  mistake,  to  suggest  the  proper  sense  to  the 
Christian  reader.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  reason  why,  in  a  plain 
epistle  and  a  common  salutation,  Rome  should  be  called  Babylon.  In  whatever 
place  it  was  written,  the  epistle  is  assigned  to  the  year  64.  The  second 
epistle  seems  to  have  been  written  not  long  after,  for  the  apostle  signifies  that 
his  death  was  near,  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  year  65.  Although 
no  name  is  prefixed  to  the  firat  epistle  of  John,  it  was  received  by  the  ancient 
church  as  genuine,  and  contains  internal  evidence  that  it  was  written  by  him, 
in  its  striking  similarity  to  his  gospel,  both  in  sentiment  and  in  language. 
Various  dates  have  been  assigned  to  it,  from  the  year  68  to  92.  From  Sie 
expression,  "It  is  the  last  time,"*  it  has  been  inferred,  that  it  was  written 
when  the  Jewish  state  was  drawing  to  an  end,  or  shortly  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem ;  but  the  expression  has  been  understood  of  the  close  of  the 
apostolic  age.  The  second  and  third  epistles  have  been  referred  to  the  year 
69.  It  was  some  time  before  they  were  acknowledged  as  genuine ;  and  as 
they  were  addressed  to  individuals,  it  is  probable  that  some  time  elapsed 
before  they  were  generally  known.  Jude,  who  is  also  called  Lebbsiis  and 
Thaddeus,  was  a  son  of  Alpheus,  and  like  James  the  Less,  the  brother  or  near 
relative  of  our  Lord.  His  short  epistle,  which  was  addressed  to  the  saints  in 
general,  has  been  assigned  to  the  year  70.  The  quotation  of  a  prophecy  of 
Enoch,  which  is  not  found  in  the  Scriptures,  is  no  argument  against  the 
genuineness  or  the  authenticity  of  the  epistle,  because  it  was  a  true  prophecy, 
in  whatever  way  he  came  to  the  knowledge  of  it.  We  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Apocryphal  book,  called  the  prophecy  of  Enoch,  from  which 
some  have  supposed  it  to  be  taken,  was  then  in  existence ;  and  we  may  pre- 
sume that  the  forgery  was  suggested  by  the  passage  in  Jude. 

The  last  book  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  Revelation  of  John.     Iti 
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gfennineness  was  called  in  question  by  some  in  the  third  and  the  fourth  cen- 
turies, but  it  was  received  at  an  early  period  as  the  work  of  the  apostle.  Poly- 
carp,  who  was  his  disciple,  has  cited  it  once.  Justin  Martyr,  in  a.  d.  140, 
acknowledges  it  as  his ;  and  Irenaeus,  who  was  the  disciple  of  Polycarp, 
repeatedly  quotes  it  as  the  production  of  John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord.  To 
these  may  be  added,  in  the  second  century,  Athenagoras,  Theophilus,  Apol- 
lonius,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  TertuUian,  who  defends  the  book  against 
Marcion  and  his  followers.  Several  objections  against  the  genuineness  of  the 
Revelation  w^re  advanced  by  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  third  century,  who  ascribed  it  to  another  John,  an  elder,  of  the 
church  of  Ephesus ;  but  most  of  them  are  trifling,  and  none  of  them  is  suffi- 
cient to  invalidate  the  testimony  in  its  favour.  The  suspicions  of  some  were 
founded  on  a  fancied  resemblance  between  the  prediction  of  the  reign  of 
Christ  with  his  saints  for  a  thousand  years,  and  the  doctrine  of  Cerinthus, 
that  our  Saviour  would  establish  a  kingdom  upon  earth,  in  which  his  subjects 
would  be  admitted  to  the  unrestraint  enjoyment  of  carnal  delights.  We 
can  only  wonder  at  the  stupidity  of  those  who  confounded  things  totally 
different.  The  Revelation  was  omitted  in  several  of  the  catalogues  of  the 
canonical  books ;  but  the  reason  seems  to  have  been,  that  oh  account  of  its 
obscuri^,  it  was  not  deemed  proper  to  be  publicly  read.  The  prophetic  visions 
recorded  in  it,  were  seen  in  Patmos,  to  which  John  had  been  banished  by 
Domitian,  and  from  which  he  was  permitted  to  return  after  the  death  of  that 
emperor.  This  happened  in  the  year  96,  and  about  that  time  the  book  may 
be  dated. 

There  were  many  books  in  former  times  which  pretended  to  be  the  pro* 
ductions  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  acknowledged  books  are  ascribed^ 
They  are  so  numerous,  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  go  over  them  all. 
A  few  of  them  remain,  but  the  greater  part  have  perished.  I  may  mention 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Gospel  of  Peter,  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  the  Egyptians,  the  ^Gospel  of  Thomas,  the  Revelation  of  Paul,  the 
Revelation  of  Peter,  and  some  books  under  the  name  of  Christ  Of  all  these, 
nothing  is  left  but  die  names  and  a  few  fragments.  But  we  have  still  the 
Gospel  of  Mary,  the  Protevangeleura  of  James,  Uie  Gospel  of  our  Saviour's 
infancy,  the  Crospel  of  Nicodemus  or  the  Acts  of  Pilate,  the  Acts  of  Paul  and 
Thecla,  a  Letter  of  our  Lord  to  Abgarus,  king  of  Edessa,  and  letters  of  Paul 
to  Seneca.  All  these  books  have  been  rejected  as  spurious,  because  they 
contain  histories  and  doctrines  contrary  to  those  which  were  known  to  be  true ; 
because  the  matter  is  silly,  and  evidently  fabulous ;  because  things  are  re- 
lated in  them  which  were  posterior  to  the  times  in  which  those  lived  under 
whose  names  they  were  published ;  because  the  style  is  different  from  that 
of  the  authors  to  whom  they  are  ascribed ;  and  because  they  breathe  a  dif- 
ferent spirit  from  that  of  the  persons  by  whom  they  claim  to  have  been 
written.  No  mention  is  made  of  them  by  the  Christian  authors  of  the  first 
century,  Barnabas,  Hennas,  and  Clemens ;  or  by  Ignatius  and  Polycarp,  of 
the  second ;  succeeding  writers  rarely  refer  to  them,  and  then  speak  of  them 
in  terms  expressive  of  disrespect;  they  were  forbidden  to  be  read  in  the 
churches,  and  were  not  appealed  to  as  authorities  in  matters  of  doctrine  and 
controversy.  They  were  treated  as  human  compositions,  and  as  forgeries  * 
and  those  which  have  survived  the  wreck,  are  such  wretched  compositions, 
that  only  the  most  stupid  of  mankind  could  deem  them  worthy  of  a  place 
among  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  question.  Whether  any  books  have  been  lost!  will  admit  of  different 
answers,  according  as  the  question  is  stated.  We  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  any  book  which  the  evangelists  or  apostles  wrote  for  the  permanent  use 
of  the  chureh,  has  dif  appeared,  because  no  hint  of  this  kind  is  given  by  those 
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who,  llTing  near  their  time,  had  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing.  Much 
that  was  spoken  by  inspiration  was  never  recorded,  for  the  apostles,  we 
believe,  were  assisted  by  the  Spirit  in  preaching  as  well  as  in  writing ;  and  it 
is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  they  sent  letters  to  individuals  and  to  societies, 
which  did  not  long  survive  the  occasions  which  they  were  intended  to  serve. 
There  were  many  prophets  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  of  whom  we  have 
no  memorial  but  their  names,  although  it  may  be  presumed  that  their  predio- 
tions  were  sometimes  committed  to  writing.  It  is  said  of  Jeroboam,  son  of 
Joash,  king  of  Israel,  **  he  that  restored  the  coast  of  Israel,  from  the  entering 
of  Hamath  unto  the  sea  of  the  plain,  according  to  the  w(»d  of  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel,  which  he  spake  by  the  hand  of  his  servant  Jonah,  the  son  of  Amittai 
the  prophet,  which  was  of  Gath-hepher."*  Now,  here  is  a  prediction  which 
was  preserved,  but  of  which  there  is  not  a  vestige  iq  the  Old  Testament,  till 
it  is  incidentally  mentioned  at  the  time  of  its  fulfilment.  There  may  have 
been,  and  there  must  have  been,  many  other  prophecies  written  cfown  and 
fulfilled,  of  which  no  trace  remains.  The  gospels  contain  only  a  small 
specimen  of  the  miracles  and  discourses  of  our  Saviour;  the  greater  part  is 
irrecoverably  gone — *'  The  world  itself  could  not  contain  the  books  which 
might  have  been  written."!  What  we  contend  for  is,  not  that  all  the  writings 
of  the  apostles  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  but  that  those  have  been  preserved 
which  were  designed  to  convey  the  religion  of  Christ  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions. And  hence  it  follows,  that  although  the  inference  were  true,  which 
some  have  drawn  from  a  passage  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
formerly  quoted,  that  there  was  another  epistle  addressed  by  Paul  to  that 
church,  which  has  perished,  there  would  be  nothing  in  the  idea  to  startle  us 
and  to  disturb  our  faith,  because  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  all  that 
inspired  men  wrote  was  to  be  preserved,  any  more  than  ail  that  they  spoke. 
It  is  enough  that  we  possess  all  the  books  which  were  considered  by  the 
Christians  in  the  early  ages,  as  constituting  the  perpetual  rule  of  faith  and 
manners  to  the^  church! 

This  historical  account  of  ihe  books  of  the  New  Testament  i^  intended  to 
assist  us  ia  the  inquiry  whether  they  are  genuine ;  jan  inquiry  which  may 
appear  to  some,  but  I  trust  to  none  of  yo^,  to  be  superfluous,  or  perhaps 
impious,  because  it  may  be  understood  to  imply  a  state  of  mind  approaching 
to  infidelity.  *  What  V  it  may  be  said,  «  shall  we  dare  to  doubt  that  the  New 
Testament  is  the  work  of  the  evangelists  apd  apostles?'  To  this  question  we 
would  answer,  that  the  inquiry  does  not  proceed  from  any  suspicion,  but  is 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  ourselves^  or,  if  we  are  already  satis- 
fied, of  convincing  others,  who  are  not  so  well  informed,  that  the  books  really 
possess  the  authority  which  b  commonly  ascribed  to  them.  We  are  bound 
to  give  a  reason  of  our  faith ;  and  it  is  particularly  incumbent  upon  those  to 
be  able  to  do  so,  who  are  the  appointed  guardians  of  religion,  and  are  officially 
called  to  defend  ii  against  the  attacks  of  its  adversaries.  The  subject,  however- 
does  not  meet  with  all  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  There  may  be  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel  who  are  very  slightly  acqu^nted  with  it;  and  ^among  the 
private  members  of  the  church,  it  is  rare  to  find  any  who  have  thought  of  it 
at  all.  It  was  long  ago  observed  by  Mr.  Baxter,  that  **  few  Christians  among^ 
us  have  any  better  than  the  popish  implicit  faith  on  this  point,  nor  any  better 
arguments  than  the  papists  have,  to  prove  the  Scriptures  the  word  of  God. 
They  have  received  it  by  tradition ;  godly  ministers  and  Christians  tell  them 
so;  it  is  impious  to  doubt  of  it;  therefore  they  believe  it.  Though  we  could 
persuade  people  never  so  confidently,  that  Scripture  is  the  very  word  of  God, 
and  yet  teach  them  no  more  reason  why  they  should  believe  this  than  any 
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-otfier  book  to  be  that  word ;  as  it  will  proTe  ia  them  no  right  way  of  beiier- 
Ing,  so  it  ia  in  as  no  ri|(ht  w&y  of  teachiag."  **  Many  ministers  nerar  give 
Aeir  people  better  ground  than  their  own  authority,  or  that  of  the  ehurch,  but 
teH  them  that  it  is  damnaUe  to  deny  it,  but  help  Uiem  not  to  the  iiecessary 
antecedents  of  faith."* 

It  has  been  said,  that  *^  we  receive  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament as  the  onfy.  sacred  and  canonical  books,  not  because  the  ckuf  ch  receives 
them  as  such,  but  because  the  Holy  Ghost  witnesses  to  our  coftsetences  that 
they  pfoeeed  from  God,  and  themselves  testify  their  authority/'  Similar 
assertions  hav«  been  Ukade  by  other  learned  and  pious  individuals,  but  they 
lequice  to  be  explained.  We  do  not  deny  that  a  man  may  be  eenvineed  of 
the  truth  of  the  gospel  by  internal  evidence.  He  may  have  the  witness  in 
himself,  because  it  has  oorae  to  him  with  such  power  and  demonstYation,  that 
he  could  no  more  doubt  that  it  was  the  word  of  God,  than  if* it  bad  been  pro- 
elaimed  by  a  voice  from  heaven.  Many  have  firmly  believed  the  truth,  and 
led  a  holy  life,  and  Submitted  to  death  for  Christ,  who  had  no  oth^  evidence. 
But  observe,  that  this  evidence  could  go  no  farther  than  to  satisfy  them  that 
those  doctrines  and  promises  were  from  God,  by  which  they  were  enlightened, 
sanctified,  comforted,  and  inspired  with  more  than  human  courage,  and  with 
the  triumphant  hope  of  immortality.  How  could  it  convince  tnem  that  all 
the  books  of  the  Bible  are  divine  T  How  could  it  enable  them  to  distinguish, 
as  the  French  church  pretends,  between  the  canonical  and  the  apocryphal 
books  ?  There  is  more  reason  and  tru^  in  the  words  of  Baxter : — "  For  my 
part,  I  confess,  I  could  never  boast  of  any  such  testimony  or  light  of  the 
Spirit,  which,  without  human  testimony,  would  have  made  me  believe  that 
the  book  of  Canticles  istsanonical,  and  written  by  Solomon,  and  the  book  ot 
Wisdom  apocryphal,  and  Written  by  Philo.  Nor  could  I  have  known  all  or 
any  historical  books,  such  as  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  Kings,  Chro 
nicies,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  to  be  written  by  divine  inspiration,  but  by 
tradition." 


LECTURE  VI. 

EVIDENCES  or  CHRISTIANITY. 


Qenerd  Eridence  of  the  Genuineness  of  the  New  Tertament — ^Testimony  of  early  Writers; 
Of  eariy  Herefics,  and  Infidels :  The  Syrjac  Venrion — Force  of  these  Testimonies-^Inter- 
nel  Mazks  of  Genaineness ;  The  Style ;  The  Nature  of  the  Composition,  and  Narrative : 
Diacrepancies  and  Coincidence*— Paley's  Hots  Paulins. 

Having  given  an  account  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  I  proceed 
to  lay  before  you  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  proved  that  they  were  written 
by  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear.  This  work  has  been  already  per- 
formed with  great  diligence  and  learning  by  different  authors,  among  whom  I 
refbr  you,  in  particular,  to  Jones,  in  his  new  and  full  method  of  settling  the 
canonical  authority  of  the  New  Testament;  and  to  Lardner,  in  the  second 
part  of  his  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History.  The  subject  may  be  said  to 
have  been  exhausted  by  them ;  and  nothing  is  left  to  others,  biit  to  verify 
their  references  by  consulting  the  original  authors,  or  now  and  then,  perhaps, 
to  add  a  passage  which  had  escaped  uieir  observation. 


*  Baxter's  Saints'  Rest,  part  iL  du^  ii.  ^  1. 
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The  persons,  in  the  esrly  ages,  to  whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  infor- 
mation, are  Eusebins,  Jerome,  and  Origen,  of  whom  the  two  former  flourished 
in  the  fourth  century,  and  the  latter  in  the  third.  They  were  all  men  of 
great  learning,  and  had  devoted  their  time  and  talents  to  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures.  Eusebius  has  divided  the  writings,  which  claimed  to  be  received 
as  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice  to  Christians,  into  three  classes.'*  Those  of  the 
first  class  are  the  yftt^cu  oftiMyaufjunu,  which  are  the  four  gospels,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  the  epistles  of  Paul,  the  first  epistle  of  John,  and  the  first  epistle 
of  Peter ;  and  to  these,  he  says,  may  be  added,  if  it  should  seem  proper,  the 
Revelation  of  John.  Those  of  the  second  class,  are  the  yf*PM  ttrrojyofumh 
writings,  the  genuineness  of  which  was  doubted  by  some.  These  are  the 
epistle  of  James,  the  epistle  of  Jude,  the  second  epistle  of  Peter,  and  the 
second  and  third  of  John,  because  it  was  uncertain  whether  tliey  were  written 
by  him,  or  by  tinother  person  of  the  same  name.  It  appears,  however,  that 
these  books  were  acknowledged  by  the  majority  of  Christians.  Those  of  the 
third  class  are  the  yfo^M  Fod«/,  spurious  writings,  as  the  acts  of  Paul,  Andrew, 
John,  and  other  apostles,  and  gospels  under  the  names  of  Peter,  Thomas,  and 
Mathias,  the  epistle  of  Barnabas,  and  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas. 

Eusebius  distinguishes  the  spurious  from  the  canonical  books  by  two 
internal  marks.     The  first  arises  from  the  style,  which  is  quite  diflferent  from 

that  of  the   apostles— n»  tk  Pfxnac  ira^  td  udor  to  eanan^XM09  •eexXdnrrif  ^Mftuvrif.     The 

second  is  furnished  by  the  sentiments  and  design,  which  are  at  variance  with 
orthodoxy,  and  show  them  to  be  the  compositions  of  heretical  men — »  n  ymfm 

iuu  i  rm  m  mnoie  ^ft/utmm  npeuftnc  irkuvvtif  e^w  ovc  aajpOouc  flfdo/of mic  ^trntJounuf 

Eusebius  uses  another  argument  against  the  spurious  books,  and  it  is  this ; 
that  no  ecclesiastical  writer,  in  the  succession  from  the  apostles,  had  deemed 
them  worthy  to  be  mentioned.  They  are  not  appealed  to  as  books  of 
authority ;  they  are  not  quoted  as  the  productions  of  inspired  and  apostolical 
men.  Now,  by  considering  this  omission  as  a  proof  that  they  are  forgeries, 
Eusebius  suggests  to  us  the  plan  which  we  should  adopt,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  the  genuineness  of  ihe  Scriptures  ;  and  it  is  the  plan  which  was 
pursued  by  himself.  We  must  have  recourse  to  those  who  were  contempo- 
raries of  the  aposdes  and  evangelists,  or  flourished  soon  after  them,  and  see 
whether  they  knew  any  thing  about  the  books  which  are  commonly  ascribed 
to  them. 

The  only  Christian  writers  of  the  first  century  of  whom  there  are  any 
remain's,  are  Clement,  Barnabas,  and  Hermas.  Clement  is  mentioned  in  the 
episde  to  the  Philippians  as  a  fellow^abourer  of  Paul,  and  as  one  whose  name 
was  in  the  book  of  life ;  and  he  is  said,  by  the  ancients,  to  have  been  bishop 
of  Rome.  There  are  two  episdes  under  his  name,  addressed  to  the  church 
of  Corinth,  the  first  of  which  is  generally  admitted  to  be  genuine,  but 
suspicions  are  entertained  of  the  second.  Barnabas  was  the  companion  of 
Paul.  I  should  think,  that  any  person  who  peruses  the  epistle  ascribed  to 
him  would  be  convinced  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  it,  and  that  it  is  the 
composition  of  another  person  of  the  same  name,  or  who  assumed  his  name. 
It  is  believed,  however,  to  be  a  work  of  the  first  century ;  and  the  same  date  is 
assigned  to  the  Pastor  or  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  who  is  supposed,  although  not 
with  good  reason,  to  be  the  Hermas  mentioned  in  the  episde  to  the  Romans. 
In  the  episde  of  Clement,  there  are  at  least  eight  quotations  from,  or  allusions 
to  the  gospel  of  Matthew ;  six  to  the  gospel  of  Luke ;  one  to  the  gospel  of 
John ;  two  to  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes.  In  the  episde  of  Barnabas,  there  are 
seven  to  die  gospel  of  Matthew,  and  one  at  least  to  the  gospel  of  John.  In  the 
Shepherd  of  Hermas,  diere  are  nine  to  the  gospel  of  Matthew.     I  have  not 
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mentioned  any  qaotations  from  Mark,  or  references  to  it :  and  the  reason  is, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  similarity  of  bis  gospel  to  that  of  Matthew,  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine  whether  some  of  the  passages  were  cited  from  the  one  or 
from  the  other. 

With  these  may  be  joined  Ignatius,  who  was  their  contemporary,  but 
sonriyed  them,  and  fimished  his  course  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century. 
From  an  expression  in  one  of  his  epistles,  it  has  been  concluded  that  he  saw 
Christ  in  the  flesh.  He  is  said  to  have  been  appointed  bishop  of  Antioch 
about  thiriy-seven  years  after  the  ascension ;  and  having  continued  in  office 
forty  years,  he  sufiered  martyrdom  at  Rome.  The  testimony  of  such  a  man 
10  of  inestimable  Talue,  both  because  he  had  the  best  opportunities  of  ascer- 
taining what  books  had  come  from  the  original  teachers  of  religion,  with 
several  of  whom  he  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  personally  acquainted, 
and  because,  being  a  Christian  and  a  bishop,  he  would  be  careful  not  to  admit, 
but  upon  sufficient  grounds,  any  writing  as  the  rule  of  his  faith.  Now, 
in  his  epistles  we  £id  eight  quotations  from  the  gospel  of  Matthew,  one 
firom  LuKe,  and  two  or  three  from  John. 

The  next  in  order  is  Polycarp«  who  lived  in  the  first  century,  and  conversed 
with  the  apostle  John.  He  was  made  bishop  of  Smyrna  about  the  year  94 
or  95,  and  suffisred  martyrdom  in  the  year  167,  having  attained  a  very  great 
age,  and  served  Christ,  as  he  told  the  judge  who  condemned  him,  eighty 
years.  There  is  extant  only  one  epistle  sent  by  him  to  the  Philippians,  in 
which  we  cannot  expect  many  quotations.  There  are,  however,  six  from  the 
gospel  of  Matthew,  and  in  some  fragments  two  more,  and  one  quotation  from 
Uie  Acts. 

Justin,  who  is  commonly  called  Martyr,  because  he  sufiered  death  for 
Christ  in  (he  year  140,  is  a  more  voluminous  author,  and  consequently 
frimishes  many  more  references  to  the  gospels.  There  have  been  collected 
out  of  his  works,  from  thirty  to  forty  passages  from  the  gospel  of  Matthew, 
nine  from  the  gospel  of  Luke,  five  from  the  gospel  of  John,  and  one  from  the 
Acts.  They  are  often  cited  in  a  book  which  goes  under  his  name,  but  it  is 
not  believed  to  be  his,  and  is  entitled  Questions  and  Answers  to  the  Orthodox. 

In  the  writings  of  Irenaeus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  who  flourished  from  a.  d.  179 
to  ▲.  D.  203,  the  quotations  are  numerous.  He  has  taken  at  least  two  hundred 
and  fifty  passages  from  Matthew,  and  several  times  cites  his  gospel  by  name ; 
seven  passages  from  Mark,  and  names  him  twice ;  above  one  hundred  from 
the  gospel  ^  Luke ;  above  one  hundred  and  twenty  from  the  gospel  of  John ; 
and  he  very  often  refers  to  the  Acts.  In  the  book  adversua  Hssresea,  he 
adopts  the  ^ciful  idea,  that  there  could  only  be  four  gospels,  and  assigns 
fanciful  reasons  for  it;  but  he  mentions  them  all  by  name,  and  gives  a 
summary  of  their  contents. 

Quotations  are  also  found  in  the  writings  of  Athenagoras  and  Theophilus 
of  Antioch.  In  the  works  of  Clemens  Alexandrinua  and  Tertullian,  they  are 
so  frequent,  that  we  do  not  attempt  to  specify  the  number.  It  has  been 
observed  that  ^  there  are  more  and  larger  quotations  of  the  small  volume  ot 
the  New  Testament  in  the  writings  of  one  Christian  author,  Tertullian,  than 
there  are  of  all  the  works  of  Cicero  in  writers  of  all  characters  for  several 
age»."» 

Hitherto,  I  have  produced  testimonies  in  favour  only  of  the  historical  books, 
the  gospels  and  the  Acts.  If  these  are  admitted  to  be  genuine,  there  will  not 
be  much  dispute  about  the  epistles,  which  are  so  closely  connected  with  the 
scheme  unfolded  in  the  writings  of  the  evangelists,  being  an  illustration  and 
eontinuation  of  it.    Clemens  Alexandrinua  not  only  gives  an  account  of  the 
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order  in  which  the  gospels  were  written,  and  cites  Lnke  as  the  mithor  of  the 
Acts,  but  quotes  almost  every  book  of  the  New  Testament  by  name.  Ireneas, 
whose  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  were  the  best,  as  he  was  the  disciple  of 
Polycarp,  who  was  the  disciple  of  John,  has  not  only  ascribed  the  four  gospels 
and  the  Acts  to  their  respective  authors,  but  has  acknowledged  as  canonical 
and  genuine  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Ephesians, 
Philippians,  and  Colossians,  the  first  and  second  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians, 
the  two  epistles  to  Timodiy,  the  epistle  to  Titus,  the  two  epistles  of  Peter, 
and  the  first  and  second  epistles  of  John.  He  has  alluded  to  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  has  quoted  the  episde  of  James,  and  borne  express  testimony  to  the 
book  of  Revelation.  Justin  Martyr  not  only  makes  mention  of  the  memoirs 
of  the  apostles,  and  the  memoirs  of  Christ,  evidently  meaning  the  gospels, 
but  refers  to  the  Acts,  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, the  epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  and  Colossians, 
the  second  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  the  first  epistle  of  Peter,  and  the  book 
of  Revelation.  Polycarp  alludes  to  several  other  books  of  the  New  Testament 
besides  the  gospels,  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  die  first  and  second  epistles  to 
the  Corinthians,  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  the  first  epistle  to  Timothy,  the 
first  epistle  of  Peter,  and  Uie  first  episde  of  John.  In  the  seven  epistles  of 
Ignatius  which  are  supposed  to  be  genuine,  there  are  quotations  from,  or 
manifest  allusions  to  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  first  and  second  epistles  to 
the  Corinthians,  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  the 
epistle  to  the  Philippians,  the  epistle  to  die  Colossians,  the  second  epistle  to 
the  Thessalonians,  the  two  epistles  to  Timothy,  the  epistle  to  Titus,  the  episde 
to  the  Hebrews,  the  episUe  of  James,  and  the  first  episde  of  Peter.  In  the 
episde  of  Clemens  Romanus,'the  following  books  are  cited ;  the  episde  to  the 
Romans,  the  two  epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  the  episde  to  the  Philippians,  the 
first  episde  to  the  Thessalonians,  the  first  episde  to  Timothy,  the  episde 
to  the  Hebrews,  the  epistle  of  James,  the  first  and  second  of  Peter,  and 
the  Revelation.  The  works  of  Barnabas  and  Hermas  also  contain  allusions 
to  several  books,  but  they  are  less  frequent  and  explicit,  because  the  subject 
of  the  episde  of  Barnabas  led  him  to  refer  rather  to  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  is  composed  in  the  form  of  a  vision. 

It  is  observable,  that  the  quotations  and  allusions  are  sometimes  accompanied 
with  the  names  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  but  frequendy  they  are  omitted. 
"This  proves,"  says  Paley,  speaking  of  the  gospels,  "that  these  books  were 
perfecdy  notorious,  and  that  there  were  no  other  accounts  of  Christ  then* 
extant,  or  at  least,  no  other  so  received  and  credited,  as  to  make  it  necessary 
to  distinguish  these  from  the  rest."*  The  observadon  may  be  applied  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  New  Testament  References  to  them  without  any  specifica- 
tion of  their  tides  or  authors  show,  that  they  were  well  known,  that  they  were 
considered  as  standard  books,  that  their  sayings  were  received  as  authoritative, 
and  consequendy,  that  they  were  understood  to  be  genuine.  And,  that  they 
were  viewed  with  respect  as  writings  of  a  higher  order  than  human  composi- 
tions, is  evident  from  the  terms  in  which  they  are  spoken  of,  as  Holy  Scriptures, 
Divine  Scriptures,  Fountains  of  Trudi  and  Salvation ;  and  also  from  the  fati 
diat  they  were  read  in  the  religions  assetnblies. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  tliis  inquiry  farther.  It  is  well  known  diat  in 
the  third  and  following  centuries,  they  were  regarded  as  the  writings  of  those 
under  whose  names  they  were  current  in  the  worid.  It  is  proper,  however, 
to  inform  you,  that  catalogues  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  drawn 
up  by  dififerent  persons,  from  which  it  appears,  that  the  same  books  were  then 
reeeived  which  are  at  present  acknowledged. 
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The  fiftt  if  tfaec«talogiie  of  Origen  in  the  jear  210,  who  omitfl  the  epistle 
of  James  and  Jade,  hot  acknowledges  hoth  in  other  parts  of  his  writings. 
The  second  is  the  catalogue  of  Eusebins  in  the  year  316,  which  is  the  same 
with  ours.  He  says,  however,  as  you  heard  before,  that  a  few  of  the  books 
were  disputed  by  some.  The  third  is  die  catalogue  of  Athanasius  of  the  same 
date,  which  exactly  accords  with  the  modem  one.  So  does  the  catalogue  of 
C3rril  of  Jemsalem  ki  ▲.  d.  MO,-— with  an  exception  as  to  the  Revelation. 
The  CBtalogae  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  ▲.  n.  964,  omits  the  Revelation,  but 
has  all  the  odier  books.  The  catalogue  of  EpiphaniuSf  a.  d.  870,  agrees  with 
ours;  but  (he  Revelation  is  omitted  in  thai  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  ▲.  n.  375. 
Philastnus,  bishop  of  Brexia,  ▲.  n.  880,  leaves  out  the  Revelation,  and  men- 
tions only  thirteen  epistles  of  Paul,  excepting,  roost  probably,  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  of  which  some  doubted,  but  he  has  all  the  other  books.  Jerome, 
A.  B.  382,  receives  all  the.  books,  for,  although  he  ifpeaks  doubtfully  of  the 
epistle  to  the  H Arews,  he  acknowledges  it  as  canonical  in  other  parts  of  his 
writinge.  The  catalogues  of  Ruffinus,  ▲.  n.  800,  o£  Augustine,  a.  d.  894,  and 
of  the  Cowicil  of  Carthage  in  whidi  Augustine  was  present,  are  in  all  respects 
the  sasM  with  o«rs. 

Nothing  forther  is  neeessary  to  satisfy  us  that  the  books  were  written  at 
the  time  assigned  for  their  publication,  and  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
ascribed.  There  seems  not,  indeed,  to  have  been  any  doubt  relative  to  this 
m^ter  in  the  eaiiy  ages.  It  was  generally  understood  from  whom  the  books 
eame,  and  they  weie  received  with  as  little  hesitation  as  we  foel  with  respect 
lo  a  book  published  among  us,^  te  which  the  author  has  prefixed  his  name. 
We  heve  seen  that  the  genuineness  of  a  few  of  them  was  called  in  question, 
only  however  by  some;  bat  this  circumstance  supplies  new  evidence,  by 
showing  tfiat  probf  was  required  before  any  of  the  bo<^  was  acknowledged. 
When  we  find  that  men  are  fax  from  being  credulous,  and  that  while  they  give 
an  assent  in  some  instaacM,  they  withhold  it  in  others,  we  rest  with  the  greater 
confidence  in  their  eonclusions.  If  it  should  bcc  satd>  that  the  primitive  Chris« 
tians,  from  indifference  or  simplicity,  permitted  forged  writii^  to  be  palmed 
upon  them  as  the  productions  of  evangelists  and  apostles,  we  have  it  in  our 
power  boldly  to  contradict  the  assertion.  They  did  not  give  credit  to  every 
pretence,  but  exercised  a  spirit  of  discrimination,  in  consequence  of  which, 
they  not  only  rejected  a  variety  of  books  circalated  tinder  tlM  most  venerable 
names,  but  regarded  at  first  with  some  degree  of  snspicioa  certain  others, 
which  they  sfterwuds  admitted  into  the  canon,  when  their  title  was  more  fully 
estri)Ushed.  If  their  testimony  shovdd  be  pronounced  insufficient  in  these 
circumstsiiees,  there  is  an  end  to  all  confidence  in  human  veracity ;  and  it  will 
be  impoesible  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  any  book  in  the  world.  The  truth 
is,  that  non^  has  come  down  I0  us  from  aneient  times  so  folly  attested  as  the 
Christian  ,Scnplnros. 

Additionid  evidence  is  fomished  by  the  heretics  who  arose  in  the  eariy  ages, 
Cednthos  lived  at  the  same  time  with  the  apostle  John ;  he  taaght  that  oircunn 
cision  and  the  observance  of  the  law  of  Moses  were  necessary  to  salvation  i 
and  rejected  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  Paul,  because  he  had  delivered  a 
contrary  do<strine.  Hence  it  is  plain  that  the  episdes  of  Paul  were  then  in 
existence,  and  are  the  same  with  those  which  we  at  piesent  possess.  The 
Certntfiians  bore  testimony  te  the  enstence  of  the  gospel  of  Matthew,  for  they 
received  it,  becafuse  they  did  not  consider  it  as  at  variance  with  their  tenets. 
The  Ebionites,  who  were  contemporary  with  them,  also  prove  the  existence  of 
Matthew's  gospel,  and  of  the  epistles  of  Paul,  by  their  having  received  the 
former  in  a  corrupted  form,  and  rigeoted  the  latter.  Marcion,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century,  received  the  gospel  of  Luke,  but  altered  it  so  as  to  make 
it  a  gospel  of  his  own«    He  affirmed  that  the  gonprt  of  Matthew,  the  episUe 
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to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  epistles  of  Peter  and  Jiimes,  were  not  fit  for  the  use 
of  Christians,  but  of  Jews ;  but  he  received  ten  of  the  epistles  of  Paul.  All 
these  books,  therefore,  existed  and  were  known  in  his  time.  Basilides,  in  the 
earl  J  part  of  die  second  century,  acknowledged  the  gospel  of  Matthew,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  rejected  the  other  thre^.  The  Valentinians,  about 
the  same  date,  drew  arguments  in  favour  of  their  opinions,  as  Irenaeus  informs 
us,  from  the  evangelical  and  apostolical  writings,  and  it  is  probable,  that  they 
received  all  the  books,  as  various  other  secu  and  leaders  of  heresy  did,  whom 
it  is  not  necessary  to  particularize.  *'  Noetus^*'  says  Dr.  Lardner,  ^  Paul  of 
SamosaU,  Sabellius,  Marcellus,  Phoiinus,  the  Novatians,-  Donatists,  Mani- 
chees,  PrisciUianists,  beside  Artemon,  Hhe  Audians,  the  Arians,  and  divers 
others,  all  received  most  or  all  the  same  books  of  the  New  Testament  which 
the  Catholics  feceived ;  and  agreed  in  a  like  respect  for  them  as  written  by 
apostles,  or  their  disciples  and  companions."* 

There  is  still  another  source  from  which  we  are  furnished  with  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  antiquity  of  the  books,  and  of  the  fact  that  no  doubt  was  enter- 
tained of  their  genuineness.  I  refer  to  Celsus,  -ever  a  virulent  enemy  of 
Christianity,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century.  His  writings  have 
perished,  but  a  great  part  of  his  worii  is  transcribed  in  Origen's  elaborate 
answer,  firom  which  it  appears,  that  he  knew  the  names  and  contents  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  expressed  no  suspicion  that  they  were 
forgeries.  Porphyry,  in  the  third  century,  was  accounted  one  of  the.  ablest 
and  most  lesmed  opponents  of  our  religion:  His  writings  also  are  lost,  but 
it  appears  that  he  allowed  our  Scriptures  to  be  genuine,  and  did  not  even  ctdL 
in  question  the  miraculous  facts  related  in  them«  -  That,  if  he  h^  found  any 
pretext,  he  would  have  willingly  convicted  them  of  forgery,  is  evident  from 
the  attempt  which  he  made  to  prove  that  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  were 
written  aAer  the  events.  Julian,  in  the  fourth  century,  who  is  called  the 
apostate,  because,  having  been  once  a  Christian,  he  embraced  heathenism*^ 
and  employed  all  his  influence  and  authority  to  re«establish  it,  also  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  and  particularly  to  the 
historical  books.  He  speaks  of  Matthew,  Luke,  John,  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles ;  and  instead  of  disputing-  the  genuineness  of  the  writings,  admits 
many  of  the  facts  recorded  in  thei9,  end  even  the  miracles  of  Christ-^-an 
admission  which  nothing  Would  have  induced  him  to  make,  but  the  utter  im- 
possibili^  of  invalidating  the  narrative  of  the  evangelists.  The  last  argu- 
ment which  I  shall  produce,  is  founded  on  the  Syiiac  Version*  ^me  leajcned 
men  believe,  and  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  by  a  variety  of  arffuments,  that 
it  was  made  in  the  first  ^sentury  ;  and  as  four  patholic  epistles,  me.second  of 
Peter,  the  second  and  third  of  John,  and  the  epistle  of  Jude;  are  wantin|r,  and 
also  the  Revelation,  they  suppose  that,  et  the  time,  these  hooks  had  not 
appeared.  If  this' early  date  be  assigned  to  it,  it  proves  not  only  that  the 
other  books  were  then  in  existenee,  but  that  they  were  considered  as  the  pro* 
ductions  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles  ;  for  it  could  only  be  on  this  suppo- 
sition, that  they  were  translated  for  the  use  of  the  Syrian  churches. 

We  have  proved  the  genuineness  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  by 
the  evidence  which  is  resorted  to  in  all  cases  of  this  nature, — the  testimony 
of  those  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  ascertaining  whether  they  were 
written  by  the  persons  whose  names  they  beer,  because  they  lived  in  the  age 
when  they  were  published,  or  soon  after,  and  were  led  by  their  circumstances 
to  make  an  accurate  inquiry.  This  is  a  point  which  demands  particular 
attention.  When  a  book  is  in  circulation  in  which  we  take  no  interest,  we 
perhaps  do  not  give  ourtelvei  the  trouble  td  ask  who  is  the  author ;  or  if  a 
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momentary  coripsity  prompts  us  to  put  the  qaestion,  we  are  satisfied  with  the 
first  name  which  is  mentioned^  because  in  a  matter  so  triflings  we  care  not 
whether  we  are  right  or  wrong.  The  truth  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  us, 
and  a  mistake  would  do  us  no  harm*  But  the  books  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing,  claimed  to  be  received  as  authoritative,  professed  to  prescribe  the  terms 
of  salvation,  and  called  upon  men  to  make  a  total  change  in  their  religious 
sentiments  and  practice ;  a  change  which  was  opposed  not  only  by  the  power 
of  prejudice  and  habits  but  by  a  regard  to  personal  safety ;  for  it  was  quite 
Evident  that  it  would  both  subject  tbem  to  the  charge  of  singularity,  and  draw 
upon  them  the  hatred  and  the  violence  ot  those  who,  retaining  their  old  opt- 
nions,  would  look  upon  them  a^  guilty  of  impiety  and  apostaoy.  We  cannot 
suppose  that  men  in  their  senses  eould  have  run  this  hazard  upon  slight 
grounds,  upon  vague  reports.  **  It  was  a  matter  of*  importance  only  to  a  few, 
or  rather  of  no  real  moment  to  any  body,  whether  Thuoydides  wrote  the 
history,  and  I'lato  the  dialogues,  which  pass  under  their  names;  but  the 
present  peace  and  the  eternal  salvation  of  thousands  and  millions,  the  decision 
of  innumerable  controversies,^  and  the  regulation  of  the  faith  and  practice  of 
the  church  in  all  ages  and  nations,  depended  upon  the  certain  knowledge  that 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament^ were  the  immediate  followers  and  ambas^ 
8adoTS  of  Christ.*'  .  If  the  books  were  received  by  persons  thus  circumstanced, 
we  may  believe  that  they  knew  them  to  be  genuine  productions. 

This  reasoning  is  confirmed  by  certain  proofs  of  genuineness  which  are 
fiimished  by  the  books  themselves.  They  contain  internal  marks,  from  which 
it  appears  that  they  were  written  in  the  age  to  whieh  they  referred,  and  by 
the  persons  to  whom  they  are  ascribed. 

The  first  is  the  style. — ^The  books  profess  to  have  been  written  by  JewSn 
who  Uved  in  Judea,  a  short  time  before  the  destruction  of  Jemsalem.  Luke 
indeed  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Antioeh,  but ,  he  is  underatood  ta 
have  descended  from  Jewish  parents;  and  Paul  was. a  native  of  Tarsus  in 
Cilicia,  but  he  was  **  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,' -  and  received  his  education 
under  Gamaliel,  a  doctor  of  the  Jews.  The  books  are  all  written  in  Greeks  for 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  except  the  gospel  of  Matthew,  since  so  many  learned 
men  have  called  in  question  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  that*  it  was  originally 

gublished  in  Hebrew.  Greek  was  ^e  fittest  language  for  a  revelation  intended 
>r  mankind  at  large,  because  it  was  generally  understood ;  but  the  native 
tongue  of  the  writers  was  Hebrew,  as  it  is  called  in  the  New  Testament, 
althoQgh  it  was  a  mixed  dialeet,  and  has  been  more  correctly  denominated 
tSyro-Chaldaic.  Now,  this  languJige  had  not  only  its  peculiar  words,  but  alsa 
its  peculiar  idioms,  whieh  a  person  who  had  been  accustomed  to  them  from  his 
infancy  would  retain,  ^ter  he  bad  laid  aside  the  use  of  the  words ;  for  we  find, 
in  modem  times,  that  when  a  man  attempts  to  compose  in  a  foreign  language, 
although  he  may  use  none  but  words  of  ^at  language,  he  often  employs  com* 
binations  of  terms,  and  modes  of  expression,  which  are  contrary  to  its  laws, 
and  are  borrowed  from  his  own.  When  Englishmen  write  Fiench,  or  French- 
men write  English,  they  frequently  fall  into  this  error.  It  may  be  avoided,  by 
accurate  study  and  long  practice;  but  they  are  very  few  who  are  able  to 
express  themselves  in  an  acquired  language  with  perfect  purity ;  and  this  excel* 
lence  was  not  to  be  expected  in  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  who  were  men 
without  education.  Luke  and  Paul,  indeed,  may  be  excepted;  but  their 
education,  being  Jewish,  was  not  calculated  to  remedy  this  fault.  Knowing, 
then,  to  what  nation  the  writers  belonged,  what  might  we  have  presumed  a 
priori  would  be  the  nature  of  4heir  style  ?  We  might  have  presumed,  that 
the  words  would  be  Greek,  but  that  the  idiom  would  be  Hebrew  ;  or  that  the 
composition  would  be  that  of  persons  who  thought  in  one  language  and  wrote 
in  another :  and  this  is  exactly  tho  chtiacter  of  the  gospels  and  epistles.    On 
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tkis  imlijeGt,  indeed,  learned  men  have  difiered  in  opinion.  Bhckwall»  in  bis 
Sacred  Classics,  has  nnderuken  to  Tindicate  the  New  Testament  from  the 
charge  of  solecism  and  barbarism  ;  and  in  executing  this  task,  has  displayed 
great  leaning  and  ingenuity.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  in.  not  a  few 
instances,  he  has  succeeded  in  showing  that  certain  modes  of  expression  and 
construction,  which  had  been  objected  to,  are  not  inconsistent  wiUi  purity,  by 
producing  similar  examples  from  the  most  approved  authors ;  but  after  all  his 
hibour,  it  is  admitted  by  every  scholar,  thai  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament 
bears  ihe  marks  of  a  Jewish  origin.  It  is  such  Greek  as  would  have  been 
written  by  the  persons  to  whom  the  books  are  ascribed ;  that  is,  by  Jews, 
who  had  not  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  attending  the  schools  of  grammarians 
and  rhetorkians.  ^ 

This,  then,  is  an  internal  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  books.  Their 
composition  accords  with  the  character  tAd  circumstances  of  the  reputed 
authors.  Had  the  language  been  classical,  there  would  have  been  some 
ground  of  suspieion ;  and  the  style  would  have  been  produced  as  a  proof  that 
they  were  not  the  works  of  the  apostles  and  evangelisto.  To  this  objection,  if 
ChristiaBs  had  replied,  that  the  superiority  of  £e  style  might  be  accounted 
fat  by  the  inspiration  of  the  writers,  infidels  would  have  told  ^m,  that  this 
argument  wm  of  no  wmgbt,  because  it  rested  upon  an  assumption  of  which 
there  was  no  proof.  It  was  therefore  wisdy  ordered,  that  the  writers,  although, 
as  we  believe,  under  divine  superintendence,  were  permitted  to  set  down  their 
thoughts  in  a  style  which  was  natural  to.  them,  and  thus  to  furnish  interna} 
evidence  that  the  works  which  bear  their  names  are  really  their  own.  .  It  has 
been  observed,  that  the  books  could  net  have -been  written  as  they  are  written, 
later  Uian  the  first  oentury,  and  no  person  dssgns  to  them  an  earlier  date. 
There  were  no  Christians  in  Judea,  in  the  second  century  but  the  Ebionites 
and  Nazarenes,  who  will  not  be  suspected  of  having  forged  Greek  gospels, 
because  it  is  Jluowu  that  they  used  only  one,  which  was  in  Hebrew.  The 
composition  of  Christians  in  other  countries  would  have  approached  nearer  to 
the  classical  purity.  The  New  Testament  would  have  been  free,  at  least, 
from  Jewish  idioms. 

The  second  internal  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  books,  icsimplioity, 
by  which  I  mean,  the  absence  of  all  appearance  of  art.  It  must  strike  every 
reader  of  llie  gospels,  I  should  think,  wat  there  is  in  them  nothing  like  contri- 
vance, noiung  like  the  exercise  of  policy  or  ingenuity  to  accomplish  a  particu- 
lar end.  The  manifest  purpose  <^  the  gospels,  is  to  give  a  narrative  of  the 
birth,  life,  ikath,  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ,  of  the  works  which  he 
performed,  and  the  doctrines  which  he  taught.  Now  there  is  evidence  on  the 
face  of  them  that  they  were  drawn  up  as  the  evento  took  (dace,  or  as  they 
occurred  to  the  recollection  of  the  writers,  without  any  studied  design  to 
combine  them  into  a  well-digested  histiuy,  or  to  produce  a  particular  effect 
It  was  their  obvious  intention  to  exalt  the  character  of  their  Master,  but  they 
do  not  resort  to  the  usual  method  of  panegyric  and  elaborate  description. 
They  content  themsdves  with  a  naked  relation  of  &cte ;  and  although  many 
of  them  are  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  they  five  no  comment  upon  them, 
affix  no  note  of  admiration,  employ  no  method  to  arrest  the  attention  of  their 
readers,  and  to  excite  oonresponding  emotions.  In  all  this  a  candid  mind  will 
perceive  the  signature  of  truth,  and  recognise  a  manner  totally  different  from 
that  of  an  artful  man,^  whose  aim  it  was  to  palm  a  forgery  upon  the  world« 
The  evangeliste  are  evidently  men,  who,  believing  what  they  relate  to  be  true, 
leave  the  facto  to  speak  for  themselves,  being  convinced  that  they  did  not  stand 
in  need  of  any  assistance  from  them  to  make  a  proper  impression.  The 
calmness  of  their  manner  seems  to  indicate,  that  they  were  familiarized  to 
such  evento  as  they  record;  for  how  co9ld  they  hajre  spoken  of  stupendous 
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miradefl  is  ditpasskmaie  temn,  If  th«y  had  not  freqaeotly  witnessed  them  T 
These  oheerratkHW  go  to  establish  not  only  the  genuineness  but  the  truth  of 
the  BarratiTes:  b«i  the  latter  is  not  at  present  ihe  subject  of  inquiry ;  and  I 
iBtend  merely  to  show,  that  they  are  such  as  we  might  have  expected  from 
the  persons  to  whom  they  are  ascribed.  Their  story  is  the  story  of  eye  and 
ear-witnesses.  It  bears  no  resemblance  to  a  fabricated  tale  to  which  the 
eontriver  was  anxioue  to  gain  credit.  In  the  epistles,  there  is  the  same  simpli- 
city or  artlessness.  It  is  impossible  not  to  consider  them  as  letters  which 
were  aetoally  sent  to  the  persons  addressed.  There  are  so  many  allusions  to 
lacts,  so  many  incidental  notices,  so  many  references  to  existing  circumstances, 
as  to  leave  no  suspicion  of  forgery.  They  are  such  letters  as  we  should 
conceive  the  apostles  to  have  sent  to  different  Christian  societies  soon  after 
their  formation,  while  4ie  Jews  still  subsisted  in  a  national  capacity,  and  the 
eontroversy  was  carrying  on  between  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  religion  of 
Christ.  That  controversy  lost  much  of  its  interest  afler  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  temple :  and  had  the  epistles  been  composed  in  the  second 
oentury,  they  would  have  rarely,  if  ever,  referred  to  it. 

The  third  infernal  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  books,  is  their  particn- 
lari^.  You  will  perceive  that  I  chiefly  refer  to  the  historical  books;  but  in 
the  episUes  also,  there  is  such  a  specification  of  names,  places,  and  facts,  as 
affords  suffkient  ground  for  eonduding  that  they  were  written  by  the  aposUes. 
When  a  man  sits  down  to  .compose  a  fictitious  narrative,  with  an  intention  to 
ynsfi  it  upon  the  worid  as  a  true  one,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  confine  himself 
to  general  statements.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  descend  to  particulars, 
because  the  more  he  abounded  in  them,  it  would  be  the  more  impossible  to 
avoid  detection.  The  circumstantialhy  of  the  gospels,  the  specification  of 
times  and  places,  of  the  persons  concerned  in  events,  and  of  the  persons  who 
witnessed  mem,  furnishes  an  argument  in  favour  of  their  truth,  if  they  were 
published  at  the  period  to  which  they  are  assigned :  but  my  sole  purpose  is  to 
use  it  as  a  proof  of  their  genuineness.  When  a  person  composes  a  fictitious 
narrative  of  transactions^  and  lays  the  scene  in  an  age  and  country  different 
from  his  own,  it  would  require  greater  skill  and  circumspection  than  fall 
perhaps  to  ^e  lot  of  any  individual,  effectually  to  conceal  his  design.  He 
would  be  apt  to  err  in  his  descriptions  of  the  country,  in  his  representations 
of  manners  and  customs,  in  his  statements  of  civil  institutions,  and  of  religious 
opinions  and  practices.  He  would  be  apt  to  fall  into  anachronisms,  by  intro- 
ducing modes  of  thinking  and  acting  which  belonged  to  a  different  period. 
Blunders  of  this  kind  have  often  furnished  the  means  of  discovering  forgeries. 
The  Sibylline  oracles,  which  were  so  much  circulated  in  the  early  ages,  and 
professed  to  have  been  uttered  by  certain  prophetesses  of  the  heathen  worid, 
who  lived  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  are  so  clumsily  fabricated  that  we 
cannot  but  feel  surprise,  that  any  person  should  have  sopposed  them  to  be 
genuine.  The  predictions  are  clearer  than  those  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and 
they  could  have  been  written  only  by  a  person  who  lived  after  the  events.  In 
the  same  way  other  forgeries  have  been  detected,  although  by  no  means  so 
mes.  Minute  circumstances  are  apt  to  escape  an  impostor,  which  unveil  his 
design  to  a  scrutinizing  eye.  It  is  extremely  difilicult  to  give  falsehood  the 
exact  resemblance  of  truth,  when  it  extends  to  a  system  having  many  ramifi- 
cations.. <*The  accuracy  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,"  it  has  been 
remarked  by  Dr.  Cook  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
••  has  been  proved  by  the  strictest  examination  and  comparison  of  their  works 
with  those  of  the  best  historians  nearest  to  their  own  times,  who  mention  any 
of  the  same  facts,  and  by  the  admirable  consistency  which  the  narratives  and 
allusions  to  fact  made  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have  with  one 
another.     It  is  an  accuracy  which  embraces  the  topography,  the  vegetable 
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prodactions,  the  agriculture,  the  climate  of  Palestine ;  the  habitations,  dresa, 
manners,  character  of  its  inhabitants,  the.  civil  and  religious  institutions, 
customs,  opinions,  philosophical  sects,  and  political  parties,  whether  of  the 
Jews  or  Romans,  and  the  various  distinguished  individuals,  and  offices,  and 
actions  oceasionallj  introduced  into  the  narsatfve.  It  is  accuracy  pert ading 
not  only  what  Lardner  has  called  the  principal  facts  of  the  New  Testament, 
relating  directly  to  the  life,  ministry,  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  the  occa- 
sional facts  connected  with  all  those  various  i;ollateral,  «ttd  some  t>f  them 
transient  subjects  just  enumerated.  It  is  accuracy  equally  conspicuous  in  the 
more  formal  direct  narratives  of  events,  and  in  the  incidental  allusions  to  them; 
so  that  there  is  no  clashing  of  the  one  with  the  other,  no  false  movement 
indicating  the  manufacture  of  fraud.  Now,  this  harmony  and  consistency,  it 
is  well  known,  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  giving  even  to  a  short  narrative 
connected  with  known  events,  the  semblance  when  it  has  not-ihe  founxlation 
of  truth,  cannot  be  accomplished  where  that  foundation  la  wanting;  and 
where  they  exist,  decidedly  proclaim  the  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
facts  thus  faithfully  described."*  Hence  we  infer>  that  (he  books  eC  the  New 
Testament  were  written  by  persons  who  were  present  at  the  scenes  and  wit- 
nessed the  events  which  they  describe  ;  and  minute  circumstances  have. been 
pointed  out  in  the  course  of  the  narratives  which  an  impostor  would  not  have 
noticed,  and  which  would  have  occurred  to  no  person  who  was  not  upon  the 
tspot. 

The  fourth  internal  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  discrepancies  between  the 
gospels.  If  they  were  not  written  by  the  apostles  and  immediate  followers  t>f 
Christ,  they  were  fabricated  at  a  later  period  by  some  persons  who  acted  in 
concert,  with  a  view  to  impose  the  account  contained  in  them  iipon  the  world, 
as  true.  Now,  let  us  think  for  a  moment  in  what  manner  person?  having 
this  design  would  proceed.  If  they  agreed,  in  order  to  give  their  respective 
accounts  a  greater  appearance  of  truth,  not  always  to  relate  the  same  events, 
and  to  use  die  same  words,  they  would  agree  to  avoid  any  thing  like  contra- 
diction, because,  being  conscious  of  their  own  design  to  deceive*  they  would 
be  in  continual  apprehension  lest  others  should  suspect  it,  and  would  guard 
against  any  circumstance  calculated  to  excite  or  to  strengthen  this  suspicion. 
Whatever  other  mistakes  in  their  narratives  might  have  betrayed  them,  -we 
should  have  expected,  that,  in  relating  the  same  facts,  they  would  have  studied 
to  render  iheir  statements  perfectly  harmonious.  This  is  the  plan  which  felse 
witnesses  always  adopt  We  find,  however,  if  we  judge  by  this  rule,  that 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  did  not  act  in  concert^  and  that  they  came 
forward  in  the  character  of  independent  witnesses  to  the  facts  which  they 
relate.  There  are  differences  in  iheit  accounts,  Which  have  been  considered 
by  some  as  amounting  to  express  contradictions.  How  these  may  be  recon- 
ciled, is  not  our  present -business  to  inquire.  The  fact  is  certain ;  and  it 
serves  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  their  writings,  because  it  shows,  that  each 
of  them  set  down  events  as  they  appeared  to  him  at  the  time,  or  afterwards 
occurred  to  his  recollection,  without  having  consulted  with  any  others  regarding 
the  best  form  of  the  narrative.  We  discover  nothing  which  has  ^e  character 
of  fbrgery.  If  they  agree  or  disagree,  it  is  without  design ;  there  is  an  artless- 
ness,  and  to  speak  of  Uiem  merely  as  huinan  authors,  an  ungpardedneuBS,.  which 
is  the'  most  distant  imaginable  from  a  fraudulent  contrivance. 

The  last  proof  which  I  shall  produce,  is  founded  on  the  undesigned  coinci- 
dence or  correspondence  between  certain  parts  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
argument  from  this  source  has  been  applied  to  the  Acts,  and  the  epistles  of 
Paul,  with  great  industry  and,  ability  by  Dr.  Paley,  in  his  work  entiUed  Hor» 

♦  Cook's  Inqoiiy^  p.  187, 
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PaoIiiUB.  He  observes,  that  *«  agreement  of  coDformity  between  letters, 
bearing  the  name  of  an  ancient  author,  and  a  received  history  of  that  author's 
life,  does  opt  necessarily  establish  the  credit  of  either/'  The  history  ma^ 
**  have  beeft  wholly,  or  in  part,  compiled  from  the  letters ;  in  which  case,  it 
is  manifest  that  the  history  adds  nothing  to  the  evidence  already  afforded  by 
the  letters."  "  The  letters  may  have  been  fabricated  out  of  ihe  history ;  a 
species  of  imposture  which  is  certainly  practicable :  and  which,  without  any 
.  accession  of  proof  or  authority,  would  necessarily  produce  the  appearance  of 
consistency  and  agreement**  Once  more,  **  the  history  and  letters  may  h^ve 
been  founded  upon  some  authority  common  to  both;  as  upon  reports  and 
traditions  which  prevailed  in  the  age  in  which  they  were  composed,  or  upon 
some  ancient  record  now  lost,,  which  both  writers  epnsulted ;  in  which  case 
also,  the  letters,  without  being  genuine,  may  exhibit  niarks  of  conformity  with 
the  history ;  and  the  history,  without  being  true,  may  agree  with,  the  letters.'* 
He  goes  on  to  state,  that  in  ^'ezaminin^  the  agreement  between  ancient 
writings,  the  character  of  truth  and  originality  is  undesignedness,"  by  which 
we  understand,  that  the  allusions  in  one  writing  to  another  must  appear  to 
have  been  made  without  any  intention  to  corroborate  or  verify  what  the  other 
had  said,  and  to  have  been  suggested  solely  l^  the  author's  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  facts.  They  occurred  to  him  without  an  effort,  as  things  which 
he  witnessed  or  experienced.  "  With  respect  to  those  writings  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  are  to  be  the  subject  of  our  present  consideration,"  Dr. 
Paley  adds,  **  I  think,  that,  as  to  the  authenticity  of  ^e  episdes,  this  argument, 
where  it  is  sufficiently  sustained  by  instances,  is  nearly  conclusive ;  for,  I 
cannot  assign  a  supposition  of  forgery,  in  which  coincidences  of  the  kind  we 
inquire  after  are  likely  to  appear.  As  to  the  history,  it  extends  to  these  points ; 
it  proves  the  general  reality  of  the  circumstances ;  it  proves  the  historian's 
knowledge  of  these  circumst^eee.  In  the  present  instance,  it  confirms  his 
pretensions  of  having  been  a  contemporary;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
history,  a  companion  of  St.  Paul."  **  In  a  great  plurality  pf  examples,  I  trust 
the  readerwill  be  perfectly  convinced,  that  no  design  or  contrivance  whatever, 
has  been  exercised;  and  if  some  of  the  coincidences  alleged  appear  to  be 
minute,  circuitoua  or  oblique,  let  him  reflect,  that  this  very  indirectness  and 
subtiliy  is  that  which  gives  force  and  propriety  to  the  example,"  He  mentions 
some  references  in  which  the  argument  will  not  hold,  because  it  might  be  said 
that  they  were  intended  for  the  purpose  of  j;iving  the  appearance  of  agreement 
between  the  epistles  and  the  history ;  but  he  produces  the  following  as  a  case 
in  point :  ^*  When  I  read  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that, }  when  Paul  came 
to  Derbe  and  Lystra,  behold  a  certain  disciple  was  there,  named  Timotheus, 
the  son  of  a  certain  woman,  Ufhich  was  a  JewesBi*  and  .when,  in  an  epistle 
addressed  to  Timpthv,  I.  find  him  reminded  of  <  his  having  known  the  Holy 
Scriptures  from  a  child,'  which  implies,  that  he  must,  on  one  side  or  both, 
have  been  brought  up  by  Jewish  parente,  I  conceive,  that  I  remark  a  coinci- 
dence which  show^,  by  its  very  ooliqujty^  that  scheme  was  not  employed  in 
ito  formation."*  I  have  stated  this  argument  almost  entirely  in  his  own 
words ;  bnt  it  ia  impossible  to  do  justice  to  it  within  such  narrow  limits,  and 
I  therefore  refer  you  to  the  woriL  itself. 

•  Paj0j'sHonD  Paulina,  ch^  L 
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LECTURE  Vn, 

BYIPBNCES  OF  CUBiSrrUNITY. 

Authenticity  of  the  Scriptom  imfened  from  GenuiiieDei»— Their  Reoeptioa  M  geniiiiu  ii 
Evidence  of  the  Miracles  therein  recorded — Aignment  from  Miradee — Definition  of  ft 
Miracle — Miracles  are  possible ;  The  Work  of  God  alone ;  Capable  of  being  proved — 
Examination  of  Hume's  Aigument^Miraclee  are  natural  and  neoessafy  Aocompanimenti 
of  ft  new  ReT<elati<m — ^Hefttben  and  popish  Miracles    Ciilerion  of  Miraolas. 

Ws  have  prodacedy  in  the  preceding  lecture,  m  variety  of  external  and 
internal  proon  of  the  gennineneea  of  the  Christian  Scriptnrea.  If  any  man 
should  still  deny  that  Siey  were  written  by  the  persons  to  whom  they. are 
ascribed,  we  have  a  right  to  ask.  By  whom  then  were  they  composed  ?  We  do 
not,  however,  expect  an  answer  to  the  question;  for,  as  they  were  never  attri^ 
buted  to  any  other  authors  by  those  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing 
their  history,  it  would  be  ridiculous,  at  this  late  period,  to  attempt  to  trace  them 
to  a  different  origin.  It  is  certain  that  the  books  were  known  and  read,  and 
received  as  genuine,  in  the  second  century ;  it  is  cei-tain  that  they  were 
known  and  read,  and  receiyed  as  genuine,  in  the  first.  It  remains,  therefore, 
to  ascertain  what  credit  is  due  to  them,  and  to  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  genuineness  of  which  has  been  dso  established. 

I  formerly  stated  the  difference  beiween  the>  genuineness  and  the  authen- 
ticity of  a  writing.  It  is  genuine,  if  it  be  the  w<Nrk  of  the  person  under  whose 
name  it  was  published ;  it  is  authentie,  if  its  contents  are  true.  Thebe  proper- 
ties are  by  no  means  inseparable.  A  book  may  be  genuine,  bat  unworthy  of 
credit,  because  it  is  full  of  Cables  and  fictions;  and  it  may  be  true,  aldiough 
bearing  a  false  name.  In  the  present  casct  however,  they  are  inseparaUe; 
that  is,  the  genuineness  of  the  sacred  writings  infers  their  atithen^ity ;  and 
that  this  is  a  legitimate  conclusion,  will  appear  from  the-foUowing  observations. 

Let  it  be  reqiembered,  that  the  books  were  narratives  of  eventSr  which  are 
said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  age  and  before  the  eyes  of  the  persons  who  were 
called  to  receive  them  as  authentic.  There  was  no  ppportnnity  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  credulity  with  which  men  are  often  and  justly  chargeable,  and  to 
support  a  plausible  account  by  feigned  authorities  which  would  overawe  their 
judgmento.  But  every  person  was  competent  to  decide  at  ottee,  without  a 
tedious  process  of  raasoning,  whether  what  was  related  was  true  or  false.  Lei 
it  be  observed,  too,- that  the  events  were  not  of  a  common  kind,  and  of  an 
uninteresting  nature,  the  accuracy  of  which  it  was  the  concern  of  no  individual 
to  settle,  so  that  the  account,  although  blended  with  fiction,  mig^t  be  per- 
mitted to  pass  without  contradiction.  Many  of  them  were  miraculous  and  were 
designed  to  attest  a  religion  on  which  Uie  future  hopes  of  mankind  shoijdd,  bo 
founded,  and  by  which  their  present  conduct  should  be  regulated.  They  were 
connected  wiUi  what  is  usually  considered  as  the  most  important  subject 
which  can  engage  our  attention^  It  is  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  reason 
to  suppose,  that  in  such  a  case,  men  would  yield  a  listless  assent ;  and  still 
more,  that  they  would  be  satisfied  with  evidence  which  they  knew  to  be  false. 

The  religion  which  Moses  called  the  Israelites  to  embrace  was  not  absolutely 
new,  because  their  fathers  had  worshipped  the  same  Being  who  was  now 
announced  as  the  God  of  the  nation.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
had  in  a  great  measure  forgotten  htm  during  their  residence  in  Egypt,  and 
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were  tainted  with  the  idolatry  of  the  people  among  whom  they  had  Ihred  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years.  Many  of  them,  therefore,  can  he  considered  as 
no  better  than  heathens, — ^probably  the  majority,  if  we  may  judge  of  their 
former  state  by  their  subsequent  conduct;  and,  consequently,  the  change 
which  they  were  required  to  make,  was  almost  as  great  as  if  Moses  had  under- 
taken the  conversion  of  the  Egyptians  themselves.  The  greatness  of  the 
change  is  manifest  from  a  review  of  the  religion.  They  were  commanded  to 
renounce  the  gods  of  Egypt,  and  of  all  other  nations,  to  whose  service  they 
appear  from  their  history  to  have  been  $trongly  addicted,  and  to  worship 
Jehovah  alone.  Upon  this  fundamental  tenet  was  founded  a  system  of  obser- 
vances, which,  instead  of  being  modelled  after  the  idolatrous  forms  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed,  as  some  have  supposed  without  the  slightest 
evidence,  was  contrived  in  express  opposition  to  the  usages  of  Egypt  and 
other  countries,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  complete  separation.  The 
rites  enjoined  were  multiplied  to  a  great  number,  were  to  be  practised  not  only 
in  the  sanctuary,  but  in  the  whole  detail  of  life,  required  constant  attention  and 
circumpsection,  and  must  h^ve  been  felt  to  be  extremely  inconvenient.  Besides, 
they  subjected  the  Israelites  to  no  inconsiderable  expense,  by  the  frequent 
sacrifices  which  th^y  found  it  necessary  to  offer,  and  by  the  tithes  which  they 
were  commanded  to  pay  to  the  priests.  There  were  also  certain  injunctions 
to  which  there  iff  nothing  similar  in  the  laws  of  other  nations,  and  which  are 
of  so  peculiar  a  character,  that  it  is  altogether  unaccountable,  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  political  wisdom,  that  any  legislator  should  haveproposed  them,  or  any 
people  should  have  submitted  to  ihem.  I  refer  to  the  law  of  the  Sabbatical 
year,  when  the  ground  was  not  to  be  tilled  and  sown ;  to  the  law  ordaining  that 
thrice  a  year  all  the  males  should  repair  to  the  place  where  the  sanctuary  stood ; 
to  the  law  forbidding  the  multiplication  of  horses ;  and  to  the  law  of  the  jubilee, 
which  required  mortgaged  possessions  to  return  to  the  original  proprietors, 
and  slaves  to  be  restored  to  liberty.  It  is  evident  that  these  laws  interfered 
with  public  and  private-  ititerest.  They  exposed  the  cQjintry  to  the  danger  of 
famine,  invasion,  and  conquest,  and  demanded  from  individuals  a  sacrifice  of 
property  which  might  have  given  rise  to  open  resistance. 

It  is  altogether  incredible  that  any  legislator  of  a  sound  mind  would  have 
made  such  enactments  by  his  own  authority,  or  that  any  nation  would  have 
acquiesced  in  them,  merely  because  he  chose  to  impose  them.  Such,  indeed, 
is  the  texture  of  the  whole  law^  that  we  cannot  conceive  Moses  to  have 
contrived  it,  or  the  Irsaelites,  if  left  at  liberty  to  choose,  to  have  received  it. 
It  may  be  said,  that  he  persuaded  them  that  Jehovah  was  its  author.  But 
how  did  he  persuade  them?  How  did  he  accomplish  his  purpose?  Was 
it  by  boldly  affirming-  that  his.  law  was  a  revelation  from  heaven?  The 
Israelites  must  have  been  simple  indeed  if  they  believed  him,— simple  to  a  de- 
gree of  which  there  is  no  other  example.  Did  they  quietly  submit  to  have  the 
yoke  of  ceremonies  wreathed  about  their  necks?  to  live  in  a  state  of  separation 
from  the  world  ?  to  be  the  objects  of  the  ridicule  and  hatred  of  mankind,  merely 
because  Moses  told  them  that^uch  was  the  will  of  God?  Truly,  he  who  can 
believe  this  is  as  simple  as  they  are  supposed  to  have  been.  But  their  history 
forbids  the  supposition,  and  shows  that  they  were  an  obstinate  refractory 
race, — very  unfit  materials  to  be  moulded  into  any  form  at  the  pleasure  of  an 
impostor.  Besides,  we  know  that  it  was  not  by  simple  affirmation  that  Moses 
gained  his  end,  but  that  he  appealed  to  evidence,  and  the  evidence  was  miracu- 
lous. While  he  asserted  that  the 'law  was  from  God,  he  told  them  that  they 
had  themselves  heard  a  part  of  it  published  with  his  own  voice,  and  that  the 
other  parts  had  been  delivered  by  him  as  his  accredited  me88enger,--40credited 
by  signs,  and  wonders  which  they  had  seen  with  their  own  eyes.  Would  this 
new  pretence,  if  it  was  a  pretence,  have  added  any  weight  to  the  first?    N04 
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it  would  have  had  the  contrary  effect;  it  would  have  furnished  the  means  of  dis- 
proving it,  and  have  put  it  in  the  power  of  every  Israelite  to  say,  "It  is  per- 
fectly plain  to  me  that  your  claim  to  be  the  minister  of  Jehovah  is  false,  for 
I  never  heard  his  voice,  nor  saw  one  of  those  supernatural  works  by  which 
you  say  he  attested  your  commission."  The  reception  of  the  law  is  therefore 
a  proof  that  the  people  were  satisfied  of  the  authority  of  Moses  to  impose  it, 
or  rather,  that  they  were  satisfied  that  the  law  emanated  from  the  God  of  their 
fathers ;  and,  consequently,  is  a  proof  that  they  had  witnessed  the  miracles  in 
Egypt,  at  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  the  wilderness. 

Thus,  the  genuineness  proves  the  authenticity,  of  the  books,  or  the  truth  of 
the  religion  contained  in  them.  They  were  published  at  the  time  to  which 
they  are  assigned,  and  consequently  would  not  have  been  received  if  the  events 
recorded  in  them  had  not  actually  happened. 

The  same  reasoning  may  be  employed  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  particularly  the  historical  books.  -  The  religion 
which  they  announced  was  not  new,  but  was  the  developnient  and  completion 
of  the  revelation  made  by  the  ministry  of  Moses  ^d  the  prophets ;  but  it 
differed  from  that  revelation  in  some  Dnportant  respects,  and  still  more  from 
the  views  of  it  which  were  generally  entertained ;  for,  although  the  Jews  pro- 
fessed the  religion  of  their  fathers,  they  had  greatly  corrupted  it.  The 
Messiah  whom  the  books  introduce  to  our  notice,  is  not  the  person  who  was 
expected  in  that  character.  He  was  a  man  of  obscure  birth,  and  in  a  humble 
rank  of  life ;  his  doctrine  was  spiritual ;  his  actions  were  of  a  peaceful  nature ; 
he  avoided  worldly  honours ;  instead  of  encouraging  his  countrymen  to  rebel 
against  the  Romans,  and  assert  their  national  independence,  he  tauffht  them  to 
submit  to  the  established  government ;  and  ader  a  short  course  of  contradic- 
tion and  sufiering,  he  died  uppn  a  cross.  There  was  not  one  trait  in  his 
character  which  corresponded  with  the  prevailing  hope  of  a  mighty  conqueror, 
and  a  splendid  temporal  monarch.  But  this  is  not  all.  They  were  required 
to  adopt  not  only  new  opinions,  but  new  practices ;  to  renounce  the  religious 
institutions  which  had  been  established  in  the  nation  for  fifWen  hundred  years, 
and  to  which  they  were  strongly  attached,  not  only  as  sacred,  but  as  the 
means  of  recommending  them  to  the  favour  of  jGrod.  They  were  to  forsake 
the  temple  and  the  altar,  with  their  pompous  services,  and  be  content  with  a 
simple  ritual,  which  prescribed  nothing  to  please  the  senses.  At  tlie  same 
time,  they  were  to  forego  the  flattering  distinction  which  they  had  lon^r 
enjoyed  of  being  the  peculiar  people,  to  see  the  Gentiles  invested  with  the 
same  privileges,  and  to  regard  them  as  in  every  respect  their  equals',  as  sub- 
jects of  the  Messiah,  and  members  of  his  church*.  We  cannot  suppose  that 
Uiey  would  have  vadmitted  upon  slight  grounds  a  religion  which  demanded 
such  important  changes  and  such  costly  sacrifices. 

To  the  Gentilesj  the  religion  of  the  gospel  was  new,,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  It  was  a  new  Crod  whom  it  announced ;  for  although  he  had  been 
worshipped  ifbr  ages  by  the  Jews,  he  was  unknown,  except  by  vague  report,  to 
the  nations  of  the  world.  Yet  he  claimed  the  exclusive  possession  of  Divinity, 
and  required  to  be  worshipped  without  a.  riv^.  Of  the  person  by  whom  this 
relijg^ion  was  founded,  they  had  never  heard  before;  and  the  character  in 
which  he  was  exhibited  was  strange,  and  in  the  first  instance  unintelligible ; 
for,  ignorant  as  they  were  of  the  Divine  law,  and  of  the  degree  and  extent  of 
human  guilt  and  depravity,  (hey  had  no  expectation  and  felt  no  need  of  a 
spiritual  Saviour.  The  doctrines  connected  with  his  person  and  work,  and 
^e  general  scheme  of  Christianity,  would  appear  to  them  to  be  extravagant, 
unphiiosophical,  and  false.  .Not  less  objectionable  in  their  eyes,  would  be 
the  system  of  duties  which.it  enjoined.  Of  some  of  them  they  had  no  idea^ 
and  of  others  they. entertained  a  contemptuous  opinion;  while  the  opposite 
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▼lews  ^ere  so  coinmoo,  that  all  sense  of  their  moral  turpitude  was  lost,  and 
their  wisest  men  had  recommended  them  both  by  precept  and  by  example. 
There  is  a  consideration  which  is  equally  applicable  to  Gentiles  and  to 
J«W8 — that  the  new  religion  being  so  adverse  to  those  already  established,  the 
persons  who  £rst  embraced  it  would  not  only  be  reproached  for  their  singu- 
larity, fickleness,  and  credidity,  but  would  incur  the  hatred  of  zealots  and 
bigots,  awaken  the  snsipicon  and  jealousy  of  the  higher  powers,  and  subject 
themselves  to  such  restraint  and  punishment  as  might  be  deemed  necessary 
to  check  this  dangerous  innovation. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  religion  of  Christ  was  presented  to  mankind  ia 
the  discourses  of  the  apostles,  and  in  the  written  records  which  have  been 
transmitted  to  us.  By  what  means  did  it  obtain  credit  ?  This  was  not  a  case 
in  which  bold  affirmation  and  eloquent  appeals  would  succeed.  There  was 
no  predisposition  in  favour  of  the  religion,  there  was  a  strong  prejudice  against 
it.  What  was  wanted  was  evidence,  clear,  convincing,  and  overwhelming. 
Now  the  books  tell  us,  that  such  evidence  was  furnished,  both  by  the  author 
and  by  the  preachers  of  the  religion,  in  the  miracles  which  they  performed  in 
Judea,  and  in  other  countries.  We  have  here  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem,  how  the  books,  and  the  religion  taught  in  them,  came  to  be  received ;; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  fact,  upon  any  other  hypothesis.  If  those 
who  lived  in  that  a|[e  saw  miracles,  they  could  not  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
system,  in  support  of  which  they  were  wrought ;  but  if  they  did  not  see  them» 
how  were  they  persuaded  T  The  effect  is  certain,  and  we  can  discover  no 
other  adequate  cause.  It  would  be  the  greatest  miracle  of  all,  says  Chrysos-* 
tom,  if  the  world  believed  without  mirades.  When  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  are  taken  into  consideration,  it  would  be  a  fact  in  the  history  of 
mankind  without  a  parallel,  and  absolutely  inexplicable.  Admit  the  miracles^ 
and  ail  is  intelligible ;  deny  the  miracles,  and  all  is  mystery.  Deny  the  mira- 
cles, and  you  must  say,  that  there  were  two  epochs,  namely,  the  age  of  Moses 
and  the  age  of  Christ,  when  the  human  mind  underwent  a  sudden  revolution, 
and  acted  in  opposition  to  die  laws  by  which,  at  all  other  times,  it  is  governed. 
Men  believed  without  evidence;  without  evidence,  they  adopted  opinions  con-* 
trary  to  their  deep-rooted  prejudices ;  engaged  in  practices  repugnant  to  their 
strongest  inclinations ;  sacrificed  the  good  opinion  of  those  whose  favour  they 
once  highly  prized;  and  exposed  property,  liberty,  and  life  to  hazaiid,  for  a  dream. 
Bat  as  human  nature  is  the  same  in  all  ages,  those  who  lived  at  the  periods 
referred  to  must  have  had  good  reason  for  their  conduct.  Now  the  only  reason 
which  could  justify  their  conduct,  was  such  evidence  as  left  no  room  for 
doubt :  and  in  this  case,  the  evidence  must  have  been  miraculous,  for  in  no 
other  way  could  a  revelation  from  heaven  be  proved. 

The  argument  founded  on  the  testimony  of  the  primitive  times  is  weakened 
in  the  minds  of  some,  by  a  misapprehension  respecting  the  persons  by  whom 
it  is  borne.  They  were  Christians  who  received  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  have  attested  the  facts  upon  which  our  religion  is  founded.  They 
are,  therefore,  looked  upon  with  a  degree  of  suspicion,  as  if  they  were  inte- 
rested persons.  It  seems  to  be  supposed,  and  infidels  take  it  for  granted,  that 
there  was  a  set  of  men  who,  having  become  Christians  no  man  knows  why, 
laid  their  heads' together  to  practise  an  imposition  npon  the  world.  This  puts 
one  in  mind  of  the  Indian  hypothesis. that  the  earth  rests  upon  an  elephant, 
and  the  elephant  stands  upon  a  tortoise;  bat  upon  what  the  tortoise  is 
supported,  we  are  led  to  conjecture.  The  witnesses,  it  is  said,  are  Christians, 
and  therefore  are  not  to  be  depended  upon.  But  what  made  them  Christians  ? 
This  question  is  overlooked  by  the  objectors ;  but  a  right  answer  to  it  would 
show  that  their  testimony  is  worthy  of  credit.  I  cannot  do  better  than  to 
transcribe  the  words  of  Mr.  Addison,  in  his  short  treatise  on  the  evidence  of 
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tiie  Christian  rtligpon : — **  Let  us  now  suppose,  that  a  learned  heathen  writer 
who  lived  within  sixty  years  of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion,  aAer  having  shown 
that  false  miracles  were  generally  wrought  in  obscurity,  and  before  few  or  no 
witnesses,  speaking  of  those  which  were  wrought  by  our  Saviour,  has  the 
foIlowiDg  passage : — *  But  his  works  were  always  seen,  because  they  were 
true ;  they  were  seen  by  those  who  were  heal^,  and  by  those  who  were 
raised  from  the  dead.  Nay,  these  persons,  who  were  thus  healed  and  raised, 
were  seen  not  only  at  the  time  of  their  being  healed  and  raised,  but  long  aAer. 
Nay,  they  were  seen  not  only  all  the  while  our  Saviour,  was  upon  earth,  but 
sonrived  afler  his  departure  out  of  this  world ;  nay,  some  of  them  were  living 
in  our  days.'  I  dare  say  you  would  look  upon  this  as  a  glorious  attestation 
for  the  cause  of  Christianity,  had  it  come  from  the  hand  of  a  famous  Athenian 
philosopher.  These  forementioned  words,  however,  are  actually  the  words 
of  one  who  lived  about  sixty  years  after  our  Saviour's  crucifixion,  and  was  a 
famous  philosopher  in  Athens ;  but  it  will  be  said,  he  was  a  convert  to  Chris* 
tianity.  Now,  consider  this  matter  impartially,  and  see  if  his  testimony  is 
not  much  more  valid  for  that  reason :  Had  he  continued  a  Pagan  philosopher, 
would  not  the  worid  have  said  that  he  was  not  sincere  in  what  he  writ,  or  did 
not  believe  it;  for  if  so,. would  they  not  have  told  us,  he  would  have  embraced 
Christianity  ?  This  was  indeed  the  case  -of  this  excellent  man :  he  had  so 
thoroughly  examined  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  history,  and  the  excellency 
of  that  rdiigion  which  he  taught,  and  was  so  entirely  convinced  of  both,  thai 
he  became  a  proselyte,  and  died  a  martyr."  **  I  do  allow  that,  generally 
speaking,  a  man  is  not  so  acceptable  and  unquestioned  an  evidence,  on  facts 
which  make  for  the  advancement  of  his  own  party.  But  we  must  consider 
that,  in  the  case  before  us,  the  persons  to  whom  we  appeal  were  of  an  oppo- 
site party  till  they  were  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  those  very  facts  which  they 
report.  They  bear  evidence  to  a  history  in  defence  of  Christianity,  the. truth 
of  which  history  was  their  motive  to  embrace  Christianity.  They  attest  facts 
which  they  had  heard  while  they  were  yet  heathens,  and  had  they  not  found- 
reason  to  believe  them,  they  would  still  h^ve  continued  heathens,  and  have 
made  no  mention  of  them  in  their  writings."* 

It  appears,  that  from  the  genuineness  of  the  books,  we  may  infer  their 
authenticity.  They  would  not  have  been  received,  if  they  had  not  been  true ; 
or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  religion  which  is  taught  in  them  would 
not  have  been  embraced,  if  the  men  of  that  age  had  not  witnessed,  or  were 
otherwise  assured  of  the  facts  upon  which  it  was  founded.  The  truth  of  the 
iacts  is  the  only  conceivable  motive  by  which  they  would  be  induced  to  become 
eonverts  to  it.  It  is  affirmed  in  the  New  Testament,  that  miracles  were 
wrought,  not  only  by  Jesus  Christ,  but  by  his  apostles.  This  affirmation  is 
not  only  made  in  general  terms,  but  is  confirmed  by  particular  instances ;  and 
the  time  when,  the  place  where,  and  the  persons  upon  whom  the  miracles 
were  wrought,  are  frequently  specified.  What  is  more,  the  very  persons  to 
whom  some  of  the  books  are  addressed,  are  appealed  to  as  witnesses  of  the 
miracles.  In  the  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  Paul  says  to  them : 
"  Truly,  the  signs  of  an  apostle  were  wrought  among  you  in  all  patience,  in 
signs,  and  wonders,  and  migh ty.  deeds  ;"t  and  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
he  mentions  it  as  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  when  the  gospel  was  preached 
to  them,  God  bore  the  preachers  witness,  **  both  with  signs  and  wonders,  and 
with  divers  miracles,  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  according  to  his  own  will.":t 
The  argument,  then,  is  reduced  to  a  narrow  compass.  These  assertions  were 
either  true  or  false.    If  they  were  false,  how  could  the  apostle  venture  to  make 

*  The  Eridencef  of  the  Ghriidan  Re]igioii>  sect  iiL 
taCor.rillJI.  ♦Heb.iii. 
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them  T  Had  he  lost  his  senses  ?  was  he  a  raving  visionary,  who  mistook  the 
illusions  of  fancy  for  realities  ?  or  was  he  in  jest,  and  did  he  wish  his  letters 
to  be  laughed  at  T  These  suppositions  afe  out  of  the  question.  He  was  in  a 
•ound  mind,  and  expected  what  he  wrote  to  be  received  with  respect.  And 
how  were  his  epistles  received  ?  were  they  treated  with  the  scorn,  or  the  indig- 
nation which  is  due  to  the  man  who  presumes  to  tell  lies  to  our  face  ?  We 
know  that  they  were  regarded  then,  as  they  have  ever  since  been,  as  the  com- 
positions of  an  apostle,  who  was  authorized  and  qualified  to  instruct  the 
church  in  the  important  truths  and  duties  of  religion.  But  they  could  not 
have  been  so  regarded,  if  the  Corinthians  and  the  Hebrews  hail  not  seea 
miracles  performed  by  Paul  and  by  others,  in  confirmation  of  their  doctrine. 
The  claim  to  supernatural  powers  would  have  destroyed  all  their  credit,  if  it 
had  not  been  substantiated.*  ^*  In  matters  of  opinion,  it  is  possible  to  impose 
upon  others  by  bold  asseverations,  and  subtle  reasonings ;  but  he  who  promises 
to  cure  the  blind,  and  raise  the  dead,  leaves  himself  no  subterfuge,  and  must 
either  perform  his  promise,  or  submit  to  be  considered  as  a  fool  or  a  madman.^* 
There  is  another  view  which  may  be  taken  of  the  argument.  While  the 
apostles  affirm  that  they  had  wrought  miracles  in  the  presence  of  those  to 
whom  they  wrote,  they  farther  affirm  that  some  of  those  persons  had  received 
miraculous  gifts.  There  are  intimations  of  this  kind  in  several  of  the  epistles ; 
but  the  subject  is  discussed  at  length  in  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
This  is  the  last  thing  which  an  impostor  would  do,  or  rather  it  is  a  thing 
which  he  would  not  do.  He  might  appeal  to  the  reason  <»f  others,  because 
he  had  contrived  previously  to  pervert  it  by  sophistry ;  he  might  appeal  to 
their  senses,  because  he  could  deceive  them  by  the  arts  of  legerdemain  ;  but 
he  would  not  dare  to  appeal  to  their  consciousness.  Paul  would  have  been 
laughed  at,  if  supernatural  gifts  had  been  unknown  in  the  primitive  church. 
But  he  was  still  regarded  as  an  apostle  of  Christ;  and  the  continued  respect 
which  was  shown  to  him,  is  a  proof  that  such  gifte  did  exist  in  the  church. 
By  the  communication  of  them,  the  revelation  contained  in  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  was  authenticated. 

A  miracle  is  a  supernataml  work.  It  is  an  effect  which  could  not  be  pro- 
duced according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and,  therefore,  implies  a  suspension  of 
these  laws,  or  a  deviation  from  them.  Some  have  called  it  a  transgression  or 
violation  of  them :  but  I  do  not  think  that  these  terms  are  well  chosen,  because 
in  their  usual  application,  they  suggest  -the  idea  of  disobedience  to  authority, 
and  an  encroachment  upon  right;  and  consequently,  are  improper  in  speaking 
of  any  act  done  by  the  Creator  himself,  or  by  others  according  to  his  will. 
Let  it  be  observed,  that  we  do  not  give  the  name  of  miracle  to  every  prodigy 
or  strange  event,  because  it  is  not  necessary  in  such  cases  to  suppose  that 
the  laws  of  nature  are  counteracted  or  surpassed.  They  may  be  accounted 
for,  and  many  of  them  have  been  explained  by  an  accidental  concurrence  of 
causes  which  rarely  meet,  and  their  number  is  diminished  in  proportion  as  the 
boundaries  of  science  are  enlarged ;  that  is,  the  more  thoroughly  nature  is 
understood,  the  more  easily  can  such  things  be  shown  to  be  in  harmony 
with  its  laws.  Not  a  few  of  the  miracles  related  by  ancient  historians  are 
now  known  not  to  be  such,  but  merely  uncommon  events.  We  do  not  call 
a  monstrous-  birth,  or  a  fall  of  stones  from  the  clouds,  miraculous ;  but  we 
would  so  designate  the  cure  of  blindness  by  a  touch,  and  the  raising  of  the 
dead  by  a  word. 

The  possibiKty  of  miracles  will  be  called  in  question  only  by  atheists.  He 
who  believes  that  the  universe  exists  by  eternal  necessity,  may  consistently 
deny  that  any  change  can  take  place  in  its  established  order ;  but  no  such  idea 
can  be  entertained  by  a  person  who  admits  that  it  is  the  work  of  an  intelligent 
and  an  omnipotent  Being.    To  an  enlightened  theist,  its  laws  must  appear 
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to  be  nothing  eke  but  the  uniform  exertion  of  his  power;  and  surely  he  can 
alter  the  mode  of  operation  when  there  is  some  end  worthy  of  his  wisdom  to 
be  accomplished.  Vegetation  implies  a  particular  process,  in  which  a  seed, 
the  earth,  moisture,  air,  light,  and  heat,  perform  their  respective  parts^  and  a 
certain  time  is  required  to  its  completion  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he,  who 
gives  efficacy  io  this  process,  could  produce  a  perfect  plant  in  a  moment,  as  it 
must  be  allowed  that  he  did  at  the  beginning.  Now,  if  a  tree  should  instantly 
spring  up  before  us,  in  full  size,  covered  with  foliage  and  laden  with  fruit,  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  a  miracle.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell 
upon  this  point,  because  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  miracles  are  possible, 
whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  with  respect  to  their  necessity  and 
expedience. 

I  proceed  to  observe  that  none  but  God  can'  perform  miracles.  The  truth 
of  this  observation,  I  should  think,  would  be  conceded,  if  the  true  idea  of  a 
miracle  were  kept  steadily  in  view^  for,  if  it  be  understood  to  be  an  effect 
which  cannot  be  produced  by  the  laws  of  nature,  we  are  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  the  immediate  power  of  God  for  the  cause.  It  is  acknowledged 
that  there  are  some  passage?  of  Scripture,  from  which  it  has  been  inferred 
that  miracles  may  be  performed  by  evil  spirits  and  their  agents.  After  «ome~ 
of  the  miracles  which  Moses  wrought,  it  is  said  that.  **  the  magicians  of 
Egypt  did  in  like  manner  with  their  enchantments."*  But  many  learned  men 
contend,  and  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  nothing  more  is  meant  than  that 
they  imitated  what  Moses  had  done,  by  sleight  of  hand,  and  the  assistance  of 
those  who  were  in  concert  with  them.  They  think  that  this  is  eirident  from 
the  nature  of  the  miracles  in  which  they  pretended  to  rival  the  power  of 
Moses,  and  which  afforded  them  an  opportunity  to  practise,  their  dexterity ; 
but  when  he  proceeded  to  work  other  miracles,  their  skill  was  baffled,  and 
they  confessed  that  this  was  the  finger  of  God.  The  story  has  much  the 
appearance  of  art  carried  to  a  certain  length,  and  then  failing,  because  its 
resources  were  exhausted.  Our  Lord  foretold  that  there  should  arise  false 
.Christs  and  false  prophets,  who  would  show  great  signs  and  wonders ;  but 
we  know  that  these  were  not  real  miracles,  from  the  accounts  which  have 
come  down  to  us  of  the  wonders  which  they  did  exhibit,  and  which  are 
exactly  of  the  same  kind  with  the  tricks  employed  by  jugglers  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  the  multitude.  It  is  admitted  that  evil  spirits  might  do  some 
things  which  would  appear  miraculous  to  us.  They  might,  for  example,  raise 
a  man  from  the  ground*  and  <;onvey  him  through  the  air  to  a  distant  place,  as 
Satan  did  to  our  Saviour.  But  whatever  astonishment  such  an  event  might 
excite,  it  would  not,  when  understood,  be  regarded  as  a  miracle.  If  we  saw 
the  spirit  in  a  visible  form  lifting  up  the  man,  and  carrying  him  in  his  hand, 
we  should  be  surprised  indeed,  but  still  we  ^should  know  that  what  was  done 
was  as  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  nature  as  if  he  had  been  elevated  in  a  bailee^. 
It  would  be  a  real  miracle,  if  he  was  raised  without  the  agency  of  any  natural 
power,  because  the  event  would  be  referrible«  in  this  case,  to  God  himself, 
suspending  or  counteracting  the  law  of  gravitation.  But,  in  speaking  of 
miracles,  we  presuppose  the  existence  and  moral  government  of  the  Deity. 
On  this  ground,  we  believe  that  the  different  species  of  creatures  will  be 
restrained  by  his  providence  from  going  beyond  their  proper  sphere ;  that 
Wicked  spirits  will  not  be  permitted  to  act  such  a  part,  as  would  lay  mankind 
under  an  absolute  impossibility  of  distinguishing  between  truth  and  falsehood, 
and  subject  them  to  unavoidable  delusion.  This  would  be  the  effect  if  they 
were  permitted  to  work  real  miracles,  or  to  do  such  things  as  could  not  be 
distinguished  from  real  miracles ;  for  then  they  could  practise  any  imposition 
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upon  mankind,  and  there  would  be  no  means  of  discriminating  a  true  from  a 
pretended  revelation.  But  they  cannot  act  independendy  of  Him,  in  whom 
all  creatures'  live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being  :  and  surely,  he  would  not 
give  them  liberty  to  do  any  thing  .which  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  those 
communications  to  mankind,  which  it  might  seem  fit  to  his  wisdom  to  make. 
It  is  true,  that^men  have  been  employed  in  working  miracles,  but  they  were 
merely  instruments  in  the.  hands  of  God ;  and  the  only  person  who  ever 
wrought  them  by  his  own  power  was  Jesus  Christ,  who,  as  the  Lord  of 
nature,  controlled  its  laws  at  his  pleasure.  We  are  apt  to  fall  into  ^  mistake, 
when  we  speak  of  miraculous  powers  having  been  conmiunicated  to  certain 
individuals.  We  are  mistaken  if  we  suppose  that  such  powers  were  inherent 
in  them,  were  properly  their  own,  and  were  exerted  by  them  as  they  exerted 
their  natural  faculties.  I  believe  that  the  apostle  Paid  could  no  more  work 
miracles  than  I  can,  and  the  only  difference  between  us  is,  that  in  consequence 
of  a  commission  which  he  had  received,  and  I  have  not,  divine  power  accom- 
panied the  BigttB  which  he  gave,  or  the  words  which  he  pronounced,  when 
any  thing  was  to  be  done  out  of  the  ordinary  course.  It  was  not  Paul  who 
performed  the  miracle,  but  God,  or  Jesus  Christ,  who  secretly  directed  him 
to  rebuke  diseases,  for  example,  when  it  was  his  design  to  remove  them. 
**  Why  look  ye  so  eamesdy  on,  us,  as  though  by  our  own  power  or  holiness 
we  had  made  this  man  to  walk  ?  The  name  of  Jesus,  through  faith  in  hia 
name,  hath  made  thlQ  man  strong,  whom  ye  see  and  know."*  We  say,  then, 
that  God  alone  can  work  miracles. 

Miracles  may  be  proved ;  that  is,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  conclude 
against  them  a  priori^  if  they  are  not  contrary  to  the  perfections  of  God,  or 
to  any  previous  declaration  of  his  will.  In  either  of  these  cases  we  might  at 
once  pronounce  them  to  be  impossible,  because  we  should  be  eertafn  that  he 
who  only  could,  would  not  perform  them.  I  acknowledge  that  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  course  of  nature  will  continue  has  been  considered  by  philoso- 
phers to  rest  on  an  instinctive  principle  of  belief;  and  that,  upon  this  princi- 
ple, it  has  been  said,  all  the  operations  which  have  a  respect  to  futurity  are 
conducted.  No  man  would  build  «  house,  if  he  did  bot  expect  that  it  would 
stand  by  the  law  of  gravitation ;  or  sow  his  field,  if  he  did  not  calculate  upon 
the  regular  order  of  the  seasons.  But  observe  how  far  this  principle  goes.  It 
assumes  the  constancy  of  the  laws  of  nature,  (the  knowledge  of  which,  how- 
ever, is  derived  from  experience,)  and  from  theit  past,  deduces  their  future 
continuance.  But  what  demonstrates  the  connexion  between  the  premises 
and  the  conclusion?  It  is  noi  intuUiveh/  evident,  that  because  an  event  has 
regularly  taken  plac^e  for  a  long  period,  it  will  take  place  for  a  period  equally 
long.  If  the  course  of  nature  is  the  order  in  which  divine  power  is  exerted 
to  uphold  the  system  of  creation,  we  can  have  no  certainty  that  it  will  be 
always -exerted  in  the  same  order,  without  an  express  declaration  from  the 
Creator  himself.  By  those  who  believe  revelation,  the  conclusion  that  it  will 
be  perpetual  must  be  pronounced  to  be  false,^  and  a  time  will  come,  when  the 
expectation,  founded  on  this  instinctive  principle  of  belief,  will  fail,  because 
it  foretells  a  mighty  revolution,  which  will  be  followed  by  a  new  order  of 
things.  It  is  certain,  that  God  has  not  obliged  himself  by  any  thing  which 
he  1ms  said  or  don'e,  by  any  thing  which  we  caA  collect  from  reason  or  expe* 
rience,  to  a  unlformi^  in  the  exercise  of  his  power,  without  a  single  devia- 
tion. To  suppose  that  be  has  would  be  a  mere  assumption ;  and  if  any 
person  should  on  this  ground  affirm  that  miracles  are  improbable,  he  would 
not  deserve  a  serious  answer.  If  the  universe  is  governed  by  Omnipotence^ 
for  aught  that  we  eould  tell,  its  movements  might  stop  to-morrow,  or  ftome 
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alieratioa  might  be  made  which  would  give  it  a  new  constitution ;  and  tbe 
utmost  which  we  are  warranted  to  presume,  is,  that  if  it  is  the  will  of  the 
Most  High^  that  the  present  race  should  .still  people  the  earth,  the  present 
order,  which  is  so  admirably  adapted  to  their  nature  and  necessities,  wilite 
upheld.  It  should  be  observed,  at  the  same  time,  that  miracles  no  more  dis- 
turb that  order  than  the  sudden  movement  of  the  index  the  fiftieth  part  of  an 
inch  backward  or  forward  would  disturb  the  order  of  a  watch.  The  effect 
upon  the  system  is,  if  possible,  stiti  less^  for  a  mirade  is  a  suspension  or  coun- 
teraction of  the  laws  of  nature  only  in  one  point  of  infinite  space.  The  cure 
of  a  disease,  or  the  resurrection  of  a  dead  body,  does  not  a^Qfect  the  general 
laws  of  the  uiy  verse. 

These  remarks  have  prepared  our  way  lor  estimating  the  force  of  the  c^e- 
brated  argument  against  miracles  which  Hume  has  founded  on  experience.* 
He  maintains  that  the  proof  against  them  is  complete,  being  established  upon 
the  constant  experience  of  the  immutability  of  the  order  of  nature.  After  the. 
view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  subject,  this  will  appear  to  be  no  proof  at  alL 
Assuming  that  for  four  thousand  years  the  course  of  nature  had  not  been  dis- 
turbed, we  have  yet  no  certain  data  upon  which  we  could  conclude  that  it  would 
never  be  disturbed.  If  it  is  subject  to  the  control  of  an  intelligent  Being  of  infinite 
power,  it  is  presumptuous  in  any  man  to  -say  that  no  case  could  arise  which 
would  render  it  proper  for  him  to  interpose  in  a  sensible  manner.  The  argu- 
ment from  the  stability  of  nature  is  a  mere  sophism,  an  inference  which  is  not 
contained  in  the  premises.  But  we  must  say-something  more  of  it.  The 
premises  are  neither  self-evident  nor  demonstrable,  but  assumed.  The  advo- 
cates>  of  miracles  affirm  that  the  course  of  nature  has  not  been  immutable ;  and 
this  philosopher  deems  it  sufficient  to  say  that  it  has.  How  did  he  know  what 
has  been  the  course  of  nature  in  past  ages  ?  He  did  not  exist  from  the  begin- 
ning of  time  ;  he  was  but  of  yesterday,  and  was  indebted  for  his  knowl^ge 
of  what  had  happened  before  him,  to  testimony.  Now  this  testimony  told 
him,  as  it  tells  us,  that  the  course  of  nature  had  not  been  uniform,  but  had 
been  subjected  to  repeated  interruptions ;  and  how  could  he  say  with  candour 
and  truth  that  \i  had  never  been  altered  ?  It  was  the  business  of  a  philosopher, 
not  to  take  the  uniformity  of  nature  for  granted  in  opposition  to  the  only  evi- 
dence which  he  could  have  on  the  subject,  but  to  prove,  iif  be  was  able  In  some,, 
other  way,  that  its  course  had  never  undergone  the  interruptions  which  history 
alleged.  Had  this  plan  been  adopted,  we  should  have  never  heard  of  hw 
boasted  argument,  *^  which,  with  the  wise  and  learned,  would  be  an  everlast- 
ing check  to  all  kinds  of  superstitious  delusion,  and  consequently,  would  b6 
useful  as  long  as  the  world  endures,"t  namely,  that  as  our  experience  of  the 
uniformity  of  nature  is  firm  and  unalterable,  but  our  experience  of  the  truth  of 
human  testimony  is  variable^  the  evidence  against  miracles  from  the  former, 
overwhelms  and  annihilates  any  evidence  in  their  favour  which  is  supposed 
to  be  afforded  by^  the  latter.  He  first  falsifies  testimony  by  representing  it  as 
establishing  the  immutability  of  the  laws  of  naiure,  which  it  does  not,  and 
then  opposes  testimony,  under  the  name  of  experience,  to  testimony  affirmmff 
the  change  of  those  laws.  We  know  that  variable  as  is  our  experience  of 
testimony,  that  is,  although  we  find  it  sometimes  to  be  true,  and  at  other  times 
to  be  falsQ,  the  declaration  of  a  single  witness  will  often  induce  us  to  believe 
an  event  totally  different  from  any  which  had  fallen  under  our  own  observation. 
Credit  is  given  every  day  to  a  traveller  of  acknowledged  capacity  and  integrity, 
when  he  relates  strange  phenomena,  and  equally  strange  occurrences  in  the 
countries  which  he  has  visited.  Were  he  indeed  to  affirm  that  he  had  seen  m 
miracle,  we  should  not  be  bo  ready  to  believe  iiim :  bat  if  his  report  were  cor- 
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roborated  hj  other  witnesses  alike  possessed  of  mental  and  moral  qoalifica^ 
lions;  if  they  agreed,  not  only  when  brought  together,  but  when  separately 
examined ;  if  they  had  no  interest  to  serve  by  their  statement,  but  the  main- 
taining of  it  would  tend  to  their,  prejudice ;  ,if  they  should  persist  in  averring 
its  truth  in  the  midst  of  sufferings  and  in  the  art^le  of  death ;  if  they  would 
not  retraet,  although,  upon  condition  of  doing  so,  they  were  promised  their 
lives ;  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  world  who  would  not  admit  that  the  evidence 
was  irresistible.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  case  in  which,  to  use  the  language  of 
Hume,  the  ^ilsehood  of  their  testimony  would  be  more  miraculous  than  the 
event  which  they  relate ;.  and  then,  as  he  admits,  they  might  pretend  to  com- 
mand  our  belief  or  opinion.  But  these  are  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
testimony  to  the  miracles  of  Christianity  was  delivered;  and  consequently,  we 
must  set  aside,  as  irrelevant,'all  reasoning  from  the  uniformity  of  the  course  of 
nature. 

My  next  observation  is,  that  a  case  may  be  conceived  in  which  there  would 
be  a  reason  fbr  the  working  of  miracles,  and  it  is  the  case  in  which  they  are 
alleged  to  have  been  actually  wrought.  If  God  should  be  pleased  to  make 
any  communication  to  mankind  for  their  benefit,  and  his  own  glory,  there 
would  be  a  necessity  that  he  should  interpose  in  a  senaiUe  manner.  I  do  not 
say  that  we.  could  have  expected  miracles  beforehand,  because  we  could  not 
have  known  beforehand  that  he  would  make  any  communication  of  his  wilL 
But  we  see  that  amidst  many  things  in  the  course  of  events  which  must  be 
viewed  as  indications  of  severity,  there  are  also  tokens  of  his  goodness.  Not- 
withstanding the  criminal  conduct  of  his  creatures,  he  makes  the  sun  shine, 
and  the  rain  fall  upon  them,  gives  them  food  and  raiment,  and  innumerable 
blessings,  and  exercises  mercy  in  relieving  them  from  the  evils  which  fall  to 
their  lot,  and  in  providing  the  means,  by  ^e  use  of  which  their  sufferings  are 
alleviated.  We  could  not,  from  these  things,  infer  that  he  would  proceed 
farther  in  our  behalf;  but  if  he  should  extend  his  care  to  our  souls  as  well  as 
to  our  bodies,  it  would  be  an  extension  of  the  benevolence  already  displayed  in 
his  works.  It  would  be  in  conformity  to  the  plan  which  he  has  hitherto  pur- 
sued, and  a  farther  development  of  it,  if  he  should  interpose  to  rescue  fallen 
men  from  ignorance,  guilt,  and  perdition.  It  would  not  be  unworthy  of  him, 
or  rather  it  would  reflect  great  glory  upon  his  character,  if  he  should  impart  to 
them  more  correct  views  of  his  nature  and  attributes,  deliver  to  them  a  plain  rule 
of  duty,  point  out  the  means  of  regaining  his  favour,  and  make  such  discoveries 
of  the  future  state  as  would  animate  their  obedience,  console  them  in  affliction, 
and  raise  them  above  the  fear  of  death.  It  is  certain  that  they  have  no  claim 
to  such  a  revelation ;  but  the  granting  of  it  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
kind  and  compassionate  nature  of  the  providential  dispensation  under  which 
they  are  placed.  It  does  not  follow  that  a  revelation  was  strictly  probable ; 
but  the  reasoning  shows  that  it  was  not  improbable ;  that  there  was  no  pre- 
sumption against  it ;  nay,  that  there  was  some  presumption  in  its  favour ;  that 
is,  that  although  nothing  Sttaotly  similar  had  taken  place,  there  was  something 
so  like  it  as  to  render  it  by  no  means  incredible.  Now,  if  God  should  be 
pleased  to  make  a  revelation  for  the  instruction  and  happiness  of  his  creatures, 
miracles  were  evidently  necessary,  because  it  was  only  by  them  that  it  oould 
be  attested.  It  was  not  to  be  a  revelation  to  every  individual,  conveyed  into 
his  owii  mind  with  such  marks  of  its  origin  as  should  take  away  all  doubt; 
but  a  revelation  communicated  to  a  few,  to  be  by  them  published  to  the  world* 
Here,  then,  is  a  case  in  which  miracles  were-called  for  to  confirm  the  testimony 
of  the  ministers  of  heaven^  to  convince  others  that  they  spoke  by  higher  aatho« 
rity  than  their  own,  and,  consequently,  the  probability  of  miracles  is  in  pro« 
portion  to  the  probability  that  a  revelation  would  be  made.  They  are  insepa* 
rably  connected ;  the  one  could  not  be  without  the  other. 
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We  have  already  seen  that  if  miracles  had  not  heen  wrought,  our  sacred  books 
could  not  have  been  received  as  authentic,  and  that  the  religion  taught  in  them 
could  not  have  made  its  way  in  the  world.  No  hypothesis  but  Uiat  of  mira** 
des  will  account  for  its  success.  ~  It  has  been  alleged,  with  a  view  to  throw 
suspicion  upon  the  scriptural  narrations,  that  stories  of  miracles  have  been  cir* 
culated  and  believed  in  all  ages ;  and  that,  as  credulity  and  the  love  of  the 
marvellous  are  so  prevalent  among  mankind,  these  principles  will  account  for 
the  belief  of  the  Christian  miracles.  Our  antagonists  refer  us  to  heathen  and 
popish  writings,  in  which  are  many  similar  relations  equally  entitled,  as  they 
insinuate,  to  attention. 

It  is  true  that  ancient  historians  abound  in  wonderful  facts ;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  -that  Livy,  for  example,  gave  credit  to  those  which  he  records,  and 
certainly  he  has  stated  no  grounds  on  which  we  should  believe  thenu  He 
does  not  pretend  to  have  seen  any  of  them  himself;  they  happened  long  before 
his  time,  and  they  were  obviously  vague  rumours,  the  consequences  of  which 
affected  no  individual.  Some  of  the  miracles  were  natural  events,  as  the 
fall  of  lightning  upon  a  house  or  a  tree,  and  the  descent  of  stones,  or  as  they 
are  called  in  modem  science  aeroUtet,  from  the  clouds ;  others  were  mon- 
strous productions  which  now  and  then  appear;  and  others  were  of  the 
same  ridiculous  nature  with  the  marvellous  stories  which  are  still  current 
among  the  vulgar.  The  best  authenticated  heathen  miracles  are  those  which 
Vespasian  performed  in  Alexandria  upon  a  blind  and  a  lame  man.*  It  is 
questionable  whether  Tacitus,  who  relates  them  with  a  grave  face,  himself 
believed  them.  At  first,  Vespasiaa  laughed  at  the  proposal  to  attempt  the 
feat,  and  did  not  proceed  till  he  was  excited  by  his  friends,  and  assured  by 
physicians  that  the  lameness  and  blindness  were-  curs^le  by  proper  appli- 
cations ;  that  is  to  say,  the  whole  business  was  a  farce ;  but  being  acted  by 
a  mighty  emperor,  surrounded  by  his  courtiers  and  soldiers,  and  tending  to 
the  honour  of  the  tutelar  god  of  the  city,  it  passed  without  examination.  How 
different  were  the  Christian  miracles,  performed  by  a  few  obscure  individuals, 
in  the  midst  of  enemies,  and  opposed  by  all  the  powera  of  the  state ! 

Popish  miracles  are  without  nnmbe^.  Some  of  them  carry  their  own  eon 
futation  in  their  face,  being  so  absurd  and  ridiculous  that  e? en  a  child  would 
laugh  at  them.  Some,  again,  are  profane  and  impious  in  a  shocking  degree. 
Not  a  few  of  them  have  been  dearly  proved  to  be  impostures  by  the  confession 
of  the  persons  employed  in  them,  and  by  the  discovery  of  the  means  by  which 
they  were  effected ;  and  these  destroy  the  credit  of  the  rest,  upon  this  principle, 
that  if  you  have  once  proved  a  man  to  be  repeatedly  guilty  of  falsehood,  you 
are  not  bound  ever  to  believe  him. 

Dr.  Douglas,  in  his  Criterion  of  Miracles,  and  Dr.  Paley  after  him,  have  laid 
down  various  rules  for  distinguishing  false  accounts  of  miracles  from  true. 
No  credit  is  due  to  relations  long  posterior  to  the  time ;  to  accounts  of  miracles 
which  are  said  to  have  been  performed  in  a  fiaur  distant  scene ;  or  to  transient 
rumours  of  wonderful  events  which  soon  cease  to  bementioned.  The  miracles 
of  Christianity  were  wrought  on  the  spot  where,  and  in  the  age  when,  the 
narrative  was  published :  they  have  ever  since  been  believed  and  appealed  to 
as  proofs  of  our  religion.  No  credit  is  due  to  reports  of  mirades  in  which,  to 
use  the  words  of  Paley,  **  no  interest  is  involved,  nothing  is  to  be  done  or 
changed  in  consequence  of  believing  them.  Such  stories  are  credited,  if  the 
careless  assent  that  is  given  to  them  deserve  that  name,  more  by  the  indolence 
of  the  hearer,  than  by  his  judgment ;  or,  though  not  much  credited,  are  passed 
from  one  to  another  without  inquiry  or  resistance."!  But  the  miracles  of 
Christianity  must  have  awakened  all  the  attention  of  mankind,  because  they 

*Tadt  Hilt  lih.iT.  t^*^*^'^  Evidencei^  part  I  prop.  h.  chap,  h 
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decided,  **  if  trae,  the  most  important  question  upon  which  the  human  mind 
can  fix  its  anxiety."  Once  more,  miracles  may  be  suspected  when  they  are 
reported  to  be  wrought  in  confirmation  of  a  religion  supported  by  the  state,  and 
embraced  by  the  people.  All  the  heathen  and  popish  miracles  fall  under  sus- 
picion on  this  ground.  The  miracles  of  Christiaoiity  were  wrought  against 
the  established  religions.  The  design  of  them  was  not  to  give  credit  to  a  sect 
already  existing,  but  to  found  one  upon  the  ruins  of  all  oUier  sects.  There 
was  no  prejudice  in  their  favour;  the  prejudices  of  mankind  were  all  hostile 
to  them.  It  was  only  by  being  true  that  they  could  accomplish  their  end ;  and 
since  they  did  succeed,  we  may  implicitly  confide  in  the  record  of  them  which 
has  been  transmitted  to  us. 


LECTURE  VIII. 

EVIDENCES  OF  CHKISTIANITy. 

"What  Miradef  proTO— Are  they  alone  sufficient  to  prove  a  Revelation  1 — Argument  fiom 
Prophecy — Definition  of  a  Ptophe<y :  ImpUes  Divine  Foresight — Characteristics  of  real 
Prophec^s— Their  Force  as  an  Eviidenoe  of  Revelation — ^Notice  of  some  particular  Pro- 
phecies— ^Aigmnent  from  the  Success  of  Christianity:  Statement  and  Force  of  this 
Argoment. 

Wk  have  shown  that  miracles  are  possible,  that  there  is  no  improbability 
sgainst  them,  and  that  cases  may  be  conceived  in  which  they  would  be  mani- 
festly proper  and  necessary.  It  has  appeared  that  God  only  eaa  work  miracles, 
and  that  the  men  who  have  been  employed  in  them  ought  to  be  viewed  in  no 
other  liffht  than  as  the  instruments  by  whom  his  power  was  exerted.  The 
conclusion  from  these  premises  is,  that  the  religion  in  &vour  of  which  miracles 
have  been  wrought,  is  true.  We  have  proved  the  certainty  of  the  miracles 
alleged  in  support  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures,  and  hence  we  are 
warranted  to  accovnt  them  a  Divine  revelation. 

I  do  not  see  that  this  inference  can  be  rationally  disputed.  I  should^ presume 
that  if  a  person  were  once  convinced  that  the  miracles  related  in  the  Scriptures 
were  really  performed,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  give  an  assent  to  the  doctrines 
taught  in  Uiem.  Miracles  were  signs  of  the  presence  of  God  with  those  who 
6z£bited  these  seals,  as  they  have  been  called,  by  which  their  commission  to 
-communicate  his  will  was  attested.  Infidels  have  asked.  What  connexion  is 
there  between  truth  and  power  ?  meaning  that  there  is  no  connexion,  or  that 
the  truth  of  a  doctrine  cannot  be  proved  by  a  miracle.  They  might  have  asked 
with  equal  wisdom.  What  connexion  is  there  between  a  man*s  signature  and 
ike  vididity  of  the  bill  or  bond  which  he  has  subscribed  ?  What  connexion 
is  there  between  the  credentiab  of  an  ambassador  and  his  right  to  transact  the 
business  of  his  sovereign  T  If  they  could  perceive  the  connexion  in  these 
cases,  they  could  see  it  in  the  other,  unless  they  were  wilfully  blind.  Were 
it  in  the  power  of  men  to  work  miracles,  we  could  draw  no  inference  from 
them  respecting  the  truth  of  their  tenets,  because  they  might  be  infiuenced  by 
conrupt  motives,  and  have  a  design  to  deceive.  But,  believing  that  God  is  a 
holy  Being,  who  will  not  and  cannot  deceive,  because  falsehoc^  is  contrary  to 
his  nature,  we  hold  that  the  exertion  of  his  power  in  favour  of  any  religious 
system,  is  the  highest  evidence  of  its  truth.  To  suppose  the  contrary  is  im- 
piety and  blasphemy.   Those  who  witnessed  the  supernatural  works  by  which 
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the  law  of  Moses  and  the  gospel  of  Christ  were  confirined,  were  famished 
with  the  means  of  being  as  fully  assured  that  the  revelations  proceeded  from 
God,  as  if  they  had  heard  him  pronounce  them  with  an  audible  voice ;  and  we^ 
to  whom  their  testimony  to  the  works  has  been  faithfully  transmitted,  may 
have  equal  confidence  in  the  divinity  of  these  revelations. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  Christian  writers,  that  miracles  alone  are  not 
sufficient  to  prove  the  truth  of  a  doctrine,  and  that  we  must  take  into  the  account 
iitte  nature  of  the  doctrine,  as  well  as  the  miracles.  This  has  always  appeared 
to  me  to  be  reasoning  in  a  circle,  as  Papists  do,  when  they  prove  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptores  from  the  church,  and  the  authority  of  the  church  from  the 
Scriptures.  It  completely  changes  the  design  of  miracles,  which  are  no  longer 
decisive  proofs  but  merely  testimonials,  which  when  a  man  can  produce, ''  if 
be  teaches  nothing  absurd,  much  more  if  his  doctrines  and  precepts  appear  to 
be  good  and  beneficial,  he  ought  to  be  obeyed."  So  says  Dr.  Jortin,*  and  so 
say  others,  but  with  very  little  wisdom.  Who  is  to  determine  what  is  absurd 
and  what  is  not?  May  not  doctrines  which  are  true  seem  absurd  to  the  igno- 
rant and  prejudiced?  Were  not  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity  viewed 
in  this  light  by  bodi  Jews  and  Gentiles  ?  Who  is  to  judge  what  is  good  and 
beneficial  ?  Are  there  not  exerciser  and  duties  of  our  religion,  the  goodness 
of  which  is  known  only  by  the  declarations  and  promises  of  God,  and  could 
not  have  been  ascertained  by  reasoning  a  priori  f  The  ground  on  which  this 
opinion  rests,  is  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  true  miracles  from  false.  If, 
by  the  latter,  are  meant  such  signs  and  wonders  as  it  was  intimated  by  our 
Lord  that  false  Chris ts  and  false  prophets  would  perform,  we  have  already 
seen  that  they  were  merely  feats  of  dexterity.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  acts  of  the  Egyptian  magicians  were  not  exceptions.  Let  those  who  talk 
of  miracles  as  wrought  by  evil  spirits  give  us  a  well-attested  instance  of  one. 
Moses,  indeed,  has  said,  **  If  there  arise  among  you  a  prophet  or  a  dreamer  of 
dreams,  and  giveth  thee  a  sign  or  a  wonder,  and  the  sign  or  the  wonder  come 
to  pass  whereof  he  spake  unto  thee,  saying,  Let  us  go  afVer  other  gods  which 
thou  hast  not  known,  and  let  us  serve  mem ;  thou  shalt  not  hearken  unto  the 
words  of  that  prophet  or  that  dreamer  of  dreams."t  Yon  will,  however,  ob- 
serve, that  this  is  only  a  hypothetical  case,  and  seems  to  have  been  intended 
as  a  general  admonition  to  beware  of  those  who  might  entice  them  to  idolatry ; 
but  we  do  not  find  that  the  case  supposed  was  ever  realized,  for  we  read  no^ 
where  of  false  prophets  among  the  Jews  who  wrought  miracles,  unless  you 
give  this  name  to  the  wizards,  necromancers,  and  dealers  with  familiar  spirits, 
whom  all  allow  to  have  been  of  the  same  class  with  our  own  jugglers  and 
fortune-tellers.  It  ought  to  be  farther  observed,  that  the  case  supposed  is  that 
of  a  sign  given  to  draw  men  away  from  a  religion  already  established  by 
miracles*  As  God  cannot  contradict  himself,  we  are  snre,  without  any  farther 
inquiry,  that  those  are  false  miracles  which  are  designed  to  seduce  us  to  adopt 
any  opinion  or  practice  which  he  has  forbidden.  In  such  a  case,  too,  the  one 
set  of  miracles  will  be  contradicted  by  the  other ;  those  which  are  wrought  in 
attestation  of  truth,  bearing  such  clear  marks  of  omnipotence  as  to  demonstrate 
that  those  by  which  error  is  supported  have  emanated  from  an  inferior  power. 
Thus,  although  the  miracles  of  the  Egyptian  magicians  had  been  real,  yet 
their  evidence  was  destroyed  by  the  miracles  of  Moses,  which  they  were  not 
able  to  imitate.  Was  it  ever  heard  that  a  teacher  of  error  divided  the  sea 
before  his  followers ;  brought  down  manna  from  heaven ;  'stilled  a  tempest  in 
a  moment;  fed  a  multitude  with  a  few  loaves;  cured  all  kinds  of  disease  by  a 
word  or  a  touch,  and  called  the  dead  from  the  grave?  Till  some  person  be 
produced  who  supported  a  system  of  his  own  invention  by  such  mighty  deeds, 

*  Bemadu  en  EocMaKical  Uiftoiy,  book  ii.  f  Deut  xiiL- 1-— 9. 
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we  may  allow  that  miracles  afe  safficient  to  prove  the  trutk  ofa.  Tetrelation,. 
independently  of  any  conaideration  of  its  contents.  The  opposite  opinion 
supposes  a  capacity  in  men  to  decide  concerning  what  is  true,  and  fit,  and 
expedient  in  religion,  which  they  do  not  possess.  It  constitutes  reason,  in 
part  at  least,  the  jndge  of  revelation ;  whereas  a  revelation,  being  an  anthorita* 
tive  declaration  of  the  will  of  God,  demands  to  be  received  upon  the  simple 
exhibition  of  its  evidence.  We  are  not  to  inquire  whether  it  is  worthy  of 
God,  but  to  believe  that  it  is  so,  simply  because  it  has  manifestly  proceeded  fVoni 
him.  In  a  word,  this  opinion  is  at  variance  with  the  Scriptures,  which  so- 
often  appeal  to  miracles  aa  a  proof  of  doctitnes ;  and  it  represents  our  Lord  afr 
having  reasoned  inconclusively  when  he  said*  '*  Believe  me  that  I  am  in  the* 
Father,  and  the  Father  in  me ;  or  else  believe  me  for  the  very  woiks*^  sake.*^*^ 
**  The  works  which  the  Father  hath  given  me  to  finish,  the  same  works  ^ai 
I  do,  bear  witness  of  me,  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me.'^t  Can  any  thing  be 
plainer  ?  He  rests  his  claim  to  be  believed  solely  upon  his  miracles.  Will 
my  person  still  afiirm  that  miracles  are  not  in  themselves  sufficient  to  establish 
the  truth  of  a  doctrine  T  He  must  also  affirm  that  our  Lord,  in  the  passages 
quoted,  made  an  unreasonable  demand  upon  his  hearers,  and  that  their  not 
believing  in  him  on  the  ground  of  his  miracles  alone,  would  not  have  been  so 
eriminal  as  we  have  been  led  to  suppose. 

Our  first  argument  for  the  truth  of  revealed  religion  is  founded  on  the  miracles 
which  were  wrought  to  attest  it;  -The  next  is  derived  from  prophecy ;  but 
before  we  enter  upon  the  illustration  of  it,  we  may  remark  its  connxtion  with 
the  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  sacred  writings.  We  can  know  that  cer* 
tain  parts  of  them  are  prophetical,  only  by  having  previously  ascertained  that 
ihey  were  composed  before  the  events  which  they  profess  to  foretell.  Any 
doubt  upon  this  subject  would  destroy  the  argument ;  and  were  there  reason 
to  believe  that  they  were  posterior  to  the  events,  we  should  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  pronouncing  them  to  be  forgeries.  Hence  you  perceive,  that  in  this 
discussion,  it  was  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  show  that  the  Scriptures 
were  the  productions  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  ascribed. 

A  prophecy  is  the  annunciation  of  a  future  event  which  could  not  have  been 
foreknown  by  natural  means.  Human  knowledge  is  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  things  past  and  present.;  with  a  few  exceptions,  those  which 
are  future  are  the  objects  only  of  conjecture.  There  are,  indeed,  certain 
events  which  we  confidently  expect.  We  believe,  without  any  mixture  of 
doubt,  that  in- ail  ages  to  come,  while  tlie  world  endures,  the  sun  will  rise  and 
set,  the  ocean  will  ebb  and  flow,  the  wind  will  blow  from  different  points  of 
the  compass,  and  the  seasons  will  change.  It  requires  no  prophetic  spirit  to 
foretell  these  events,  because  they  will  arise  from  the  constitution  and  course  of 
nature,  or  from  causes  which  already  exist  and  are  known.  It  would  be  a  real 
prophecy  if  any  person  could  at  this  moment  inform  us  at  what  precise  period 
this  regular  succession  will  cease ;  a  prophecy,  however,  which  would  have 
no  practical  efiect,  becaiise  its  truth  would  not  be  established  till  the  present 
system  had  come  to  a  close,  when  prophecy  and  miracles  will  no  longer  be 
wanted.  We  can  also,  from  what  we  know  of  certain  individuals,  draw  pro- 
babte  conclusions  respecting  their  actions  in  given  circumstances;  but  we 
proceed  upon  the  general  principles  of  human  nature,  which  are  as  permanent 
as  the  laws  of  matter,  and  upon  our  previous  acquaintance  with  the  characters, 
dispositions,  and  conduct  of  the  persons  in  question.  Superior  sagacity  con- 
sists in  quickly  and  accurately  combining  the  elements  of  calculations,  and 
anticipating  the  result.  Yet  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  the  best-founded 
ezpeetations  are  often  disappointed. 

*  John  xi^  11.  \  John  ▼.  36. 
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Every  coincidence  between  an  event  and  something  which  has  been  said 
before,  is  not  to  be  accounted  a  prophecy.     Yon  may  find  in  an  ancient  aathov 

gassages  surprisingly  applicable  to  occurrences  which  were  long  posterior; 
ut  the  agreement  is  manifestly  accidental.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
author  had  any  knowledge  of  the  occurrence ;  nor  were  the  passages  ever 
supposed  to  have  an  original  reference  to  it  It  may  happen,  too,  l^t  of  a 
variety  of  conjectures,  some  shall  be  realized  ;  but  no  person  of  a  sound  mind 
would,  for  this  reason,  look  upon  them  as  more  than  conjectnres.  He  would 
say  that  the  accordance  was  owing  to  chance,  and  was  not  more  wonderful  than 
it  is  to  find,  among  a  multitude  of  portraits,  one  which  bears  a  resemblance  to 
an  acquaintance  without  being  intended  for  him.  Design  enters  into  the  idea 
of  prophecy ;  that  is,  the  words  in  which  it  is  expressed  were  spoken  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  giving  notice  beforehand  of  an  event,  hidd^i  at  the  time 
from  every  mortal  eye  amidst  the  darkness  of  futurity. 

But,  alUiough  human  foresight  could  not  be  the  foundation  of  prophecy,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  the  knowledge  necessary  to  it  might  be  furnished,  not. 
by  God,  but  by  superior  beings.  If  there  are  evil  spirits  who  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  mankind,  and  take  pleasure  in  deceiving  them,  it  will  not  be  doubted 
that  they  far  excel  us  in  intellectual  endowments,  and  may  possess^  the  means 
of  extending  their  discoveries  beyond  our  limited  range.  **  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive Satan,"  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  "  if  his  preternatural  agency  upon 
tiie  mind  be  admitted  to  have  enabled  the  subjects  of  his  inspiration  to  reveal 
secrets,  because  deeds  committed  in  darkness  and  in  the  closest  retirement  are 
open  to  the  inspection  of  a  spirit.  He  could  farther  have  made  them  acquainted 
with  distant  transactions,  the  immediate  knowledge  of  which  it  was  impossible 
to  obtain  by  natural  means.  He  might  have  given  them  some  notices  of  futu- 
rity by  informing  them  of  such  things  as  he  intended  to  do,  or  as  were  already 
in  a  train  to  be  accompliahed.  He  undoubtedly  can  coiyecture  with  much 
greater  sagacity  than  we,  what  will  be  the  result  in  a  variety  of  cases  from 
the  superior  powers  of  his  mind,  his  longer  and  more  extensive  experience, 
and  his  more  perfect  acquaintance  with  human  nature  in  general,  and  the 
dispositions  and  circumstances  of  individuals.'!:*  Thus  hi  his  knowledge 
may  go ;  but  it  is  obviously  inadequate  to  such  predictions  as  are  found  in  the 
records  of  revelation.  It  catches  a  glimpse. of  the  outskirts  of  futurity,  but 
cannot  penetrate  into  its  dark  and  distant  recesses.  **  A  real  prophegy,  or  the 
prediction  of  an  event  which  shall  be  effected  by  causes  not  yet  in  existence, 
or  which  depends  upon  the  free  agency  of  men  who  shall  live  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  years  hence,  we  may  safely  pronounce  him  to  be  as  incapable  of 
delivering  as  the  most  shortrsighted  of  mortals."! 

It  is  probable,  that  if  men  had  formed  a  previous  idea  of  prophecy,  they 
would  have  supposed  that  it  would.be  distinct  and  particular,  giving  a  clear 
description  of  events,  and  thus  guarding  against  all  misapplication,  and  against' 
all  danger  of  overlooking  the  fulfilment.  This  is  the  character  of  predictions 
written  after  the  event,  as  we  see  in  the  pretended  Sybilline  Oracles,  which 
are  often  as  plain  as  historical  narrative.  But  there  is  .an  obscurity  in  the 
prophecies  of  Scripture,  referrible,  however,  to  a  different  cause  from  that 
studied  ambiguity  to  which  the  obscurity  of  the  heathen  oracles  was  owing, 
,  for  they  were  so  framed  as  to  admit  an  application  to  the  event,  whatever  it 
might  be.  Such  was  the  answer  to  Pyrrhus,  when  he  was  going  to  make  war 
with  the  Romans : 

Aio  te  ^adda  Romano*  Tinoere  po«e ; 
Ibb  redibia  nanqaam  in  bello  peribts. 

*  Lectures  on  the  Acts,  second  edition,  p.  317.  f  ^^^ 
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<*  I  say,  that  thoa,  O  son  of  uEacos,  art  able  to  conqaer  the  Romans :  thoa 
•halt  go,  thou  shalt  return,  thou  shalt  never  perish  in  war.'*  Or,  '*  I  say,  that 
the  Romans  are  able  to  conquer  thee,  O  son  of  ^acus  r  thou  shalt  go,  thoa 
shalt  never  return,  thou  shalt  pcfrish  in  war."  Of  the  same  kind  was  the 
answer  of  the  oracle  to  Crcesus,  when  he  was  going  to  make  war  with  the 
Persians;  is>«iccf 'axw  Jiatficftc  fxr^^o^  etfxjtf  Suuau^,  '^Crossus,  having  passed  the 
river  Halys,  shall  overturn  a  great  empire."  This  was  a  safe  prediction, 
because  it  would  prove  true  whether  his  own  kingdom  or  that  of  the  Persians 
was  subverted.  The  obscurity  which  attends  the  prophecies  of  8cripture  has 
proceeded  from,  the  wisdom  of  God,. who  designed  to  give  such  notice  of  future 
events  as  should  excite  a  general  expectation  of  them,  but  not  to. make  the 
information  so  perspicuous  and  minute  as  to  induce  men  to  attempt  either  to 
hasten  or  to  impede  their  fulfilment  They  are  a  part'  of  his  moral  adminis- 
tration, and  were  adjusted,  like  all  the  other  parts  of  it,  to  the  moral  nature  of  the 
persons  who  were  to  be  the  instruments  of  accomplishing  his  purposes.  **  As 
the  completion  of  the  prophecy  is  left  (6t  the  most  part,"  says  Bishop  Hurd, 
**to  the  instrumentali^  of  free  agents,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  event  were 
predicted  with  the  utmost  precision,  either  human  liberty  must  be  restrained, 
or  human  obstinacy  might  be  tempted  to  form  the  absurd  indeed,  but  criminal 
purpose  of  counteracting  the  prediction.  On  the  contrary,  by  throwing  some 
parts  of  th^  predicted  event  into  shade,  the  pioral  faculties  of  .the  agent  have 
their  proper  play,  and  the  guilt  of  an  intended  opposition  to  the  will  of  Heaven 
is  avoided."*  But  the  obscurity  is  not  so  great  as  to  render  it  uncertain 
whether  they  are  prophecies  or  happy  conjectures.  It  is  dispelled  by  the 
event;  and  when  the  prediction  is  turned  into  history,  we  perceive  the  exact 
correspondence.  It  inay  be  observed,  that  the  degree  of  obscurity  is  not 
equal  in  all  predictions ;  and  that  some  of  them  are  more  minute  and  explicit 
than  others,  insomuch,  that  on  account  of  their  particularity,  it  has  been 
afiirmed,  that  tiiey  must  have  been  written  after  the  events.  This  was  the 
charse  of  Porphyry  against  the  prophecies  of  Daniel. 

The  argument  from  prophecy,  for  the  truth  of  revealed  religion,  may  be 
thus  stated.  As  it  is  the  prerogative  of  God  alone  to  declare  the  end  from  the 
beginning,  he  who  predicted  future  events  qaust  have  derived  his  knowledge 
from  inspiration.  A  prophecy,  therefore,  like  a  miracle,  attests  the  com- 
mission of  the  person  by  whom  it  was  delivered,  proves  him  to  be  a  mes- 
senger from  God,  and  stamps  the  character  of  truth  upon  the  instructions 
which  he  delivered  in  his  nam^^  A  prophecy  vouches  not  only  for  itself, 
but  for  all  the  communications  which  are  connected  with  it.  By  bestowing 
this  gift  upon  an  individual,  God  pointed  him  out  as  one  whom  he  had 
authorized  and  qualified  to  declare  his  will  to  us ;  and  we  ought  implicitly 
to  believe  the  religion  which  has  been  published  by  a  succession  of  prophets, 
because  we  are  sure,  that  he  who  has  an  absolute  control  over  the  mindis  and 
hearts  of  men,  would  not  permit  them  to  mix  their  own  sentiments  with  the 
revelation  which  they  were  empowered  to  make,  and  to  impose  them  upon 
the  world,  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  dictates  of  his  wisdom. 

Miracles  were  proofs  of  religion  to  those  before  whom  they  were  wrought ; 
and  being  fully  attested,  they  ^re  proofs  to  succeeding  generations.  Prophe- 
cies were  not  proofs  to  those  who  heard  them  delivered,  but  serve  this  pur- 
pose to  those  who  see  them  fulfilled.  If  it  be  asked.  Why  are  not  miracles 
continued  ?  we  may  answer,  that  they  are  not  necessary,  for  various  reasons ; 
and  particularly,  because'  there  is  a  standing  evidence  of  the  truth  of  religion 
in  the  prophecies  which  have  been  fulfilled,  and  are  fulfilling  before  our  eyes 
And,  to  adopt  the  words  of  Bishop  Newton,  **  this  is  one  great  excellency  of 

•  Hold's  Worki»  toL  t.  p.  46. 
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the  eyidence  drawn  fropi  prophecy  ibr  the  truth  of  religion,  that  it  is  a 
^growing  evidence,  and  i\ie  nore  prophecies  are  fulled,  the  more  testimonies 
&ere  are,  and  confirmations  of  the  truth  and  certainty  of  dirine  revelation. 
And,  in  tins  respect,  we  have  eminently  the  advantage  over  those  who  lived 
even  in  the  days  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
They  were  happy,  indeed,  in  hearing  their  discourses,  and  seeing  their  mira- 
cles ;  and  doubtless,  muiy  righteous  men  have  desired  to  see  thoito  things 
which  ^ey  saw,  and  have  not  seen  them,  and  to  hear  those  things  which 
they  heard,  and  have  not  heard  them ;  but  yet,  I  say,  we  have  this  »lvantage 
<>ver  them,  that  several  things,  which  were  then  only  foretold,  are  now  fU- 
filled ;  and  what  were  to  them  only  matters  of  faith,  are  become  matters  of 
fact  and  certainhr  to  us,  upon  whom  the  latter  ages  of  the  world  are  come*'* 
**  Miracles  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  great  proofs  of  revelation  to  the  first 
ages,  who  saw  diem  performed ;  prophecies  may  be  said  to  be  the  great  proofr 
'of  revelation  to  the  last  ages,  who  see  them  fulfilled."  * 

After  these  general  observations,  I  proceed  to  lay  before  you  some  of  the 
prophecies  which  are  found  in  the  Sacred  Books. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  prophecies  respecting  the  Jews ;  and  I  select  those 
which  are  contained  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  relating  to  the  future  calamities 
of  the  nation ;  and  which,  at  whatever  period  the  Pentateuch  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  published,  were  undoubtedly  written  long  before  the  event.  To 
go  over  them  minutely  would  lead  us  into  too  long  a  detail ;  I  shall  therefore 
take  notice  of  only  a  few  particulars.  First,  He  clearly  foretells  the  invasion 
and  conquest  of  their  country.  **  The  Lord  shall  bring  a  nation  against  thee 
from  far,  from  the  end  of  the  earth,  as  swif\  as  the  eagle  flieth ;  a  nation  whose 
tongue  thou  shalt  not  understand ;  a  nation  of  fierce  countenance.'*  **  He 
shaU  eat  the  fruit  of  thy  cattle  and  the  fruit  of  thy  land,  until  thou  be 
destroyed. '^t  In  these  words  it  is  impossible  not  to  eee  a  description  of  the 
Romans  ;  who  were  not  neighbours  to  the  Jews,  as  the  Philistines,  the  Sy- 
rians, and  the  Egyptians  were,  but  had  established  the  seat  of  their  goTem- 
ment  at  a  great  distance  in  Italy;  who  were  distinguished  by 4he  extent  and 
rapidity  of  their  conquests ;  spoke  a  language  totally  different  from  that  of 
Judea ;  first  reduced  tiie  country  into  the  form  of  a  province,  and  afterwards 
laid  it  waste  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian.  In  the  second  place, 
Moses  foretells  the  dreadful  sufferings  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  the  conquest. 
**  He  shall  not  regard  the  persons  of  the  old  nor  show  favour  to  the  young." 
<*  He  shall  besiege  thee  in  all  thy  gates,  until  thy  high  imd  fenced  waUs  come 
down ;  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  fruit  of  thine  own  body,  the  flesh  of  thy  sons 
and  of  thy  daughters,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  given  thee,  in  the  siege» 
and  in  the  straitness  wherewith  thine  enemies  shall  distress  thee.":|:  Let 
Josephus,  an  eyewitness,  prove  how  awfully  this  prediction  was  verified  in 
the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  men,  women,  and  children,  by  their  unpitying 
foes,  and  In  the  dreadful  famine  which  the  wretched  inhabitants  suffered  during 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  He  relates  one  instance,  and  there  might  be  many, 
of  a  woman  who  ate  the  flesh  of  her  own  child ;  and  he  sa3rs,  **  that  no  other 
city  ever  suffered  such  things,  as  no  generation  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  so  much  abounded  in  wickedness."  In  the  third  place,  Moses  foretells 
the  dispersion  of  the  Aation :  <'  And  the  Lord  shall  scatter  thee  among  all 
people  from  the  one  end  of  the  earth  even  unto  the  other."§  We  all  know 
that  the  prediction  has  been  fulfilled,  and  that  the  present  state  of  the  Jews 
exactly. corresponds  with  it.  They  have  no  country,  no  province,  no  city- 
which  they  can  cdl  their  own,  but  for  more  than  seventeen  centuries  hava 

*  Diflsertation  on  the  Prophecies.    Introd.  -h  Deut  xxviiL  49—^1* 

t  Deut  xxviiL  50.  5S.  f  Ibid.  64. 
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been  strangers  and  wanderers,  yet  remain  distinct.  The  last  x;ircumstance  to 
which  I  shall  direct  your  attention,  is  signified  in  the  following  words :  **  And 
there  'shalt  thou  serve  other  gods,  which  neither  thou  nor  Uiy  fathers  have 
knowut,  wood  and  stone."*  This  prediction  was  long  since  fulfilled  in  the 
fate  of  the  ten  tribes,  who,  wherever  they  reside,  have  adopted  the  false  reli- 
gion of  the  heathen  among  whom  they  sojourn ;  and  has  been  fulfilled  in  that 
of  the  Jews,  who  were  more  lately  dispersed  by  the  Romans ;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  in  popish  countries,  particularly  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  many  of 
them,  to  avoid  persecution,  have  conformed  to  Uie  established  religion,  and 
become  worshippers  of  images.  The  whole  prophecy  is  truly  wonderful,  and 
afibrds  a  striking  proof  of  the  divine  prescience,  when  we  reflect  that  it  was 
delivered  fifteen  hundred  years  before  the  events,  and  foretold  the  rejection 
of  the  Jews,  at  the  very  same  time  when  God  was  taking  them  to  be  his  pecu- 
liar people.  -     ,  ' 

There  is  a  prior  prophecy  concerning  Ishfnael,  which  ier  worthy  ofour  notice. 
<*  He  will  be  a  wild  man;  his  hand  will  be  against  every  man,  and  every  man^s 
hand  against  him ;  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren^'t 
It  was  also  foretold  thai  he  should  become  a  great  nation;  but  the  description^ 
which  seems  at  the  first  view  to  relate  to  himself  alone,  and  was  to  a  certain 
extent  applicable  to  him,  is  understood  to  refer  ultimately  to  his  deseendants. 
These  are  the  Arabians,  whose  character  and  history^  exactly  correspond  with 
it.  The  greater  part  of  them  have  been  from  time  immemoriid,  and  still  are, 
wild  men,  ranging  the  deserts,  and  living  upon  the  spoils  which  they  gather 
from  solitary  travellers,  from  caravans,  and  from  the  adjacent  countries  into 
which  they  make  frequent  incursions.  Their  hand  is  against  every  man,  and 
every  man's  hand  has  been  against  them»  They  have  provoked  the  hostility 
of  different  nations;  of  Sesostris,  the  faipous  king  of  Egypt;  of  Cyrus,,  the 
conqueror  of  Babylon ;  of  Alexander  the  Great;  and  of  the  Romans ;  but  their 
attempts  to  subdue  them  were  baffled.  Throughout  all  past  ages  they  have 
maintained  independence,  and  dwelt  ^*  in  the  presence  of  their  brethren." 

I  pass  over  the  prophecy  concejming  Egypt,  ^*  the  basest  of  kingdoms," 
which  has  been  fulfilled  in  its  constant  subjection  to  foreign  domination^  and  in 
the  fwverty  and  wretchedness  of  its  inhabitants  amidst  the  stupendous  monu- 
ments of  its  ancient  greatness ;  and  the  prophecy  concerning  Tyre,  ^*  the  mart 
of  nations."  **  When  you  come  to  it,"  says  Maundrell,  *•  you  find  no  simili- 
tude of  that  glory  for  which  it  was  so  renowned  in  ancient  times,  but  a  mere 
Babel  of  broken  walls,  pillars,  and  vaults,  there  being  not  so  much  as  one 
entire  house  left.  Its  present  inhabitants  subsist  chiefiy  upon  fishing,  and  seem 
to  be  preserved  by  Divine  Providence,  as  a  visible  argument  how  God  has 
fulfilled  his  word  concerning  Tyre,:|:  that  it  should  be  like  ^  the  top  of  a  rock, 
a  place  for  fishers  to  dry  their  nets  on.'  " 

The  fate  of  Babylon  was  foretold  in  the  following  words.  "  And  Babylon, 
the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  excellency,  shall  be  as 
when  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  It  shall  never  be  inhabited, 
neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation ;  neither  shall  the 
Arabian  pitch  tent  there ;  neither  shall  the  shepherds  make  their  fold  there. 
But  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there ;  and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of 
doleful  creatures ;  and  owls  shall  dwell  there,  and  satyi^  shall  dance  there. 
And  the  wild  beasts  of  the  islands  shall  cry  in  their  desolate  houses,  and  dra- 
gons in  their  pleasant  palaces ;  and  her  time  is  near  to  come,  and  her  days  shall 
not  be  prolonged."^  The  destruction  of  a  city  so  extensive,  containing  mag- 
nificent buildings,  and  surrounded  by  lofly  walls,  could  have  been  effected 
suddenly  only  by  an  earthquake.     It  was  the  work  of  time ;  but  every  particu- 

•  Deut  zxviil  64.  f  Gen.  xti  12.  t  EzeL  xxvi  14.         §!».  xiii.  19—83. 
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lar  has  been  fulfilled.  For  centuries,  the  very  place  wh^re  it  once  stood,  the 
wonder  of  the  world,  was  unknown.  If  modem  travellers,  who  think  that 
they  have  discovered  it,  are  right,  it  is  an  awful  monnment  of  the  truth  and 
power  of  God.  It  is  a  mass  of  mins,  and  nothing  but  ruins,  covering  the  face 
of  the  country  for  miles ;  and  amidst  these  they  have  heard  the  cry  of  wild 
beasts,  and  seen  them  roaming  in  their  solitary  domain.  Other  particulani 
connected  with  its  doom  are  specified  ;  that  it  should  be  besieged  by  the  M edes 
and  Persians;*  that  the  Euphrates,  which  flowed  through  the  midst  of  it,  should 
be  dried  np  ;t  that  its  gates  should  be  open  ^o  Cyras,  its  conqueror  ;|  that  it 
should  be  taken  during  the  dissipation  and  security  of  a  feast ;  §  and  that  the 
country  aronnd  it  should  be  turned  into  a  marsh. ||  How  exactly  these  things 
were  accomplished,  we  learn  from  the  writings  of  Xenophon  and  Herodotus. 
The  prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah  eotnpr^end  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  branch  out  into  a  great  variety  of  particulars.  The 
prophets  foretell  the  family  from  which  he  should  spring ;  the  place  of  his 
birth ;  the  time  of  his  appearance ;  his  supernatural  endowments ;  the  manner 
of  his  life ;  the  nature  of  his  doctrine ;  his  miracles ;  his  rejection  by  his  coun- 
trymen ;  his  sufferings ;  his  death ;  his  resurrection ;  his  ascension ;  the  esta- 
blishment of  his  religion ;  and  its  progress  in  the  world.  They  enter  into  so 
minute  a  detail  as  to  give  notice  of  the  mode  of  his  death ;  of  the  character  of 
the  persons  in  whose  company  he  should  die ;  of  the  accidental  eircnmstances 
of  presenting  vinegar  to  him  on  the  cross,  and  casting  lots  for  his  garments, 
and  of  the  piercing  of  his  side  with  a  spear.  One  prophet  writes  almost  as  if 
he  had  been  a  spectator  of  the  sorrowful  scene  ;^  and  among  all  ike  efforts  of 
Grotius  to  wvest  the  Scriptures,  there  is  none  more  wretched  and  detestable 
than  his  aboKtive  attempt  to  apply  that  chapter  to  another  person.  The  unas- 
sisted human  \mind  could  not  have  conceived  such  a  character,  and  such  a  train 
of  events,  as  prophecy  has  described.  Nothing  similar  ever  occurred  before, 
or  will  occur  again,  while  the  world  endures.  When  we  attentively  consider 
the  predictions  relative  to  our  Saviour,  they  divide  themselves  into  two  classes, 
of  which  the  one  describes  his  humiliation,  and  the  other  his  glory.  They  pre- 
dicate of  the  same  subject,  things  apparency  the  most  inconsistent,  which  could 
not  have  been  contrived  by  any  imagination.  So  impossible  has  it  appeared  to 
the  Jews  to  unite  them  in  one  person,  that  they  have  dreamed  of  two  Mes- 
siahs, to  whom  they  have  respectively  allotted  them.  The  one  is  the  descend- 
ant of  Ephraim,  who,  aided  by  some  of  the  tribes,  shall  attempt  to  deliver  the 
Jews  from  the  power  of  their  enemies,  but  shall  fall  in  the  enterprise.  The 
other  is  a  descendant  of  David,  who  will  restore  the  first  Messiah  to  life,  raise 
the  departed  Jews  from  the  grave,  rebuild  their  temple,  and  subdue  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  They  have  fallen  into  this  error  by  totally  misappre- 
hending the  character  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  design  of  his  mission.  He  is 
represented  as  a  worm  and  no  man,  but  as  a  prince  higher  than  the  kings  of 
the  earth ;  as  a  man  of  sorrows,  but  anointed  with  Uie  oil  of  joy  above  his 
fellows ;  as  dying,  and  yet  abolishing  death ;  as  despised  and  rejected  of  men, 
and  as  called  the  Blessed  by  the  grateful  tribes  of  mankind.  Every  reader  of 
the  New  Testament  perceives  that  these  discordant  attributes  meet  and  har- 
monize in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  is  both  God  and  man,  and  who,  having 
abased  himself,  and  submitted  to  the  death  of  the  cross,  is  exalted  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father,  and  has  received  dominion  and^a  kingdom,  that  all  nations 
and  languages  should  serve  him.  To  him  bore  all  the  prophets  witness ;  and  as 
most  of  their  predictions  have  been  punctually  fulfilled,  we  believe  that  those 
which  remain  will  also  be  accomplished  in  their  season. 

•l8a.xxL3.  Jer.  IL  11.  flsa.  zliv.  27.  Jer.  L  38.  and  li.  36. 
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There  are  also  many  prophecies  in  the  New  Teetament,  among  which  we 
might  notice  that  which  relates  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem ;  but  it  is  in  substance 
the  same  with  the  prophecy  of  Moses,  which  has  been  considered.  It  is, 
however,  more  particular,  and  besides  mentioning  by  name  the  city  which  was 
to  be  the  scene  of  desolation,  it  points  out,  not  obscurely,  the  armies  by  which 
it  would  be  destroyed,  paarks  the  time  of  the  event,  and  enumerates  the  signs 
which  would  announce  its  approach.  Three  of  the  gospels,  it  is  universdly 
acknowledged,  were  published  before  the  catastrophe ;  but  the  fourth  did  not 
appear  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  after  it.  It  is  worthy  of  attention, 
that  it  is  omitted  in  the  fourth,  but  is  inserted  in  the  other  three.* 

Iir  the  writings  of  Paul,  and  in  the  Revelation  of  John,  there  are  clear  inti- 
mations of  the  rise  of  a  power  hostile  to  the  religion  and  the  church  of  Christ, 
while  professedly  it  would  be  connected  with  both.  **  Let  no  man  deceive  yon 
by  any  means ;  for  that  day  shall  not  oome»  except  there  come  a  falling  away 
first,  and  that  man  of  sin  be  revealed,  the  son  of  perdition,  who  opposeth  and 
exalteth  himself  above  ail  that  is  called  Grod,  or  that  is  worshipped ;  so  that  he, 
as  God,  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself  that  he  is  God.*t  The 
scene  of  his  impious  deeds  is  the  temple  of  God,  not  that  in  Jerusalem,  which 
was  laid  in  ruins  a  short  time  after  these,  words  wefe  written,  but  the  church, 
which  is  called  the  house  of  the  living  God.  There,  he  would  usurp  the  attri- 
butes and  prerogatives  of  Deity,  and  claim  authority  to  supersede  the  ordi- 
nances 4>f  heaven,  and  to  establish  his  Own  laws  in  their  room.  We  learn  from 
other  passages,  ^at  this  power  would  erect  his  throne  in  the  city  of  Rome ; 
that  it  would  succeed  in  extending  its  dominion  over  nations,  and  peoples,  and 
tongues ;  that  it  would  persecute  with  unrelenting  fury  those  who  should  reftise 
to  submit  to  it,  and  would  profusely  shed  the  blood  of  the  saints.  It  was  quite 
improbable  at  the  time  that  such  a  power  should  ever  arise  among  Christians, 
few  in  number,  as  they  comparatively  were,  and  professing  a  humble  and  holy 
religion.  It  was  improbable,  that,  if  it  should  makeits  appearance,  it  should 
meet  with  encouragement,  as  its  claims  could  not  succeed,  unless  men  would 
eonsent  to  surrender  their  spiritual  liberty,  and  yield  up  their  judgments  and 
eonscienees  to  the  dictates  of  a  self-constituted  tyrant.  It  was  improbable  that 
imperial  Rome,  which,  at  that  moment,  reigned  over  the  kings  of  the  earth, 
and  where  idolatry  displayed  its  splendour  and  its  triumphs ;  that  Rome,  where 
Christianity  had  made  little  progress,  and  was  regarded  as  a  detestable  super- 
stition, should,  at  some  tiiture  period,  crouch  at  the  feet  of  a  Christian  priest« 
I  need  not  tell  you  how  exactly  these  things  have  been  fulfilled  in  that  corrupt, 
idolatrous,  and  persecuting  church,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  seat  of 
ihe'Caesars ;  uid  in  its  proud,  presumptuous  head,  who  calls  hknself  the  vicar 
of  Christ,  claims  infallibility,  and  requires  from  his  subjects  obedience  to  his 
unholy  decrees  on  piun  of  eternal  damnation. 

Many  of  the  predictions  in  the  book  of  Revelation  relate  to  the  antichristian 
power ;  but  it  embraces  other  subjects,  and  contains  a  history  of  the  world,  as 
connected  with  the  true  ehurchrfrom  the  days  of  John  to  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  A  considerable  part  is  yet  to  be  fulfilled,  and  the  interpretations 
which  have  been  given  are  conjectural.  But  a-^considerable  part  has  been 
fulfilled,  as  difierent  writers  have  satisfactorily  shown ; ,  and  hence  we  confi- 
dently expect  that  every  particular  will  be  accomplished  in  its  order  and  season. 

This  is  the  second  argument  for  the  truth  of  our  religion.  The  fulfilment 
of  prophecy  attests  the  commission  of  the  prophet,  and  lays  us  under  an  obli- 
gation to  receive  whatever  he  delivers  to  us  in  the  name  of  God. 

The  third  argument  for  the  truth  of  our  religion  is  founded  on  its  success. 
I  acknowledge  Uiat  mere  success  is  not  a  decisive  proof  of  the  truth  of  a  reli* 

*Miatxxiv.  16.AC  MukxiiL14,aiidLi]kszxL30.  f  3  TbeM.  ii  8, 4. 
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gion,  because  it  may  be  owing  to  other  causes  than  the  justice  of  its  daims* 
A  religion  may  spread,  not  indeed  rapidly,  as  the  Christian  did,  hut  gradually, 
through  its  adaptation  io  the  opinions,  prejudices,  inclinations,  and  .worldly  inte- 
rests of  men ;  great  effects  may  be  produced  in  the  course  of  time  by  the  united 
influence  of  artifice  and  authority,  when  there  is  a  predisposition  to  yield  to 
them.  We  can  account  in  this  manner  for  the  progress  of  idolatry  in  the 
heathen  world,  and  for  its  progress  in  the  Christian  church  during  ages  of 
ignorance.  A  religion  may  be  rapidly  and  extensively  propagated  by  force. 
We  have  an  example  in  that  of  Mahomet,  which  difl^sed  itself  in  a  short 
time  over  several  countries  in  the  East  The  case  is  very  difierent  when  a 
religion  succeeds  without  any  external  advantages ;  when  it  succeeds  in  the  face 
of  strong  and  continued  opposition ;  when  it  succeeds  although  it  be  contrary 
to  the  opinions,  prejudices,  inclinations,  and  worldly  interests  of  those  who 
are  prevailed  upon  to  embrace  it ;  and  we  can  account  for  the  fact  only  upon 
the  hypotheffis  that  it  was  accompanied .  with  overwhelming  evidence^  and 
patronized  by  the  Governor  of  the  world. 

I  had  occasion  in  another  lecture  to  point  out  the  repugnance  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  to  aH  the  principles  by  which  men  are  determined  in  their  choicet 
and  I  need  not  go  over  the  same  ground  again.  It  was  a  stumbling-block  to 
the  Jews,  and  foolishness  to  the  Greeks.  Each  of  these  classes  found  some- 
thing in  it  which  was  irreconcileable  to  their  preconceived  opinions.  It  was 
a  stumbling-block  to  the  Jews,  because  it  proclaimed  a  suffering  Messial^,  a 
spiritual  kingdom,  and  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  same  privileges  with 
the  peculiar  people.  It  was  foolishness  to  the  Greeks,  because,  setting  aside 
their  learned  speculations  and  their  splendid  superstitions,  it  called  upon  them 
to  acknowledge  a  God  unknown  to  their  ancestors,  and  a  Mediator  of  whom 
they  had  never  heard  before,  and  to  yield  an  unhesitating  assent  to  doctrines 
new,  strange,  and  inexplicable  by  the  principles  of  philosophy.  It  is  evident 
that  when  Jesus  Christ  published  this  religion  to  his  contemporaries,  he  in- 
tended it  to  be  the  religion  of  mankind.  He  intended  that  it  should  supersede 
all  other  religions,  and  be  the  rule  of  faith  and  practice  in  every  country  and  in 
every  age  of  the  world.  By  what  means,  waa  this  design  to  be  accomplished  ? 
We  know  of  one  religion  which  was  propagated  by  the  sword ;  but  unlike 
Mahomet,  in  this  as  in  every  other  part  of  his  character,  our  Lord  made  no 
use  of  carnal  weapons  to  disseminate  his  religion,  and  positively  disclaimed 
them :  **  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  worid :  if  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world, 
then  would  my  servants  fight,  that  I  should  not  be  delivered  to  the  Jews  :  but 
now  is  my  kingdom  not  from  hence."*  He  would  have  none  to  become  his 
disciples  but  from  conviction  and  choice.  But  where  should  he  find  persons 
properly  qualified  to  publish  and  recommend  his  religion  ?  What  influence 
did  be  possess  over  the  wise,  the  learned,  and  the  eloquent,  to  prevail  upon 
them  to  devote  their  time  and  talents  to  the  service  of  his  gospel  ?  With  such 
persons  he  had  no  connexion.  They  stood  doof  from  him  during  his  short 
ministry  in  Judea;  and  although  by  any  other  man  they  would  have  been 
deemed  the  fittest  instruments,  and  he  would  have  been  anxious  to  engage  them 
in  his  cause,  Jesus  used  no  means  to  secure  their  assistance,  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  wished  for  it.  From  motives  which  are  inexplicable  upon 
the  principles  of  human  policy,  he  took  such  associates,  I  might  say,  as  first 
presented  themselves ;  or  rather,  he  studiously  selected  those  whom  every  other, 
person  would  have  rejected  as  being  destitute  of  the  necessary  qualifications, 
fishermen  and  tax-gatherers,  without  learning,  without  reputation,  without 
friends,  men  whose  appearance  was  ungainly,  whose  manners  were  unpolished» 
and  who,  instead  of  drawing  attention  to  their  doctrine  by  the  arts  of  oratory. 
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would  render  it  still  more  revolting  by  the  rudeness  of  their  speech.  Yet 
these  were  chosen  to  announce  a  religion  sublime  in  its  doctrines,  but  opposed 
to  the  prejudices  of  all  classes  ;  pure  in  its  precepts,  but  for  that  reason  unac- 
ceptable to  a  licentious  age ;  a  religion  which  aimed  at  universal  dominion,  and 
required  the  priest,  the  philosopher,  and  the  statesman  to  bow  to  its  authority, 
and  become  its  lowly  disciples.  In  this  procedure  there  is  something  extra- 
ordinary. That  Jesus  Christ  was  a  wise  man,  his  religion  shows  ;  but  in  this 
instance,  according  to  the  maxims  of  worldly  prudence,  he  seemed  not  to  dis- 
play his  usual  wisdom.  There  is  only  one  way  of  accounting  for  his  conduct, 
and  that  is,  by  supposing  the  truth  of  his  claim  to  be  the  messenger  of  the  living 
God.  This  being  admitted,  we  must  believe  that  he  was  certain  of  success ; 
that  he  calculated  upon  it,  not  from  the  fitness  of  the  instruments,  but  from  the 
supernatural  power  which  would  be  exerted ;  and  that  he  chose  persons  so 
incompetent  in  themselves  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  that  power  mani- 
fest, and  furnishing  a  decisive  evidence  that  his  religion  was  divine.  His 
conduct  was  the  reverse  of  that  of  an  impostor.  He  knew  that  he  had  truth 
upon  his  side,  and  was  sure  that  it  would  prevail. 

This  expectation  was  realized.  The  religion  preached  by  publicans  and 
fishermen  attracted  attention,  and  was  embraced  by  many  of  all  ranks  in  Judea, 
and  in. other  countries.  We  have  the  testimony  of  Taciius  to  its  extensive 
propagation  even  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  about  thirty  years  after  the  cruci- 
fixion ;  for  he  informs  us  that  in  the  reign  of  Nero  there  was  ingens  mvltittido^ 
a  great  multitude  of  Christians  in  Rome,  mar^  of  whom  were  cruelly  put  to 
death  by  that  merciless  tyrant.*  Tl^is  testimony  is  valuable,  because  it  shows 
in  how  short  a  space  Christianity  had  passed  from  the  distant  province  of  Judea 
to  Rome,  "and  with  what  success  it  was  attended  in  the  capital  of  the  world. 
We  learn  from  the  younger  Pliny,  who  presided  over  the  province' of  Bithynia 
in  the  l^ginding  of  the  second  century,  that  in  that  country  the  gospel  could 
.boast  of  numerous  disciples.-  The  superstition,  as  he  calh  it,  had  seized  not 
only  cities,  but  smaller  towns  and  villages ;  and  till  he  began  to  use  severities 
against  the  Christians,  the  heathen  temples  were  almost  deserted,  and  those 
who  sold  victims  for  sacrifice  could  hardly  find  purchasers.!  These  are  testi- 
monies of  heathens  who  could  have  no  interest  in  magnifying  the  number  of 
the  Christians.  We  may  add  to  them  the  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr,  about 
thirty  years  after  Pliny,  which,  although  it  should  foe  admitted  to  be  somewhat 
hyperbolical,  asserts  the  substantial  fact,  that  the  new  religion  was  widely  dif^ 
fused :  **  There  is  not  a  nation,  either  of  Greeks  or  barbarians,  or  of  any  other 
name,  in  which,  prayer  and  thanksgiving  are  not  offered  up  to  the  Father  and 
Maker  of  all  things,  in  the  name  of  the  crucified  Jesus. '':(  I  subjoin  the  words 
of  TertuUianv  in  his  Liber  Apologeticus,  who  fipurished  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  same  century.  Addressing  the  Roman  magistrates,  he  says,  *«  We  are 
but  of  yesterday,  and  we  have  filled  every  place ;  your  cities,  garrisons,  and 
Iree  towns ;  your  camp,  senate,  and  forum ;  we  have  left  nothing  empty  but 
your  temples."  It  is  unnecessary  to  produce  passages  from  other  writers  to 
the  same  effect.  It  is  an  historical  fact,  that  Christianity,  without  any  external 
aid,  did  make  its  way  in  the  face  of  obloquy  and  persecution,  of  all  the  oppo- 
sition which  it  encountered  from  the  reasonings  of  philosophers,  and  from  the 
edicts  and  the  penalties  of  civil  governments.  It  was  like  a  ship  propelled  in 
its  course  by  an  invisible  power,  although  wind  and  current  are  against  it. 
The  more  it  was  oppressed,  the  more  it  grew.  Blood  was  shed,  but  it  proved 
a  seed  from  which  there  sprung  up  a  new  race  of  martyrs  and  confessors. 
The  struggle  was  prolonged  nearly  three  hundred  years,  but  truth  prevailed, 

*  AnnsL  lib.  xv.  cap.  44.      f  Plin.  Ep.  x.  97, 98.       \  Just  Mar.  Dial.  cum.  Tiyphon.  p.  841. 
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uni,  the  religion  of  the  man  whom  his  countrymen  rejected,  was  estahliahed 
in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire. 

As  the  fact  cannot  he  explained  upon  the  principles  of  reason  and  experience ; 
as  it  is  a  fact  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  moral  history  of  mankind,  we  are 
led  to  inquire  into  it,  and  to  discover,  if  we  can,  an  adequate  cause.  Since  it 
cannot  be  donbted  that  men  in  former  times  had  the  same  understanding  and 
the  same  feelings  which  they  have  now,  it  would  be  absurd  to  imagine  that 
they  would  submit  to  the  new  religion,  with  all  the  foreseen  consequences  of 
embracing  it,  unless  such  evidence  had  been  presented  as  fully  satisfied  them 
that  its  claim  to  a  divine  origin  was  well  founded.  Of  this  evidence  the  resur- 
rection of  its  author  was  an  essential  part,  because  he  had  himself  foretold  it; 
and  as  it  was  necessary  for  the  vindication  of  his  character  from'  ihe  aspersions 
thrown  uf>on  it,  if  he  had  not  risen  from  the  grave,  not  a  single  person  would 
have  admitted  his  pretensions.  His  immediate  followers  would  have  known 
that  he  was  an  impostor,  and  would  not  have  exposed  themselves  to  sufferings 
and  death,  in  order  to  immortalize  a  man  who  had  so  grossly  deceived  them. 
No  motive  can  be  conceived  which  would  have  induced  them  to  engage  in  the 
office  of  propagating  his  religion.  They  must  have  seen  at  once,  from  its 
nature,  that  as  it  was  false  its  success  was  impossible ;  and,  consequently,  they 
could  have  no  hope  of  gaining  fame,  or  wealth,  or  power,  by  the  attempt. 
The  cause  was  desperate,  as  their  leader  had  perished,  and  his  promises  of 
supernatural  assistance  had  utterly  failed.  The  apostles,  too,  when  they  en- 
tered upon  their  labours.  Were  convinced  that  Jesus  had  risisn  from  the  dead ; 
but  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  convince  others  of  the  fact,  and  if  they 
had  not  been  able  to  establish  it  by  satisfactory  evidence,  ^ey  would  have 
addressed  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  vain.  The  circumstances  in  which  their  tes- 
timony was  delivered,  the  manifest  absence  of  any  sinister  motive  to  which  it 
might  be  imputed,  their  confidence,  and  the  consistency  which  they  maintained 
in  the  severest  trials,  might  have  rendered  it  worthy  of  credit  in  the  opinion, 
of  some  persons  of  reflection ;  but  to  mankind  in  general,  more  unquestionable 
evidence  would  be  necessary ;  because  there  was  not  merely  a  simple  fact  to 
be  proved,  but  a  fact  involving  the  most  serious  consequences,  as  all  who  ad- 
mitted its  truth  were  bound  to  embrace  and  maintain  the  hew  religion,  through 
good  report  and  bad  report,  in  life  and  in  death.  In  snch  a  case  I  do  not  see 
that  less  >vould  have  siU£ced  than  miraculous  evidence,  than  the  exhibition  of 
such  signs,  the  performance  of  such  works,  as  demonstrated  that  the  persons 
who  proclaimed  the  truth  of  Christianity  and  "the  resurrection  of  its  founder, 
were  the  ministers  and  messengers  of  God.  Miracles  are  the  operation  of 
Omnipotence  {  and  if  miracles  were  wrought  in  favour ^f  revelation,  the  question 
is  decided.  The  success  of  the  gospel,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  which  it 
had  to  encounter,  is  a  proof  that  it  was  accompanied  with  supernatural  evidence 
by  which  incredulity  was^subdued.  To  a  reflecting  mind,  this  short  statement 
by  one  of  the  evangelists  will  appear  to  be  true,  l^ause  it  is  the  only  atete- 
ment  which  accounts  for\he  success  of  the  apostles :  *•  And  they  went  forth 
and  preached  everywhere,  the  Lord  working  with  them,  and  confirming  the 
word  with  signs  following."* 

•  MmA  xvi  80. 
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LECTURE  IX. 

EVIDENCES, OP  CHRISTIANITY. 

Aigament  from  Saoceas  of  |he  GJoepel,  continaed-— ExamiiiatUm  of  Gibbon's  fire  secondary 
Causes — ^Internal  Evidences  of  Revelation :  Its  Doctrines  concerning  God,  the  Origin  <^ 
Evil,  the  Atonement,  the  Immortality  of  Man,  and  future  Retribution;  The  Purity  and 
University  of  its  moral  Code ;  The  Character  of  Christ ;  and  the  Harmony  of  its  Parts — 
The  Effects  of  Christianity. 

We  have  seen  that  Uie  success  of  Christianity  in  the  first  ages  presupposes 
miracles,  which  alone  could  satisfy  of  its  truth  those  to  whom  it  was  published. 
God  could  hare  rendered  unbelief  impossible  by  an  immediate  revelation  to 
each  individual,  which  would  have  produced  the  same  conviction  that  was  feh 
by  the  prophets  and  apostles ;  but  he  would  deal  with  men  as  rational  beings, 
by  presenting  such  evidence  as  was  sufficient  to  all  who  should  candidly  attend 
to  it,  and  would  leave  them  without  excuse  if  they  rejected  his  word.  We 
find,  however,  that  in  vain  were  miracles  wrought  before  the  eyes  of  many  in 
that  age.  The  Jews,  who  had  seen  the  wondedul  works  of  our  Saviour,  cru- 
cified him,  and  evaded  the  evidence  which  they  afforded  of  his  divine  mission, 
hy  ascribing  them  to  demoniacal  assistance.  The  Gentiles  resisted  the  argu- 
ment on  the  similar  pretext  of  magic.  It  follows  that  those  who  were  convinced 
must  have  got  over  this  and  other  prejudices  equally  strong,  and  seen  some- 
thing in  the  miracles  themselves  and  in  the  religion  which  they  were  designed 
to  attest,  whidi  satisfied  them  that  the  whole  dispensation  was  from  God. 
Yhis  effect  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  their  superior  discernment;  for  the  greatev 
part  of  the  converts  were  not  distinguished  for  mental  capacity,  but  were  such 
persons  as  are  still  found  among  the  lower  classes  of  society,  persons  poor  and 
uneducated;  yet  this  was  not  the  character  of  them  all,  for  the  gospel  numbered 
among  its  friends  not  a  few  individuals  of  learning  and  elevated  station.  But 
the  more  we  think  of  them  and  of  the  other  class,  the  more  we  shall  be  con- 
Tinced  that  divine  influence  upon  their  minds  and  hearts  was  necessary  to 
overcome  the  obstacles  to  a  cordial  reception  of  the  truth,  and  to  make  them 
obedient  to  the  faith.  This  is  the  account  which  the  first  preachers  of  Chris- 
tianity give  of  their  success,  when  they  tell  us  that  the  spiritual  weapons 
which  £ey  used  were  **  mighty  through  God,"  to  bring  the  thoughts  of  men 
into  captivity  to  Christ.*  The  influence  to  whicli  I  refer  could  not  be  proved, 
like  miracles,  by  ocular  demonstration ;  but  every  man  who  fully  and  seriously 
examines  the  matter  will  be  sensible  that  it  must  have  been  exerted ;  and  if  it 
be  admitted  that  the  invisible  but  efficacious  power  6f  God  accompanied  the 
publication  of  the  gospel,  it  is  no  longer  a  question  whether  it  was  an  invention 
ei  men  or  a  revelation  from  heaven. 

*•  Our  curiosity,"  says  Gibbon,  *«  is  naturally  prompted  to  inquire  by  what 
means  the  Christian  faith  obtained  so  remarkable  a  victory  over  the  established 
religions  of  the  earth.  To  this  inquiry  an  obvious  but  satisfactory  answer 
may  be  returned ;  that  it  was  owing  to  Uie  convincing  evidence  of  the  doctrine 
itself,  and  to  the  ruling  providence  of  its  great  Author."t  These  are  compli- 
mentary and  insidious  words ;  for  he  proceeds  to  point  out,  what  he  calls  the 
Mcoodary  causes  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Christian  church ;  and  they  are 

•SCar.x.4»6.  f  Gibbon's  Deduie  and  FaU,  chap.  16. 
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such  as,  if  true,  would  divest  our  argument  of  its  force,  and  leave  nothing  to 
be  contemplated  which  might  not  be  found  in  the  success  of  any  other  religion. 

The  first  cause  which  he  assigns  is  ^*  the  inflexible  and  intolerant  zeal  of 
the  Christians."  Without  stopping  to  animadvert  upon  the  opprobious  epithets 
by  which  their  zeal  is  characterized,  we  may  ask  every  rational  man  whether 
this  can  be  considered  as  an  adequate  cause.  The  zeal  of  a  parly  may  excite 
public  attention,  and  gain  some  proselytes ;  but  the  more  vehement  it  is,  it  is 
the  more  likely  to  defeat  its  end,  by  stirring  up  a  zeal  of  equal  vehemence  in 
its  antagonists.  This  zeal  could,  at  first,  be  displayed  only  by  ^  few,  who 
would  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  multitude  of  iheir  opponents;  for,  if 
Gibbon  refers  to  the  zeal  of  the  Christians  when  they  had  become  numerous, 
and  it  was  tlien  only  that  it  could  have  made  an  impression  upon  m^kind,  he 
puts  the  cause  after  the  efiect,  and  it  remains  to  account  for  their  previous 
increase.  How  did  they  grow  up  to  such  a  ntunber,  that  their  united  activity 
was  capable  of  contending  efiectually  with  the  formidable  army  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles  ?  Besides,  it  is  altogether  inconceivable  that  mere  zeal  would  have 
gained  men  over  to  a  religion  so  contrary  to  all  their  prejudices,  and  habits, 
and  interests. 

The  second  cause  is,  **  the  doctrine  6f  immortality;"  but  to  the  Jews  this 
was  no  novelty,  and  the  Gentiles  cared  little  -about  it,  although  their  philoso- 
phers made  it  a  subject  of  speculation.  Men  gave  themselves  no  more  concern 
about  the  future  state  than  they  do  at  present^  when,  with  the  exception,  of  a 
few,  they  studiously  keep  it  as  much  as  possible  out  of  view.  It  is  contrary 
to  experience  to  suppose,  that  the  doctrine  .of  immortality  bad  such  power- 
ful attractions  as  to  recommend  to  mankind  at  large,  the  religion  by  which  it 
was  taught.  To  the  ambitious,  the  covetous,^  the  sensu^,  the  vicious  of  every 
description,  the  Christian  doctrine  is  revolting,  because  the  happiness  whick 
it  promises  is  reserved  for  the  pure  alone,  and  to  others  it  announces  an  eter- 
nity of  sufiering.  A  heaven  without  a  hell  would  have  been  more  pleasing  to 
the  age  when  the  gospel  appeared,  especially  if  that  heaven  had  resembled  a' 
Mahometan  paradise. 

He  assigns,  as  a  third  cause,  **  the  miraculous  powers  which  were  ascribed 
to  the  primitive  church,"  but,  at  the  same  time,  labours  to  prove  that  no  such 
powers  were  possessed,  and  that  the  claim  to  them  was  founded  on  imposture, 
and  supported. by  credulity.  That,  however,  miracles  were  performed  in  attes- 
tation of  the  gospel,  we  have  already  shown;  and  as.  the  fact  was  admitted  by 
the  most  virulent  enemies  of  the  faith,  Celsus,  Porphyry,  and  Julian,  it  was 
too  late  for  an  infidel  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  deny  iu  Pretended  miracles 
were  common  in  the  first  ages,  and  had  lost  their  credit;  so  that  if  those  to 
which  the  Christians  appealed  had  been  of  the  same  character,  they  would 
have  injured  instead  of  assisting  theii:  cause*  If  their  miracles  did  draw  atten- 
tion, and  produce  conviction,  it  could  Qnly  be  because  they  were  clearly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  counterfeits,  and  bore  unequivocal  marks  of  a  supernatural 
origin. 

The  **  pure  and  austere  morals"  of  the  Christians  are  mentioned  as  the  fourth 
cause ;  but  their  virtues,  as  he  represents  them,  were  calculated  to  excite  con- 
tempt and  opposition;  for  they  consisted  in  a  mean-spirited  repentance,  a 
monkish  abstinence  from  innocent  pleasures,  and  aversion  to  the  active  duties 
of  public  life.  If  they  were  in  reality  distinguished  by  genuine  virtues,  whence 
did  they  Originate  ?  in  what  soil  were  they  produced  ?  They  cannot  be  traced 
to  the  spirit  of  Judaism,  which  was  superstitious  and  intolerant;  nor  to  hea- 
thenism, that  overflowing  source  of  corruption  of  manners.  Their  virtues 
were  inspired  by  their  religion,  and  may  well  be  believed  to  have  often  made 
an  impression  in  its  favour.  The  testimony  of  Pliny  to  the  purity  of  their 
manners  is  well  known.     Tertullian  inforuM  us  that  it  was  common  to  say, 
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such  a  person  is  a  good  man,  but  he  is  a  Christian.  The  only  defect  in  his 
character  was  his  religion. 

The  last  secondary  cause  is  the  *«  union  and  discipline  of  the  Christian  repub* 
lie."  But  a  union  which  should  have  the  effect  of  changing  the  established  order 
of  things,  presupposes  numbers ;  for  the  combined  efforts  of  a  few  would  be  as 
inefficient  as  the  human  breath  is  to  ruffle  the  surface  of  a  lake.  Before,  then, 
the  union  of  the  Christians  could  be  conceived  to  advance  their  cause,  a  society 
must  have  been  formed  of  considerable  extent ;  and  how  is  its  existence  to  be 
accounted  for  ?  How  came  it  to  exist  and  to  make  progress  prior  to  the  time 
when  its  union  was  brought  into  operation  ?  Here  again  we  have  the  effect 
put  before  the  cause  r  the  success  of  a  religion  attributed  to  the  union  of  its 
friends,  while  every  person  sees  that  it  must  have  gained  friends  before  they 
could  unite.  But  this  union,  to  which  such  mighty  effects  are  ascribed,  is 
merely  assumed  by  the  historian  for  the  present  purpose.  No  man  has  de- 
scribed, in  more  glowing  colours  the  disputes  and  divisions  of  the  followers 
of  Christ.  Differences  of  opinion  began  at  an  early  period,  even  ^n  the  days  of 
the  apostles ;  they  increased  as  time  advanced  ;  and,  while  Christianity  was  in 
a  state  of  persecution,  its  professed  advocates  exhibited  the  unedifying  spectacle 
of  doctrine  against  doctrine,  sect  against  sect,  and  anathemas  hurled  agaiqst 
each  other  by  those  who  called  themselves  the  disciples  of  the  same  Master. 

I  do  not  think  thatthese  secondary  causes,  which,  however,  GibboA  meant 
to  be  understood  as  the  only  ones,  would  give  any  satisfaction  to  a  candid 
inquirer.  It  would  still  remain  to  be  explained  by  what  means  a  few  Jews, 
who  were  the  first  followers  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  without  all  human  qualifica- 
tions for  the  enterprise,  succeeded  in  propagating  a  new  and  strange  system, 
opfwsed  to  all  the  prejudices  and  woridly  interests  of  mankind ;  by  what  means 
they  gained  numerous  converts  in  the  various  provinces  and  cities  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  those, converts,  pursuing  the  same  course^  advanced  in  the 
face  of  persecution  till  their  cause  triumphed,  and  Christianity  became  the  reli- 
gion of  the  state.  This  b  no  ordinary  phenomenon ;  there  is  nothing  similar 
to  it  in  the  history  of  human  affairs.  I  do  not  believe  that  Gibbon  was  satis- 
fied with  tiis  own  account.  But  the  infidel  must  say  something  against  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  if  it  raise  a  laugh,  or  impress  the  giddy  and  inconsiderate,  he  has 
gained  his  end. 

I  have  considered  the  external  evidences  of  revealed  religion,  miracles,  and 
prophecy,  and  to  these  have  added  the  argument  derived  from  the  success  of 
the  gospel.  I  proceed  to  give  a  short  view  of  the  internal  evidences  which 
arise  from  a  survey  of  its  contents.  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  our 
religion  which  would  lead  us  to  ascribe  it  to  a  supernatural  origin  ?  Are  its 
articles  such  that  we  could  not  conceive  them  to  have  been  invented  by  the 
publishers  ?  Are  its  doctrines  and  precepts,  as  far  as  reason  can  judge,  agree- 
able to  its  best  and' clearest  dictates -7  Does  the  whole  system  appear  to  be 
worthy  of  God,  and  suitable  to  the  condition  of  man  ?  Does  it  give  us  infor- 
mation upon  subjects  of  manifest  importance,  and  throw  light  upon  topics 
into  which  men  had  anxiously  inquired,  but  without  success  ? 

Let  us  attend,  in  the  first  place,  to  its  doctrine  concerning  the  existence  and 
unity  of  God.  This  doctrine  is  so  clearly  taught  in  the  New  Testament,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  particular  passages.  I  shall  only  observe,  that 
there  are  three  descriptions  of  the  Supreme  Being,  which,  in  a  few  simple 
words,  convey  more  just  and  elevated  ideas  of  him  than  the  most  elaborate  and 
splendid  compositions  of  human  genius  and  eloquenee.  **  God  is  a  spirit,"* 
— ••  God  is  light. "t — "  God  is  love."J  The  sublimity  of  the  conception  and 
the  eomprehensiveness  of  the  expression  are  unrivalled ;  and,  coming  from 

*Johniv.  34.  flJohniS.  ^iJohntv.  8. 
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persons  confessedly  unlearned,  may  well  excite  our  astontshnMfnt,  and  make  as 
ask,  whence  had  they  this  wisdom  ?  wisdom  in  the  presence  of  which  philo- 
sophy is  abashed^  Did  Socrates  or  Plato,  or  any  other  celebrated  man,  ever 
thus  announce  the  spirituality,  the  purity,  and  the  benevolence  of  the  first 
Cause  ?  But  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  lived  in  an  age  of  learning  and 
science,  and  may  have  been^  indebted  to  others  for  these  discoveries.  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  person  has  been  so  foolhardy  as  to  say  so ;  but  if  he  had,  we 
could  have  confounded  him  at  once,  by  calling  upon  him  to  point  out  the  source 
from  which  they  were  borrowed.  But  let  us  go  back  to  an  earlier  period. 
Let  us  look  into  the  Old  Testament,  and  we  shall  find  the  same  doctrine  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it.  We  shall  find,  that  while  polytheism  prevailed 
in  every  region  of  the  eartli,  and  the  wise  men  of  the  heathen  world  were 
**  feeling  after  God,  if  haply  they  might  find  him,'*  he  was  known  to  a  nation 
which  infidels  call  barbarous,  and  known  st  the  commencement  of -their  history, 
while  they  were  surrounded  by  the  grossest  idolaters.  Let  us  transfer  our- 
selves in  idea  to  the  age  when  Moses  lived ;  let  us  refiect  that,  in  that  age, 
reason  had  not  been  cultivated  as  it. now  is,  nor  had  science  lient  its  aid  to  con- 
firm its  conclusions  concerning  the  Author  of  the  universe ;  that  the  nation  to 
which  he  belonged  was  a  race  of  peasants  and  mechanics,  who  had  been  long  in 
a  state  of  oppression ;  and  the  question  naturally  occurs,  how  came  Moses  ta 
possess  such  noble  conceptions  of  the  Deity  ?  Among  the  teachers  of  theology 
in  the  ancient  world,  he  stands  on  a  proud  eminence.  In  the  most  polished 
nations  we  find  them  inquiring,  doubting,  occasionally  stumbling  upon  the 
truth  as  by  accident,  and  then  starting  away  from  it,  bewildered  in  a  maze  of 
mystery,  involving  ^emselves  and  their  disciples  in  midnight  darkness,  and 
terminating  their  laborious  researches  by  acquiescing  in  the  errors  and  supersti- 
tions of  the  vulgar.  We  are  told  indeed,  that  Moses  was  instructed  in  all  the 
learning  of  Egypt;  and,  as  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  were  celebrated  for 
their  wisdom,  h  may  be  supposed  that  he  derived  purer  ideas  of  theology  from 
them.  We  do  not  exactly  know  what  was  the  theological  system  of  the  Egyp- 
tians in  his  days;  but  it  appears  from  his  writings,  that  the  true  God  was 
unknown  to  them,  for  their  haughty  monarch  exclaimed,  **  Who  is  Jehovah, 
that  I  should  obey  him!  I  know  not  Jehovah,  neither  wiU  I  let  Israel  go."* 
It  would  be  strange  to  imagine  that  Moses  was  indebted  for  his  sublime  doc- 
trine to  a  people,  distinguished  from  all  heathen  nations  by  the  number  and  the 
baseness  of  their  gods,  and  whose  priests,  the  depositories  of  all  learning,  which 
they  carefully  concealed  as  a  thing  too  sacred  to  be  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  seem«  from  some  notices  of  their  tenets  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
to  have  been  not  a  whit  wiser  than  the  philosophers  of  other  countries.  When 
we  see  Moses  excelling  all  his  contemporaries,  and  all  who  succeeded  him  for 
many  centuries ;  when  we  observe  that,  at  an  eariy  period  of  the  world,  he 
possessed,  without  human  instruction,  a  degree  of  knowledge  which  has  never 
been  surpassed,  and  the  accuracy  of  which  subsequent  discoveries  have  con- 
firmed, what  can  we  conclude  but  that  he  was  instructed  by  the  €rod  whose 
existence  he  proclaimed  ?  Who  else  could  have  told  him  ^hat  there  was  only 
one  God,  eternal,  independent,  and  almighty,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of 
the  universe  ?  It  is  impossible  to  account  in  any  other  ^ay  for  the  discovery 
which  he  made,  and  idl  others  missed,  and  for  the  unhesitating  manner  in 
which  he  announced  it,  while  the  sages  of  antiquity  groped  and  disputed  in  the 
dark.  If  it  should  be  said  that  this  knowledge  was  transmitted  to  him  from  his 
ancestors,  our  reasoning  is  not  afifected,  but  carried  back  to  a  period  still  more 
remote ;  and  we  again  ask,  how  came  they  to  be  acquainted  with  a  doctrine 
of  which  others  were  ignorant?    How  were  they  reclaimed  from  idolatry, 

•  Jlxodi^.  3. 
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which,  according  to  the  narratire,  was  practised  before  ^e  call  of  Abraham,  by 
himself  and  his  progenitors  ? 

Let  us  observe,  in  the  second  place,  the  account  which  revelation  gives  of 
the  relation  in  which  this  great  Being  stands  to  men.  It  represents  him  as 
the  Creator  of  our  race,  and  likewise  of  the  earth  which  we  inhabit,  and  the 
heavens  which  shed  their  light  and  influences  upon  us.  There  is  a  sublimity 
in  the  idea  of  creation,  or  the  production  of  aU  things  out  of  nothing ;  and  it  is 
an  idea  peculiar  to  revelation  :  so  far  was  it  from  occurring  to  speculative  men, 
that  not  one  of  them  ever  dreamed  of  it,  and  it  was  pronounced  by  them  all  to  ' 
be  absurd  and  impossible.  According  to  them,4he  universe  had  always  existed 
as  we  now  see  it ;  or  it  was  reduced  to  its  present  form  by  divine  power,  out 
of  pre-ezisting^  materials.  It  is  an  idea  consonant  to  the  purest  dictates  of 
reason ;  for,  the  more  we  reflect,  the  more  shall  we  be  convinced  that  inert 
unconscious  matter  could  not  be  self-existent,  and  that  every  being,  the  dura- 
tion of  which  is  measured  by  time,  must  have  had  a  beginning.  ^  Yet  we  owe 
this  idea,  so  grand,  so  worthy  of  the  Deity,  not  to  any  of  the  mighty  geniuses 
wiiose  memory  is  venerated  by  an  admiring  world,  but  to  the  leader,  as  infidels 
call  him,  of  a  barbarous  people.  This  idea  pervades  the  volume  of  inspiration. 
Associated  with  it,  is  the  view  which  the  Scriptures  give  of  the  government  of 
the  world.  It  is  known  that  some  speculatists  among  the  heathen  excluded 
God  from'  all  concern  in  human  affairs ;  and  that,  although  ethers  admitted  a 
providence,  and  said  many  specious  things  upon  the  subject,  they  confounded 
It  with  fate  or  inexplicable  necessity^  a  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  by  which 
men  and  gods  were  bound.  Nature  did  every  thing ;  and  the  series  of  events 
was  the  order  of  nature ;  but  the  rational  deduction  from  the  creation  of  the 
aniverse,  is  its  constant  subjection  to  the  will  and  power  of  its  Author.  The 
machine  having  been  constructed  and  put  in  motion,  is  preserved  from  waste 
and  disorder  by  its  Maker.  The  mind  is  relieved  and  satisfied  by  this  idea. 
There  is  a  confidence  in  what  are  called  the  laws  of  nature,  when  we  view  them 
as  enacted  and  executed  by  the  Deity  himself;  there  is  additional  sublimity 
and  beauty  in  its  scenes,  when  we  consider  him  as  present,  and  revealing  him- 
self to  us  by  his  works.  There  is  a  fitness  in  evento  which  reconciles  us  to 
them»  when  they  are  regarded  as  his  Appointments.  A  providence  ever  vigilant 
and  active,  which  extends  to  small  as  well  as  to  great  events,  cares  for  indivi-^ 
duals,  and  directs  all  the  incidents  in  their  lot,  administers  many  moral  lessons 
to  us,  calls  forth  the  best  emotions, of  the  heart,  corrects,  consoles,  and  animates 
us,  elevates  our  thoughts  on  all  occasions  to  God,  and  exhibits  him  as  the 
object  of  our  reverence  and  our  gratitude;  It  is  a  doctrine  at  once  philosophical 
and  pious ;  and  it  is  so  worthy  of  Him  who  is  the  Parent  of  the  human  race, 
that  it  recommends  itself  to  our  approbation,  and  attests  the  truth  of  the  only 
religion  by  which  it  is  fully  and  clearly  taught. 

In  the  third  place,  revesded  religion  gives  the  only  satisfactory  account  ot 
the  present  state  of  things.  In  the  surrounding  world  and  the  circumstances 
of  men,  we  see  numerous  proofs  of  intelligence  and  goodness  ;  but  we  cannot 
say  of  the  whole  system,  that  it  displays  perfect  order,  and  unmixed  be- 
nevolence. There  are  many  instances  of  apparent  discrepance,  and  real 
severity.  This  globe  has  evidently  suffered  a  dreadful  conmlsion,  by  which 
its  external  structure  has  been  deranged,  and  has  once  been  covered  with 
water,  which  nmst  have  destroyed  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. On  its  surface,  while  there  are  plains  and  moimtains  clothed  with 
herbs  and  trees,  there  are  immense  tracts  which  yield  nothing  for  the  support 
of  animal  life,  and  are  doomed  to  perpetual  sterility.  We  ^d  also,  that  in 
many  places  there  are  volcanoes,  or  burning  mountains,  which  discharge 
stones,  ashes,  lava,  and  boiling  water,  by  which  the  labours  of  men  are  laid 
ditpdatOy  and  great  havoc  is  made  of. human  life;  and  that  by  earthquakes. 
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whole  cities  are  overthrown,  and  the  unsuspecting  inhabitants  are  buried  in  the 
ruins.  These  are  occasional  evils ;  but  there  are  inconveniences  of  a  more 
permioient  nature,  which  indicate,  that  he  who  governs  the  world  did  not 
intend  that  it  should  be  a  place  of  rest  and  pure  enjoyment  to  man.  In  one  re- 
gion, he  is  scorched  by  the  heat  of  the  vertical  sun ;  and  in-another,  he  shivers 
amidst  frost  and  snow ;  and  although  it  has  been  remarked,  that,  unlike  other 
animals,  he  can  accommodate  himself  to  every  climate,  yet,  wherever  there  is 
excess  in  the  temperature,  he  suffers  in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree.  He  is  at  all 
times  compelled  to  labour,  that  he  may  earn  a  subsistence ;  at  all  times,  liable 
to  have  his  hopes  disappointed,  particularly  by  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons; 
at  all  times,  subject  to  infirmities  of  body  and  mind,  to  diseases  of  various 
kinds,  and  to  death.  From  these  things  it  appears,  that  although  man  and  the 
system  with  which  he  is  connected,  were  evidently  intended  for  each  other, 
there  is  not  a  complete  adaptation.  And  why  is  it  not  perfect  ?  Has  this 
proceeded  from  a  want  of  wisdom  or  a  want  of  goodness  ?  Reason  will  not 
permit  us  to  impute  either  to  the  Deity ;  and  we  must  therefore  suppose,  that 
some  cause  has  arisen,  which  has  deranged  his  original  plan,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  internipted  his  benevolence.  The  ancients  said,  that  nature  acts  like  a 
stepmother,  meaning,  that  it  does  not  treat  us  with  all  the  kindness  and  ten- 
derness of  a  parent.  Nature  is  a  word  Without  meaning ;  and  in  a  rational 
system  of  theology,  can  signify  only  the  Author  of  nature.  This  then  is  the 
question.  Why  does  he  treat  us  with  severity  ?  And  unenlightened  reason 
cannot  return  a  firm  and  satisfactory  answer  to  it.  The  existence  of  moral  evil 
was  acknowledged  in  every  age ;  it  was  too  palpable  to  be  overlooked ;  but 
whence  it  came,  or  how  it  originated,  was  a  problem,  which  men,  without 
revelation,  were  incompetent  to  solve.  To  suppose  them  to  have  been  created 
with  a  propensity  to  evil,  was  to  impeach  the  purity  and  the  benevolence  of 
the  Creator.  To  ascribe  it  to  the  m^ignity  of  matter,  was  to  talk  nonsense ; 
for  matter  has  no  moral  qualities,  and  could  not  corrupt  the  mind,  although 
placed  in  the  closest  connexion  with  it.  The  Scripture  history  throws  liglit 
upon  the  mysterious  subject.  I  do  not  say  that  it  removes  every  difficulty, 
and  furnishes  an  answer  to  every  objection ;  but  it  states  a  fact  which  helps 
us  to  explain  present  appearances.  It  informs  us,  that  in  the  primeval  state  of 
man,  none  of  those  physicid  evils  which  he  now  suffers,  existed;  that  while 
he  was  innocent,  all  nature  smiled  upon  him  and  ministered  to  him :  that  he 
lost  his  innocence  by  his  own  fault,  and  not  by  an  act  of  his  Maker,  and  being 
himself  corrupted,  has  communicated  the  taint  to  his  posterity ;  that  a  change 
immediately  took  place  in  the  surrounding  scene,  which  did  not  efface  all  ves* 
tiges  of  the  divine  goodness,  but  adapted  it  to  the  circumstances  of  a  guilty  race ; 
and  that  barrenness,  toil,  inclement  seasons,  and,  in  a  word,  all  natural  evils, 
were  the  appointed  penalties  of  transgression.  It  recommends  this  narrative, 
that  it  accounts  for  moral  and  physicd  evil,  without  impeaching  the  wisdom, 
and  goodness,  and  holiness  of  the  Creator.  It  shows  that  the  exercise  of 
another  principle  was  called  for,  namely,  justice,  which  suits  its  acts  to  the 
merit  or  demerit  of  its  subjects,  leaves  to  the  innocent  the  enjoyment  of  their 
privileges,  but  allots  to  the  guilty,  stripes,  and  chains,  and  death.  Thus  we 
understand  why  man,  the  offspring  of  God,  is  treated  as  an  alien ;  why  the 
place  of  his  habitation  is  so  incommodious ;  why  his  days  are  few  and  full  of 
trouble,  and  his  last  abode  is  in  the  dust.  Unassisted  reason  is  astonished  at 
^hese  things,  and  has  been  tempted  to  deny  a  providence,  and  even  the  exist- 
ence of  an  intelligent  Gk>vernor  of  the  universe.  Revelation  furnishes  a  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulties;  it  explains  the  phenomena;  and  its  discoveries,  so 
peasonable  and  satisfactory,  afford  a  presumption  at  least  of  its  truth. 

In  the  next  place,  it  being  admitted  that  men  are  sinners,  and  there  being 
In  Vbeir  circumstances  evident  tokens  of  the  displeasure  of  their  Maker,  let 
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us  observe  what  revelation  teaches  concerning  the  means  of  regaining  his 
favour,  and  consider  whether  it  does  on  this  account  recommend  itself  to  our 
approbation.  Amidst  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  conscience  remains,  and 
performs  its  office  so  far  as  to  convince  men  that  they  are  guilty,  and  occa- 
sionally to  excite  uneasy  apprehensions  and  forebodings.  The  following 
words  occur  in  the  Scriptures,  but  as  they  were  spoken  by  a  person  who 
did  not-  belong  to  the  Jewish  nation,  they  may  be  quoted  as  expressive  of  the 
natural  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  human  mind:  ** Wherewith  shall  I 
come  before  the  Lord,  and  bow  myself  before  the  High  God  ?  Shall  I  come 
before  him  with  burnt-offerings,  with  calves  of  a  year  old?  Will  the  Lord 
be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil? 
Shall  I  give  my  first-born  for  my  transgression,  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the 
sin  of  my  soul  ?"  *  We  see  the  strong  workings  of  fear,  an"  anxiety  to 
appease  the  Deity,  and  a  willingness  to  make  the  most  costly  sacrifices.  Into 
the  origin  of  sacrifices  we  need  not  at  present  inquire.  If  they  were  devised 
by  men  themselves,  as  some  have  supposed,  contrary  to  all  probability,  it 
will  follow,  that  reason  itself  dictates  that  an  atonement  is  necessary,  and  that 
it  can  be  made  only  by  the  substitution  of  a  victim  in  the  room  of  the 
offender.  If  they  were  divinely  appointed,  as  there  is  every  ground  to 
believe,  the  continuance  of  the  practice  among  nations  who  had  lost  the 
memory  of  the  original  institution,  is  a  proof  that  reason  approved  of  it  as  a 
fit  expedient  for  averting  the  anger  of  the  Deity.  But  although  the  idea  of 
propitiation  was  familiar  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  such  a  sacrifice  as  the  Chris- 
tian religion  exhibits  was  altogether  new.  Men  had  already  resorted  to 
human  sacrifices,  as  more  valuable  and  efficacious  than  those  of  brute  animals ; 
but  it  had  never  occurred  to  any  of  them  that  the  sufferer  must  be  more  than 
man.  It  had  never  occurred  to  them  that  a  divine  person  must  by  incarnation 
become  the  victim ;  that  the  blood  of  a  divine  person,  united  to  man,  must  fiow 
for  the  expiation  of  sin.  There  is  something  in  this  idea  so  foreign  to  all  our 
modes  of  thinking,  so  utterly  improbable,  so  apparently  impossible,  that  we 
cannot  conceive  it  to  have  spontaneously  arisen  in  the  mind  of  any  man,  how- 
ever wild  is  the  imagination,  and  however  extravagant  are  its  combinations. 
A  God  becoming  a  man;  a  God  dying  on  a  cross  for  his  creatures!  who 
could  ever  have  entertained  such  a  thought?  It  seems  to  bear  upon  it  the 
signature  of  a  supernatural  origin;  it -seems  that  nothing  could  have  suggested 
it  but  revelation.  From  its  singularity,  its  insulated  nature,  its  total  want  of 
connexion  with  all  other  ideas,  it  seems  to  possess  the  character  of  truth.  If 
it  should  be  said,  that  its  strangeness  cannot  be  justly  accounted  a  proof  of  its 
conformity  to  truth,  and  that  we  might  for  the  same  reason  give  reality  to  the 
most  monstrous  figments,  let  it  be  observed,  that  this  idea  is  recommended  by 
its  manifest  fitness  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  introduced.  By  such  a 
sacrifice  as  is  supposed,  the  end  of  sacrifices  is  accomplished,  and  the  mind  has 
mre  ground  to  rest  upon  in  its  expectation  of  forgiveness.  It  required  iittle 
wisdom  to  perceive  that  animal  sacrifices  could  not  be  an  adequate  atonement ; 
and  this  was  the  reason  that,  in  despair,  human  sacrifices  were  resorted  to. 
Yet  even  after  these,  the  guilty  could  not  avoid  doubts  and  suspicions,  which 
led  them  on  new  occasions  to  repeat  the  bloody  rite.  But  if  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  be  admitted,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  intrinsic  value  has  fully 
•atnfied  the  demands  of  justice,  that  this  one  offering  was  sufficient.  We 
cannot  bat  see  its  consonance  to  our  best  conceptions  of  the  character  of  God. 
There  are  two  perfections  which  enlightened  reason  will  ascribe  to  him,  good- 
ness and  justice;  and  of  both  there  are  clear  indications  in  the  proceedings  of 
Providence.     This  sacrifice  affords  scope  for  the  exercise  of  both.     It  allows 

•  Micah  vL  6,  7. 
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goodness  to  effect  its  purpose,  and  secures  its  rights  to  justice.  There  may 
fitill  be  difficulties  in  the  case  which  we  cannot  fully  explain ;  but  upon  the 
whole,  this  interposition  in  behalf  of  our  fallen  race  appears  worthy  of  our 
merciful  and  righteous  Governor ;  and  it  has  been  Ibund  to  be  the  only  expe- 
dient which  can  give  relief  to  the  conscious  sinner,  condemned  by  himself  and 
trembling  in  the  presence  of  his  Judge. 

Again,  revealed  religion  gives  the  only  distinct  and  satisfactory  account  of 
the  future  destiny  of  man.  It  has  been  the  general  expectation  that  he  will 
survive  the  stroke  of  death.  Men  have  believed  that  there  was  a  principle  in 
ihem  distinct  from  the  body,  called  the  soul,  the  mind,  or  the  spirit,  which 
will  exist  lA  another  state.  Yet  this  belief,  as  .we  have  seen,  was  disturbed 
by  doubt,  and  the  most  profound  speculations  could  never  give  rise  to  certainty. 
Philosophers  affirmed  and  denied,  and  declared  with  their  last  breath,  that 
they  did  not  know  whether  they  were  to  sink  into  an  eternal  sleep  or  to  retain 
conscious  existence.  The  first  thing  which  must  strike  an  attentive  reader  of 
the  sacred  volume,  is  the  confidence  of  the  writers  in  speaking  of  this  subject. 
There  is  no  hesitation,  no  comparison  of  probabilities,  no  argumentation,  but 
strong,  positive  assertion.  The  immortality  of  ]the  soul  is  assumed  as  an  un- 
questionable fact,  is  authoritatively  announjsed.  How  do  we  account  for  this 
difierence  ?  Were  the  writers  persons  of  greater  sagacity  than  other  inquirers  ? 
Or  did  they,  considered  as  men,  enjoy  any  peculiar  advantages  for  the  dis- 
covery of  truth?  Infidels  will  not  admit  their  superiority  in  these  respects; 
nor  can  we  contend  for  it,  who  know  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  were 
illiterate  men,  and  belonged  to  a  nation  by  no  means  disfmguished  for  intellec- 
tual accomplishments.  How  then  did  they  come  to  speak,  in  the  most  decisive 
tone,  about  a  point  which  had  perplexed  the  mightiest  geniuses  of  the  heathen 
world?  If  any  other  reason  can  be  assigned  but  their  inspiration,  let  it  be 
produced,  and  we  will  attend  to  it;  but  till  then  we  must  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  their  wisdom  descended  from  the  Father  of  lights.  Observe,  too,  how 
difi^erent  are  their  representations  of  the  future  state  from  those  of  heathen 
authors.  The  latter  divided  it  into  two  regions,  the  one  of  happiness  and  the 
other  of  misery ;  but  in  assigning  their  respective  inhabitants,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  that  with  their  imperfect  ideas  of  morality  they  would  make  a  proper 
allotment.  The  place  of  punishment  was  peopled  by  persons  guilty  of  such 
crimes  as  are  universally  condemned ;  but  who  were  admitted  into  Elysium  ? 
It  seems  to  have  been  reserved  chiefly  for  heroes,  poets,  philosophers,  and 
statesmen ;  as  if  courage,  genius,  and  political  wisdom  were  above  all  things 
pleasing  to  the  gods.  We  know,  however,  that  these  have  no  necessary  con- 
nexion with  virtue,  and  are  often  disjoined  from  it ;  and  no  man  who  is  but 
slightly  imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  revelation  would  admit  the. thought,  that 
such  qualifications  entitle  their  possessors  to  future  felicity,  or  in  any  degree 
prepare  them  for  it.  It  proves  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  scheme,  that 
while  it  holds  out  the  hope  of  happiness  to  the  mean  as  well  as  to  the  illus- 
trious, to  the  illiterate  as  well  as  to  the  learned,  it  promises  it  only  to  the 
morally  good,  without  any  respect  to  intellectual  accomplishment.  The  future 
state  of  the  Scriptures  is  manifestly  calculated  to  serve  the  only  purpose  for 
which  it  ought  to  have  a  place  in  a  religious  system, — to  advance  the  interests 
of  virtue,  to  promote  the  perfection  of  human  nature,  to  excite  men  to  the 
duties  of  piety,  charity,  and  justice,  and  not  to  tempt  them  to  the  pursuits  of 
ambition  and  vain-glory.  And  its  tendency  to  these  effects  recommends  it  as 
a  doctrine  of  truth,  as  a  communication  from  the  Governor,  of  the  universe,  of 
whose  administration  we  must  conceive  it  to  be  the  ultimate  end,  to  establish 
the  authority  of  his  moral  laws  over  mankind.  In  short,  as  the  hell  of  revelar 
tion  is  appointed  for  the  guilty  and  impenitent,  its  heaven  is  the  abode  of  those 
alone  who  have  mortified  their  passions,  and  obeyed  the  voice  of  their  Maker ; 
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or,  to  nte  its  own  Hnga^ge,  haye  lived  "  soberly,  and  righteoirory,  and  godly.** 
It  is  beyond  the  limhs  of  probability,  that  the  sacred  writers  should  of  their 
own  accord  have  thought  of  such  a  heaven ;  that,  having  naturally  the  san^e 
Tiews  and  feelings  with  other  men,  who  are  so  much  infiuenced  by  their 
senses,  and  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  worid,  they  should  have  conceived 
the  happiness  of  the  future  state  to  consist  solely  in  spiritual  ei\joyments.  The 
Elysium  of  the  ancients  bore  no  resemblance  to  it,  and  nothing  is  more  dif> 
ferent  from  it  than  the  paradise  of  Mahomet.  It  is  not  therefore  a  conjecture^ 
or  a  creation  of  fancy,  but  a  reality,  the  knowledge  of  which  they  derived  from 
a  supernatural  source.  There  is  another  peculiarity  in  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  immortality,  namely,  that  it  relates  to  the  body  as  well  as  to  the  souU  This 
part  of  man  was  left  out  of  the  theories  of  the  heathens.  It  was  disposed  of 
aAer  death  according  to  the  funeral  rites  of  each  nation,  and  then  forgotten. 
Tbis  was  a  capital  defect  in  their  system.  The  body  being  an  essential  part 
of  human  nature,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  io  share  the  fate  of  the  indi* 
▼idual  to  whom  it  belonged,  and  whose  instrument  it  was  in  his  virtuous  or 
▼iciovs  deeds.  It  is  incredible  that  it  should  have  been  created  for  a  temporary 
purpose ;  it  would  seem,  a  priori,  that  it  would  be  preserved  as  long  as  the 
soul.  Experience,  indeed,  shows  us  that  it  dies,  and  to  all  appearance  is  lost; 
but  to  him  who  reflected  upon  its  intimate  connexion  with  the  soul,  and  their 
harmonious  coH>peration  for  a  long  series  of  years,  the  natural  desire  of  all 
men  to  continue  the  union,  and  the  violence  with  which  it  is  dissolved,  its  re- 
surrection would  not  be  so  improbable  as  it  was  pronounced  to  be  by  the 
Gentiles,  who  were  prejudiced  by  absurd  notions  of  the  malignity  of  matter. 
The  Christian  doctrine  of  immortality  is  complete.  It  provid^  for  the  future 
existence  of  man ;  and  while  it  is  more  consonant  to  reason  than  the  partial 
system  of  heathenism,  it  excites  attention  by  its  novelty,  and  may  be  justly 
regarded  as  an  intimation  from  Him  who  does  nothing  in  vain,  and  having 
created  man  will  preserve  him  for  ever  as  a  monument  of  his  goodness  or  his 
justice. 

Once  more,  we  may  found  an  argument  for  the  truth  of  revealed  religion 
upon  its  precepts,  the  generaf  excellence  of  which  even  some  infidels  have  been 
compelled  to  admit  Had  not  our  religion  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  moral 
system, — had  it  not  enjoined  the  great  duties  which  we  owe  to  Grod  and  to  man« 
—we  could  not  have  acknowledged  it  as  a  divine  revelation.  The  dictates  of 
reason  and  conscience  in  favour  of  piety,  justice,  and  fidelity,  prove  that  these 
are  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God ;  and,  consequently,  we  are  justified  in  reject- 
ing any  system  in  which  they  are  discarded- <nr  not  inculcated,  as  bearing  upon 
its  (ace  the  character  of  imposture.  But  it  is  not  because  our  religion  teaches 
morality  that  we  receive  it  as  a  revelation,  but  because  it  teaches  such  morality 
as  is  found  in  it.  The  Christian  law  is  perfect ;  it  embraces  all  the  duties  of 
man,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  the  highest  attainments  in  virtue ;  and  were  it 
universally  obeyed,  the  innocence  of  the  golden  age  would  be  revived,  and  the 
earth  would  be  an  unvaried  scene  of  peace  and  good  will.  Now,  let  it  be 
observed  by  whom  this  law  was  given  to  the.  world.  It  was  never  alleged  that 
they  were  distinguished  by  eminence  in  intellectual  vigour,  by  literary  accora- 
^ishments,  by  metaphysical  acumen,  or  by  large  experience  of  human  life. 
The  greater  part  of  them,  confessedly,  c^uld  lay  no  claim  to  these  qualifica- 
tions. Yet  they  have  delivered  a  code  which  far  surpasses  the  most  celebrated 
laws  and  precepts  of  the  legislators  and  wise  men  of  the  heathen  world.  To 
what  cause  can  we  ascribe  Uieir  superiority  ?  If  their  wisdom  was  more  than 
human,  it  fnust  have  been  derived  from  a  superhuman  soucce.  Since  infidels 
will  not  admit  this  inference,  let  them  substitute  a  better  one.  It  is  certain 
that  the  moral  law  of  the  Scriptures  excels  every  other  law  in  its  injunctions 
and  prohibitions,  and  in  its  motives.    It  inculcates  duties  which  were  omitted 
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in  other  systems,  and  condemns  practices  which  they  tolerated  and  approved. 
Among  duties,  it  prescribes  humility,  meekness,  the  forgiveness  of  injuries, 
and  the  love  of  our  enemies,  which  had  been  considered  as  indications  of  a 
mean  and  dastardly  spirit;  and  it  restrains  the  sensual  appetites,  to  which  the 
best  of  the  philosophers  gave  ample  encouragement,  both  by  their  precept  and 
by  their  example.  It  requires  us  to  renounce  the  world  as  a  source  of  happi- 
ness; not  like  the  Stoics,  in  a  fit  of  pride  and  self-sufficiency,  but  from  a 
deliberate  conviction  of  its  vanity,  and  a  decided  preference  of  heavenly  things. 
So  great  is  the  contrast,  that  the  virtuous  man  of  the  heathen  world,  as  de- 
scribed by  themselves,  would  now  be  regarded  as  a  monster,  and  those  who 
think  otherwise,  either  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  or  voluntarily  shut  their 
eyes ;  whereas  the  virtuous  man  of  revelation,  when  compared  with  him,  is  a 
being  of  a  superior  order,  pure,  benevolent,  and  devout,  happy  in  himself,  and 
a  blessing  to  others.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  pattern  which  every  Christian  is 
called  to  imitate,  and  all  the  doctrines  and  promises  of  religion  tend  to  promote 
bis  conformity  to  it.  Human  laws  areconcemed  only  with  our  actions,  but  the 
law  of  the  Scriptures  extends  its  authority  to  the  heart,  and  regulates  its  move- 
ments. The  sinful  act  is  not  condemned  with  greater  severity  than  the  prin- 
ciple from  which  it  proceeded.  The  law  of  man  says  only,  *'  Thou  shalt  not 
steal ;"  but  the  law  of  Scripture  goes  farther,  and  says,  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet." 
The  law  of  man  forbids  adultery ;  but  this  law  forbids  the  first  emotion  of 
criminal  desire :  *'  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old  time.  Thou 
shalt  not  commit  adultery.  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  whosoever  looketh  on  a 
woman  to  lust  after  her,  hath  committed  adultery  with  her  ahready  in  his 
heart."*  There  is  one  remark  still  to  be  made,  that  the  sacred  writers. placed 
duty  upon  ita  proper  basis,  the  principle  of  piety,  unlike  other  moralists,  who 
found  it  upon  the  deductions  of  reason,  the  fitness  of  things,  and  views  of 
private  and  public  good.  Thus  they  sanctify  our  duty,  by  rendering  it  obe- 
dience to  the  Author  of  our  being,  and  take  the  most  effectual  measure  to  enforce 
the  performance  of  it  by  interposing  his  paramount  authority.  It  is  the  will 
of  God  which  they  call  us  to  obey ;  it  is  the  hope  of  his  approbation  which 
they  propose  as  the  animating  motive,  and  his  glory  as  the  end.  Separated 
from  piety,  morality  is  merely  a  matter  of  decorum  or  of  interest;  in  connexion 
with  it,  it  is  the  homage  of  creatures  to  their  Creator. 

Suppose  it  to  have  been  possible  for  the  sacred  writers  to  have  invented  this 
code  of  morality,  would  they  have  done  so  ?  Would  impostors  have  laboured 
to  subject  the  world  to  a  law  so  holy;  a  law  which,  in  the  first  place,  con- 
demned themselves  for  presuming  to  4]se  the  name  of  God  with  a  design  to 
deceive  their  fellow-men  ?  Would  they  who  set  out  with  a  gross  violation  of 
truth  and  of  charity,  have  been  anxious  to  guard  others  against  evil  thoughts 
and  contrivances  ?  Would  men,  who  retained  no  reverence  for  the  Supreme 
Being,  have  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  system,  and  discovered  a  jealous 
eare  of  his  honour,  a  desire  to  make  him  the  object  of  universal  respect  and 
love  ?  The  precepts  of  our  religion  are  an  irresistible  proof  that  it  did  not 
emanate  from  bad  men ;  and  good  men  would  not  have  passed  it  on  the  world 
as  divine,  if  it  had  originated  from  themselves.  They  might  have  presented 
it  to  the  public  as  their  view  of  a  subject,  about  which  so  many  have  delivered 
their  sentiments ;  but  they  would  have  given  it  in  such  a  form^  and  accompanied 
it  with  such  declarations,  as  would  have  satisfied  all  that  it  was^a  work  of  their 
own. 

There  are  some  other  internal  evidences  which  I  shall  briefly  mention,  as 
our  limits  will  not  permit  me  to  enlarge  upon  them. 

The  character  of  the  Founder  of  our  religion  is  not  a  human  invention,  it 
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DiDSt  hare  been  drawn  from  actual  obaeryation.  It  exhibits  the  union  of  pro- 
perties and  qualities  which  were  never  associated  before;  qualities  so  unlike, 
that  it  was  apparently  impossible  that  they  should  meet  in  the  same  individual, 
the  attributes  of  Godhead,  and  the  infirmities  of  humanity.  Had  an  attempt 
been  made  to  delineate  such  a  character  from  fancy,  it  would  have  failed ;  the 
one  class  of  properties  would  have  been  obscured  or  destroyed  by  the  other. 
But  in  the  New  Testament  this  singular  aharacter  is  supported  throughout,  in 
a  great  diverisity  of  scenes,  and  on  the  most  trying  occasions ;  in  so  much 
that,  in  whatever  point  of  view  we  contemplate  it,  we  perceive  a  perfect  ac- 
cordance of  all  its  parts.  The  sacred  writers  had  seen  it ;  and  if  the  Son  of 
God  appear^  in  our  nature,  the  religion  of  the  Scriptures  is  true. 

The  manner  in  whmh  the  books  are  composed  furnishes  another  argument 
I  have  already  remarked  upon  their  artlessness,  as  a  strong  presumption  of  their 
truth,  and  upon  the  simplicity  with  which  they  relate  the  most  wonderful 
facts,  which  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  supposition  that  they  had  no 
design  to  deceive,  and  that,  being  convinced  themselves,  they  deem  nothing 
more  necessary  than  to  act  the  part  of  faithful  historians.  In  many  parts  of 
Scripture  we  meet  with  instances  of -sublimity  which  throw  all  examples  of  it 
in  profane  authors  int6  the  shade.  The  taste  and  judgment  of  that  man  who 
should  think  of  placing  <them  upoh  a  level,  would  not  be  envied.  .  They  are 
found  in  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  and  the  most  sublime  book  in 
the  world  is  the  Revelation  of  John.  The  true  account  of  this  superiority  is, 
that  the  prophets  a^d  apostles  did  not  speak  of  themselves. 

1  call  your  attention,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  harmony  of  ail  the  parts  of 
revelation.  I  do  not  here  consider  the  objection  founded  on  the  discrepancies 
which  have  been  pointed  out,,  p'^urticularly  fn  the  historical  books,  because  these 
do  not  afiect  the  present  argument,  which  relates  to  the  system  unfolded  in  the 
Scriptures.  From  the  age  of  Moses  to  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  there  was  an 
interval  of  fifteen  hundred  years ;  and  how  much  the  manners  and  religion  of 
bther  nations  have  changed  in  a  shorter  space,  every  person  knoWs.  The 
Jews  had  passed  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  liberty  and  servitude,  of  peace 
and  war.  They  must  have  made  progress,  in  knowledge  and  arts,  and  were, 
in  many  respects,  a  different  people,  at  the  close  of  that  long  period,  from  their 
fathers  immediately  after  their  deliverance  from  Egypt:  yet  we  find  the  same 
scheme  pursued  throughout  their  successive  generations,  and  the  followers  of 
Christ  appealing  to  the  testimony  of  Moses  in  favour  of  iheir  doctrine.  The 
Christ  of  the  New  Testament  is,  in  all  points,  the  Messiah  of  the  Old; 
the  character  of  God  is  the  same ;  and  so  also  are  the  moral  laws,  the  doctrines 
and  the  promises,  with  no  other  difference  but  the  greater  clearness  and  ful- 
ness of  the  last  revelation.  There  is,  indeed,  a  great  dissimilarity  between  the 
two  dispensations,  but  they  are  not. opposed  to  each  other;  the  former  pre- 
figured what  was  accomplished  in. the  latter;  they  are  parts  of  one  whole; 
difiierent  modes  employed  by  the  wisdom  of  God  for  revealing  his  will,  and 
jcomniunicAting  his  blessings  to  mankind. .  Here,  then,  is  a  surprising  pheno- 
.menon  ;  an  unanimity  where  there  was  no  concert,  kept  up  for  fifteen  centuries 
amidst  many  revolutions  in  external  affairs,  and  in  customs  and  opinions. 
During  the  interval,  new  religions  had  arisen,  and  old  ones  had  disappeared  ; 
systems  of  philosophy  had  flourished  and  decayed ;  but  the  public  creed  of 
one  people  had  undergone  nO  alteration.  What  can  we  say,  but  that  error  is 
evanescent,  while  truth  is  eternal  ?  Do  we  not  perceive  a  proof  of  divine 
interference  in  overruling  the  minds  of  so  many  individuals,  and  making  them 
think  the  same  thoughts  and  speak  the  same  words  t 

Lastly,  we  may  deduce  an  argument  for  our  religion  from  ks  effects.  It 
has  changed  the  state  of  those  nations  whi^h  have  embraced  it,  and  introduced 
a  degree  of  knowledge,  of  mondity,  of  civilizavion,  and  of  domestic  happiness^ 
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ef  which  there  was  no  experience  before  its  appeieir^nee.  It  has  humanized 
the  general  manners,  and  produced  nrany  individual  examples  of  virtue,  ta 
which  no  other  reH^on  can  present  a  parallel.  Is  ihat  an  imposture  which 
has  teclaimed  the  nations  from  idolatry^  and  raised  peasants  to  a  rank  in  the 
moral  scale  far  above  Socrate»or  Antoninus  ?  Put  the  question  to  unprejudiced 
reason,  and  she  will  answer  in  the  negative.  -     • 

These  are  some  of  the  internal  evidences  of  the  truth. of  our  religion  ^  eri- 
denees  which  would  present  themselves- to  a  competent  inquirer  on  examining 
the  religion  viewed  by  itself,  independently  of  the  external  proof  arising  from 
miracles  and  prophecy.  Put  the  volume  in  which  it  is  contained,  into  the 
hands  of  a  person  previously  )M:qoainted  with  the  scanty  and  dubious  discove- 
ries  of  unassisted  reason,  and  having  no  object  in  vww  bu4  to  discover  the 
truth,  and  although  I  do  not  say  that  he  would  be  immediately  convinced  t>f 
the  justncFS  of  its  claim  to  a  supernatural  origin,  yet  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
would  deem  the  subject  worthy  of  farther  inquir)^  would  admit  that  the  claim 
possessed  a  considerable  degree  of  probability » and  would  yield  to  it,  in  its  full 
extent,  as  soon  as  any  part  of  the  external  evidence  was  laid  before  liim. 


*  XECTURP  X. 

EVIPBNOES  OP  CHRISTIANITY. 

Objecdonfl  considered :  That  the  Lig^  of  Nature  is  diffident :  That  the  difibsion  of  Christl 
anity  is  partial:  That  Revelation  contains.  Mysteries  ajid  Doctrines  contaraiy  to  Rtoson* 
That  the  Bcriptures  relate  trivial  and  absord  Facta  give  fidse  Ideas  of  God— And  aboimd 
with  Cootradictions. 

The  evidence  with  which  revelation  is  accompanied,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy 
a  candid  mind.  It  is  not  indeed  irresistibly,  that  is,  so  overpowering  that 
every  person  to  whom  it  is  presented  is  necessarily  convinced ;  but  itafTojrds  a 
rational  ground  of  belief.  We  do  not  ask,  and  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the 
highest  evidence  in  the  conduct  of  our  worldly  affairs ;  we  are  obliged  to  a<^ 
upon  probabilities,  and  oAen  upon  a  mere  presumption,  and  yet  we  do  not  con* 
sider  this  as  a  reason  why  we  should  fold  our  arms,  and  passively  wait  for 
events.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  evidence  in  favour  of  revelation  is  of  this  low 
kind.  It  is  far  superior  to  the  evidence  wbich  we  have  for  the  snceess  of  any 
of  our  worldly  enterprises;  ifeai'efully  examined  and  impartially  weighed,  it 
will  b^  found  to  leave  no  room  for  reasonable  doubt ;  and  accordingly,  it  has 
produced  a  firm  persuasion  in  the  minds  of  thousands,  among  whom  were  not  a 
few  of  the  most  distinguished  talents.  Still,  however,  it  is  moral  evidence, 
which  requires  to  be  canvassed  with  a  mind  freed  from  prejudice,  and  prepared 
to  admit  the  conclusion  to  which  the  premises  shalt  lead.  It  is  evidence  which 
may  not  be  perceived,  if  only  a  superficiid  glance  is  taken  of  it;  and  which 
may  appear  defective,  if  viewed  through  the  medium  of  misrepresentation,  or 
under  the  influence  of  a  state  of  mind  unfavourable  to  the  discovery  of  religioiM 
truth.  If  these  things  be  taken  into  the  account,  it  will  not  he  surprising  that 
Christianity,  although  bearing  the  clear  marks  of  a  heavenly  origin,  has  not 
met  with  universal  reception.  Even  miracles  failed,  in  some  instances,  to  onn- 
vince  those  before  whose  eyes  they  were  wrought;  not  becanise  the  miracles 
were  isuspected  to  be  fidse,  but  because  t}ie  persons,  being  unwilling  to  embrace 
the  religion  which  they  att«sted«  contrived  to  evade*  the-evidence  by  theories 
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which  aeeoimted  (&r  them  withoat  a  divine  interpositioii.  The  Gentiles  attri* 
hated  them  to  magic,  and  the  Jews  to  demonaical  infioence.  The  trae  reason 
of  resorting  to  these*  subterfuges,  was  the  repugnance  of  the  system  to  their 
preconceived  opinions,  ^nd  their  secular  interests.  Christ  cmcified  was  a 
stumbling-block  to  tlie  Jews,  and  foolishness  to  the  Greeks. 

We  need  not  wonder  that,  in  modem  times,  there  should  be  disputers  by 
whom,  the  evidence  of  Christianity  is  impugned,. and  Its  claims  are  rejected. 
The  corrupt  passions  of  mankind  account  for  their  opposition.  ''Men  hate 
the  light,  because  their  deeds  s^e  evil ;  and  will  not  come  to  it,  lest  they  should 
be  reproved.''  Xiicentiousness  wishes  to  be  free  from  restraint;  and  pride  of 
nnderstanding  will  not  acknowledge  the  deficiency  oT  its  own  resources,  and 
submit  to  the  dictates  of  superior  wisdom. >  Was-  it  ever  found  that  a  truly 
virtuous  and  hnmble  man  was  an  infidel  I  Does  infidelity  abound  among  per- 
sons of  this  character,  the  devout,  the  pure,  the  modest,  and  dispassionate 
inquirers,  afler  truth  ?  Or  are  its  advocates  the  profane  and  the  dissipated, 
smatieners  in  knowledge,  fake  pretenders  to  philosophy,  and  self-conceited 
speculatists,  who»  from  the  loHy  eminence  of  genius  and  science  on  which 
they  suppose  themselves  to  be  placed,  look  down  with  contempt  upon  th» 
opinions  and  pursuits  of  the  multitude  ?  , 

I  shall  conclude  this  series  of  lectures  upon  revelation  and  its  records,  by 
brTefly  considering  some  of  the  bbjections  which  have  been  .advanced  against 
them. 

The  first  'ohjection  is  against  any  revelation  at  all ;  and  proceeds  upon  the 
ground,  that  it  is  unnecessary,  because  reason  is  a  sufficient  guide  in  religion* 
A  revelation  reflects  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  of  man«  as  if  he  had  not 
at  first  duly  fitted  him  for  the  end  of  his  beingvund  therefore  found  it  expe« 
dient  afterwards  to  supply  the  defect.  We  answered  this  objection  by  antici- 
pation, when  we  showed,  in  a  former  lecture,  the  inadequacy  of  reason  in 
matters  of  religion.  It  appeafisd,  that  unassisted  reason  has  never  attained  to 
the  knowledgii  of  the  true  God,  been  able  to  construct  a  perfect  rule  of  duty, 
and  establish  beyond  doubt  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state.  In  whatever  man- 
ner it  is  accounted  for,  the  fact  is  undeniable.  Nothing  is  more  absurd  than 
to  wrangle  about  the'  sufficiency  of  reason,  although  it  has  proved  insufficient  ^ 
in  every  trial ;  and  to  engage  in  a  formal  refutation  of  the  claim,  would  be  as 
great  a  waste  of  time,  as  to  prove  by  arguments  that  Uie  sun  does  not  shine  at 
midnight,  were  it  not  expedient  to  guard  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  history 
of  mankind  against  being  imposed  upon  by  bold,  but  false  affirmations.  Show 
as,  I  wiU  not  say  a  natioiir  but  an  hidividual,  who,  unaided  in  hi^  researches, 
discovered  the  truth  in  the  particulars  mentioned,  and  we  will  acknowledge,  at 
least,  that  reason  was  sufficient  to  him.  If  it  shall  be  asked.  How  can  this  be, 
since  reason  is  the  gif^  of  Qod  ?  I  am  not  obliged  to  answer  that  question ;  it 
is  enough  that  I  prove  that  it  is  not  sufficient.  If  the  infidel  shall  choose  to 
lay  the  blame  upon  his  Maker,  of  having  bestowed  an  imperfect  gift  upon 
man,  let  him  do  so,  and  abide  the  consequence  of  his  blasphemy.  The  fact  is 
a  stubborn  one,  and  no  speculation  can  set  it  aside.  .  To  us,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in^  accounting  for  it.  We  believe,  that  reason,  when  first  conferred, 
was  fully  adequate  to  all  the  purposes  which  it  was  intended  to  serve ;  but 
that  it  has  since  been  impaired  and  perverted  by  sin,  which  has  both  darkened 
the  nnderstanding  and  corrupted  the  heart;  so  that  it  is  now  led  astray  by  the 
imagination  and  the  passions,  adopts  false  principles,  and  draws  erroneous 
conclusions.  Lei  it  not  be  said  that  the  depravity  of  reason  is  only  a  doctrine 
of  revelation,  which  it  has  assumed  to  jusUfy  its  own  pretensions.  The  his- 
tory of  mankind  vonches  for  its  tnfUi;  fo)r,  what  is  it,  but  a  history  of  the 
grossest  absurdities,  so  far  u  religion  is  concerned  ?  To  say,  then,  that  a 
revelation  was  mmecessary,  beeansu  men  possessed,  firom  nature,  the  means  of 
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mMng  all  nsefal  disooTeries,  is  to  contradict  the  most  ample  eTidenee  fur- 
nished by  the  prevalence  of  idolatry,  superstition,  and  immorality  in  all  ages 
and  nations.  Either,  then,  truth  on  these  points  was  not  an  object  of  import- 
ancet  or  a  revelation  was  desirable,- and  there  was  no  improbability  against  it. 
The  strength  of  the  argument  is  increased,  when  we  consider  that  if  human 
nature  is  depraved,  as  the  errors  of  reason  abundantly  show,  even  although  it 
had  succeeded  in  discovering  all  the  articles  of  natural  religion,  it  would  not 
have  been  a  competent  guide,  because  the  new  circumstances  of  man  required 
the  knowledge  of  new  truths,  which  lay  beyond  the  range  of  its  inquiries. 
Reason  could  give  us  no  information  respecting  the  means  of  recovering  our 
innocence,  and  regaining  the  favour  of  our  Maker,  any  more  than  the  know- 
ledge of  all  that  is  necessary  to  us  in  healdl,  woufd  direct  us  to  the  remedies 
which  are  wanted  in  disease  and  sickness.  This  was  an  occasion  which 
called  for  the  interference  of  superior  wisdom,  or  for  the  interference  of  the 
Creator,  who  alone  could  tell  by  wliat  expedient  we  might  be  restored  to  our 
original  state.  Unless,  then,  it  be  denied  that  man  is  a  sinner — and  with  those 
who  controvert  so  plain  a  fact  it  is  in  vain  to  reason-^-and  unless  it  be  denied 
that  more  knowledge  was  necessary  to  us  when  fallen,  than  sufficed  us  when 
innocent,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  a  reirelation  was  necessary  to  revive  pur 
hopes,  and  to  direct  us  into  the  way  which  leads  to  peace,  and  felicity.  If 
men  were  ignorant  and  exposed  to  perdition^  it  surely  was  not  nnworthy  of 
God  to  supply  the  instruction  which  would  extricate  them  from  that  deplorable 
condition. 

The  second  objection  is  directed  against  the  revelation  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  is  founded  on  its  partial  diffusion.  If  it  was  necessary,  why  has  it  not  been 
granted  to  all?  Can  we  believe  that  to  be  a  gift  of  the  universal  Parent^  which 
only  a  few  of  his  children  are  permitted  to  enjoy  ?  shall  we  ascribe  favour- 
itism to  a  Being  of  infinite  benevolence  ?  The  objection  applies  to  the  Chris- 
tian, but  with  greater  force  to  the  Jewish  revelation.  Here  is  a  nation  inferior 
in  many  respects  to  other  nations,  which  is  said  to  have  been  selected  by  God 
to  be  his  peculiar  people,  and  on  which  he  conferred  peculiar  privileges ;  while 
the  rest  of  the  human  race  were  left  to  wander  in  the  mazes- of  ignorance  and 
sin.  Let  us  state  a  similar  case.  Here  is  a  nation  without  any  peculiar  merit, 
which  enjoys  all  the  advantages  of  a  fine  climate,  and  a  fertile  soil,  and  all  the 
blessings  of  civilization ;  while  there  are  many  others  in  a  half  barbarous  state, 
inhabiting  barren  regions,  and  struggling^  with  inclement  jseasons.  Again, 
here  are  a  few  individuals  adorned  with  genius  and  taste,  so  as  to  seem  to  be 
beings  of  a  superior  order,  when  compared  with  inultiludes  who  rank  low  in 
the  scale  of  intellect,  and  are  as  children  in  comparison  of  them.  Unless,  on  the 
ground  of  these  differences,  you  are  prepared  to  deny  ar  Providence  which 
rules  over  all,  I  do  not  see  that  yon  can  deny  a  revelation  because  it  was  once 
confined  to  a  single  people,  and  is  still  known  only  to  a  portion  of  mankind. 
To  reason  from  the  goodness  of  God,  that  it  will  be  dispensed  in  equal  shares 
to  all  men,  is  found  to  be  false  in  experience,  and  must  be  false -also  in  theory  : 
that  is,  to  infer  a  prvorij  that  if  a  revelation  were  made,  it  would  be  communi- 
cated to  all  nations,  is  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  providence,  which  gives  to 
one,  and  withholds  from  another.  Men  forget  themselves,,  when  they  seriously 
bring  forward  the  present  objection.  Does  it  belong  to  them  to  prescribe  to 
the  Almighty  the  mode  of  his  providence  ?  or  have  they  a  right  to  demand 
that  a  free  gift  shall  be  alike  imparted  to  all?  We  could  not  haVe  claimed  a 
revelation  as  our  due,  unless  God  had  at^rst  made  man  without  the  knowledge 
necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  end  of  his  being.  Bnt  the  revelation  of  the 
Scriptures  supposes  every  individual  to  be  guilty,  and '  consequently  to  have 
forfeited  any  title  to  the  favour  of  his  Maker.  Upon  what  ground,  then,  shall 
he  complain,  that  a  particular  blessing  has  beon  withheld  from  him  ?  Or,  upon 
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what  ground  shall  he  «ay,  It  is  impossible  that  God  ha<>  bestowed  a  gifl  upon 
another,  because  he  has  not  bestowed  it  upon  mc  ?  This  question  is  met  by 
another,  May  not  God  do  what^e  pleases  with  his  own  ?  You  see,  then,  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  rejecting  the  Jewish  revelation,  because  ijl  was  confined 
to  Judea ;  or  the  Christian,  because  it  is  not  universal.  If  the  nations  of  the 
world  had  forsaken  the  true  God,  were  worshippers  of  idols,  and  practised 
innumerable  ahominations,  he  was  not  bound  in  justice  to  reclaim  them.  He 
did  more  than  he  was  under  any  obligation  to  do,  when  he  gave  his  statutes 
and  judgments  to  one  of  them.  The  proofs  of  his  mercy  towards  that  nation, 
cannot  be  annihilated  by  the  withholding  of  it  from  others.  It  never  entered 
into  the  mind  of  any  Israelite  to  deny  that  there  was  light  in  Goshen,  because 
there  was  darkness  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt.  What  is  the  fact  at  present  T 
Here  is  a  religion  said  to  have  come  from  God,  which  is  known  to  several 
nations.  Is  there  any  evidence  of  its  divide  origin  t  It  is  to  this  that  we 
must  look^  and  not  to  the  accidental  circumstance  of  its  partial  or  universal 
propagation.  This  is  not  the  test  by  which  its  claims  should  be  tried.  We 
must  appeal  to  -the  evidence  in  its  favour,  if  we  would  fairly  decide  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  finding  it  sufficient,  we  are  bound  to  embrace  the  religion,  whether  its 
benefits  have  been  extended  to  few  or  to  many.  Let  a  man  acknowledge  the 
virtue  of  the  medicine  which  has  cured  him,  although  there  should  be  thou- 
sands labouring  under  the  same  disease,  to  whom  it  has  not  been  administered. 
In  the  third  place,  it  is  objected  against  reveUtion,  that  it  contains  mysteries 
and  doctrines  contrary  (o  reason.  What  do  you  object  to  mysteries  ?  Is  it 
that  they  surpass  our  comprehension?  Well,  but  you  are  not  required  to 
understand  them.  Have  you  any  thing  farther  to  say  T  Yes ;  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  a  divine  revelation  would  propose,  as  objects  of  belief,  articles  of 
which  we  cannot  form  an  adequate  conception.  They  must  be  useless,  as 
they  are  unintelligible.  No ;  I  answer,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  a  fact  is 
useless,  because  I  cannot  explain  it.  There  are  many  facts  of  this  description 
upon  which  the  business,  and  the  happiness  of  human  life  intimately  depend. 
We  know  that  a  wound  infiicted  on  the  body  causes  pain,  but  we  do  not  know 
how  it  affects  the  mind ;  and  yet  ihe  simple  fact  excites  us  to  use  the  pre- 
cautions which  are  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  life.  In  like  manner,  the 
mysteries  of  religion  may  have,  and  are  proved  to  have,  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  devotion,  the  consolation,  and  the  obedience  of  those  who  believe 
them.  '  Nothing  can  be  more  unreasonable,  than  to  object  to  mysteries  in 
revelation,  while  they  abound  as  much  in  natural  religion ;  and  it  is  so  far  from 
being  true  that  religion  ends  where  mystery  begins,  that  ail  religion  begius 
with  mystery,  and  is  accompanied  by  it  throughout  its  whole  progress.  What 
is  a  more  mysterious  subject  than  God,  a  being  without  beginning,  infinite  but 
not  extended,  comprehending  ail  things  at  a  glance,  upholding  all  things  with- 
out perplexity,  and  infallibly  accomplishing  his  purposes,  yet  leaving  his 
creatures  in  possession  of  liberty  ?  Is  there,  in  fact,  any  thing  which  man 
thoroughly  knows  ?  A  grain  of  sand  or  drop  of  water  puziles  him.  Why 
then  does .  he  expect  that  religion  shall  be  free  from  mysteries  ?  Is  this  a 
department  in  which  all  things  must  be  plain  ?  Why  should  every  nook  and 
crevice  be  illuminated  here,  while  in  every  other  province  light  is  mingled 
with  darkness  ?  Is  not  the  God  of  revelation  the  God  of  nature?  and  does  it 
follow,  that  because  he  has  been  pleased  to  speak  to  us,  all  the  secrets  of  his 
Essence  shall  be  disclosed,  and  his  transcendent  Majesty  shall  be  brought 
down  to  the  level  of  our  capacity  ?  Might  it  not  have  been  anticipated  that  as  he 
was  now  to  appear  in  a  new  character,  and  to  carry  on  a  new  system  of  opera- 
tions, new  wonders  would  meet  our  eyes  ?  The  objection  against  revelation 
on  account  of  its  mysteries,  is  utterly  contemptible ;  unless  it  could  be  shown 
thai  the  doctrines  referred  to  under  this  name,  are  contrary  to  reason.    But  it 
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10  one  thing  to  assert,  and  another  ^thing  to  pro?e.  If  a  man  ahonld^tell  aa«  at 
Hume  has  done  in  his  speculations  on  Cause  and  Eflfecty  that  for  aught  which 
we  know,  a  feather  might  have  created  the  universe;  or  should  alirm  with 
a.theists,  that  the  human  race  had  no  beginning,  although  each  individual  had 
a  beginning ;  or  should  maintain  tbat,  although  there  are  marks  of  design  in 
the  system  of  cheated  things,  H  had  not  an  intelligent  author ;  we  might  jusdy 
pronounce  his  doctrines  to  be  contrary  to  reason.  But  are  there  any  doctrines 
in  revelation  which  resemble  these  ?  We  are  often  reminded  of  the  Trinity, 
and  clamorously  told,  that  it  is  iip possible  to  conceive  a  proposition  mo^ 
repugnant  to  our  clearest  ideas,  than  that  the  same  Being  sbould.be  one  and 
three.  This  would  unquestionably  be  trae,  if  it  were  affirmed  that  he  is  one 
and  three  ip  the  same  sense ;  but  let  our  adversaries  demonstrate  the  impossi* 
bility  of  his  being  one  in  one  sense,  and  three  in  another «  one  in  essence,  and 
three  in  personal  distinctions.  It  is  not  so  in  men,  they  exclaim.  We  grant 
it ;  but  does  it  follow  that  it  is  not  so  in  God  ?  Is  nothing  possible  in  an  infi- 
nite, unless  it  exist  in  a  finite  essence  ?  This  is  the  logic  of  thesemighty  men 
of  reason  ;  but  they  should  be  sent  to  school  again  that  they  may  learn  not  to 
draw  conclusions  which  are  not  contained  in  the  premises.  .  The  presumption 
would  be  ridictflouS,  were  not  a  more  serious  emotipn  excited  by  the  impiety 
of  puny  mortals  who  know  not  how  a  hair  of  the  head  grows,  and  yet  take 
npon  them  to  pronounce  what  can  and  cannot  be,  in  that  Nature  which  fills 
heaven  and  earth. 

In  the  fourth  place,  objections  are  advanced  against  the  scheme  of  redemp- 
tion revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  as  implying  what  is  incredible  and  impossible. 
Infidels  exclaim  against  the  incarnation  of  our  Saviour  as  absurd  and  impious ; 
and  say.  Who  pan  believe  that  man  was  God,  and  God  man,  that  God  was 
bom,  sufl*ered,  and  died  on  a  cross!  Let  4is  first  state  the  doctrine  accu* 
lately.  We  maintain  that  God  became  man  by  uniting  himself  with  human 
nature  in  a  mysterious  manner ;  but  we  deny  any  confusion  or  mixture  of  the 
natures,  whidi  remained  perfectly  distinct;  so  that  when  we  speak  of  the  Son 
of  God  as  having  been  born,  and  as  having  sufifered  and  died,  we  refer  exclu* 
sively  to  the  assumed  nature,  of  which  alone  such  things  are  predicable» 
although  we  ascribe  them  to  the  person  to  whom  that  nature  belongs.  Now. 
to  the  doctrine  thus  cleared  from  misrepresentation,  what  objection  can  be 
made  T  Although  such  a  union  would  have  been  previously  improbable-^and 
it  is  acknowledged  that  nothing  could  have  been  more  remote  from  the  ordinary 
train  of  human  thought — this  neither  proves  that  it  was  impossible,  nor  sisjn  it 
invalidate  the  evidence  that  it  has  actudly  taken  place.  In  any  other  case,  a 
man  would  be  laughed  at  who  should  obstinately  \]^thhold  his  assent  to  what 
was  told  him,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  improbable,  although4t  had  been  esta- 
blished  by  satisfactory  evidence.  The  only  ground  which  could  justify  him 
in  disregarding  evidence,  would  be  the  impossibility  of  the  thing.  But  who 
will  presume  to  say  that  this  union  of  the  divine  and  human  nature  was 
impossible  ?  or  rather,  who  will  demonstrate  that  it  i^as  impossible  ?  for  we 
will  not  be  content  with  assertion,  but  deinand  proof.  Who  can  tell  us  what 
God  can  and  cannot  do  ?  Who  has  explored  all  the  resources  of  Omnipotence  T 
Gpd  has  conjoined  in  the  composition  of  man*  two  substances  which  have  no 
common  properties,  and  yet,  as  experience  teaches  us,  operate  together  and 
upon  each  otlier.  God  exerts  his  power  immediately  upon  his  oreatu/es,  to 
uphold,  assist,  and  excite  them  to  apt;  for  it  is  a  dictate  of  reason  as  well 
as  of  revelation,  that  ••  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being."  How 
is  it  proved  that  he  raiist  stop  here  T  that  he  cannot  form  a  more  intimate  alli- 
ance with  his  creatures  ?  that  it  would  be  unworthy  of  him  and  contrary  to  the 
nature  pf  things,  to  select  a  human  being  as  the  instrument  of  .his  agency  for 
some  great  purpose^  and  with  this  view,  to  connect  that  being  with  himself  by 
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a  peculiar  and  mysterions  relation  !  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation, 
and  tifl  we  haar  something  more  iban  clamonrs  against  it,  we  shall  continue  to 
beUeve  it  upon  the  general  evidence  that  the  Scriptures  are  true. 

Again,  infidels'object  against  the  method  by  which  the  incarnate  Redeemer 
18  said  to  have  effected  our  salvation,  namely,  by  his  substitution.  What  is  more 
inconsistent  with  justice,  than  that  one  person  should  suffer  for  another, — the 
innocent  should  bear  the  punishment  of  the  guilty!  Whatever  force  there 
may  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  be  in  this  objection,  it  has  been  rejected  by  unir 
rersal  consent;  for  the  idea  of  vicarious^  sufferings  has  prevailed  in  all  ages 
and  nations.  Jews  and  Gentiles  have  believed  that  the  Deity  might  be 
appeased,  not  only  by  the  sufferings  of  the  guilty  themselves,  but  by  the  death 
of  animals  offered  in  their  room ;  and  hence  sacrifices  were  an  essential  part 
of  their  religion.  To  whatever  original  source  the  idea  may  be  traced,  its 
universal  diffusion  is  a  proof  that  men  did  not  consider  it  as  incompatible 
with  justice,  that  the  penalty  to  which  one  individual  was  subject,  should  be 
idflicted  «n  another.  The  idea  is  admitted  still  in  all  cases  of  suretiship,  when 
one  person  is  called  to  make  good  the  engagements  which  another  has  failed 
to  fulfil*  It  may  be  said  that  in  such  cases  there  cannot  be  injustice,  because 
^e  surety,  when  he  became  responsible  for  another,  was  aware  of  the  conse- 
quences, and  according  to  the  common  sa3ring,  vdtrUi  nulla  JU  injuria.  It  is 
precisely  on  this  ground  that  we  vindicate  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ.  His  sufferings  were  voluntary,  in  the  most  perfect  sense,  the 
result  of  -generous  love  to  man,  and  of  ardent  zeal  for  the  glory  of  his  Father. 
It  would  be  contrary  to  justice  that  the  innocent  should  suffer  for  the  guilty, 
if  the  sufferer  was  compelled  to  be  the  victim ;  if  he  were  not  master  of  his 
own  life,  and,  however  willing,  had  not  a  right  to  dispose  of  it;  or  if  society 
would  be  injured  by  his  death,  and  if  the  punishment  would  be  complete  and 
final  loss  to  himself.  But  none  of  these  things  is  applicable  to  the  present 
ease.  First,  Jesns  Christ  was  a  willing  victim ;  and  when  the  time  of  his 
snfferings  was  near^  he  '^  steadfkstly  set  his  face  to  go  to  Jerusalem.'** 
Secondly,  he  was  Lord  of  his  own  life ;  he  had  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  had 
power  to  lake  itagain.t  Thirdly,  so  far  was  his  death  from  being  injurious 
to  society,  that  the  greatest  benefit  has  resulted  to  mankind  firom  it,  as  the  price 
of  their  eternal  redemption.  Lastly,  his  sufferings  have  terminated  in  unspeak- 
able  advantage  to  himself;  for  while  he  has  accomplished  the  benevolent  de- 
sign on  which  he  was  so  fhlly  bent,  he  has  obtained  the  highest  felicity  and 
glory,  and  reigns  at  the  right  hand  of  his  Father,  over  heaven  and  earth..  When 
we  consider  the  ultimate  end  of  his  sufferings,  the  manifestation  of  the  holi- 
oese  of  God,  the  mahntenance  of  his  authority,  the  restoration  of  his  law,  the 
advancement  of  the  cause  of  righteousness,  and  the  expulsion  of  sin  and  misery 
from  his  kingdom ;  the  substitution  appears  to  be  an  a6t  worthy  of  the  Supl^me 
Governor  of  the  universe,  and  in  itself  and  itd  consequences,  the  most  ^orious 
part  of  his  moral  administration. 

Once  more,  it  is  objected  that  if  the  Son  of  God  assumed  human  nature,  and 
died  for  the  salvation  of  men,  the  end  was  disproportionate  to  the  means. 
The  dispensation  would  be  unworthy  of  the  wisdom  of  God ;  for  it  is  incre- 
dible that  such  grand  preparationiB  should  have  heen  made  for  tlie  sake  of  a 
race  of  beings  so  insignificant  that  the  destruction  of  them,  and  the  earth 
whicli  they  inhabit,  would  not  have  caused  a  perceptible  blank  in  the  wide 
regions  of  creation.  But  such  reasoning  is  fallacious.  The  universe  itself  is 
as  nothing,  yea,  less  than  nothing,  in  &e  eyes  of  its  Maker.  Might  we  not 
then  say,  why  does  he  take  any  concern  in  it  ?  Why  does  he  bestow  atteu 
tion  on  particular  parts  of  it^-rfor  example,  upon  men — as  we  learn  from  expe- 
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rience  that  he  does,  in  the  dispensationff  of  his  providence !  Why  does  he 
care  for  still  more  contemptible  creatures,  insects  and  animalcules,  whom  he 
brings  into  existence  by  his  power,  and  sustains  by  his  bounty  ?  To  :reason 
from  the  greatness  of  God  and  the  littleness  of  man,  would  lead  to  conclu- 
sions which  we  know  to  be  false.  The  proper  question,  therefore,  in.  the 
present  case  is,  not  what  in  our  apprehension  did  it  become  God  to  do,  but  what 
has  he  actually  done  ?  But  we  may  give  the  argument  a  different  shape.  You 
say  that  man  was  not  worthy  of  all  this  care,  which  is  implied  in  redemption. 
But  consider  distinctly  what  was  its  object.  It  was  to  deliver  millions  of 
human  beings  from  perdition,  and  to  raise  them  to  a  stat$  of  consummate  and 
interminahle  bliss.  Was  this  an  insignificant  object  ?  Can  any  person  esti- 
mate the  yalne  of  one  soul,  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  eternity  ?  Aod 
what  is  the  value  of  myriads  of  souls  ?  Although  the  salvation  -of  men  had 
been  the  sole  object  of  reciemption,  we  must  have  pronounced  it  to  be  worthy 
of  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity,  and  to  be  a  noble  display  of  wisdom  and 
goodness.  But  are  we  sure  that  this  was  the  only  design  ?  Is .  there  no 
reason  to  think  that  it  is  a  part  of  a  great  moral  scheme,  and  that  its  effects 
extend  to  the  whole  intelligent  creation  t  Was  it  not  intended  to  be  a  mani- 
festation of  the  character  and  perfections  of  tho  Deity,  by  which  he  would  be 
exalted  in  the  eyes  of  all  orders  of  rational  beings,  .the  authority  of  his  law 
would  be  more  solemnly  established,  the  obedient  would  be  confirmed  in  their 
allegiance,  and  their  felicity  would  be  augmented.  Taken  in  this  connexion, 
our  little  world,  and  insignificant  race,  acquire  an  importance  which,  viewed 
in  themselves,  they  did  not  possess.  Man  has  been  made  the  object  of  this 
wonderful  dispensation,  not  for  his  own  sake  only,  but  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  family  dispersed  anoong  the  countless  worlds  which  roll  in  the  immen- 
sity of  space ;  and  the  ^arth  is  the  chosen  theatre  for  the  display  of  the  glories 
of  the  Godhead.  The  spot  is  nothing,  the  display  is  everything  ;  but  surely 
a  more  proper  scene  could  not  have  been  devised,  than  the  habitation  of  beings 
as  mean  as  they  were  vile ;  in  whose  salvation  there  would  be  an  impressive 
manifestation  of  the  unsearchable  riches  of  the  love  and  grace  of  the  Most 
High.  This  is  the  centre  from  which  rays  diverge  in  every  direction  through- 
out the  tiniverse,:to  illuminate  and  gladden  the  myriads  who  people  its  nume- 
rous provinces.  The  hour  of  our  redemption  is  the  most  memorable  era  in 
its  history,  the  commencement  of  a  new  order  of  things  which  will  last  for  ever. 
In  the  fifth  place,  infidels  object  to  many  of  the  &cts  related  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  absurd  and  impossible.  The  story  of  the  temptation  of  our  first 
parents,  has  afforded  an  abundant  subject  of  ridicule,  i>ecau6e  the  agent  was  a 
serpent,  and  the  sin  consisted  in  eating  an  apple.  With  regard  to  the  sin,  in 
a  moral  estimate,  the  matter  of  it  is  of  little  account;  it  is  the  disposition  which 
is  to  be  considered.  The  action  may  be  trifling  in  itself;  but  it  assumes 
another  character  when  it  proceeds  from  resistance  to  lawful  authority. 
Those  who  cannot  make  this  distinction,  are  unfit  to  be  reasoned  with.  The 
agent  was  a  serpent,  but  not  the  dumb  irrational  reptile  alone ;  for  we  learh 
from  other  places,  diat  it  was  merely  the  instrument  of  a  madignant  being, 
who  was  permitted  to  utter  articulate,  sounds  through  iu  mouth,  for  the  trial 
of  the  primitive  pair.  It  would  require  more  knowledge  of  the  invisible  world 
than  infidels  possess,  in  order  to  prove  that  this  was  impossible.  The  story 
of  Balaam's  ass  has  been  also  held  up  to  ridicule ;  but  most  unjustly.  We  dio 
not  suppose  that  the  animal  had  the.  power  of  spee6h,  and  understood  the 
sounds  which  it  uttered,  but  merely  that  it  was  enabled  to  express  a  few  words 
for  a  particular  purpose ;  and  all  objections  should  be  silenced  by  the  state- 
ment, that  **  the  Lord  opened  its  mouth,'^  fot  none  but  an  atheist  will  deny 
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^t  thifl  could  be  done  by  omnipotence.  He  who  made  man's  mouth  could 
make  other  creatures  to  speak  like  men ;  and  we  know  that  some  irrational 
creatures  are  taught  by  human  art  to  pronounce  words,  without  understanding 
them*  The  history  of  the  deluge  has  been  assailed  by  many  objections, 
although  our  earth  exhibits  every  where  proofs  that  it  has  suffered  a  dreadful 
convubion,  in  which  water  was  the  agent.  If  it  be  asked,  where  water  could 
be  found  in  such  quantity  as  to  coyer  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe  ?  I  can- 
not tell ;  but  does  it  follow,  that  he  who  made  the  sea  and  the  dry  land  could 
not  provide  it  ?  If  it  be  asked,  how  the  various  kinds  of  animals  could  bo 
brought  together  from  their  distant  abodes  into  one  place  ?  I  can  see  no  diflU 
culty  in  believing  the  fact,  since  they  are  always  under  the  control  and  direc- 
tioii  of  the  Author  of  their  instincts.  If  it  be  asked,  how  they  could  all  be 
contained  in  the  ark  ?  I  answer,  that  it  has  been  proved,  by  accurate  calcula- 
tion, to  have  afforded  ample  space  for  them,  and  for  food  to  sustain  them 
during  the  time  of  the  confinement.  If  it  be  asked,  how  such  an  unwieldy 
body  could  be  prevented  from  oversetting  in  the  waters,  and  being  over- 
whelmed by  the  fury  of  waves  and  currents  ?  It  is  enough  to  know,  that  it 
was  under  the  protection  of  Providence.  The  miracle  recorded  in  Joshua, 
where  tlte  sun  and  moon  are  said  to  have  stood  still,  has  been  pronounced  to 
be  impossible  according  to  the  constitution  of  nature.  It  is  pitiful  to  say  that 
the  sun  could  not  stand  still  because  it  does  not  move ;  for  the  history  speaks 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  age,  and  was  intended  to  record  simply  the  ap- 
pearance to  the  eye,  to  which  the  language  of  men,  whether  philosophers  or 
peasants,  is  still  conformed  in  common  conversation.  Whether  the  effect  was 
produced  by  a  supernatural  refraction,  or  whether  the  motion  of  the  earth 
around  its  axis  was  suspended,  we  do  not  possess  the  means  of  determining. 
In  either  case  there  was  a  miracle ;  and  both  were  alike  easy  to  Omnipo- 
tence. He  who  gave  law  to  nature  could  stop  its  course  without  the  slightest 
injury  to  the  system.  I  shall  take  notice,  in  the  last  place,  of  the  fate  of  Jonah, 
who  was  three  days  in  the  belly  or  stomach  of  a  whale,  or  rathsr  a  great  fish, 
for  the  word  is  general,  and  does  not  inform  us  of  the  species.  To  account 
for  the  fact  upon  natural  principles,  it  has  been  stated,  that  a  living  substance 
is  not  acted  upon  by  the  juices  of  the  stomach,  and  that  persons  in  whom  the 
foramen  ovale  remains  open  can  live  without  breathing  for  a  considerable 
time.  But  although  these  things  were  true,  for  what  purpose  are  they  resorted 
to  T  Is  it  to  prove  that  what  has  been  accounted  a  miracle  was  an  event,  un- 
common indeed,  but  not  supernatural?  There  is  no  occasion  to  summon 
6od*s  own  laws  to  his  assistance ;  for  no  person,  who  believes  that  he  is 
omnipotent,  can  doubt  that  he  could  have  preserved  Jonah  in  his  perilous 
situation.  Nothing  is  more  absurd  than  to  object  to  a  miracle  on  account  of 
its  difficulty ;  for  in  doing  so,  we  set  limits  to  the -power  of  God,  and  assimi- 
late it  to  the  power  of  man,  which  succeeds  in  some  cases  and  fails  in  others. 
God  could  as  easily  make  us  live  in  water  or  in  fire,  as  in  air,  because,  being 
the  sole  Author  of  life,  he  could  support  it  without  means,  or  in  opposition  to 
the  natural  causes  of  its  destruction.  If  an  alleged  miracle  is  not  physically 
impossible,  its  greatness  does  not  in  any  degree  diminish  its  credibility ;  and 
all  that  concerns  us  is  to  ascertain  that  it  is  fully  attested. 

In  the  sixth  place,  infidels  object,  that  some  things  in  the  Scriptures  are 
unworthy  of  God,  and  reflect  upon  the  excellence  of  his  nature,  the  purity  of 
his  character,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  procedure.  The  Scriptures,  it  is  said, 
give  us  false  ideas  of  God,  while  they  represent  him  as  a  corporeal  being,  who 
has  eyes,  ears,  hands  and  feet,  and  attribute  to  him  human  infirmities  and  pas- 
sions, as  hope,  fear,  grief,  repentance,  ^.  But  the  man  who  serioasly  ad- 
vances this  objection  must  be  strangely  deficient  in  candour,  if  his  reading  has 
not  been  confined  to  the  few  passages  with  which  he  is  dissatisfied.    There 
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is  no  book  which  is  so  careful  to  admonish  us  against  supposing  that  God 
bears  any  resemblance  to  his  creatures,  and  gives  such  sublime  descriptions  of 
him  as  infinite,  independent,  immutable,  and  possessed  of  every  possible  per- 
fection. "  To  whom  will  ye  liken  me,  or  shall  I  be  equal  ?  saith  the  Holy 
One.*'*  Such  passages  are  an  efiectnal  antidote  to  those  in  which  he  is  spoken 
of  after  the  manner  of  men,  to  assist  our  feeble  conceptions,  and  to  impress 
abstract  truths  more  strongly  upon  our  minds,  through  the  medium  of  the 
imagination  and  the  senses.  If  he  has  an  arm,  it  is  an  arm  which  sustains  all 
nature ;  if  he  has  eyes,  they  are  eyes  which  survey  the  universe  at  a  glance, 
and  see  in  the  dark  ;  if  he  has  ears,  they  hear  the  thoughts  and  desires  of  the 
heart.  With  respect  to  his  hope  and  fear,  his  sorrow  and  repentance,  the 
abuse  of  these  attributions  is  guarded  against  by  the  explicit  declaration,  that 
'*  all  his  works  are  known  to  him  from  the  beginniqg  of  the  woHd,"  and  that 
he  **  works  all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  will,"  or  that  he  foresees 
every  thing,  and  every  thing  is  in  unison  with  his  eternal  decrees.  It  is  ob- 
jected again,  that  the  Scriptures  make  God  the  author  of  sin,  by  representing 
him  as  tempting  men,  hardening  their  hearts,  and  putting  it  into  their  minds 
to  do  evil.  But  justice  requires,  that,  if  possible,  we  should  explain  a  book 
consistently  with  itself ;  and  when  we  find  the  Scriptures  afiSrming  that  God 
is  a  being  of  unspotted  purity,  that  he  holds  sin  in  abhorrence,  and  the  great 
end  of  the  dispensations  of  providence  and  grace  is  to  reclaim  men  from  it, 
are  we  not  bound  to  put  a  favourable  construction  upon  expressions  which 
seem  to  be  of  a  contrary  import  ?  Viewed  in  their  connexion,  they  can  only 
mean  that  God  did  not  interpose  to  change  the  dispositions  of  the  persons 
referred  to ;  that  he  left  them  to  themselves  ;  and  that  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  placed  had  a  tendency  to  elicit  their  depravity,  and  to  confirm 
their  criminal  purposes.  Farther,  the  morality  of  some  commands  which 
issued  from  God  has  been  impeached ;  and  they  have  been  accused  of  sanc- 
tioning cruelty,  injustice,  and  fraud.  Among  the  number  is  the  command  to 
Abraham  to  offer  up  Isaac.  Can  it  be  believed  that  the  Deity  would  require 
a  human  sacrifice  ?  We  may  say,  that  God  had  no  design  to  accept  such  a 
sacrifice,  and  that  nothing  more  was  intended  than  to  make  trial  of  the  faith  of 
the  patriarch,  and  furnish  a  noble  example  of  obedience  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions. But  if  Isaac  had  been  slain,  would  any  injustice  have  been  done  T 
Not  surely  to  Isaac,  whose  life  was  forfeited  by  sin,  like  that  of  all  other  men, 
and  might  be  taken  from  him  in  this  way,  as  well  as  by  disease.  It  would 
have  been  painful  to  his  father  to  be  the  agent ;  but  the  right  of  the  supreme 
Governor  to  prescribe  any  service  to  his  subjects  is  indisputable  ;  and  in  obey- 
ing him  they  can  do  no  wrong.  What  shall  be  said  of  the  command  to  exter- 
minate the  nations  of  Canaan,  which  seems  rather  to  have  proceeded  from  the 
demon  of  destruction,  than  from  the  merciful  Governor  of  mankind  ?  Let  the 
case  be  stated  as  it  was.  These  nations  were  impious  and  profligate  in  a  more 
than  ordinary  degree ;  and  will  it  be  doubted,  that  if  the  divine  government 
is  moral,  they  deserved  to  be  punished  ?  Had  God  employed  an  earthquake 
to  bury  them  under  the  ruins  oif  their  dwellings,  would  any  man  have  thought 
that  he  had  dealt  unjustly  with  them  ?  There  seems  no  more  injustice  in  root- 
ing them  out  by  the  sword  of  the  Israelites  ;  and  there  was  a  fitness  in  mak- 
ing them  the  instruments,  because,  having  witnessed  the  sufferings  of  the  Ca- 
naanites,  and  knowing  the  cause  of  them,  Uiey  would  be  more  effectually 
restrained  from  imitating  their  abominable  practices.  The  command  to  the 
Israelites  to  spoil  the  Egyptians  is  justified  on  these  grounds  ;  that  the  Sove- 
reign Proprietor  has  a  right  to  transfer  the  property  of  one  person  to  another, 
and  that  the  present  was  an  instance  of  just  retribution,  because  the  Israelites 
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had  long  laboured  for  the  good  of  the  Egyptians,  bat  had  been  craelly  oppress- 
ed, and  defrauded  of  their  due.  The  means  are  objected  to,  because,  to  bor* 
row  implies  a  promise  to  restore,  while  it  is  certain  that  the  Israelites  had  no 
such  intention.  But  this  difficulty  exists  only  in  our  translation ;  for  the 
original  says,  that  they  were  commanded  to  cuk  jewels  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
raiment  from  their  neighbours ;  and  to  account  for  the  success  of  a  simple 
request,  it  is  stated,  that  *'  the  Lord  gave  the  people  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Egyptians.*** 

Our  limits  permit  me  to  take  notice  only  of  a  few  objections  of  this  kind  as 
a  specimen.  Passing,  therefore,  many  which  have  been  advanced,  I  shall 
mention  only  other  two,  which  are  founded  on  the  history  of  the  Israelites* 
The  idea  that  they  were  a  peculiar  people  is  rejected  as  implying  partiality  in 
the  Deity,  and  establishing  a  system  of  favouritism  on  the  ruins  of  universal 
benevolence.  This  objection  will  deserve  an  answer  when  it  is  proved  that 
creatures  have  a  claim  upon  their  Creator,  and  that  he  is  bound  to  treat  them 
all  upon  equal  terms.  But  we  shall  look  for  such  proof  in  vain,  and  the  whole 
history  of  providence  is  opposed  to  it ;  for,  as  individuals  enjoy  different  de- 
grees of  understanding,  health,  and  riches,  so  nations  are  at  present,  and  have 
always  been,  differently  situated  in  respect  of  soil,  climate,  civilization,  and, 
in  short,  in  respect  of  both  physical  and  moral  advantages.  The  peculiar  pri- 
vileges enjoyed  by  the  Israelites  include  something  of  greater  importance, 
namely,  the  exclusive  possession  of  divine  revelation  ;  but  if  God  did  not  owe 
a  revelation  to  mankind,  there  was  no  injustice  in  giving  it  to  one  people,  and 
withholding  it  from  others.  The  law  which  was  enjoined  upon  this  select 
people  has  been  boldly  condemned  as  unworthy  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  God.  Its  precepts  have  been  called  trifling,  unmeaning,  vexatious  ;  calculated 
only  to  foster  superstition,  and  to  substitute  external  observances  for  purity  of 
heart.  A  vindication  of  the  ceremonial  law,  against  which  these  charges  are 
chiefly  directed,  would  lead  to  a  lengthened  discussion.  We  should  always  re- 
member, that  it  was  not  the  only  law. delivered  to  the  Israelites,  but  was  accom- 
panied with  the  moral  law,  which  was  summed  up  in  the  two  precepts  of  love 
to  God,  and  love  to  our  neighbour,  and  reminded  them  that  piety  and  holiness 
constituted  the  essence  of  religion*  This  being  the  case,  whatever  might  be 
the  effect  upon  individuals  of  the  constitution  under  which  they  were  placed, 
its  native  tendency  was,  not  to  cherish  superstition,  but  to  inspire  noble  senti- 
ments and  holy  dispositions.  It  is  impossible  for  us,  who  live  at  such  a  dis- 
tance of  time,  and  are  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  state  of  things  in  that 
age,  to  account  for  every  precept ;  but,  from  some  particulars  which  have 
come  to  our  knowledge,  we  may  conclude,  that  all  the  precepts  were  wise  and 
necessary,  as  preservatives  from  the  customs  of  the  idolatrous  nations  with 
which  the  Israelites  were  surrounded.  In  judging  of  a  law,  fairness  requires 
that  we  should  consider  its  design.  Now,  we  know  that  the  ceremonial  law 
was  not  intended  merely  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  Israelites  in  matters  of 
relifion,  but  had  a  reference  to  another  dispensation,  the  great  events  of  which 
it  prefifpred.  In  this  connexion  it  should  be  viewed,  and  then  many  of  its 
institutions,  of  which  a  satisfactory  account  could  not  be  otherwise  given,  will 
appear  to  have  been  framed  with  consummate  wisdom,  in  order  to  direct  their 
thoughts  to  the  events  of  futurity,  and  likewise  to  furnish,  in  the  exact  fulfil- 
ment of  its  types,  a  new  proof  of  its  own  divinity,  as  well  as  an  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  in  which  it  received  its  accomplishment  The  wis- 
dom of  God  is  illustrated  by  the  harmony  of  the  law  and  the  gospel. 

In  the  last  place,  the  supposed  contradictions  in  the  Scriptures  furnish  a 
fTound  of  objection :  for  it  is  said,  How  can  a  book  be  true  which  asserts  one 
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thing  in  one  place,  and  a  different  thing  in  another?  And  above  all,  how  can 
it  have  proceeded  from  Him  who  is  *'  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 
ever  ?"  It  is  not  enough  to  answer,  that  these  discrepancies  do  not  affect  the 
general  truth  of  our  religion,  because  a  testimony  may  be  substantially  true 
although  the  witnesses  do  not  agree  in  some  subordinate  points.  Contradic- 
tion in  minute  matters  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  inspiration;  and, 
instead  of  evading  the  objection,  we  must  endeavour  to  meet  it,  if  we  would 
maintain  the  divine  authority  of  the  record. 

In  some  cases,  the  contradiction  is  only  apparent,  and  is  removed  by  an 
explanation  of  the  passages.  When  Solomon  says,  «*  answer  not  a  fool  accord- 
ing to  his  folly ;"  and  again,  *'  answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly ;"  *  the 
reasons  subjoined  to  these  injunctions  show  us  that  he  viewed  the  case  in 
different  lights,  and  intimate  that  what  would  be  proper  at  one  time,  would 
be  improper  at. another.  If  **the  strength  of  Israel  will  not  lie,  nor  repent," 
and  it  is  affirmed  that  he  repented  having  set  Saul  king  over  Israel,t  there 
is  no  real  opposition  in  these  two  statements.  God  does  not  repent  in  the 
sense  of  changing  his  counsels,  but  he  repents  in  the  sense  of  changing  his 
dispensations ;  for,  like  a  man  who  has  altered  his  design,  he  reversed  what 
he  had  formerly  done.  The  apostle  James  seems  to  be  at  variance  with 
Moses,  because  the  one  says,  '*  Let  no  man  say,  when  he  is  tempted,  I  am 
tempted  of  God;*'  and  the  other  tells  us  that  the  Lord  '*  did  tempt  Abraham  ;*^{ 
but  the  difficulty  is  removed  by  the  simple  observation,  that  James  means  by 
temptiog,  soliciting  to  sin,  while  Moses  means,  making  trial  of  faith  and 
obedience. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  there  are  some  contradictions  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  reconcile ;  but  as  they  may  be  accounted  for  by  a  false  reading, 
candour  requires  that  we  should  admit  this  solution ;  and,  in  some  cases, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should,  because  the  error  is  such,  that  it 
could  not  be  committed  by  the  original  writer.  For  example,  we  read  that 
Ahaziah  was  forty  and  two  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  although,  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  we  are  told  that  his  father  died  at  the  age  of  forty,  and 
besides,  he  was  his  youngest  son.  No  man  in  his  senses  would  thus  contra- 
dict himself,  and  assert  an  absolute  impossibility ;  and  we  therefore  believe 
that  the  proper  reading  is  twenty-two,  as  we  find  it  in  another  book.§  In  the 
same  way  we  explain  the  different  accounts  of  the  age  of  Jehoiachin  at  the 
commencement  of  his  reign,  who  is  said,  in  Kings,  to  have  been  eighteen,  and 
in  Chronicles,  to  have  been  eighull  From  the  same  cause,  too,  Solomon  is 
represented,  in  one  place,  as  having  forty  thousand  stalls  for  horses,  and  in 
another  place,  as  having  only  four  thousand. f  In  a  book  so  ancient  as  the  Old 
Testament,  and  which  has  been  so  oflen  transcribed,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
some  mistakes  should  have  been  committed;  and  without  a  miracle,  they 
could  not  have  been  prevented.  This  is  not  a  mere  supposition,  but  a  fact 
clearly  established,  by  the  collections  which  learned  men  have  made  of  various 
readings ;  and  there  is  no  case,  in  which  a  transcriber  was  more  liable  to  err 
than  in  numbers,  especially  if  they  were  expressed  not  by  words,  but  by  letters 
or  arbitrary  marks. 

The  following  general  remarks  are  applicable  to  historical  and  chronolo- 
gical difficulties,  and  may  be  successfully  employed  in  many  cases  to  remove 
them  ;  *♦  that  in  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  in  other  histories,  the  order  of  time 
is  not  always  strictly  observed ;  that  the  same  persons  and  places  have  some- 
times different  names ;  and  in  the  case  of  years  and  numbers  of  any  kind, 

•  Prov.  xxvL  4,  5.  +1  8am.  xv.  11.  29. 

j^  James  L  13.    Gen.  xxiL  1.  4  2  Chron.  xxiL  2.    2  Kings  viu.  26. 

I  2  Kings  xxiv.  8.    2  Chron.  zzxvl  9.  ^1  Kmgs  iv.  26.    2  Chran.  ix.  26. 
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round  numbera  are  used,  or  an  even  namber  is  pat  for  another,  which  was 
in  a  small  degree  deficient  or  redandant ;  that  periods  of  time,  as  for  example, 
the  reigns  of  kings,  have  different  dates,  a  king  being  reckoned  to  have  com* 
menced  his  reign,  either  at  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  or  when  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  government ;  that  an  event,  which,  from  its  simi- 
larity to  another,  is  supposed  to  be  the  same,  may  be  different,  and  is  there- 
fore related  with  soipe  difference  of  circumstances  ;  and  that  there  may  be  an 
apparent  discrepance  in  the  relation  of  the  same  transaction  by  two  or  more 
writers,  because  one  omits  some  particulars  which  have  been  mentioned  by 
another,  or  adds  particulars  of  which  another  has  taken  no  notice."* 

By  referring  to  different  dates,  we  account  for  the  difference  in  the  number 
of  years.  When  it  is  said,  in  one  place,  that  Abraham's  seed  should  be,  for 
four  hundred  years,  strangers  in  a  land  which  was  not  theirs,  and  in  another, 
.that  they  were  delivered  from  Egypt  at  the  expiration  of  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years  ;t  the  date,  in  the  first,  is  from  the  birth  of  Isaac ;  and  in  the 
second,  from  the  call  of  the  patriarch.  I  shall  produce  one  instance  of  seem- 
ing contradiction,  arising  from  a  disregard  of  the  order  of  time.  According 
to  John,  Christ  was  anointed  at  Bethany  six  days  before  the  passover,  but 
Matthew  does  not  speak  of  it  till  within  two  days  of  the  feast.:]:  It  was  then 
that  Judas  offered  to  betray  his  Master ;  and  in  relating  his  treachery,  Mat- 
thew recollected  the  event  which  compelled  him  to  consummate  his  design, 
the  rebuke  which  he  received  from  Christ  some  days  before,  when  he  com- 
plained of  the  waste  of  the  ointment. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  to  give  you  a  specimen  of  the  modes  of 
reconciling  different  passages.  The  subject  is  extensive,  and  you  must  be 
referred  to  the  authors  who  have  treated  it  at  length.  The  two  genealogies  of 
Christ  are  so  widely  different,  that  there  is  no  way  of  accounting  for  them, 
bat  by  the  supposition,  that  Matthew  gives  his  descent  from  David,  in  the 
line  of  Joseph,  his  reputed  father ;  and  Luke,  his  descent  in  the  line  of  Mary 
his  mother.^  Jesus,  says  Luke,  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  being  JW  m- 
Mt^trt,  not  really,  but  as  was  supposed^  the  son  of  Joseph,  whose  true  father 
was  Jacob,  bnt  he  is  here  called  the  son  of  Heli,  because  he  was  his  son-in- 
law,  being  married  to  Mary  his  daughter.  The  different  accounts  of  the 
superscription  on  the  cross  may  be  reconciled  by  the  circumstance,  that  it  was 
written  in  different  languages  ;  whence  one  of  the  evangelists  has  given  it 
from  the  Hebrew,  another  from  the  Greek,  and  another  from  the  Latin. 
**  This  is  Jesus,  the  king  of  the  Jews  ;"  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  king  of  the 
Jews  ;*'  *«  This  is  the  king  of  the  Jews.'*||  In  like  manner,  with  regard 
to  the  exclamation  of  the  centurion,  who  said,  according  to  Matthew,  '*  Truly 
this  was  the  Son  of  God ;"  but,  according  to  Luke,  '*  Certainly  this  was  a 
righteous  man  :'*f  both  accounts  may  be  true,  for  he  may  have  uttered  both 
sentences,  although  each  of  these  evangelists  has  chosen  to  give  only  one  of 
them. 

No  wise  man  will  be  surprised  that  we  meet  with  difficulties  in  revelation  ; 
nor  will  they  have  any  undue  effect  upon  an  honest  mind.  They  certainly 
call  for  investigation,  but  no  greater  importance  should  be  attached  to  them 
than  they  really  possess.  We  should  pronounce  that  man  to  be  a  fool,  who, 
having  complete  evidence  of  a  fact  presented  to  him,  should  continue  to  enter- 
tain doubts  of  it,  because  there  were  some  things  connected  with  it  which  he 
was  unable  to  explain.     In  cases  of  this  kind,  our  judgment  should  be  deter 

*  Einj  on  Inspiratioii,  p  297.  f  Gen.  xv.  13.    Exod.  ziL  40. 

\  John  xiL  1.  3.    Matt  x^vi.  2. 7.  4  Mstt  L     Luke  iii  23,  et  seq. 

I  Matt  xxTiL  37.    John  xix.  19.    Lake  zxiiL  38. 
1  Matt  TTtVL  54.    Luke  xxiiL  47. 
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mined  by  the  preponderance  of  the  evidence.  If  the  argnmentfl  for  the  con*  . 
elusion  are  superior  to  the  arf^ments  against  it,  we  do  not  act  rationally,  but 
absurdly,  when  we  withhold  our  assent.  It  must  be  a  weak  or  a  prejudiced 
mind  which  is  influenced  by  some  objections  to  reject  Christianity,  notwith- 
standing the  abundant  evidence  by  which  its  clainM  are  established  ;  and  we 
have  reason  to  suspect,  that  the  heart  is  in  fault  still  more  than  the  head,  and 
that  in  this  case,  men  hate  the  light  because  their  deeds  are  evil.. 


LECTURE  XL 

INSPIRATION  OF  THE  SACRED  WRTTERa 

Intpiration  claimed  by  the  Writers  of  Scriptore — ^Different  Opinions  respecting  it — Plenary 
Inspiration — Degrees  of  Inspiration  according  to  the  Jews ;  According  to  Christian  Divines : 
Superintendence,  Elevation,  Suggestion — Account  of  the  different  Degrees  of  Inspiration — 
In  what  Sense  the  Scriptures  are  the  Word  of  Qod — ^Did  Inspiration  extend  to  the  Lan- 
guage 1 — Character  of  Persons  inspired ;  Modes  of  In^>iratioii — ^Privilege  of  Moses. 

I  HAVB  endeavoured,  in  the  preceding  lectures,  to  prove  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  Scriptures  ;  that  they  were  written  by  the  persons  to  whom 
they  are  ascribed,  and  that  their  contents,  are  worthy  of  credit.  These  two 
points  are  sufficient  to  establish  the  truth  of  our  religion.  It  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  inquire,  whether  the  sacred  writers  were  supernaturally  qualified 
for  composing  the  records  of  revelation  ;  because  if  their  veracity  and  compe- 
tence are  ascertained,  the  facts  which  they  attest  furnish  satisfactory  evidence 
of  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity.  But  however  fully  we  might  be  con- 
vinced of  the  general  truth  of  our  religion,  when  we  proceed  to  examine  its 
nature,  to  investigate  its  doctrines,  precepts,  institutions,  and  promises,  we 
could  not  have  perfect  confidence  in  the  detailed  account,  although  we  should 
entertain  no  suspicion  of  the  honesty  of  the  writers,  unless  we  had  reason  to 
believe  that  they  were  assisted  in  drawing  it  up,  so  as  to  commit  no  mistakes 
eitherin  narrating  or  in  reasoning,  and  to  leave  out  nothing  which  was  essential 
to  the  system.  Our  confidence  would  be  the  less,  when,  not  to  mention  the 
difficulty,  or  rather  the  impossibility,  which  persons  of  the  greatest  talents 
must  have  felt,  to  avoid  all  error  in  an  account  so  complicated,  and  embracing 
so  great  a  variety  of  matter,  we  reflect  that  the  sacred  writers  were  men  with- 
out education,  unskilled  in  composition,  and  consequently  inadequate  to  the 
task.  It  might  have  almost  been  assumed,  a  priori^  that  if  God  was  pleased 
to  give  a  revelation  to  the  world,  he  would  not  expose  it  to  the  hazard  of  being 
misrepresented,  corrupted,  and  mutilated,  through  the  infirmity  of  those  who 
should  undertake  to  transmit  it  to  succeeding  generations  ;  and  that,  by  a 
continuation  of  the  miraculous  agency  which  a  revelation  implies,  he  would  so 
influence  their  minds,  that  those  who  lived  at  a  distance  in  respect  of  time  and 
place,  should  have  the  same  advantages  for  exactly  knowing  its  contents,  as 
they  had  to  whom  it  was  primarily  delivered.  And  surely,  to  those  who 
admit  that  miracles  are  wrought  to  attest  revelation,  it  will  not  seem  incredi- 
ble that  there  should  have  been  one  miracle  more,  so  obviously  necessary,  as 
the  inspiration  of  the  persons  by  whom  it  was  committed  to  writing.  The 
possibility  of  inspiration  none  but  an  atheist  will  deny  ;  and  it  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  its  probability  should  be  called  in  question  by  any  who  bear 
the  Christian  name,  while  they  are  compelled  to  admit  ^e  fact  in  the  case  of 
♦he  prophets. 
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It  is  not,  however,  by  reasoning,  the  solidity  of  which  might  be  dispoted, 
that  we  prove  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  We  appeal  to  their  own  tes- 
timony, and  might  produce  many  passages  in  which  it  is  explicitly  asserted, 
or  plainly  implied.  I  shall  quote  the  words  of  Paul,  in  the  second  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  because  whatever  attempt  some  critics  have  made  to  evade  their 
force,  they  convey  distinct  information  to  those  who  are  candidly  disposed  to 
receive  it :  *'  all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for 
doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness."*  I 
acknowledge  that  the  apostle  must  be  understood  to  speak  only  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  which  Timothy  had  known  (Vom  his  childhood,  for  when  he  was  a 
child  no  part  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  had  been  published  ;  but  if  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  former  is  established,  that  of  the  latter  will  be  readily  conceded. 
It  has  been  affirmed  that  the  verse  ebould  be  rendered  thus — *'  Every  writing 
divinely  inspired  is  profitable ;"  and  it  is  thus  converted  into  a  general  propo- 
sition, which  does  not  vouch  for  the  inspiration  of  any  particular  book,  and 
leaves  the  question  undecided,  what  books  are  inspired.  This  makes  it  a  pro- 
position whrch  communicates  jio  specific  information,  and  is  as  superfluous  as 
it  would  be  to  tell  us  that  the  sun  gives  light.  It  would  have  never  entered 
into  the  mind  of  any  man  to  suppose  that  a  book  really  inspired  was  of  no  use. 
But  although  we  should  admit  the  translation,  it  goes  farther  than  its  authors 
intended ;  for  while  it  was  their  design  to  destroy  th*^  evidence  arising  from 
the  words,  in  behalf  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  they  still 
bear  explicit  testimony  to  it.  The  apostle  had  mentioned  them  in  the  preced- 
ing verse,  and  be  now  adds,  **  every  inspired  writing  is  profitable,"  evidently 
assigning  the  reason  why  these  Scriptures  were  able  to  make  Timothy  wise 
unto  salvation.  It  was  their  inspiration  which  made  them  profitable  for  doc- 
trine, reproof,  correction,  and  instruction  in  righteousness.  We  can  conceive 
DO  reason  for  the  mention  of  inspired  writings  in  this  connexion,  but  to  attest 
the  inspiration  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Thus  the  translation 
turns  out  an  abortive  attempt  to  weaken  or  overthrow  the  authority  of  the 
Jewish  isanon.  That  it  is  a  mistranslation,  every  person  will  see  on  consult- 
ing the  original,  wwa,  yfou^  Btaamwne  juu  m^^fue.  The  conjunction  tuu,  which  con- 
nects Bi  mm^TH  and  mtf^nf^f  clearly  shows  that  both  adjectives  belong  to  the  pre- 
dicate of  the  proposition,  and  that  muu  yftt^  alone  is  the  subject.  No  exam- 
ple can  be  produced  where  two  adjectives  are-  thus  joined,  of  which  the  one 
belongs  to  the  subject,  and  the  other  to  the  predicate.  Had  Paul  meant  to 
express  the  idea  which  these  critics  attach  to  his  words,  he  would  have  left  out 
the  conjunction,  or  perhaps  have  substituted  the  verb  of  existence,  f^n,  as  a 

copulative.      n«0'A  yfatpu  (kmrftuante  nftfu^oc,  Or,  irao'A  y^nj^  dttrnt/^n^  f^nv  «<^^uoc.     This, 

then,  is  the  proper  translation,  every  toriting  is  divineli/  inspired,  and  is  pro* 
JUable ;  that  is,  every  one  of  the  writings  referred  to  m  the  preceding  verse, 
under  the  desigrnation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  and  thus  he  asserts  the  inspira- 
tion of  all  the  books  contained  in  the  sacred  volume  of  the  Jews. 

There  are  many  other  passages  in  which  the  inspiratk)n  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  asserted  or  implied.  The  books  are  called  the  **  oracles  of  God,"t 
by  which  designation  Uiey  are  plainly  referred  to  a  divine  origin,  and  distin- 
guished from  human  compositions.  They  are  frequently  quoted  under  the 
name  of  Scripture,  the  writing  by  way  of  eminence ;  that  is,  the  inspired 
writing,  according  to. the  words  of  Paul,  which  have  been  considered.  Our 
Saviour  appealed  to  them  as  containing  the  words  of  eternal  life,  and  bearing 
testimony  to  him  ;{  And  ffave  his  sanction  to  them  all,  as  arranged  by  the  Jews 
in  the  three  divisions  of  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms.§     When 

*  3  Tim.  iil  16.  f  Actf  riL  38.    Rom.  iii.  2.    Heb.  v.  13.     IPetiv.  11. 

t  John  V.  89.  ^  Lake  xziv.  44. 
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we  look  into  the  Old  Testament  itself,  we  find  the  claim  of  inspiration  repeat- 
edly and  explicitly  advanced.  Moses  affirms  that  he  wrote  part,  at  least,  of 
the  Pentateuch  by  the  command  of  God  ;*  David  tells  us,  that  **  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  spake  by  him,  and  his  word  was  in  his  ton^e,*'t  and  all  the  pro- 
phets delivered  their  messages  in  the  name  of  Jehovah. 

There  are  many  particulars  from  which  the  same  conclusion  may  be  drawn, 
with  respect  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  evident  that  the  wri- 
ters were  not  left  to  their  own  unassisted  faculties,  from  the  promise  of  our 
Saviour,  that  the  Father  would  send  the  Spirit  in  his  name,  *'  who  should  leach 
them  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance  whatsoever  he  had 
said  unto  them."t  "  Uowbeit,'*  he  adds,  **  when  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is 
come,  he  will  guide  you  into  dl  truth  ;  for  he  shall  not  speak  of  himself,  but 
whatsoever  he  shall  hear,  that  shall  he  speak  ;  and  he  will  show  you  things  to 
come."§  He  likewise  admonished  them,  when  they  were  brought  before  ma- 
gistrates and  councils  for  his  sake,  to  '*  take  no  thought  what  they  should  say, 
because  it  would  be  given  them  in  that  hour  what  they  should  speak  ;"||  that 
is,  proper  sentiments  and  words  would  be  suggested  to  them.  We  do  not  surely 
overstrain  these  promises,  when  we  infer  from  them  that  they  enjoyed  the 
same  supematund  assistance  in  composing  their  narrations  and  epistles  ;  in 
which  it  was  at  least  equally  necessary,  as  these  were  to  be  the  rule  of  faidi 
and  practice  to  the  church  in  all  ages.  Accordingly,  they  did  claim  inspiration, 
not  only  by  placing  their  own  writings  on  a  level  with  those  of  the  prophets, 
but  by  many  express  declarations.  Thus  Paul  tells  us,  in  the  name  of  his 
brethren,  that  they  have  received  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  they  might  know 
the  things  which  were  freely  given  them  of  God ;  *'•  which  things  also  we 
speak,  not  in  the  words  which  man*s  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  teacheth.^'f  With  respect  to  himself,  he  affirms  that  he  had  ^*  the 
mind  of  Christ  :"**  that  the  things  which  he  wrote  were  '*  the  commandments 
of  the  Lord  ;**tt  that  the  gospel  which  he  preached,  he  had  received  **  by  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  ;*':(!):  and  that  whosoever  despised  the  things  which 
he  and  his  brethren  taught,  despised  not  man  but  God,  who  had  given  to  them 
the  Holy  Ghosu§§  John  speaks  thus  of  all  the  apostles :  ''  We  are  of  God ; 
he  that  knoweth  God  heareth  us ;  he  that  is  not  of  God  heareth  not  us. 
Hereby  know  we  the  Spirit  of  truth,  and  the  spirit  of  error."||||  You  observe 
that  some  of  the  passages  now  quoted  refer  directly  to  their  writings,  and  that 
in  them  all  it  is  assumed,  that  the  apostles  were  supernaturally  assisted  in 
communicating  the  gospel  to  mankind,  and  consequently  in  committing  it  to 
writing  as  well  as  in  preaching  it. 

On  the  ground  of  these  declarations,  it  has  been  generally  admitted,  that 
there  is  a  specific  diflerence  between  the  sacred  books  and  human  composi- 
tions. Their  inspiration  has  been  generally  acknowledged ;  but  the  question, 
how  far  it  extends,  has  given  rise  to  a  diversity  of  opinions.  Some  have  had 
the  boldness  to  deny  it  altogether ;  and  some  have  circumscribed  it  within 
very  narrow  limits.  "  I  think,"  says  Dr.  PriesUey,  "  that  the  Scriptures  were 
written  without  any  particular  inspiration,  by  men  who  wrote  according  to  the 
best  of  their  knowledge,  and  who,  from  their  circumstances,  could  not  be 
mistaken  with  respect  to  the  greater  facts,  of  which  they  were  proper  wit- 
nesses, but  like  other  men  subject  to  prejudice,  might  be  liable  to  adopt  a 
hasty  and  ill-grounded  opinion,  concerning  things  which  did  not  fall  within  the 
compass  of  their  own  knowledge,  and  which  hiul  no  connexion  with  any  thing 
that  was  so."     It  must  strike  you  at  once,  that  this  is  a  direct  contradiction  of 

*  Deat  xxxl  19. 22.        f  2  Sam.  xxiiL  2.       t  John  xiv.  26.        §  John  ztL  13. 
I  Matt  X.  19.  5  1  Cor.  it  13.  ••  Ibid.  18.  ft  1  Cor.  xiv.  37. 

^t  GaL  L  12.  §§  1  Theaa.  iv.  8.        ||  1  John  tv.  6. 
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ihe  saci^d  writers,  and  an  impeschment  of  their  ireracity ;  and  if  they  hare 
told  ns  a  fidsehood,  when  they  asserted  their  inspiration,  how  can  we  give 
credit  to  them  in  any  other  thing  ?  If  they  were  all  deceived  on  this  point 
by  imagination,  they  were  incompetent  witnesses ;  and  if  they  were  not  de- 
ceived, they  have  forfeited  all  title  to  our  confidence.  Dr.  Priestley  found  it 
necessary  to  destroy  the  authority  of  the  record,  that  he  might  pave  the  way 
for  establishing  his  own  system,  fh>m  Which  aU  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity are  ex<nuded,  and  might  be  at  liberty  to  beliete  as  much  or  as  little  as 
be  pleased.  It  is  strange  to  suppose  a  revelation  to  have  been  given  so  full  of 
misstatements,  and  false  reasonings,  that  in  order  to  discover  what  is  true  and 
what  is  false  we  must  end  where  we  began,  by  making  reason  the  supreme 
judge  in  religion.  Others  have  maintained,  that  the  inspiration  of  the  apostles 
was  only  occasional ;  that  they  were  not  always  assisted  and  guided  by  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  and  that  consequently,  being  sometimes  led  to  themselves,  they 
thought  and  reasoned  like  ordinary  men.  As  this  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  unsup- 
ported by  proof,  it  is  entitled  to  very  little  attention.  If  admitted,  it  would  in- 
volve us  in  the  greatest  perplexity,  because,  not  knowing  when  they  did,  and 
when  they  did  not,  enjoy  the  presence  of  the  Spirit,  we  should  be  utterly  at  a 
loss  to  <]ktermine  what  parts  of  their  writings  we  ouffht  to  believe.  There 
would  be  truth,  and  there  might  be  error  in  them ;  but  now  to  distinguish  and 
separate  them,  would  puzzle  the  wisest  head.  And  it  comes  to  the  same  thing 
at  last,  whether  you  say,  that  they  were  not  insjpired  at  all,  or  that  they  were  in- 
spired on  certain  occasions,  while  yon  do  not  ramish  us  with  the  means  of  as- 
certaining those  occasions.  Once  more,  it  has  been  affirmed,  <^that  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  gospel  was  supematnrally  revealed  to  the  apostles,  was  faith- 
fully retained  in  their  memories,  and  is  expounded  in  their  writings  by  the  use 
of  their  natural  faculties."  I  do  not  thoroughly  understand  this  theory,  be- 
cause it  does  not  distinctly  explain  how  much  is  assigned  to  inspiration,  and 
hew  much  to  the  persons  inspired ;  but,  if  it  is  meant,  that  after  the  revela- 
tion was  made  to  them,  they  had  the  same  power  over  it  as  a  man  has  over 
his  own  thoughts,  and  were  at  the  same  liberty  with  respect  to  the  mode  of 
communicating  it  as  we  are  with  respect  to  the  suggestions  of  our  own  minds, 
I  consider  it  as  inconsistent  with  the  scriptural  idea  of  inspiration,  and  with  the 
statement,  that  **  the  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man,  but 
holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."* 

Many  learned  men  have  held  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  imports,  that  every  part  of  them  is  inspired.  The  doctrine  has  met 
with  violent  opposition,  and  has  been  treated  with  ri<ticule  t  but  4he  objections 
against  it  have  arisen,  in  some  cases  at  least,  I  apprehend,  Hrom  misconception. 
It  has  been  supposed  to  imply,  that  every  part  of  the  sacred  books  was  imme- 
diately communicated  to  the  minds  of  the  writers  :  and  as  some  parts  of  them 
relate  to  common  things,  to  things  which  might  have  been  known  from  other 
sources,  it  seemed  absurd  to  introduce  a  revelation,  where  the  bodily  senses 
and  natural  reason  were  fully  adequate  to  the  purpose.  But  this  is  not 
the  true  idea  of  plenary  inspiration.  It  extends,  indeed,  to  the  whole  Scrip- 
tures ;  but  it  admits  of  degrees  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  which 
the  writers  were  employed  to  record,  and  did  not  supersede  the  use  of  their 
natural  faculties,  so  far  as  these  could  contribute  to  the  general  design. 
The  whole  was  not  a  revelation  in  the  strict  acceptation  of  the  term,  but  the 
whole  was  committed  to  writing  by  the  direction  and  vrith  the  assistance  of  the 
Spirit. 

Inspiration  may  be  defined  to  be,  «<  an  infloence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the 
understandings,  imaginations,  memories,  and  other  mental  powers  of  the  sacred 
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writerst  by  which  they  were  qualified  to  commanieate  to  the  world  the  know- 
ledge of  the  wiU  of  God."*  The  definition  is  designedly  made  general, 
that  it  may  comprehend  the  different  degrees  of  inspiration,  which  will  be 
afterwards  mentioned ;  and  it  is  so  expressed  as  to  suit  the  highest  and  the 
lowest.  The  possibility  of  such  an  influence  will  be  admitted  by  every  person 
who  believes  that  God  is  the  former  of  our  souls,  and  the  master  of  our  facul- 
ties ;  and  the  necessity  of  it  is  evident,  if  human  agents  were  to  be  employed 
in  giving  instruction  to  their  brethren  on  the  high  and  important  subject  of 
religion. 

The  Jews  make  mention  of  three  degrees  of  inspiration,  to  which  they  refer 
the  several  books  of  the  Old  Testament  according  to  their  fancy.  The  first 
and  highest  they  attribute  to  Moses,  with  whom  *'  God  spake  mouth  to  mouth, 
even  apparently,  and  not  in  dark  similitudes."  The  second,  they  call  the  gift 
of  prophecy,  of  which  they  imagine  various  subordinate  degrees^  corresponding 
to  the  diflerent  methods  in  which  God  revealed  himself  to  the  prophets.  The 
last  and  lowest  is  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  from  which  proceeded 
those  books  that  are  called  the  holy  writings.  Were  it  worth  while  to  exa- 
mine this  division,  and  the  classification  of  the  books  founded  upon  it,  it  would 
be  easy  to  show  that  it  is  altogether  arbitrary,  and  discovers  the  folly  and 
stupidity  of  its  authors.  Of  books  which  bear,  precisely  the  same  character, 
some  are  ascribed  to  the  gift  of  prophecy,  i^d  others,  without  reason,  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  **  It  would  be  idle,"  says  Dr.  Grey,t  *'  to 
trouble  the  reader  with  the  discussion  of  these  Tabbinical  conceits ;  and  it 
may  be  sufficient  here  to  remark  upon  this  subject,  that  though  the  Scripture 
mentions  diflerent  modes  by  which  God  communicated  his  instructions  to  the 
prophets,  and  particularly  attributes  a  superior  degree  of  eminence  to  Moses, 
yet  that  these  diflferences,  and  this  distinction,  however  they  may  affect  the 
dignity  of  the  minister  employed,  cannot  be  supposed  to  increase  or  to  lessen 
the  certainty  of  the  things  imparted.  Whatever  God  condescended  io  com- 
municate to  mankind  by  his  servants  must  be  equally  infallible  and  true, 
whether  derived  from  immediate  converse  with  him,  from  an  external  voice, 
or  from  dreams  or  visions,  or  lastly,  from  the  internal  and  enlightening  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  mode  of  communication,  where  the  agency  of 
Providence  is  established,  can  in  no  respect  exalt  or  depreciate  the  intrinsic 
character  of  the  thing  revealed." 

These  observations  are^  applicable  to  th^  diflerent  degrees  of  inspiration, 
which  have  been  stated  by  Christian  authors ;  for  ail  agree  that  it  was  not 
enjoyed  in  the  same  degree  by  all  the  sacred  writers.  The  three  degrees  of 
inspiration  which  are  usually  mentioned,  are  superintendence,  elevation,  and 
suggestion.  Superintendence  signifies  the  care  exercised  over  those  who  ^ 
related  things  which  they  knew  by  ordinary  means,  and  by  which  they  were 
preserved  from  ihe  possibility  of  error.  Elevation  prevailed,. says  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge,|  **  when  the  faculties,  though  they  acted  in  a  regular  and  com^mon 
manner,  were  elevated  or  raised  to  some  extraordinary  degree,  so  that  the 
composition  was  more  truly  sublime,  noble*  and  pathetic,  than  what  would 
have  been  produced  merely  by  the  force  of  a  man's  natural  genius."  Sugges- 
tion is  **  the  highest  kind  of  inspiration,  and  took  place,  when  the  use  of  the 
faculties  was  superseded,  and  God  as  it  were  spoke  directly  to  the  mind ; 
making  such  discoveries  to  it  as  it  could  not  otherwise  have  obtained,  and 
dictating  the  very  words  in  which  these  discoveries  were  to  be  communicated 

*  Didc't  Eisaj  on  In^  duqp.  L  p.  81. 

f  Key  to  the  Old  Testament  and  Apooryi^  Introdactioii,  p.  10. 

^  Doddridge's  Diss,  on  the  IniqiintioQ  of  the  New  Testament 
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to  others.  Bat  although  this  distinction  is  very  generally  adopted,  I  think  it 
liable  to  material  objections,  which  will  be  stated  m  the  sequel. 

As  I  have  nothing  to  say  on  the  kinds  or  degrMi  of  inspiration  different 
from  what  I  long  since  gave  to  the  public,*  I  shall  content  myself  with  repeat- 
ing my  former  observations  on  the  subject. 

First,  there  are  many  things  in  the  Scriptures  which  the  writers  might  have 
known,  and  probably  did  know,  by  ordinary  means.  As  persons  possessed 
of  memory,  judgment,  and  the  other  intellectual  faculties  which  are  common 
to  men,  they  were  able  to  relate  events  in  which  they  had  been  concerned, 
and  to  make  such  occasional  reflections  as  were  suggested  by  particular 
subjects  and  occurrences.  In  these  cases,  no  supernatural  influence  was 
necessary  to  enlighten  and  invigorate  their  minds :  it  was  only  necessary  that 
they  should  be  infallibly  preserved  from  error.  They  did  not  need  a  revela^ 
lion  to  inform  them  of  what  had  passed  before  their  eyes,  nor  to  point  out 
those  inferences  and  moral  manms  which  were  obvious  to  every  attentive  and 
considerate  observer.  Moses  could  tell,  without  a  divine  afflatus,  that,  on 
suefa  a  night,  the  Israelites  marched  out  of  Eg3rpt,  and  at  such  a  place  they 
murmured  against  Qod;  and  Solomon  could  remark,  ihat  **a  soAi  answer 
Uimeth  away  wrath,  but  grievous  words  stir  up  anger;**  or,  that  ''better  is  a 
dinner  of  herbs,  where  love  is,  than  a  stalled  ox,  and  hatred  theTewith.'*t  It 
is  with  fespect  to  such  passages  of  Scripture  only,  as  it  did  not  exceed  the 
natural  ability  of  the  writer  to  compose,  that  I  would  admit  the  motion  of 
ntperinttndence,  if  it  should  be  admitted  at  all.  But,  perhaps,  this  word, 
though  of  established  use,  and  almost  undisputed  authority,  should  be  entirely 
laid  aside,  as  insufficient  to  express  even  the  lowest  degree  of  inspiration.  In 
the  passages  of  Scripture  which  we  are  now  considering,  I  conceive  the 
writers  to  have  been  not  merely  superintended,  that  they  might  commit  no 
error,  but  likewise  to  have  been  moved  or  excited  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
record  particular  events,  and  set  down  particular  observations.  They  were  not 
like  other  historians,  who  introduce  facts  and  reflections  into  the  narratives 
which  they  compose,  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  judgment,  and  according  to 
their  own  ideas  of  propriety;  but  they  rather  resembled  amanuenses,  who 
commit  to  writing  such  things  only  as  have  been  selected  by  their  employer. 
Passages  written  by  the  direction,  and  under  the  care  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
may  be  said,  in  an  inferior  sense,  to  be  inspired;  whereas,  had  the  men 
written  them  at  the  suggestion  of  their  own  spirit,  they  would  have  been  mere 
human  compositions;  and  though  free  from  error,  would  have  been  exactly 
on  a  level  with  those  parts  of  profane  writings  which  are  agreeable  to  truth. 
Superintendence,  indeed,  is  no  peculiar  kind  of  inspiration,  but  is  the  care 
exercised  by  Providence  ove^  all  the  sacred  writers^  in  whatever  degree  or 
manner  inspired,  to  secure  a  faithful  relation  of  the  histories,  doctrines, 
prophecies,  and  plrecepts,  which  they  were  employed  to  communicate  to 
mankind. 

Secondly,  there  are  other  passages  of  Scripture,  in  composing  which,  the 
minds  of  the  writers  must  have  been  supematuraily  endowed  wiSi  more  than 
ordinary  vigour.  It  is  impossible  for  us,  and  perhaps  it  was  liot  possible  for 
the  inspired  writer  himself,  to  determine  where  nature  ended  and  inspiration 
began.  He  could  not  have  marked,  in  all  cases,  with  precision,  the  limits 
which  separated  the  natural  operation  of  his  faculties,  and  the  agency  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  It  is  enough  to  know,  in  general,  that  there  are  many  parts 
of  Scripture,  in  which,  though  the  unassisted  mind  might  have  proceeded 
some  steps,  a  divine  impulse  was  necessary  to  enable  it  to  advance.    I  think, 

*  E«qr  on  Infp.  chap,  i    The  nine  feUowiDgpsngraphs  tie  taken  £roa  the  Mine  chi^tei 
f  Fnw.  XV.  L  IT. 
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for  example,  that  the  ovaagelifts  could  not  bmve  written  the  hiatory  of  OhrUl« 
if  they  had  not  enjoyed  miraculona  aaaktance.  Two  of  then,  Matthew  and 
and  John,  accompanied  our  Saviour  during  the  whole,  or  the  greater  part  of 
his  personal  ministry.  At  the  dose  of  that  period,  or  rather  a  considerable 
number  of  years  aher  it,  the  gospel  of  Matthew  having  been  published,  aa 
is  generally  agreed,  at  least  eight  years,  and  that  of  John  between  sixty  and 
seventy,  posterior  to  the  ascension,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  had  for- 

§otten  some  of  his  discourses  and  miracles ;  that  they  recollected  others  in- 
istinctly ;  and  that,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  would  have  been  in  danger  of 
producing  an  unfair  and  inaccurate  account^  by  omissions  and  additions,  or 
by  confounding  one  thing  with  another.  Simpte  and  illiterate  men,  who  had 
never  been  accustomed  to  exercise  their  intellectual  faculties,  could  not,  it  ie 
probable,  have  retailed  his  shorter  discouses  immediately  after  they  were  deli- 
vered, and  much  less  those  of  greater  length,  as  his  sermon  on  the  Mount, 
and  his  last  instructions  to  his  disciples.  Besides,  from  so  large  a  mass  of 
materials,  writers  of  uncultivated  miods,  such  as  Jewish  fishermen  and  pub^ 
licans  may  be  conceived  tp  have  been«  who  were  not  in  the  habit  of  distin- 
guishing and  classifying,  could  not  have  made  a  judicious  selection:  nor  would 
persons,  unskilled  in  the  art  of  composition,  have  been  able  to  express  them- 
selves in  such  terms  as  should  ensure  a  faithful  representation  of  doctrines  and 
facts,  and  with  such  dignity  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  required.  A  divine 
influence,  therefore,  must  have  been  exerted,  by  which  their  memories  and 
judgments  were  invigorated,  and  they  were  enabled  to  relate  the  discourses 
and  miracles  of  their  Master  with  fidelity^  and  in  a  manner  the  best  fitted  to 
impress  the  readers  of  their  histories.  The  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
bring  to  their  remembrance  all  things  whatsoever  Christ  had  said  to  them,* 
proves,  that  in  writing  the  gospels,  their  mental  powers  received  from  hia 
agency  new  degrees  of  strength  and  capacity. 

Farther,  there  are  several  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  there  is  such  ele- 
vation of  thought  and  style,  as  clearly  shows  the  faculties  of  the  writers  to 
have  been  raised  above  their  ordinary  state.  There  is  a  mndeur,  a  sublimity 
of  ideas  and  expressions,  of  which  their  acknowledged  powers  were  obvi- 
ously incapable,  and  which  must,  therefore,  have  been  the  result  of  superior 
influence.-  Should  a  person  of  moderate  talents  give  as  elevated  a  description 
of  the  majesty  and  attributes  of  God,  or  reason  as  profoundly  on  the  myste- 
rious doctrines  of  religion,  as  a  man  of  the  most  exalted  genius  and  extensive 
learning,  we  could  not  fail  to  be  convinced  that  he  was  supematurally  assisted ; 
and  the  conviction  would  be  still  stronger,  if  his  composition  should  transeend 
the  highest  efforts  of  the  human  mind.  In  either  of  these  cases,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  account  for  the  eflfect  by  the  operation  of  any  ordinary  cause. 
Some  of  the  sacred  writers  were  taken  from  the  lowest  ranks  of  life ;  and  yet 
sentiments  so  dignified,  and  representations  of  divine  things  so  grand  and 
majestic,  occur  in  their  writings,  that  the  noblest  flights  of  human  genius, 
when  compared  with  them,  appear  cold  and  insipid.  This  remark  on  the 
matter  and  language  of  Scripture  admits  of  an  obvious  application  to  Uie  pro* 
phetical  and  devotional  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  may  be  extended  to 
many  other  passages,  in  which  the  purest  and  most  sublime  lessons  are  deli- 
vered on  the  subject  of  God  and  religion,  by  the  natives  of  a  country  unac* 
quainted  with  the  philosophy,  the  literature,  and  the  arts  of  the  more  polished 
nations  of  antiquity. 

Thirdly,  it  is  manifest,  with  respect  to  many  passages  of  Scripture,  that  the 
subjects  of  which  they  treat  must  have  been  directly  revealed  to  the  writers* 
They  could  not  have  been  known  by  natural  means ;  nor  was  the  knowledge 


*  John  xIt.  te. 
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df  them  atfminable  by  a  simpU  elevation  of  the  furaltiea,  beoante  they  were  act 
dednctioiiB  from  the  principles  of  reason,  or  from  truths  already  discovered, 
but  were  founded  on  the  free  determination  of  the  will  of  Gkkl,  and  his  pre- 
science of  human  affairs.  With  the  abilities  of  an  angel,  we  could  not  explore 
the  thoughts  and  purposes  of  the  divine  mind.  This  degree  of  inspiration  we 
ascribe  to  those  who  were  empowered  to  reveal  heavenly  mysteries,  *<  which 
eye  had  not  seen,  and  ear  had  not  heard ;"  to  those  who  were  sent  with  par- 
tiealar  messages  from  Ood  to  his  people ;  and  to  those  who  were  employed  to 
predict  future  events.  The  plan  of  redemption  being  an  e0Bct  of  the  sovereign 
eoonsels  of  heaven^  it  could  not  have  been  known  but  by  a  communication 
from  the  Father  of  lights. 

This  kind  of  inspiration  has  been  called  the  inspiration  of  suggeitian.  It 
may  be  deemed  of  little  importance  to  dispute  about  a  word ;  but  MU^gesHom 
seeming  to  express  an  immediate  operation  on  the  mind,  by.  which  ideas  are 
excited  in  it,  is  of  too  limited  signification  to  denote  the  various  modes  in 
which  the  prophets  and  aposUes  were  made  acquainted  with  supernatural 
truths.  Qod  revealed  himself  to  them,,  not  only  by  suggestion,  but  by  dreams, 
visions,  voices,  and  the  ministry  of  angels.  This  degree  of  inspiration,  in 
strist  propriety  of  speech,  should  be  called  revelation ;  a  word  preferable  to 
suggestion,  because  it  is  expressive  of  all  the  ways  in  which  God  communi- 
cated new  ideas  to  the  minds  of  his  servants.  It  is  a  word,  too,  chosen  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  himself,  to  signify  the  discovery  of  truth  formerly  unknown  to 
the  aposUes.  The  last  book  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  a  collection  of 
prophecies,  is  called  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.  Paul  says  that  he 
received  his  Gospel  by  revelation;  that  ''by  revelation  the  mystery  was 
made  known  to  him,  which  in  other  ages  was  not  made  known  unto  the  sons 
of  men,  as  it  was  then  revealed  unto  his  holy  aposUes  and  prophets  by  the 
Spirit;"  and  in  another  place,  having  remarked  that  *'eye  had  not  seen,  nor 
ear  heard,  neither  had  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God 
had  prepared  for  them  that  love  him,"  he  adds,  "  but  God  hath  revealed  them 
unto  us  by  his  Spirit."* 

I  have  not  names  to  distinguish  the  two  other  kinds  of  inspiration.  The 
names  used  by  Dr.  Doddridge  and  others,  superintendence,  elevation,  and 
suggestion,  do  not  convey  the  ideas  stated  in  the  preceding  particulars,  and 
are  liable  to  material  objections,  as  we  have  already  shown  with  respect  to  the 
first  and  the  last  of  them.  Superintendence  does  not  include  the  notion  of  a 
moving  or  exciting  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  sacred  writers,  aod  conse- 
quenUy  cannot  denote  any  kind  of  inspiration :  and  suggestion  being  a  word 
of  too  limited  a  meaning  to  express  all  that  is  intended,  ought  to  give  place  to 
one  more  appropriate,  which  is  furnished  by  the  Holy  Spirit  himself.  By 
those  who  use  the  term  elevation,  to  signify  a  particular  kind  of  inspiration,  it 
is  confined  to  such  parts  of  Scripture  as  are  lofty  and  sublime  ;  whereas  it  is 
easy  to  perceive,  that  there  must  have  been,  in  some  cases,  an  elevation  of  the 
£iieulties,  or  a  raising  of  them  above  their  ordinary  state,  even  when  the 
province  of  the  writer  was  simple  narrative.  This  has  been  proved  by  a 
particular  reference  to  the  evangelists.  The  account  now  given  of  the  in- 
spiration of  the  ScHptures  has,  I  think,  these  two  recommendations,  that  there 
is  no  part  of  them  which  does  not  fall  under  one  or  other  of  the  three  foregoing 
heads;  and  that  it  carefully  discriminates  the  different  kinds  or  degrees  of  the 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  minds  of  the  different  writers. 

From  the  preceding  statement  it  appears,  that  we  do  not  apply  the  term. 
Inspiration,  in  the  same  sense  to  the  whole  of  the  Scripture,  because  the  same 
degree  of  divine  assistance  was  not  necessary  in  the  composition  of  every  pari 
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of  it  In  some  parts,  if  I  may  speak  so,  there  is  more  of  God  tfian  in  others. 
When  a  prophet  predicts  the  events  of  futurity,  or  an  apostle  makes  known 
the  mysteries  of  redemption,  it  is  God  alone  who  speaks ;  and  the  voice  or 
the  pen  of  a  man  is  merely  the  instrument  employed  for  the  communication 
of  his  will.  When  Moses  relates  the  miracles  of  Egypt,  and  the  journeys  of 
the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  or  the  evangelists  relate  the  history  of  Christ, 
•they  tell  nothing  but  what  they  formerly  knew ;  but  without  the  assistance  of 
the  Spirit*  they  could  not  have  told  it  so  well.  **  In  some  cases,"  it  has  been 
properiy  remarked,  **  inspiration  only  produced  correctness  and  accuracy  in 
relating  past  occurrences,  or  in  reciting  the  words  of  others  ;  in  other  cases  it 
communicated  ideas  not  only  new  and  unknown  before,  but  infinitely  beyond 
the  reach  of  unassisted  human  hiteilect;  and  sometimes  inspired  prophets 
delivered  predictions  for  the  use  of  Aiture  ages,  which  they  did  not  themselves 
comprehend^  and  which  cannot  be  fully  understood  till  they  are  accom- 
plished."* 

From  the  preceding  account  of  inspiration,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  in  what 
sense  the  Scriptures,  taken  as  a  whole,  may  be  pronounced  to  be  the  Word  of 
God.  We  give  them  this  denomination,  because  all  the  parts  of  which  they 
consist  have  been  written  by  persons  -moved,  directed,  and  assisted  by  his 
Holy  Spirit ;  but  we  do  not  mean,  that  all  the  sentiments  contained  in  them  are 
just,  and  aU  the  examples  are  worthy  of  imitation.  In  the  sacred  writings,  we 
meet  with  sayings  and  actions,  which  are  neither  wiser  nor  better  for  being 
found  in  them  than  if  they  had  occurred  in  any  ordinary  history.  I  appre- 
hend, that  some  persons,  from  want  of  reflection,  (all  into  a  mistake  in .  this 
matter.  They  quote  a  sentiment  as  authoritative  because  they  read  it  in  the 
Scriptures,  without  waiting  to  consider  by  whom  it  Was  tittered ;  and  draw 
arguments  for  the  regulation  of  their  own  conduct  and  that  of  others  from  an 
action,  without  previously  examining  whether  it  received  the  divine  appro- 
bation or  not.  Tet  it  is  certain,  not  only  that  wicked  men  and  wicked  spirits 
are  often  introdoced  as  speaking  and  acting,  but  that,  as  the  saints  of  whooi 
mention  is  made  were  not  perfect  and  infallible,  any  more  than  the  saints  who 
are  now  alive,  their  opinions  and  conduct  must  not  instantly  be  presumed  to  be 
right,  unless  it  appear  that  they  were  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  €rod, 
or  their  example  be  expressly  or  implicitly  commended.  From  the  mere 
admission  of  any  fact  into  the  inspired  history,  ho  other  conclusion  can  be 
warrantably  drawn,  than  that  it  actually  took  place,  and  it  was  the  will  of  Grod 
that  we  should  be  acquainted  with  it :  its  moral  nature,  its  conformity  or  dis- 
conformity  to  the  standard  of  truth  and  rectitude,  must  be  ascertained  by  some 
other  test  than  its  simple  insertion  in  the  Bible.  Were  clear  ideas  formed  on 
this  subject,  some  misapplications  of  passages  would  be  prevented,  and  some 
objections  which  are  brought  ^igainst  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  books,  would 
either  be  not  advanced  at  all,  or  would  be  immediately  perceived  to  be  incoor 
elusive  or  unjust. 

For  the  more  complete  elucidation  of  this  point,  let  it  be  considered,  that 
there  are  two  diflferent  senses  in  which  a  book  may  be  denominated  the  Word 
of  God.  In  the  first  place,  the  ineaning  may  be,  that  all  the  contents  of  the 
book  were  spoken  of  revealed  by  God  himself ;  or  that  they  proceeded  directly 
from  the  eternal  source  of  wisdom  and  purity,  and  consequently  are  all  true 
and  holy.  It  is  evident,  that,  according  to  this  sense  of  the  Word  of  God* 
the  name  can  be  given  only  to  a  part  of  the  Scriptures,  because  they  contain* 
besides  a  revelation  of  the  divine  oounseb,  an  account  of  human  opinions, 
manners,  customs,  superstitions,  and  crimes.  Sometimes  it  is  God  who  speaks, 
and  at  other  times  it  is  man.     Now,  we  are  presented  with  a  view  of  his  wise 
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and  holy  dispenrations ;  then,  there  is  a  delineation  of  the  policy,  the  ambition, 
the  folly  of  his  creatures.  In  the  second  place,  a  book  maybe  styled  the 
Word  of  God,  to  signify,  that  it  was  composed  by  his  direction  and  assistance, 
and  that  every  thing  contained  in  it  was  inserted  by  his  special  appointment. 
It  is  plain,  that,  consistently  with  this  definition,  there  may  be  thmgs  in  the 
book  which  were  neither  spoken  nor  approved  by  God,  though  for  wise  pur- 
poses  he  has  assigned  them  a  place  in  it»  In  this  sense  the  title,  the  Word  of 
God,  is  applicable  to  the  Scriptures  at  large,  the  whole  having  been  written  by 
men  whom  he  inspired,  and  who,  being  guided  and  controlled  by  his  Spirit, 
could  neither  fall  into  error,  nor  be  guilty  of  mutilating  and  corrupting  them  by 
omissions  and  interpolations.  Hence  we  are  authorized,  not  only  to  consider 
all  the-doctrines,  aU  the  precepts,  all  the  promises,  and  all  the  threatenings,  de- 
livered by  God  himself,  or  by  others  in  his  name,  as  true,  righteous,  and  faithful ; 
but  farther  to  believe,  ihat  the  events  which  are  said  to  have  happened,  and  the 
wotds  and  actions  which  ire  represented  to  have  been  spoken  and  done,  did  so 
happen,  and  were  so  spoken  and  done.  But  whether  the  conduct  related  be  wise 
or  fpolish,  moral  or  immoral,  we  must  determine  by  the  judgment  pronounced  in 
the  Scriptures  themselves  on  particular  cases,  or  by  applying  those  principles 
and  general  rules*  which  are  laid  down  in  them  to  regulate  our  decisions. 

There  remains  a  question  which  has  engaged  a  considerable  share  of  atten- 
tion. Whether  inspiration  is  to  be  understood  as  extending  to  the  language  as 
well  as  to  the  sentiments  ?  In  answering  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish one  part  of  Scripture  from  another.  In  those  parts  which  are  deliver- 
ed in  the  tiame  of  God,  which  are  commands,  messages,  and  commUnica- 
ti^iB  from  him,  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  writers  were  left  to  choose  their 
own  words,  but  are  necessarily  led  to  conceive  them  to  have  adhered  with 
equal  strictness  to  the  words  as  to  the  thoughts.  This  must  have  been  the 
ease  when  they  announced  heavenly  mysteries  and  new  doctrines,  of  which 
they  could  have  bad  no  conception,  unless  the  words  had  been  suggested  to 
them  ;  and  when  they  delivered  predictions  which  they  did  not  understand  ; 
for  it  ia  plain  that  here  the  inspiration  consisted  solely  in  presenting  the  words 
to.  their  minds.  They  were  much  in  the  same  situation  with  a  person 
who  sets  down  a  passage  in  an  unknown  tongue,  at  the  dictation  of  another. 
And  that  they  did  not  always  understand  their  own  prophecies,  is  obvious  from 
the  words  of  Peter,  who  represents  them  as  studying  them,  and  trying  to  dis- 
cover thehr  meaning, — '*  searching  what,  or  What  manner  of  time,  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did  signify,  when  it  testified  beforehand  the  suf- 
ferings of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should  follow."*  Thus  far,  I  do  not  see 
upon  what  ground  it  can  l^  denied  that  inspiration  extended  to  the  words. 

With  regard  to  other  parts  of  Scripture,  consisting  of  histories,  moral  re- 
flections^  and  devotional  pieces,  I  would  not  contend  for  the  inspiration  of  the 
language  in  tha  same  sense.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  writers  were 
permi^Mi  to  exercise  their  own  faculties  to  a  certain  extent,  and  to  express 
themselves  in  their  natural  manner.  At  the  same  time,  when  we  consider  the 
promise  of  Christ  to  his  disciples,  that  when  they  were  brought  before  kings 
and  ffovemora  for  his  sake,  it  should  be  given  them  in  that  hour  what  they 
ahould  speak,t  and  recollect  the  affirmation  of  Paul  that  he  and  the  other 
apostfes  used  not  the  words  which  man's  wisdom  teacbeth,  but  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  taught,^  we  cannot  suppose  that,  when  they  were  most  at  liberty, 
they  were  in  no  degree  directed  by  a  secret  influence  in  the  selection  of  words 
and  phrases.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  the  facts  and  observations 
which  God  intended  for  the  instruction  of  mankind  in  all  ages,  should  be  pro- 
perty expressed ;  and  there  was  a  danger  that  errors  would  be  committed  by 
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raeh  perwm*  as  the  penrnen  of  the  Scriptures,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were 
illiterate,  and  ignorant  of  the  art  of  composition.  If  we  had  nothing  to  depend 
upon  but  their  own  skill  and  attention,  we  could  hare  no  certainty  that  the 
statements  are  always  accurate,  and  our  piety  would  be  frequently  disturbed 
by  the  suspicion,  that  what  is  only  a  difficulty  might  be  a  mistake.  It  must 
be  granted,  that  even  in  relating  what  they  knew,  what  they  had  seen,  what 
they  had  learned  from  the  testimony  of  otherr,  the  saered  writers  were  assisted* 
although  we  should  concede  only,  that  occasionally  a  more  proper  word  or  ex- 
pression was  suggested  to  them  than  would  have  occurred  to  themselves ;  and 
consequently,  the  style  was  not  strictly  their  own,  but  was  a  style  corrected 
and  improved,  and  different  from  what  they  would  have  spontaneously  used. 

The  objection  against  the  inspiration  of  the  language,  founded  on  the  diver- 
sity of  style  observable  in  the  saered  writers,  falls  to  the  ground,  if  upon  the 
whole  they  were  permitted  to  express  themselves  in  their  natural  way.  If  m 
diversity  be  remarked  even  in  prophecy  and  revelation,  properiy  so  criled,  it 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  hypothesis,  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  pro- 
bable, that  Grod  accommodated  himself  in  his  communieatioDS  to  the  character 
and  genius  of  the  penons  employed ;  and  surely  no  nran  in  his  senses  will 
affirm  that  there  was  only  one  style  in  which  be  could  communicate  his  wilL 
There  is  no  force  in  the  argument,  that  if  the  words  were  inqnred,  translations 
would  be  unlawful.  There  is  no  saeredness  in  the  terms  of  a  particular 
language,  although  they  may  be  applied  to  a  sacred  purpose ;  they  are  still  arbi- 
trary signs,  for  which  equivalent  signs  may  be  substimted.  Those  who  use 
this  argument,  do  not  scruple  to  truislate  into  English  or  Latin  4he  ten  pre- 
cepts o?  the  moral  hiw,  which  were  undoubtedly  published  by  God  himself 
verbatim  in  Hebrew.  The  only  proper  inference  from  the  inspiration  of  the 
words  is,  that  we  should  be  exceedingly  careful  when  we  translate  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  make  word  answer  word,  and  phrase  correspond  to  phrase,  so  far  at 
the  idiom  of  the  two  languages  will  permit. 

The  persons  employed  in  declaring  the  will  of  God  to  the  world,  and  com- 
mitting it  to  writing,  were  not  different  from  otheV  men,  in  respect  o4  their 
natural  tidents  and  (Hspositions.  There  ww  no  peculiar  aptitude  4n  them  for 
the  work  ;  for  no  original  conformation  of  mind,  no  course  of  education  of 
habit  of  life,  can  be  considered  as  predisposing  individuals  for  the  reception  of 
supernatural  gifVs,  which  were  distribuled  in  the  exercise  of  Divine  sovereignty. 
Those  who  were  inspired  are  called  prophets  and  apostles  ;  the  former  sig- 
nifying the  messengers  of  Grod  under  the  old  dispensation,  and  the  latter  hie 
messengers  under  the  new.  But  the  difference  of  the  name  implies  no  difibr- 
ence  in  the  influence  exerted  upon  their  minds ;  no  difference  in  the  kind  of 
influence,  although  there  was  a  4iflerenee  in  degree,  the  apostles  being  favour- 
ed with  a  clearer  illumination  than  the  prophets.  On  some  occasions,  God  de- 
clared his  will  immediately  ;  as  when  he  proclaimed  the  threatening  and  the 
promise  in  the  ears  of  our  first  parents,  and  subsequendy  made  rev^ations  to 
the  patriarchs  ;  and  particularly  when  his  awful  voice,  issuing  from  the  midst 
of  darkness  and  tempest,  published  the  decalogue  to  the  trembling  milliona 
assembled  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  on  which  he  appeared.  Bdt,  in  gene- 
ral, he  made  use  of  the  ministry  of  men.  With  regard  to  character,  they  were 
saints ;  for  *'  holy  men  of  God  spoke  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.'^ 
There  were,  however,  a  few  exceptions,  among  which  Balaam,  who  loved  the 
wages  of  tin  righteousness,  holds  a  conspicuous  place  ;  but  the  inspiration  of 
such  persons  was  transient,  and  granted  for  a  temporary  purpose.  Those  who 
were  permanently  employed  in  communicating  the  wiU  of  God  by  word  br  by 
writing,  were  men  of  anoUier  spirit ;  and  h  does  not  seem  to  us  that  it  would 
have  been  suitable  to  the  holiness  of  God,  to  have  selected  for  so  sacred  a 
work,  persons  whose  mkids  were  alienated  from  the  truths  and  mider  the.habitual 
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hifluence  of  sin.  As  some  of  them  were  intended  only  to  promote  the  interests 
of  religion  in  their  own  age,  they  have  left  no  records  behind  them,  and  their 
instructions  are  lost,  or  only  a  few  fragments  of  them  have  been  preserved. 
But  others  were  directed  by  the  Spirit  to  commit  their  revelations  to  writing, 
for  the  benefit  of  succeeding  ages  ;  and  the  books  collected  into  one  volume, 
and  called  by  way  of  eminence  the  Bible,  constitute  the  perpetual  rule  of  faith 
and  practice. 

To  these  persons  God  made  known  his  will  in  various  ways,  as  Paul  ex- 
presses it,  mkorpurm,*  in  divers  manners.  Why  he  did  not  adhere  to  one  mode, 
but  changed  it  to  different  persons,  and  to  the  same  person  at  different  times, 
it  is  not  for  us  to  inquire.  Sometimes  he  revealed  himself  by  secret  sug- 
gestion, or  by  infusing  knowledge  into  the  mind  without  the  intervention  of 
means.  He  who  created  the  spirit  of  man  has  direct  access  to  it,  and  stands  in 
no  need  of  words  or  external  signs  as  the  vehicle  of  communication.  During 
profound  silence,  and  complete  abstraction  from  sensible  things,  the  souls  of  his 
servants  were  irradiated  by  the  pure  rays  of  celestial  light  To  this  mode  of 
communication  David  refers,  when  he  says,  *'  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  spake  by 
me,*'  or  '*  in  me,'*t  and  Peter,  when  he  tells  us  that  **  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  who 
was  in  the  prophets,  testified  beforehand  his  sufferings,  and  the  glory  that  should 
follow."!  In  this  manner  were  the  apostles  endowed  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  gospel ;  and  Paul  in  particular,  '*  received  not  the  doc- 
trine which  he  preached  of  men,  neither  was  he  taught  it,  but  by  the  revelation 
of  Jesus  Ghrist."§  Sometimes  the  will  of  God  was  communicated  by  audible 
sounds,  or  by  a  voice  which  is  called  the  voice  of  God,  because  the  sounds 
were  formed  by  his  immediate  agency.  This  voice  spake  to  our  first  parents, 
to  Abraham,  to  Samuel,  and  on  many  occasions  to  Moses ;  for  this  is  the 
account  which  he  gives :  **  And  when  Moses  was  gone  into  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation  to  speak  with  Him,  then  he  heard  the  voice  of  one  speaking 
unto  him  from  off  the  mercy-seat  that  was  upon  the  ark  of  testimony,  from 
between  the  two  cherubims.*'D  Again,  a  third  mode  of  revelation  was  by 
visions,  or  representations  made  to  the  senses  or  to  the  imagination.  Yfe 
have  examples  in  Isaiah,  who  saw  Jehovah  attended  by  the  seraphim  in  the 
temple  ;f  in  Ezekiel,  by  the-river  Chebar  ;**  and  in  Daniel,  to  whom  the  mighty 
revelations  on  the  state  of  the  world  were  exhibited  in  symbolical  figures.  An- 
other mode  of  revelation  was  by  dreams,  than  which  nothing  is  usually  more 
vain,  nor  is  there  greater  folly  than  to  consider  them  as  portending  future 
events ;  but  a  different  estimate  must  be  formed  of  supernatural  dreams,  which 
have  been  regarded  in  all  ages  as  means  of  communication  with  superior  beings. 
Otma  m  Amf  vn,  was  a  saying  of  the  ancients ;  and  dreams  are  related  by  them, 
which,  whether  true  or  false,  were  supposed  to  be  of  a  higher  character  than  the 
arbitrary  creations  of  fancy.  We  have  instaaces  in  Jacob  s  dream  at  Bethel,  and 
in  that  of  Paul,  to  whom  there  appeared  a  man  of  Macedonia,  saying,  '*  Come 
over,  and  help  us.'*tt  In  some  cases,  the  design  of  the  dreams  was  obvious ; 
but  in  others,  explanation  was  necessary.  On  a  few  occasions,  the  dream  was 
sent  to  one  person,  and  another  was  employed  to  interpret  it.  You  will  re- 
member the  history  of  Pharaoh  and  Joseph,  and  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
Daniel.  Lastly,  revelations  were  made  by  the  ministry  of  angels,  as  by  Ga- 
briel to  Daniel,  and  by  the  same  messenger  to  the  blessed  virgin. 

I  shall  take  notice,  in  a  few  words,  of  the  peculiar  privilege  of  Moses. 
*'  If  there  be  a  prophet  among  you,  I  the  Lord  will  make  myself  known  unto 
him  in  a  vision,  and  will  speak  unto  him  in  a  dream.  My  servant  Moses  is 
not  so,  who  is  faithful  in  all  my  house.     With  him  will  I  speak  mouth  to 
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mouthy  even  apparently  and  not  in  dark  speeches,  and  the  simUitade  of  the 
Lord  shall  he  behold."*  It  is  said  in  the  account  of  his  death,  *'  There  arose 
not  a  prophet  since  in  Israel  like  unto  Moses,  whom  the  Lord  knew  face  to  face."t 
Moses  was  tl^e  only  person  who  could  have  explained  these  words,  but  as  he 
has  left  no  commentary  upon  them,  we  are  ignorant  of  their  meaning.  This, 
however,  they  obviously  import,  that  he  enjoyed  a  familiar  intercourse  with 
God,  to  which  other  inspired  men  were  not  admitted ;  and  that  the  revelations 
made  to  him  surpassed  those  with  which  they  were  favoured  in  clearness,  and 
resembled  the  communications  which  one  friend  makes  to  another,  when  they 
meet  and  converse  together. 


LECTURE  XII. 

STATE  OP  THE  8ACBED  TEXT. 

Existing  M88.  of  th«  ScriptOTM — YarioiM  Readings — Causes  assigned  for  them — Souroes 
whence  they  aie  collected ;  From  different  M8S^  the  Writings  of  ^be  Fathers,  ancient 
Versions  and  conjectoral  Criticism — ^Account  of  the  principal  Editions  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament—Utility cdT  this  Inqoiiy. 

In  some  preceding  lectures,  we  have  considered  the  evidences  of  our  reli- 
gion, and  the  authority  of  the  records  in  which  it  is  contained.  There  is  a 
question  intimately  connected  with  it,  to  which  I  mean  to  direct  your  attention 
in  this  lecture.  It  relates  to  the  state  in  which  these  records  have  come  down  to 
us,  and  is  confessedly  of  great  importance,  as  every  person  must  wish  to  be 
satisfied,  whether  they  are  a  faithful  representation  of  the  original  documents, 
or  have  been  altered  and  corrupted  through  carelessness  or  design. 

We  do  not  possess  the  original  copies  of  the  sacred  writings.  The  auto- 
graphs of  the  apostles  and  prophets  have  long  since  disappeared.  The  copy  of 
the  law,  which  was  written  by  the  hand  of  Moses  himself,  seems  to  have  been 
preserved  for  many  ages,  and  it  was  probably  that  copy  which  was  found  by 
Hilkiah  the  high-priest,  and  read  in  the  ears  of  Josiah  ;|  but  it  perished,  we 
may  presume,  in  the  destruction  of  the  temple.  We  have  no  information 
respecting  the  original  copies  of  any  other  parts  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 
From  a  passage  in  TertuUian,  who  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
century,  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  autographs  of  the  apostles  were  then  in 
existence,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  them  by  any  later  author,  and  they  have 
been  lost  with  all  the  other  writings  of  that  age.  Modem  times  <^an  boast  only 
of  transcripts,  removed  from  the  originals  by  more  or  fewer  steps,  according 
to  the  age  in  which  they  were  written.  The  most  ancient  manuscripts  of  \he 
New  Testament,  are  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  so  called  because  it  was  brought 
from  Alexandria  in  Egypt ;  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  in  the  Vatican  library  at 
Rome ;  the  Codex  Bezae,  or  Codex  Cantabrigiensis,  which  was  presented  by 
Beza  to  the  University  oACambridge  ;  the  Codex  Cottonianus,  in  the  Cottonian 
library,  containing,  however,  only  fragments  of  the  four  Gospels  ;  the  Codex 
Ephremi ;  and  the  Codex  Claramontanus  of  the  epistles  of  Paul.  The  dates  of 
these  manuscripts  cannot  be  certainly  fixed  ;  but  the  oldest  of  them  cannot  be 
referred  farther  back  than  the  fifth,  or  perhaps  the  fourth  century,  and  is  pos- 
terior to  the  last  book  of  the  New  Testament  by  at  least  three  hundred  years. 
There  are  no  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Testament  of  equal  antiquity. 

*  Nafl\  xii.  6 — 8.  f  Dent  xxziT.  10.  t  ^  Kings  yrii.  8. 
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It  may  be  presumed,  that  the  persons  employed  in  transcribing  the  sacred 
writings  would  be  at  great  pains  to  make  the  copies  accurate,  both  from  reve- 
rence for  books  which  they  beliered  to  be  inspired  and  from  a  regard  to  their 
own  interest,  as  errors,  when  discovered,  would  have  prevented  the  sale  of  the 
copies,  or  have  greatly  lowered  the  price.  Yet,  without  a  miracle,  every  tran- 
script could  not  have  been  a  faultless  representation  of  the  original ;  and  that 
no  supernatural  influence  was  exerted  upon  their  minds,  may  be  very  confi- 
dently inferred  from  the  diflerent  readings  which  appear  upon  a  collation  of 
manuscripts.  It  is  certain  that  they  cannot  all  be  right,  and  it  is  probable 
that  not  one  of  them  is  perfectly  correct 

The  existence  of  various  readings  in  the  Old  Testament  was  remarked,  if 
not,  as  some  suppose,  in  the  days  of  Ezra,  yet  as  far  back  as  the  fifth  century, 
when  the  Jewish  work  called  the  Masora  was  composed,  or  at  least  was  begun 
by  the  Jewish  critics,  who  are  known  by  the  name  of  Masorites.  The  design 
of  it  was  to  ascertain  the  true  reading,  and  much  scrupulous  care  has  been  em- 
ployed in  numbering  the  verses,  the  words,  the  letters,  the  vowel  points,  and 
the  accents.  As  they  did  not  venture  to  alter  the  text,  for  which  they  enter- 
tained a  superstitious  reverence,  but  contented  themselves  with  recording 
what  they  judged  to  be  the  true  reading,  we  have  a  specimen  of  their  criticisms 
on  the  margins  of  some  of  our  printed  Bibles,  and  are  referred  to  them  by  a 
small  circle  over  the  word,  for  which  that  on  the  margin  is  to  be  substituted. 
Hence  the  origin  of  the  words  Keri  and  Ghetib,  which  frequently  occur.  The 
Chetib  denotes  what  is  written,  and  the  Keri  what  ought  to  be  read ;  that  is* 
you  are  not  to  read  the  text  as  it  stands,  but  to  correct  it  by  the  note.  I  shall 
give  only  one  instance,  in  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Masorites 
have  done  right  in  correcting  the  text,  because  they  have  the  sanction  of  apos- 
tolical authority.  In  the  tenth  verse  of  the  sixteenth  Psalm,  we  read  in  He- 
brew, *^  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  t*^^^ 
ehandichoy  thy  holy  one$f  to  see  corruption."  But  on  the  day  of  Pentecost* 
Peter  quoted  it  thus,  and  applied  it  to  Christ,  <*  Neither  wilt  thou  suffer  *iTcn 
ehoiideha,  thy  holy  Onty  to  see  corruption  ;"  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  the 
Masoretic  note  requires  us  to  read  it,  by  marking  the  jod^  the  sign  of  the  plu- 
ral, as  redundant.  Had  they  wished  to  favour  their  own  cause  against  Chris- 
tians, they  would  have  leA  the  reading  in  the  text  unnoticed,  and  might  have 
done  so  without  incurring  the  charge  of  corrupting  it,  since  it  seems  to  have 
been  vitiated  before  their  time.  But  they  acted  with  perfect  fairness,  and 
restored  the  word  which,  we  are  sure,  was  used  by  the  Psalmist  In  modem 
times,  the  industry  of  learned  men  has  greatly  augmented  the  number  of  vari- 
ous readings.  More  than  six  hundred  manuscripts  were  more  or  less  fully 
consulted  for  Dr.  Kennicott's  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible ;  and  four  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  manuscripts,  besides  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  printed 
editions,  for  De  Rossi's  Varise  Lectiones  Veteris  Testament!. 

As  I  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  speak  more  particularly  of  the  various 
editions  of  the  New  Testament,  I  only  observe  at  present,  that  to  obtain  an 
accurate  text  has  been  deemed  an  object  of  great  importance  almost  since  the 
revival  of  learning ;  and  that,  in  this  work,  many  have  laboured  with  great 
diligence  and  abUity,  among  whom  Mill,  Wetstein,  and  Griesbach,  are  emi- 
nently entitled  to  notice. 

The  following  causes  of  various  readings  have  been  assigned.  First,  when 
a  copy  was  written  from  the  dictation  of  another,  he  who  dictated  might  read  or 
pronounce  wrong,  or  the  transcriber  might  hear  wrong,  and  in  either  case  a 
mistake  would  b^  produced.  Secondly,  as  some  Hebrew  and  Greek  letters 
are  similar,  and  according  to  the  modes  of  writing  in  former  times,  had  a 
greater  resemblance  to  each  other  than  at  present,  negligent  copyists  might 
•ubstitate  one  letter  or  word  for  another.    Thirdly,  a  transcriber  having  rea4  a 
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whole  cUuie  at  onoe«  and  retaining  the  sense,  bat  forgetting  some  of  the  pre- 
cise words,  snbstitated  a  synonymous  word,  and  thus  altered  the  text. 
Foorthly,  a  transcriber,  casting  his  eye  on  a  preceding  line  or  word,  wonid 
write  over  again  what  he  had  written  already,  and  thus  mdie  an  addition  to  the 
text.  Fifthly,  a  transcriber,  directing  his  eye  to  a  word  or  line  following  the 
place  whidi  he  was  transcribing,  might  write  from  the  snbseqnent  place,  and 
omit  all  that  interrened.  Sixthly,  a  person,  baring  written  one  or  more  words 
from  a  wrong  jdace,  and  not  observing  his  mistake,  or  m>t  choosing  to  correct 
it,  lest  he  should  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  manuscript,  might  return  to  the 
proper  place,  and  thus  insert  something  into  the  text  which  did  not  belong  to  it* 
Lastly,  when  a  transcriber  had  made  an  omission,  and  afierwards  obsenred  it, 
he  then  subjoined  what  he  had  omitted,  and  thus  produced  a  transpositton. 

These  are  all  instances  of  mistake.  But  some  Tarious  readings  may  be 
traced  to  design.  Critical  transcribers  sometimes  transferred  what  Uiey  deem- 
ed  a  clearer  or  fuller  expression,  or  added  a  circumstance  to  the  narratiTe  be- 
fore them,  from  a  parallel  passage :  and  this  liberty  has  been  frequently  taken 
in  the  gospels.  They  sometimes  corrected  the  New  Testament  from  the  Greek 
rersion  of  the  Old,  with  a  view  to  make  the  quotations  in  the  former  agree 
with  the  passages  in  the  latter.  They  are  charged,  also,  with  having  some- 
times altered  it  in  conformity  to  the  Vulgate.  They  made  alterations  in  their 
copies,  in  order  to  correct  some  word  which  speared  to  them  faulty,  or 
which  they  did  not  understand;  they  omitted  words  which  they  reckoned 
superfluous,  or  added  words  to  illustrate  what  they  judged  defective  or  impro- 
per. Various  readings  have  also  been  produced,  by  transferring  to  the  text 
glosses  or  notes  which  had  been  written  on  the  margin.  Some  have  been 
attributed  to  wilful  corruption,  with  a  view  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  party. 
This  crime  has  been  charged  upon  the  Jews,  upon  heretics,  and  even  upon 
those  who  were  called  orthodox.  The  accusation  may  be  true  in  some 
instances ;  but  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  **  mistaken  zeal  is  forward 
to  impute  false  readings  to  design  in  those  whom  it  opposes;  but  we 
ought  not  to  ascribe  them  to  this  principle  rashly,  when  they  might  have 
naturally  arisen  from  chance,  or  where  there  is  no  positive  presumption  or 
evidence  of  design.*' 

No  single  manuscript  can  be  supposed  to  exhibit  the  original  text,  without 
the  slightest  variation ;  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  in  all  manuscripts,  errors 
more  or  fewer  in  number  are  to  be  found.  It  is  therefore  by  a  collation  of 
manuscripts,  that  we  may  hope  to  obtain  a  faithful  representation  of  the  sacred 
books,  as  they  were  delivered  to  the  church  by  the  inspired  writers.  In 
estimating  the  value  of  manuscripts,  the  preference  is  given,  to  the  most 
ancient,  because  they  approach  nearest  to  the  time  of  the  sacred  writers,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  less  frequency  of  transcription,  there  is  the  less  danger  of 
error.  The  antiquity  of  a  manuscript  is  ascertained  by  testimony,  or  by 
internal  marks,  and  particulariy  by  the  form  oT  the  letters.  Those  which  are 
written  in  uncial  letters,  as  they  are  called,  or  capital  letters,  are  supposed  to 
be  the  oldest  Some,  however,  have  considered  this  proof  as  not  quite  satis- 
factory, because  copyists  might,  from  choice  or  design,  imitate  more  ancient 
writing,  or  give  a  fae  iimiie  of  the  manuscript  before  them,  to  display  their 
dexterity,  or  to  enhance  the  worth  of  their  copy.  Again,  those  manuscripts 
are  most  esteemed  which  appear  to  have  been  written  with  great  care,  not 
only  because  we  may  conclude  that  they  are  faithful  copies  of  the  older 
manuscripts,  from  which  they  are  transcribed,  but  because,  when  a  various 
reading  occurs,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  it  was  not  introduced  by  the 
copyists,  but  was  found  in  the  manuscript  before  them. 

Critics  have  divided  the  manuscripts  c^  the  New  Testament,  of  which  above 
five  hundred  have  been  consulted,  into  classes,  assigning  to  each  different 
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degrees  of  anthority.  Griesbach  has  established  three  classes,  the  Alexan- 
drine,  the  Occidental  or  Western,  and  the  Oriental  or  Byzantine,  and  has 
given  the  highest  rank  to  the  first.  He  has  distinguished  them  by  the  name 
of  reeenHons,  which  signifies  the  same  thing  with  a  word  more  common 
and  generally  intelligible,  editions.  Scholz  has  found  out  five  recensions,  the 
Alexandrine,  the  Occidental,  the  Asiatic,  the  Byzantine,  and  the  Cyprian. 
Matthsi  has  rejected  all  these  divisions,  and  maintained  that  there  is  only  one 
class  of  manuscripts  containing,  what  others  have  called,  the  Byzantine  text. 
The  classification  of  Griesbach  has  been  disputed' by  two  learned  men  in  this 
country,  who  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  it  is  destitute  of  any  solid 
foundation,  and  that  some  important  alterations  which  he  has  made  in  the 
received  text  upon  its  authority,  ought  not  to  be  admitted.  I  refer  to  Dr. 
Laurence,  who  has  pnblished  remarks  on  the  classification  of  manuscripts 
adopted  by  Griesbach  in  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  to  Mr.  Nolan, 
the  author  of  a  work  entitled,  an  Inquiry  into  the  Integrity  of  the  Greek  Vul- 
gate, or  received  text  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which  he  introduces  a  new 
classification,  into  the  Egyptian,  the  Palestine,  and  the  Byzantine,  and  gives 
the  preference  to  the  latter,  on  which  the  texttu  receptvs  is  founded.  From 
this  short  review  of  the  different  opinions  entertained  by  learned  men,  it 
appears  that  some  degree  of  uncertainty  still  rests  upon  the  subject,  and  that 
aher  all  that  has  been  done,  the  field  is  still  open  to  new  inquirers. 

There  are  other  sources  of  various  readings  besides  manuscripts.  Some 
are  collected  from  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  in  the  faith  that  they  have 
accurately  quoted  from  their  copies.  Here  critics  have  shown  how  sensible 
they  are  of  the  necessity  of  caution,  by  laying  down  a  variety  of  rules  for 
judging  in  what  cases  the  quotations  may  be  considered  as  faithful.  But 
after  all,  we  tread  upon  slippery  ground.  We  know  how  careless  moderns 
often  are  in  citing  passages ;  that  Uiey  trust  to  their  memories  to  save  them- 
selves the  trouble  of  looking  at  the  text,  and  that  sometimes  they  are  not 
solicitous  to  be  exact,  but  intend  only  to  give  the  sense,  and  throw  in  occa- 
sionally a  word  for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Fathers  were  at  greater  pains ;  and  I  should  think  it  probable  that 
they  referred  less  frequently  to  the  text  than  we  do,  from  the  form  of  their 
manuscripts,  which  required  to  be  unrolled,  and  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  a 
particular  sentence,  as  they  wanted  those  minute  marks  of  reference  which 
we  possess  in  the  division  of  the  Scriptures  into  chapters  and  versus.  I  do 
not  deny  all  authority  to  their  quotations,  but  I  should  not  be  disposed  to  lay 
much  stress  upon  them,  except  when  they  are  brought  forward  on  some  occa- 
sion where  accuracy  was  indispensable,  or  occur  in  commentaries  which  were 
professedly  written  to  explain  them. 

Ancient  versions  of  the  Scriptures  are  also  another  source  of  various 
readings.  But  here,  I  think,  greater  caution,  if  possible,  is  necessary.  For 
in  the  first  place,  we  are  not  certain  that  those  versions  have  come  down  to  us 
in  an  uncormpted  state,  or  rather  we  are  certain  that  they  have  suffered  as 
much  as  the  manuscripts  of  the  Scriptures  by  transcription,  so  that  we  cannot 
be  sure,  in  many  cases,  that  where  they  differ  now  from  the  originals,  they 
differed  at  first.  In  the  second  place,  we  never  can  know,  that  where  they 
differ  from  the  received  text,  there  was  a  different  reading  in  their  copies, 
because  it  is  possible  that  they  misapprehended  the  sense.  They  may  have 
mistranslated ;  they  may  have  substituted  a  term  or  phrase  for  another,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  equivalent,  while  it  was  not ;  they  may  have  changed  the 
meaning,  in  adapting  to  it  the  idiom  of  their  own  language ;  they  may  have 
been  guilty  of  oversight,  just  as  modem  translators  are.  If  a  person  were  to 
read  a  variety  of  modem  translations,  and  not  to  know  that  they  were  all  made 
from  the  same  text,  1  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  in  some  cases  conclude 
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that  they  had  been  formed  upon  different  texts.  It  is,  therefore,  with  extreme 
hesitation  that  ancient  versions  should  be  admitted  as  authorities  for  various 
readings.  There  is  one  case  where  their  testimony  may  be  received,  namely, 
**  when  the  original  is  absurd,  or  yields  no  sense,  a  single  version  may  give 
probability  to  another  reading,  especially  when  from  it  the  present  reading 
might  have  naturally  arisen." 

Conjectural  criticism,  which  has  supplied  some  readings,  is  a  dangerous 
expedient,  which  should  never  be  resorted  to,  except  when  emendation  is 
manifestly  required,  and  no  assistance  can  be  derived  from  any  other  quarter; 
and  even  then  the  proposed  correction  can  rise  no  higher  than  probability. 
It  is  astonishing  that  some  men  have  not  been  deterred  by  reverence  for  the 
word  of  God,  from  making  too  liberal  a  use  of  it. 

Rules  have  been  proposed  for  judging  concerning  various  readings.  The 
greater  part  of  them  are  of  no  value,  and  possess  no  authority  which  entitles 
them  to  attention ;  but  others  are  so  evidently  right,  that  they  ought  to  be 
received  into  the  text,  although  they  should  be  found  in  no  printed  edition. 
The  limits  of  this  lecture  will  not  permit  me,  as  I  intended,  to  give  an  account 
of  the  principles  laid  down  by  writers  on  sacred  criticism,  for  estimating  the 
value  of  readings  with  a  view  to  the  emendation  of  the  received  text;  and  I 
shall  therefore  content  myself  with  referring  you  to  some  of  the  books  in 
which  they  will  be  found ;  Home's  Introduction,  Gerard's  Institutes  of 
Biblical  Criticism,  Institutio  Interpretis  Novi  Testamenti  by  Emesti,  the  Pro- 
legomena of  Mill,  Wetstein,  and  Griesbach,  the  preface  to  the  work  of 
Bengelius  entitled  Gnomon  Novi  Testamenti,  &,c. 

It  remains  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  principal  editions  of  the  New 
Testament 

The  first  is  the  Complutensian,  which  was  printed  at  Complutum  or  Alcala, 
in  Spain,  in  a.d.  1514,  but  was  not  published  till  some  years  after,  so  that  the 
edition  of  Erasmus,  which  was  in  fact  posterior*  appeared  before  it.  It  was 
prepared  and  published  under  the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Ximenes.  The 
manuscripts  used  by  the  editors  are  lost,  but  although  they  are  said  to  have 
been  ancient,  it  is  now  generally  understood  that  they  were  of  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  consequently  possessed  little  intrinsic 
value.  They  have  also  been  charged  with  introducing  some  changes  in 
conformity  to  the  Vulgate. 

The  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament  by  Erasmus,  appeared  in  a.  d. 
1516,  and  was  followed  by  several  other  editions.  The  first  was  drawn  up 
in  great  haste,  in  the  short  space  of  five  months,  and  on  this  account  could 
not  be  of  much  value  as  a  critical  work.  The  manuscripts  which  he  consulted 
were  not  many,  nor  of  great  antiquity.  The  editions  which  appeared  after 
the  publication  of  the  Complutensian  were  corrected  by  it 

I'he  next  edition  which  <lemands  attention  is  that  of  Robert  Stephens,  in 
A.  D.  1546.  He  adhered  closely  to  the  Complutensian  and  Erasmian  editions, 
but  not  servilely,  for  he  has  adopted  various  readings  on  the  authority  of 
manuscripts,  which  were  consulted  to  the  number  of  fifteen.  But  some  of 
those  manuscripts  contained  only  a  part  of  the  New  Testament ;  they  were 
examined,  not  by  Robert  himself,  but  by  his  son  Henry,  who,  although  he 
proved  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age,  was  then  a  youth  of  eighteen ; 
and  it  is  afiirmed  that  not  much  critical  skUl  was  exercised  in  the  formation 
of  the  text 

Beza  gave  his  first  edition  to  the  world  in  a.  d.  1565.  But  although  he  had 
access  to  a  collection  of  various  readings  by  Stephens,  possessed  an  ancient 
manuscript  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  and  another  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and 
besides  bad  an  opportunity  to  consult  the  Syriac  version,  which  had  been 
recently  published,  he  is  said  not  to  have  made  a  full  use  of  these  advantages. 
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He  has  corrected  the  edition  of  Stephens  only  in  fifty  places,  and  the  altera- 
tions do  not  always  rest  upon  sufficient  authority. 

In  the  year  1624,  an  edition  was  printed  at  the  press  of  Elzevir  without  a 
name,  and  to  this  day  it  is  not  known  hy  whose  labour  it  was  prepared. 
Whoever  he  was,  he  has  formed  the  text  upon  the  edition  of  Stephens  and 
Beza,  although  in  a  few  instances  he  has  departed  from  both.  This  is  called 
the  textus  receptus,  because  since  that  time  it  has  been  admitted  into  all 
common  editions.  How  this  edition  acquired  such  authority  as  to  settle  the 
text,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Griesbach  ascribes  it  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
Elzevir  editions  were  as  distinguished  by  accuracy  as  they  were  by  the 
beauty  of  the  type.  He  justly  observes,  that  a  corrupt  text  might  be  printed 
without  a  single  typographical  error,  but  would  not  for  this  reason  become 
genuine. 

It  is  evidently  ignorance  and  prejudice  which  would  lead  any  person  to 
consider  the  received  text  as  so  sacred  that  no  alteration  ought  to  be  made  in 
it.  Its  history  shows  that  its  claim  is  disputable,  and  that  it  may  be  super- 
seded by  a  text  more  carefully  compiled.  Too  little  had  yet  been  done  to 
render  the  labours  of  subsequent  critics  unnecessary.  The  learned  world,  or 
such  of  them  at  least  as  viewed  the  subject  in  a  calm  and  impartial  light,  were 
prepared  to  receive  the  editions  of  Mill,  Wetstein,  and  Griesbach,  which 
appeared  in  the  course  of  the  last  century,  not  to  mention  the  editions  of  other 
distinguished  men,  who  have  contributed  their  part  to  exhibit  the  genuine  text 
of  the  New  Testament.  No  capable  judge  could  object  to  the  design,  what- 
ever faults  he  might  find  with  the  execution  of  it.  As  new  manuscripts  wefe 
discovered,  it  was  fair  to  listen  to  their  testimony,  since  those  which  were 
consulted  by  the  earlier  editors  had  no  title  alone  to  be  heard ;  and  it  is  not 
a  little  surprising,  that  some  celebrated  men,  as  Dr.  Owen  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  Dr.  Whitby  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth,  should  have 
exclaimed  against  any  attempt  to  new-model  the  text  as  presumptuous  and 
dangerous.  The  report  of  thirty  thousand  various  readings  collected  by  Mill 
was  no  doubt  alarming;  and  the  numbers  since  collected  by  Wetstein  and 
Griesbach  is  much  more  formidable ;  but  the  fears  felt  for  the  sacred  writings 
have  proved  to  be  imaginary.  Of  the  various  readings  many  have  no  authority, 
being  found  only  in  one  manuscript  or  two  ;  others  have  only  some  degree  of 
prolMibility ;  and  those  which  appear  to  be  well  supported  very  often  consists 
in  the  omission  or  insertion  of  the  article,  or  some  little  word  which  does  not 
affect  the  sense,  in  the  order  of  words  and  phrases,  in  the  spelling  of  proper 
names,  and  other  matters  equally  insignificant.  Important  alterations  have 
indeed  been  made,  particularly  in  passages  which  relate  to  the  divinity  of 
Christ ;  but  besides  that  their  propriety  is  disputed,  and  strong  reasons  have 
been  advanced  for  the  common  reading,  the  doctrine  is  so  clearly  taught  in 
other  passages,  that  the  admission  of  them  makes  no  change  in  our  faith. 
The  truth  is,  that  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  various  readings,  no 
doctrine  or  duty  of  our  holy  religion  is  affected ;  and  the  labour  of  biblical 
critics  have  terminated  in  establishing,  instead  of  weakening,  the  authority  of 
the  text.  We  are  now  fully  satisfied,  that  we  possess  substantially  the  same 
text  which  was  exhibited  in  the  autographs  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles  ; 
and  this  is  also  the  result  of  the  critical  labours  which  have  been  bestowed 
upon  the  Old  Testament. 

It  is  not  expected  that  every  minister  of  religion  shall  be  a  profound  biblical 
critic.  The  talents  which  are  necessary  to  success  in  this  study  do  not  fall 
to  the  lot  of  all,  and  comparatively  few  enjoy  the  aids  and  opportunities,  with- 
oat  which  talents  will  be  of  little  avail.  Books  must  not  only  be  read,  but 
possessed,  for  the  purpose  of  frequent  consultation,  from  which  most  are 
prednded  by  their  situation  and  their  limited  means ;  and  a  proficiency  in 
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0cholanhip  is  indispensable,  which  can  be  attained  only  by  deep  and  penerer- 
ing  study.  We  shall  more  easily  find  fifty  good  theologians,  than  one 
accomplished  biblical  critic.  A  man  who  is  himself  distinguished  in  this 
department,  and  is  one  of  the  most  learned  bishops  of  the  church  of  England, 
has  said,  that  to  clergymen  in  general,  criticism  is  rather  a  luxury  than  a 
necessary;  and  no  person  who  understands  the  subject  will  dispute  the 
assertion.  But  it  would  be  well  if  every  minister  would  endearoar  to  acquire 
some  general  knowledge  of  it,  that  he  may  be  able  to  tell  on  what  grounds  he 
believes,  not  only  that  the  Scriptures  were  divinely  inspired,  but  that  the 
books  called  Sacred,  contain  the  genuine  writings  of  the  men  who  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  rapid  sketch  wMch  has  been  now  given  is 
intended  to  excite  you  to  inquire  for  yourselves. 


LECTURE  XIII. 

THE  STUDY  AND  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  SCRIPTUREa 

An  AcquainUnce  with  the  Original  Languages  a  Prerequiate  to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures 
— Rolee  of  interpreting  Scriptme  etated — External  Aide  to  Interpretatioii — Scripture  the 
Standard  of  Faith— LawfiUnees  of  Inferencea  from  Scripture  Coodoct  of  the  Chmdi  of 
Rome. 

In  ^e  preceding  lecture,  I  directed  yonr  attention  to  that  part  of  sacred 
criticism  which  is  employed  in  ascertaining  the  genuine  text  of  Scrtptare.  As 
long  as  the  autographs  of  the  prophets  and  apostles  were  preserved,  there  was 
an'  easy  method  of  settling  it ;  and  by  an  appeal  to  them,  any  errors  which 
might  have  been  admitted  into  particular  manuscript8«.could  be  corrected. 
Their  history  is  obscure.  There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  the  mginal 
copy  of  the  law  of  Moses  existed  in  the  days  of  Josiah,  and  that  towards  the 
close  of  the  second  century,  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  still  remained  in 
the  handwriting  of  the  authors ;  but  what  became  of  them  afterwards,  no  man 
can  tell.  It  is  probable  that  Uie  copy  of  the  law  perished  in  the  destruction 
of  the  first  temple  ;  and  that  the  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  were  lost 
amidst  the  troubles  to  which  the  church  was  exposed  during  the  first  three 
centuries.  You  see,  then,  that  we  possess  only  transcripts  of  the  records  of 
revelation,  in  general,  no  doubt,  executed  with  great  care,  by  persons  who 
were  influenced  either  by  a  principle  of  religious  reverence,  or  by  a  regard  to 
their  own  interest,  being  aware  that  their  copies  could  not  have  been  disposed 
of  if  they  had  been  inaccurate,  or  would  have  been  sold  at  an  inferior  price. 
But  it  should  be  considered,  that  the  transcribers  were  men  who  might  err 
through  inadvertence  or  incompetence,  and  that  as  we  have  no  security  for  the 
honesty  of  them  all,  some  of  them  might  be  guilty  of  wilful  corruptions,  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  a  party.  It  is  not,  therefore,  upon  the  faith  of  a  single 
manuscript  that  we  should  settle  the  text,  but  by  the  collation  of  many  manu« 
scripts,  and  by  the  assistance  derived  from  other  sources,  which  were  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  lecture. 

To  ascertain  the  genuine  text  is,  however,  only  a  preliminary  step ;  the  next 
oflice  of  criticism  is  to  discover  its  meaning,  since  the  Scriptures  were  given* 
not  to  be  gazed  at  with  distant  reverence,  or  preserved  as  a  literary  curiosity, 
but  to  be  perused,  and  understood,  and  believed.  The  languages  in  which 
they  are  found  were  vernacular  to  those  into  whose  hands  they  were  pri 
marily  delivered,  but  they  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  spoken.    It  is  sup 
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posed  that  the  Hebrew  language  wui  lost  during  the  captiTity  of  the  Jews  in 
Babylon,  or  that,  after  their  retom,  it  gaye  way  by  degrees  to  the  mixed  dialect 
which  was  spoken  in  Judea  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour;  and  we  know  that 
the  Greek  language,  which  had  been,  partly  corrupted  before  tiie  fall  of  Con 
stanttnople  in  the  fiAeenth  century^  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  words  and 
idioms,  has  since  degenerated  into  the  Romaic,  which  differs  from  it  almost 
as  much  as  Italian  does  from  Latin.  The  first  prerequisite,  then,  to  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  is  an  acquaintance  with  the  languages  in  which  they  were 
composed. 

The  Old  Testament  has  cotne  ^own  to  us  in  two  languages,  a  part  of  Ezra, 
a  verse  in  Jeremiah,  and  a  part  of  Daniel  being  written  in  Chaldee,  and  all 
the  rest  in  Hebrew.  The  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  is  the  more 
difficult,  because  they  are  the  only  books  which  now  exist  in  that  language. 
The  Jewish  Targums,  or  paraphrases,  are  in  Chaldee ;  and  Rabbinical 
Hebrew  is  a  corrupt  mixture  of  different  languages,  from  which  little  assistance 
can  be  derired  for  understanding  the  original  tongue.  Hence  an  acquaintance 
with  the  kindred  languages  has  been  considered  as  of  great  use,  the  Chaldaic,  the 
Syriac,  and  the  Arabic.  It  has  been  remarked  by  critics,  that  *<  they  discover 
roots,  or  primttives,  which  are  not  found  in  the  Bible,  though  their  derivatiyes 
occur  there,  and  by  doing  so,  point  out  the  signification  of  these  derivatives ; 
that  they  ascertain  the  precise  signification  of  rdots,  and  consequently  of  their 
derivatives,  the  signification  of  which  had  been  fixed  only  by  conjecture ;  that 
they  afford  the  beat,  and  where  the  ancient  versions  vary  in  translating  them, 
ihe  only  means  of  determining  with  certainty  the  signification  of  such  words  as 
occur  but  once,  or  very  seldom,  in  the  Bible ;  that  they  enable  us  to  (^cover 
aQ  the  senses  of  words,  some  of  which  only  had  been  collected  from  the  Bible, 
though  others  would  have  better  suited  particular  passages ;  in  particular,  that 
they  discover  die  primary  signification  of' many  root?,  even  such  as  are  most 
commonly  used,  the  secondary  senses  of  which  have  alone  been  attended  to, 
though  the  primary  sense  would  thro^  light  on  some  texts ;  and  that  they 
assist  us  to  understand  the  meaning  of  phrailes,  or  idiomatical  combinations  of 
words  which  are  found  in  the  Bible,  but  the  exact  import  of  which  coald  not 
be  determined  by  it.*'  If  there  were  many  books  in  the  Hebrew  language,  we 
might  explain,  by  their  assistance,  every  word  and  phrase  which  occurs  in 
the  Old  Testament ;  but  as  this  id  not  the  case,  our  next  resource  is  to  consult 
those  languages  which  have  been  derived  from  it,  or  are,  together  with  it, 
branches  from  the  same  primitive  stock.  If  there  were  only  one  book  in 
Latin,  as  it  could  not  be  supposed  to  contain  the  whole  language,  we  should 
be  at  a  loss  to  understand  some  words  and  phrases  in  it  r  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and  French  languages,  which  are  more  or  less  inti- 
mately allied  to  it,  would  help  us  in  some  of  our  difficulties. 

The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  is  more  easily  understood,  because  there 
are  many  books  composed  in  that  lan^age*  -Yet  an  acquaintance  with 
dassical  Greek  alone  will  not  fully  qualify  us  to  interpret  Uie  gospels  and 
epistles,  not  only  because  Syriac  and  Latin  words  occur  in  them,  but  because 
they  abound  in  foreign  idioms,  and  use  words  in  peculiar  senses,  which  were 
unknown  to  the  natives  of  Greece.  There  has,  indeed,  been  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  learned  men  upon  this  subject.  While  some  admit  what  has 
been  now  stated,  others  contend  that  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  is 
pure,  among  whom  Blackwall,  the  author  of  the  book  entitled  Sacred  Classics, 
holds  a  distinguished  place.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  has  displayed 
great  research  and  ingenuity  in  vindicating  the  inspired  writers  from  the 
charge  of  soleciste  and  barbarism,  and  that  in  many  instances  he  has  produced, 
from  the  most  approved  authors,  the  same  combinations  of  terms,  and  the 
same  irregularity  of  construction ;  but,  aAer  all,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  tho 
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language  of  the  New  Testament  is  different  from  Aat  of  the  ancient  historians 
and  philosophers.  It  has  been  called  the  Greek  of  the  Synagogue,  or  Hel- 
lenistic Greek*,  from  the  name  of  Hellenists  given  to  Jews  li?in|r  in  foreign 
countries,  who  used  the  Greek  language,  but  introduced  into  it  modes  of 
expression  borrowed  f^m  their  native  tongue^  and  employed  some  of  its  wor^ 
in  a  sense  founded  on  the  usage  of  Judea.  This  kind  of  Gceek  is  found  in 
the  translation  of  the  Seventy^  the  study  of  which  is  therefore  of  great  import- 
ance, to  assist  us  in  understanding  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  which, 
was  drawn  up  by  persons  who,  lij^e  those  translators,  wrote  in  Greek  but 
thought  in  Hebrew.  Let  me  add,  that  for  the  same  purpose'  an  acquaintance 
with  the  Old  Testament  in  the  original  is  of  great  advantage,  and  will  enable 
us  to  account  for  .forms  of  construction^  the  use  of  prepositions,  peculiar 
phrases,  and  the  application  of  terms^  which' would  otherwise  seem  strange, 
and  perhaps  would  not  be  intelligible.  The '  phrase,  emMwmtAiTtBnt  r^,  which 
we  translate,  ^*  no  flesh  should  be  s&^ed,"  but  which,  literally  rendered,  is, 
*'all  flesh  would  not  be  saved,"  must  have  sounded  uncoutbly  in  the  ears  of  a 
Greek,  and  the  meaning  would  not  have  been  obvious  to  him,  although  ihe 
words  were  familiar,  because  the  whole  expression!  was  different  from  the 
idiom  of  his  native  tongue^  and  the  word>«^  was  used  in  a  sense  to  which 
his  countrymen  did  not  apply  it.  In  pure  Greek,  it  signifies  the  mwcuLar 
substance  which  8urr(ntnd$  the  bones  of  animdU;  but  here  it  means  men^ 
and  in  other  places,  the  corruption  of  nature,  infbrmityt  external  privileges^ 
iic.     The  sense  would  present  itself  at  first  sight  to  a  Jew. 

By  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  original  languages  of  the  Scriptures,  we 
ascertain  the  grammatical  sense,  and  may  be  able  to  translate  them  into  our 
own  language,  so  as  to  express  the  meaning  with  perfect  fidelity.  Thia  will 
not  be  the  effect  of  a  version  servilely  literal,  which  will  sometimes  give .  no 
meaning  at  all,  but  of  a  version  which  attends  not  only  to  the  words,  but  to  the 
genius  of  the  two  languages,  and  substitutes  for  the  peculiarities  of  the  one 
Uie  corresponding  idioms  of  .the  other.  There  is  an  error  into  which  some 
have  been  betrayed,  by  paying  too  much  deference  to  etymology,  and  tp  the 
idiomatical,  character  of  a  language,  which  has  led  them  to  suppose  words  and 
expressions  to  be  very  emphaticai,  which  to  persons  familiar  with  the  lan- 
guage had  no  more  force  than  the  corresponding  terms  and  phrases  in  our  own. 
You  will  find  wonderful  discoveries  of  this  kind  in  the  writings  of  minute 
critics,  but  in  general  they  have  no  better  foundation  than  ignorance  and  fancy« 

Your  time  will  notpermit  me  to  speak  of  the  benefit  wluch  may  arise  from 
translations,  ancient  and  modem :  and  I  proeeed  to  observe,  that,  to  ascertain 
the  grammatical  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  is  only  a  preliminary  step.  Our 
next  business  is  to  discover  the  true  meaning  of  them,  or  to  find  out  the  senti- 
ments which  the  sacred  writers  intended  to  convey.  Besides  the  simple  peru- 
sal of  the  Scriptures,  .there  are  various  methods  to  be  used  for  the  elucidation 
of  the  text.  . 

In  the  first  place,  one  method  which  should  be  employed,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  the  sense  of  Scripture,  is  it  to  compare  it  with  itself.  It  consists  of 
several  books  which  appeared  in  different  ages ;  but,  as  the  whole  was  written 
under  the  direction  and  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  are  sure  that  there 
is  no  real  contradiction  in  it,  apd  that  there  is  a  harmony  among  iu  parts,  which 
conspire  to  one  end,  our  instruction  in  the  system  of  religion.  It  will,  thiere- 
fore,  lend  to  throw  light  upon  one  part,  to  bring  into  view  other  parts  which 
are  allied  to  it.  Now  this  alliance  is  more  or  less  close.  Sometimes  dif- 
ferent passages  of  Scripture  agree,  not  only  in  treating  the  same  subject,  bdt 
in  expressing  it  in  the  same  terms.  A  comparison  of  Uiese  will  show  the 
harmony  of  the  sacred  writersi  but  will  not  contribute  to  elucidate  their  mean- 
ing.  Others  discuss  the  same  subject  in  language  somewhat  different,  enlarging 
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QpoB  certain  points,  and  introdncing  new  eircumstances.  It  is  evident  that 
tiieae  are  of  great  use,  by  giving  a  more  complete  view  of  the  subject,  and 
serving  as  a  commentary  upon  Uie  passages  which  are  more  concisely  ex- 
pressed. Lastly,  there  are  passages  which  may  be  called  parallel,  not  in 
respect  of  the  language,  but  of  the  matter.  The  same  doctrine,  or  the  same 
du^,  is  discussed  in  a  variety  of  words  and  phrases :  and  hence,  when  the 
different  passages  are  placed  together,  and  attentively  considered  in  their  bear- 
ihg9  upon  the  common  topic,  new  light  is  reflected  upon  it.  What  is  obscure 
in  one  place  is  explained  by  what  is  perspicuous  in  another,  and  what  is 
defective  is  supplied.  You  perceive  now  for  what  reason  it  has  been  said  that 
the  BiUe  is  its  own  interpreter ;  and  that  it  may  perform  this  office  in  relation 
to  itself,  is  the  design  with  which  some  Bibles  have  been  published,  with 
an  ample  collection  of  marginal  references.  But  the  -saying  must  be  understood 
with  certain  limitations,  foir  some  parts  of  It  are  unintelligible  without  ^foreign 
assistance,  and  in  particular,  prophecy  can  be  explained  only  by  the  event. 

In  the  second  place,  in  studying  the  Scriptures,  if  is  necessary  to  attend  to 
their  scope  or  design.  By  this,  I  mean  the  purpose  which  the  sacred  writers 
had  in  view  in  the  boolu  which-  they  coiiiposed,  or  in  particular  passages, 
and  it  will  be  best  discovered  by  an  attentive  and  repeated  perusal  of  them. 
The  knowl^ge  of  the  design  of  a  boolL  wUl  enable  us  to  account  for  its 
general  structure,  and  the  disposition  of  the  parts,  and  will  serve  as  a  key  to 
the  exact  meaning  of  words,  ihe  import  of  phrases,  and  the  connexion  of 

E articular  passages.  The  design  of  the  gospels  was  not  to  give  a  complete 
istory  of  -our  Saviour,,  but  sueh  a  specimen  of  it  as  would  prove  that  he  is 
the  Son  of  God,  apd  the  Messiah ;  and  this  is  the  reason  that  they  do  not 
an  relate  the  same  facts,  but  one  records  certain  particulars  which  ate 
omitted  in  another.  The  design  of  the  Acts  was  not  to  give  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  propagation  of  Chrtetianity,  but  to  show  that  it  was  preached 
£nt  to  the  Jews  and  then  to  the  Gentiles;  and  hence,  it  says  little  of 
any  of  the  apostles  but  Peter  and  Paul,  of  whom  the  one  was  the  minister 
of  the  circiimcision,  aftd  the  other  of  the  uncircumcision.  It  seems  to 
have  been  the  design  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  to  give  a  succinct  account 
of  the  genera]  system  of  Christianity,  and  in  particular,  to  instruct  them  in  the 
important  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  without  the  works  of  the  law. 
The  design  of  the  episUe  of  James  is  different ;  and  unless  the>  difference  be 
attended  to,  we  shall  be  led  into  the  error  of  those  who  have  supposed  that 
the  two  apostles  contradict  each  other,  and  have  either  rejected  one  of 
the  epistles  as  uncanonical,  or  in  attempting  to  reconcile  them,  have  eor- 
nipted  bpth.  Luther  called  the  epistle  of  James  straminea  enutola^  an  epistle 
of  straw,  because  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  Paul ; 
and  others,  assuming  that  James  teaches  justification  before  God  by  worics, 
have  vexed  and  tortured  the  words  of  Paul  to  make  him  speak  in  Uie  same 
strain.  The  design  of  James  was  to  refute  the  error  of  those  who,  pervert- 
ing the  doctrine  of  Paul,  rested  too  much  upon  faith,  and  imagined  that  a 
man  would  be  justified  by  it,  although  he  continued  to  liveinhis  sins.  As 
•oon  as  this  difference  of  design  is  understood,  the  two  apostles  are  found  to 
harmonize.  As  the  one  spealu  of  justification  )>efore  God,  and  the  other  of 
justification  before  men,  there  is  no  discrepance  of  sentiment,  in  ascribing  the 
former  to  faith,  and  the  latter  to  works. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  carefully  to  the  nature  of  the 
eompoeition  in  different  passages  of  Scripture  which  is  literal  or-  figurative. 
When  the  composition  is  literal,  and  words  are  used  in  their  common  and 
familiar,  sense,  nothing  is  necessary  but  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
grammar,  the  vocabulary,  and  the  idioms  of  the  original  tongues.  But  words 
aire  frequently  employed  in  a  figurative  sense,  partly  from  necessity,  and 
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pcrdjT  lirom  c&oice ;  and  hence,  besides  a  geBend  knowledge  ef  the  figures  o€ 
speech,  it  n  requisite  to  obserre  when  they  do  occur,  th«t  we  may  nekher  call 
^t  whidi  is  figurative,  literal,  nor  that  which  is  literal,  figurative.  The 
Scriptures  thesiiseWes  furnish  us  with  several  instances  of  mistake.  When 
Ottr  Lord  said  to  the  Jews,  **  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  wiH 
raise  it  op,*'  they  imagined  that  he  referred  to  the  second  temole  constructed 
of  stone  and  timber,  whereas  he  spoke  of  the  temple  of  his  body.  At  the 
institution  of  the  sacred  supper,  he  called  the  bread  his  body,  by  a  common 
trope  giving  ike  name  of  the  thing  signified  to  the>sign,as  is  evident  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  as  well  as  firam  the  nse  of  the  same  trope  in  other 
passages ;  but  papists  have  founded  on  his  words  ^be  monstrous  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  in  defiance  of  the  testimony  of  our  senses,  and  the  plainest 
dictates  of  reason*  The  style  of  prophecy  is  highly  figurative.  We  have 
not  only  examples  of  personification,  apostrophe,  and  h3rperbole,  but  metaphor 
of  the  boldest  kind,  representing  political  revolutions  as  earthquakes  and 
storms ;  the  fall  of  monarchs  as  an  eclipse  of  the  celestial  luminaries ;  and 
the  spiritual  change  in  the  state  of  human  affairs,  which  was  to  be  efie^ed  by 
the  gospel,  as  the  creation  of  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth.  Without  atten- 
tion to  tiie  meaning  of  the  symbols,  prophecy  will  not  be  understood ;  the 
fulfilment  of  past  predictions  cannot  be  perceived,  and  those  which  are  yet 
to  be  accomplished  will  excite  extravagant  expectations,  which  will  not  be 
realized.  The  language  of  the  paraUes,  which  occmr  both  in  the  Old  and  in 
the  New  Testament,  is  also  figurative,  because  the  terms  are  intended  to  con- 
vey a  sense  which  they  do  not  bear  in  their  literal  import.  Consideied  as  a 
simple  narrative  of  facts,  the  parable  of  the  Sower  might  be  true  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  terms ;  but  if  it  were  so  understood,  its  design 
WQuld  be  lost.  The  Sower  is  not  a  husbandman,  but  Jesus  Christ ;  the  seed 
is  not  wheat  or  barley,  but  the  word  of  God ;  and  the  different  kinds  of  ground 
are  not  varieties  of  soil,  but  the  hearts  of  different  individuals.  A  parable 
being  a  short  story  in  which  spiritual  things  are  exhibited  under  sensible 
images,  iiis  necessarr,  in  order  to  the  right  interpretation  of  it,  that  we 
should  keep  in  view  the  main  design.  There  is  a  general  truth  or  moral  to 
be  drawn  from  it;  but  in  doing  so,  we  must  beware  of  minutely  explaining 
every  particular,  because  some  particulars  are  evidently  introduced  merely  to 
complete  the  narrative,  or  to  adorn  it  It  is  ri^calous,  in  the  parable  of  the 
prodigal,  to  pretend  to  tell  us  what  is  meant  by  the  fatted  calf,  and  what  by 
the  ring  which  was  put  on  his  finger,  and  the  shoes  which  were  put  upon  his 
feet ;  as  nothing  was  intended,  but  to  teach  us  that  the  return  of  a  sinner  |s 
acceptable  to  God,  and  that  he  is  invested  with  the  Jionours  and  privileges 
of  a  son.  It  is  quite  contemptible,  in  explaining  the  parable  of  the  good  Sa- 
maritan, first,  to  commit  the  egregious  blunder  of  supposing  him  to  l^  Christ, 
and  then  to  explain  the  two  denarii  which  he  gave  to  the  innkeeper,  of  the 
active  and  passive  obedience  of  our  Saviour.  Nothing  can  be  more  wretched 
than  such  expositions  of  Scripture.  They  may  make  idiots  admire,  but  they 
excite  the  laughter  or  the  disgust  of  the  wise. 

In  the  fourik  place,  another  assistance  in  understanding  &e  Scriptures,  is 
the  analogy  of  faith,  which  signifies,  that  we  should  explain  passages  that  are 
obscure  or  doubtful,  by  the  general  sense  of  Scripture  previously  ascertained. 
When  it  is  thus  defined,  there  appears  to  be  no  just  objection  against  this  rule 
of  interpretation,  and  no  cause  for  the  ridicule  with  which  it  has  been  treated, 
and  the  contempt  with  which  it  has  been  set  aside  by  some  Authors,  and  parti- 
cularly by  Dr.  Campbell  in  his  Dissertations,  who,  in  more  instances  than  one, 
has  allowed  his  wit  and  satire  to  run  faster  than  his  judgment  If  it  were 
meant  that  we  should  first  form  a  system  in  our  own  mind,  ai^  then  proceed 
to  explain  the  Scriptures  by  it,  our  conduct  would  be  preposterous,  ana,  as  he 
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says,  we  shottid  begin  with  giying  judgment  vod  afiorwaids  examine  tbe 
proof,  employing  at  the  same  time  Si  our  skiU  to  rest  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  our  judgment  But  we  make  no  such  absurd  proposal.  We  believe,  in 
opposition  to  all  skeptics,  whether  philosophers  or  divines^  that  the  sense  of 
Scripture  may  be  certainly  known ;  and  having  ascertained-  the  genend  doo- 
trines  which  are  taught  in  it,  we  contend  tkat  we  are  authorized  to  apply 
them  to  the  elucidation  of  obscurities,  and  to  interpret  in  conforauty  to  them 
such  passages  as,  taken  by  themselves,  do  not  convey  a  definite  sense.  This 
rule  must  he  admitted  wiUi  respect  to  any  human  composition,  the  author  of 
which  was  a  man  of  sound  mind  and  upright  intentions.  We  apply  it  to  the 
Scriptures,  on  the  principle  that  Uie  Holy  Ghost  does  not  contradid  himself 
and  that  there  is  undoubtedly  a  perfect  harmony  among  all  his  dedications. 
This,  then,  is  the  analogy  of  faith  for  which  we  plead.  With  any  other 
idea  of  it  we  have  nothing  to  do ;  and  if  some  men  chbose  to  attack  it  in  a 
different  form,  we  leave  Ihem  to  amuse  themselves  with  first  setting  up  a  man 
of  straw,  and  then  beating  him  down. 

As  it  is  possible  In  this  lecture  to  give  only  a  superficial  sketch,  I  add,  in  the 
last  place,  that  in  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  there  are  external  sources  froa 
whicn  assistance  is  to  be  derived.  Chronology  and  geography  have  been 
called  the  twa  eyes  of  history,  and  must  be  of  great  use  for  understanding  the 
Scriptures,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  consists  of  historical  narrative,  and 
accounts  of  different  countries.  They  enable  us  to  trace  the  series,  the  causes, 
the  connexions,  and  the  consequences  of  Events ;  they  furnish  the  thread  by 
which  we  find  our  way  through  the  m^les  of  the  labyrinth ;  they  reduce  to 
order  what  would  otherwise  appear  to  be  a  confused  mass  of  particulars. 
Without  the  knowledge  of  profane  history,  many  parts  of  the  Bible  would  be 
unintelligible,  or  would  make  only  an  indistinct  impression  on  the  mind.  In 
particular,  all  the  propheticsd  parts  would  be  words  without  meaning.  We 
could  QOt  know  whether  they  were  prophetical  or  hot ;  and  for  aught  that  we 
could  tell,  they  might  be  the  wild  ravings  of  fancy,  or  descriptions  written 
after  the  event  in  the  oracular  form,  for  the  amusement  of  the  authors,  or  with 
a  view  to  make  sport  of  the  credulity  of  others.  The  evidence  arising  from 
prophecy  in  favour  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  would  be  lost  as  there 
would  be  no  proof  that  it  had  been  fulfilled.  An  acquaintance  also  with 
natural  history,  and  with  the  arts  of  life,  is  highly  useful,  as  there  is  mention 
made  of  plants  and  animals,  several  of  which  are  unknown  to  us,  but  are  do- 
scribed  by  philosophers  and  travellers ;  and  there  are  frequent  allusions  to 
husbandry,  gardening,  commerce,  and  the  pastoral  life.  And  this  leads  me  to 
remark,  that  no  man  can  understand  many  passages  of  Scripture,  and  explain 
tiiem  satisfactorily  to  others,  without  some  knowledge  of  ancient  customs  and 
manners.  I  shall  take  notice  of  two  or  three  familiar  examples.  When 
Moses  sajn  that  the  Israelites  should  sacrifice  the  abomination  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  run  the  risk  of  being  stoned,  a  common  reader  must  be  utterly  at  a 
loss  to  apprehend  what  he  means,  till  he  is  informed  that  heifers,  rams,  and 
goats  were  held  sacred  by  the  Egyptians,  and  that  to  offer  them  in  sacrifice 
was  accounted  a  daring  act  of  impiety.  Mention  is  frequently  made  of  going 
np  to  the  house-top,  nr^king,  praying,  and  conversing  upon  it.  All  this  must 
seem  strange  to  a  native  of  this  coun^,  who  has  seen  houses  only  with 
sloping  roofs ;  but  his  surprise  will  cease  as  soon  as  he  learns,  that  in  Judea 
the  roofs  of  the  houses  were  fiat,  and  were  accessible  by  steps  erected  for  the 
purpose.  Again,  we  might  wonder  that  our  Lord  speaks  of  putting  new  wine 
into  new  bottles  for  safety,  and  not  into  old  ones,  which  might  burst,  because 
from  the  nature  of  the  bottles  which  we  use,  greater  danger  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  new,  which  have  not4>een  tried,  than  from  the  old,  which  have  stood 
the  test.    But  we  perceive  the  reason  why  he  prefers  the  former  to  the  latter^ 
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when  we  are  told,  that  bottlea  being  then  made  of  skins,  as  they  still  an  in  the 
eastern  countries,  those  which  had  been  often  moistened  and  dried,  and  exposed 
to  the  beat  of  the  sun,  were  much  more  apt.  to  give  way  than  such  as  had  been 
recently  made.  But  I  most  bring  this  subject  to  a  conclusion.  I  intended 
only  to  give  you  a  few  hints  respecting  the  means  to  be  employed  in  the  study 
of  the  l^riptures.  l^re  is,  howevert  one  thing  of  which  I  would  remind 
you,  that  the  literal  ought  always  to  be  considered  as  the  true  and  only  sense  of 
Scripture,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  evident  that  something  more  is 
intended.  In  parables  and  allegories,  we  ought  not  to  rest-  in  the  letter,  but 
should  search  out  the  hidden  meaning.  In  passages,  too,  which  relate  to 
typical  persons  and  evonts,  a  double  sense  must  be  admitted ;  and  in  genera], 
when  figurative  language  is  used,  we  must  attend,,  not  to  the -literal  signifi- 
cation of  words,  but  to  the  ideas  which,  by  a  trope,  they  are  used  to  represent; 
But  in  historical  narration,  in  the  enunciation  of  doctrines,  and  in  moral  pre- 
cepts, the  grammatical  sense  alone  is  to  be  considered*  The  practice  of  spi- 
ritualizing the  Scriptures,  of  finding  mysteries  in  the  plainest  things,,  which 
has  long  prevailed  in  the  church,  is  a  sad  proof  of  the  want  of  judgmeiit  and 
taste.  It  should  never  be  indulged,  although  it  may  excite  the  admiration  of  thQ 
ignorant;  for  with  whatever  appearance  of  piety  it  may  be  clothed,  it  is  a  per- 
version of  the  word  of  God,  is  calculated  to  expose  it  to  the  ridicule  of  the 
profane,  and  instead  of  edifying,  inflates  the  minds  of  men  with  reveries  and 
dreams. 

In  studying  the  Scriptures,  we  should  bear  in  mind,  that  they  are  the  only 
standard  of  religion. .  As  this  idea  will  inspire  us  with  reverence  for  their 
authority,  so  it  will  excite  us  to  inquire  into  their  meaning  with  the  utmost 
care.  The  church  of  Rome  makes  tradition  the  stiuidard  of  rdigion  as  well 
as  the  Scriptures,  and  explains  the  latter  by  the  former;  thus  di&tracting  the 
attention  between  the  word  of  God  and  the  word  of  men,  and,  in  fact,  giving 
greater  authority  to  tradition  than  to  the  Scriptures.  It  is,  therefore,  of  as 
much  importance,  at  least  in  that  church,  to  know  what  the  fatjiers  have  said^ 
as  what  the  prophets  and  apostles  have  taught;  and  accordingly,  their 
writings  are  much  studied  by  popish  divines,  and  their  sentiments  are  quoted 
as  decisive  in  matters  of  faith  and  practice.  Protestants  acknowledge  the 
Scriptures  alone  as  the  standard  of  truth.  They  have  drawn  up  arti<u^s  or 
confessions  of  faith,  to  which  the  title  of  Standards  is  given ;  but  they  are 
called  subordinate  standards,  and  it  is  always  in  this  light  that  they  should  be 
regarded.  The  great  Protestant  principle,  that  all  ^peals  should  be  ulti- 
mately made  to  the  Bible,  is  not  always,  I  am  afraid,  practically  maintained. 
There  is  apt  to  grow  up  in  the  mind  an  undue  reverence  for  the  stapdards  of  a 
church,  which,  by  being  never  subjected  to  revision,  seem^to  be  considered  as 
absolutely  perfect,  and  as  enacted  for  all  time  to  come,  and  in  this  country 
have  acquired  an  air.  of  inviolable  sanctity  by  certain  transactions  of  our  fa- 
thers, which  seemed  to  ratify  them,  as  the  law  of  -Moses  was  ratified  by  the 
solemn  covenant  between  God  and  the  Israelites.  Hence  there  are  some 
persons  who  think,  that  they  have  answered  your  objections  and  refuted  your 
opinions,  by  quoting  a  passage  from  the  Confession  of  Faith»and  charge  you 
with  the  most  criminal  presumption  for  daring  to  suggest  a  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  any  part  of  it.  In  the  same  spirit,  Uie  papist  refers  you  to  the 
decrees  of  councUs,  and  the  dogmas  of  the  fathers.  When  the  question  is, 
whether  a  particular  opinion  is  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  the 
proper  appeal  is  to  the  standards  of  the  church ;  but  when  the  question  isv 
whether  a  particular  opinion  is  true*  the  appeal  ought  to  be  to  the  Scriptures. 
I  care  not,  nor  should  any  man  care,  what  the  church  of  England,  or  the 
church  of  Scotland,  has  determined.    My  business  is  with  the  word  of  God, 
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which  done  is  infallible.  The  supreme  judge  of  all  controversies  is  the 
Scriptures,  or  rather  the  Holy  Ghost,  speaking  in  the  Scriptures. 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  controversy,  whether  it  is  lawful  to  draw  infer- 
ences from  Scripture,  and  what  authority  should  be  assigned  to  them.  It  is 
not  easy  at  first  sight  to  conceive,  why  there  should  have  been  a  diversity  of 
sentiment  upon  a  pmnt  which  seems  to  admit  of  no  dispute ;  for  nothing  is 
more  plain  than  that,  when  a  proposition  is  laid  down  from  which  certain 
inferences  naturally  tfrise,  it  is  the  ofELce  of  the  understanding  to  draw  the  con- 
clusions, and  to  rest  in  them  with  equal  confidence  as  in  &e  premises  from 
which  they  'afe  deduced.  This  is  the  mode  of  procedure  of  all  intelligent 
creatures,  in  the  matters  to  which  they  turn  Uieir  attention.  Human  know- 
ledge would  be  exceedingly  circumseribed  and  imperfect,  if  our  views  were 
strictly  confined  to  hcts ;  and  these  would  be  of  little  use,  if  we  were  not  per- 
mitted to  educe  from  them,  observations  and  maxims  for  the  regulation  of  our 
conduct.  Had  every  thing,  which  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  know,  been  deli- 
vered in  express  terms  in  the  Scriptures,  the  Bible  would  have  been  too 
voluminous  for  general  nee;  and  besides,  such  minuteness  was  not  necessary. 
God  does  not  speak  in  it  to  children,  but  to  men,  who  are  capable  of  reasoning 
on  the  common  affairs  of  life,  and  can  use  this  power  in  matters  of  religion. 
It  is  remarked  by  Theodoret  concerning  some  persons  in  his  time,  who 
affirmed  that  we  should  receive  the  simple  words  of  Scripture  without  endea- 
vouring to  ascertain  their  import,  that  they  overturned  all  human  things, 
divest^  men  of  reason,  and  converted  theta  into  brutes.  The  objection 
against  deducing  consequences  from  Scripture  is  made  with  a  design  to  serve 
&  particular  pur)pose ;  to  protect  certain  opinions,  which  are  contrary  to  ^rip- 
ture,  by  the  plea  that  the  opposite  opinions  are  nowhere  affirmed  totidem 
verbU,  It  is  a  miserable  shiA,  as  there  is  no  fundamental  error  which  may 
Bot  be  refuted  by  the  very  words  of  inspiration,  without  any  commentary 
npon  them ;  but  it  so  far  answers  their  intention,  that  it  leaves  them  the  advan- 
tage of  concealing  tbeir  real  sentiments,  and  assuming  the  appearance  of 
orthodoxy,  while  they  express  themselves  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  but 
Mcretly  affix  a  meaning  to  it  which  is  subversive  of  its  obvious  import.  If 
you  say,  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  they  will  assent ;  but  if  you  proceed 
to  say,  that  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  his  proper  Son,  must  be  a  par- 
ta)Ler  of  his  essence  and  perfoctions^  they  exclaim  that  they  find  no  proposi- 
tion so  expressed  in  the  Bible.  The  true  reason  why  some  cry  out  so  loudly 
against  confessions  of  faith i  is,  that  although  they  have  learned  to  use  the 
words  of  Scripture  in  any  sense  which  best  suits  them«  they  find  in  confessions 
die  doctrines  which  they  controvert^  expressed  in  terms  which  can  by  no 
artifice  be  twisted  to  their  purpose,  and  the  collected  sense  of  different  pas- 
sages imhodied  in  articles,  by  which  their  systems  of  error  are  confronted  and 
demolished.  The  denial  of  the  lawfulness  of  drawing  consequences  from 
Scripture  goes  much  farther  than  its  opponents  are  aware,  and  would  place 
them  and  us  in  the  most  awkward  and  ridiculous  situation ;  for  it  would  follow, 
that  we  must  never  write  or  speak  about  religion  but  in  the  words  of  inspira- 
tion, and  thai  all  theological  books  land  all  sermons  should  be  discarded ;  for 
of  what  do  they  consist  but  of  inferences  from  Scripture,  when  they  do  not 
merely  retail  its  words,  but  attempt  to  explain  theiF  meaning  ? 

Before  concludingr  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  conduct  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  in  reference  to  the  Scriptures.  She  has  interposed  her  authority 
to  hinder  the  study  of  them,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  express  command  of 
our  Saviour.*  While  the  council  of  Trent  declared  the  Vulgate,  that  is,  the 
Latin  translation  which  had  been  used  from  the  days  of  Jerome,  to  be  authen- 
tic in  all  public  readings,  disputations,  preachings,  and  expositions,  it  did  not 

•Johnv.  W. 
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i^NK)lately  dtsooiUBge  Tenioiifl  into  the  Temmeiikr  longnes,  but  picjciibed 
fuch  regalatiom  as  were  calculated  to  limit  the  use  of  tlmt*  The  ibUowinf 
18  the  sum  of  the  fourth  of  the  Roles  concerning  IVohibited  Books,  which 
were  drawn  up  by  certain  Fathers  appointed  by  the  council  for  ^is  purpose, 
and  were  sanctioned  by  Pope  Pius  the  Fourth : — *'  That  since  it  is  mani- 
fest from  experience,  that  if  the  Bible  be  indiscriminately  permitted  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  more  injury  than  benefit  will  result  thioagh  the  rashness  of  men, 
the  use  of  Catholic  versions  shall  be  granted,  by  ike  advice  of  the  priest  at 
confessor,  to  those  alone  who  it  is  understood  will  not  be  hurt  by  the  reading 
of  them,  but  will  be  advanced  in  hiih  and  piety."  Coafbrmable  to  this  vir- 
tual proscription  of  the  sacl^d  writings,  are  the  representations  which  are 
given  of  them  by  Popish  divines,  with  a  view  to  deter  men  from  any  attempt 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  them.  The  BiUe  has  been  proaoinced  to 
be  very  obscure,  and  indeed  unintelligible ;  to  have  no  authority  in  itself,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  authority  of  the  church,  to  be  not  more  credible  than 
.fisop's  fables ;  to  be  incapable  of  maiung  men  wise  unto  salvation,  and  to  be 
calculated  rather  to  lead  them  astray ;  to  be  the  cause,  or  at  least  the  occasion, 
of  all  errors  and  heresies.  If  this  be  the  true  character  of  the  Scriptures,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  the  church  of  Rome,  in  her  great  solicitude  for  the  spirit* 
ual  and  eternal  welfare  of  men,  should  exert  all  her  power  to  keep  them  out 
of  their  hands,  as  we  would  keep  edge  tools  out  of  the  hands  of  children. 
AAer  ail,  the  Bible,  according  to  her,  is  an  imperfect  book,  eontaining  only  a 
part  of  revelation,  the  remainder  being  laid  up  in  the  traditions  of  the  church, 
without  which  the  Bible  cannot  be  understood,  and  which  we  are  therefore 
commanded  by  theCouncil  of  Trent  to  receive,  pari  pittaiii  effeetu ae reve^ 
rerUia^  with  equal  revei^eace  and  affection  as  the  writings  of  the  prophets  and 
apostles. 

1  need  not  spend  time  in  showing  how  contrary  to  the  obvious  design  of 
revelation,  as  well  as  to  its  express  principles,  are  aH  endeavours,  whether  by 
authority  or  by  argument,  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  the  subject  of  general 
study.  The  thing,  indeed,  ts  so  abeurd,  that  it  would  never  have  been  pro- 
posed or  thought  of,  if  there  had  not  been  some  sinister  purpose  to  accomplish. 
No  man  is  displeased  that  odiers  should  enjoy  the  light  of  the  sun,  unless  h^ 
be  engaged  in  some  design  which  it  is  his  interest  that  they  should  not  see; 
and  in  this  case,'he  would  wish  &e  gloom  of  midnight  to  sit. down  upon  the 
earth,  that  he  might  practise  his  nefarious  deeds  with  impunity.  It  is  an  into- 
rest  contrary  to  the  Scriptures  which  has  impelled  the  church  of  Rome  to  exert 
her  power  to  hinder  the  circulation  of  them,  and  to  open  her  mouth  in  blas- 
phemy against  the  Grod  of  heaven,  as  if  he  had  delivered  to  the  world,  as  a  rule 
of  faith,  a  book  so  obscure  that  it  cannot  be  understood,  and  so  dangerous 
that,  if  the  common  people  meddle  with  it,  it  will  be  at  their  peril.  If  that 
church  were  convinced  that  her  constitution,  and  doctrines,  and  religious 
rites  were  conformable  to  the  word  of  God,  we  cannot  doubt,  after  what  we 
know  of  her  eager  desire  to  establish  a  universal  dominion,  that  she  would  not 
fail  to  display  every  where  evidence  so  owrpowering.  No  man  will  with- 
hold, especially  when  his  claims  are  controverted,  the  proofs  by  which  they 
are  substantiated.  When  the  apostate  church  declaims  upon  &e  obscurity  o^ 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  dangerous  consequences  of  putting  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  people,  we  seem  to  hear  Milton's  Satan  telling  the  sun  how  much 
he  hates  its  beams,  because  they  remind  him  of  the  splendour  from  which  he 
has  fallen.  This  is  the  secret  of  her  opposition  to  the  Scriptures ;  and  al- 
though Papists  would  willingly  conceal  it  from  us,  they  have  not  been  ashamed 
to  speak  of  it  among  themselves :  *^  Among  all  the  counsels  which  we  can 
give  at  this  time,"  said  the  bishops  met  at  Bononia,  to  consult  for  restoring 
the  dignity  of  the  Roman  See  to  Pope  Julius  the  Third,  «« we  have  reserved 
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the  most  weighty  to  the  last.  You  must  striye  with  all  your  might,  that  as 
little  of  4he  Gospel  as  possible,  especially  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  may  be  read 
in  the  cities  under  your  jurisdiction ;  the  little  which  iis  in  the  Mass  ought  to 
be  sufficient,  neither  should  it.be  permitted  to  any  mortal  to  read  more ;  for  as 
long  as  men  were  contented  with  that  little,  all  things  went  well  with  them,  but 
quite  otherwise  since  more  was  commonly  read.  This  book,  above  all  others," 
they  add,  **  has  raised  the  storms  and  tempests  with  which  we  are  carried  away. 
And  truly,  if  any  man  diligently  examine  it,  and  then  consider  the  things 
which  are  practised  in  our  churches,  he  will  see  that  they  differ  very  much 
from  one  another,  and  that  our  doctrine  is  altogether  different  from  it,  and 
often  contrary.  These  sheets  are  therefore  to  be  concealed  with  great  caution 
and  diligence,  lest  we  should  be  involved  in  greater  troubles  and  tumults.''* 

The  knowledge  of  the  original  languages,  and  of  the  rules  of  interpretation, 
are  necessary  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures.  They 
are  of  essential  importance  to  all  who  are  already  employed,  or  hope  to  be 
employed,  as  teachers  of  the  Christian  people.  A  man  is  despised  who  en- 
gages in  a  profession  for  which  he  is  not  prepared  ;  but  an  unqualified  minis- 
ter  of  religion  is  not  only  contemptible  but  criminal,  because  he  has  intruded 
himself  into  an  office  to  which  he  was  certainly  not  called ;  and  through  his 
ignorance  and  incapacity,  incalculable  injury  may  be  done  to  those  who  are 
unhappily  placed  under  his  care.  "  The  priest's  Kps  should  keep  knowledge, 
because  the  people  seek  the  law  at  his  mouth."  It  would  be  well  for  the 
church,  if  all  ministers  and  students  were  endeavouring,  by  diligence,  and 
humble  dependence  upon  the  Divine  blessing,  to  answer  &e  description  which 
Solomon  has  given  of  himself:  "  Moreover,  because  the  Preacher  was  wise, 
he  still  taught  the  people  knowledge ;  yea,  he  gave  good  heed,  and  sought  out, 
and  set  in  order  many  proverbs.  The  preacher  sought  to  find  out  accept- 
able words ;  and  that  which  was  written  was  upright,  even  words  of  truth."t 

But  let  every  one  of  you  consider,  that  he  has  a  personal  interest  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  should  study  them  for  his  own  benefit.  He  should  labour  not 
only  to  understand  their  meaning,  but  to  feel  their  power.  They  are  able  to 
make  you  wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ;  but  what 
will  it  avail  you,  if  they  are  not  thus  received  ?  By  the  diligent  use  of  your 
natural  talents,  you  may  preach  to  the  advantage  of  your  hearers,  but  you 
will  be  like  a  lamp  which  wastes  away  as  it  gives  light  to  others,  and  then 
expires.  Beware  of  forgetting  your  own  interests,  while  you  are  attending  to 
those  of  your  fellow  men.  The  Bible  addresses  itself  to  you  in  every  page ; 
and  it  is  your  duty  to  listen,  with  serious  attention,  to  its  important  and  varied 
lessons.  A  minister  of  religion  ought  not  to  be  like  an  actor,  who  recites  to 
others  tales  which  do  not  affect  himself,  and  seeks  the  applause  of  his  audience 
by  assuming  the  appearance  of  passion  which  he  does  not  feel.  That  he  may 
possess  genuine  animation,  and  that  the  warmth  of  his  heart  may  correspond 
with  the  fervour  of  his  language,  let  him  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  alarm- 
ing and  consoling  truths  which  so  often  come  under  review.  Let  him  remem- 
ber that  he  cannot,  without  beiag  self-condemned,  call  upon  his  hearers  to 
believe,  while  he  contents  himself  with  a  cold  assent ;  and  that  in  this  state  of 
mind,  his  exhortations  must  freeze  upon  his  lips,  or  if  they  are  pronounced 
with  earnestness,  it  is  the  earnestness  of  hypocrisy,  for  which,  if  any  portion 
of  moral  sensibility  remains,  he  must  in  the  hour  of  reflection  despise  himself. 
Happy  is  he  who  has  the  Bible  in  his  head  and  in  his  heart !  The  know- 
ledge of  its  truths  will  make  him  wise,  and  its  inspiring  influence  will  render 
him  eloquent.  His  discourses  will  be  virtually  a  detail  of  his  own  experi- 
ence ;  he  will  be  able  to  say,  **  I  speak  that  which  I  know,  and  testify  that 
which  I  believe." 

•  CcomL  de  SCabilienda  Rom.  aade,  p.  e.  f  Ecclesias(M  xiL  9, 10. 
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LECTURE  XIV. 

THE  DISPENSATION  OP  RELIOION. 

Origin  of  wa  Retigion — ^Fini  Piomifle  of  a  Saviour — ^iDstatutaon  of  Sftcnficeo— 8tete  of 
Betigion  in  Pstriaichal  Times — Institution  of  the  Jewish  State— Its  Codes — Design  of  the 
Ceremonial  Law — Character  of  the  Mosaic  Dispensation. 

About  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  book  was  published  in  England,  by  the  cele- 
brated infidel.  Dr.  Tindal,  besting  this  title,  '*  Christianity  as  Old  as  the  Cre- 
ation ;"  the  object  of  which  was  to  show  that  the  Gospel  is  a  republication  of 
the  law  of  nature,  and  that  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  revelation  distinct 
from  what  he  calls  the  internal  revelation  of  that  law  in  the  hearts  of  ail  man- 
kind. In  opposition  to  this  hold  and  impious  assertion,  we  maintain,  with 
President  Forbes  in  his  Thoughts  concerning  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed, 
that  Christianity  is  very  near  as  old  as  the  creation.  We  deny  that  it  was  the 
primitive  religion  of  mankind ;  but  we  are  ready  to  prove,  that  only  a  very 
short  time  elapsed  before  it  beeame  their  religion ;  or  in  other  words,  that 
substantially  the  same  system  of  religion  which  we  at  present  profess,  was 
made  known  to  our  first  parents,  and  has  been  received  and  acted  upon  by  the 
people  of  God  in  every  subsequent  age. 

As,  in  consequence  of  the  permanent  relations  in  which  man  stands  to  God 
and  his  fellow-creatures,  the  moral  law  is  immutable,  and  requires  the  same 
duties  in  every  new  period,  and  from  every  successive  generation,  so  to  man 
considered  as  in  a  state  of  guilt  and  pollution,  there  could  at  no  time  be  any 
essential  xlifierence  in  the  mode  of  intercourse  with  his  Maker,  and  the  only 
conceivable  variety  would  be  in  the  form. .  The  same  views  of  the  divine 
character  were  necessary  to  relieve  him  from  the  disquietudes  of  conscience,  and 
the  same  promises  to  encourage  his  confidence  and  hope.  We  are  accustomed 
to  give  the  designation  of  Christianity  to  the  religion  which  was  published  to 
the  world  about  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  by  our  blessed  Saviour  and  his 
apostles,  and  thus  to  distinguish  it  from  the  preceding  revelations ;  but  our 
design  is  not  to  signify  that  it  was  a  new  religion.  The  church  is  built  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  holds  the  truths  taught  by  both, 
and  acknowledges  as  her  Head  the  same  divine  Redeemer  who  is  the  subject 
of  their  united  testimony. 

Although  God  at  first  created  the  world  in  a  state  of  perfection,  he  has  since 
carried  on  its  affairs  by  second  causes,  which  produce  their  effect  by  a  regular 
but  gradual  process.  The  full  evolution  of  the  human  body,  from  the  semi- 
nal principle  in  the  womb  of  the  parent,  is  the  work  of  years,  and  so  is  the 
growth  of  plants  and  trees.  Light  increases  slowly,  from  the  faint  dawn  in 
the  east,  to  the  full  splendour  of  noonday ;  and  human  reason,  rising  up 
amidst  the  instincts  of  childhood,  developes  itself  by  successive  steps,  till  after 
4i  long  course  of  experience  and  discipline,  it  attains  maturity.  Religion  has 
advanced  to  its  present  state  by  a  similar  progress.  At  first  it  was  like  the 
seed  which  the  husbandman  throws  into  the  soil,  which,  although  containing 
the  germ  of  the  future  plant,  gave  no  promise  to  the  eye  of  what  it  would  be- 
come ;  but  under  the  care,  and  by  the  renewed  influences  of  Heaven,  it  has 
waxed  greater  and  greater^  and  now  it  is  presented  to  us  in  all  its  luxuriance 
and  beauty. 

In  this  lecture,  I  shall  direct  your  attention  to  the  dispensation  of  religion, 
prior  to  the  coming  of  Christ. 
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Immediately  after  the  fa]l>  God  made  known  his  gracious  design  to  our  first 
parents  indirectly,  ai^d  in  figurative  language,  while  he  was  pronouncing  sen- 
tence upon  the  malignant  facing  who  had  deceired  them.  **  And  I  will  put 
enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed ;  it 
shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel/**  To  suppose  no- 
thing more  to  be  intended  by  these  words,  than  that  there  should  be  henceforth 
war  between  the  tribe  of  serpents  and  the  human  race,  that  serpents  should 
sometimes  bite  men,  and  men  should  sometimes  destroy  serpents,  is  to  in- 
terpret Scripture  with  as  little  regard  to  common  sense  as  to  piety,  and  seems 
designed  to  turn  it  into  ridicule.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  although  the  serpent 
is  mentioned,  it  was  not  against  it  that  the  curse  was  directed,  l^t  against  the 
invisible  agent,  who  used  it  as  his  instrument  in  the  seduction  of  Eve,  and 
appears  to  have  been  the  prince  of  the  apostate  angels,  who,  in  reference  to 
this  transaction,  is  said  to  nave  been  a  Kar  and  murderer  from  the  beginning; 
and  in  allusion  to  the  character  which  he  assumed,  is  called  the  old  serpentt 
The  antagonist  would  be  a  descendant  of  the  woman,  and  the  nature  and  effects 
of  the  conflict  are  described  in  terms  acAM>mmodated  to  the  circumstances  of  both. 
The  man  would  be  wounded  in  the  heel ;  the  serpent  would  be  bruised  on  the 
head.  The  heel  is  most  exposed  to  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  which  creeps  upon 
the  ground,  particularly  when  a  person  is  attempting  to  crush  it  with  his  foot ; 
and  if  the  head  of  a  serpent  be  trodden  upon,  it  will  inevitably  die.  The  heel 
is  the  human  nature  of  our  Saviour,  wkrch  alone  could  be  injured  by  Satan^ 
and  which  he  contrived,  by  means  of  his  agents  upon  earth,  to  nail  to  the 
cross ;  the  head  is  the  power  of  Satan  over  mankind,  which  our  Lord  abolished 
by  his  death.  The  event  enables  us  to  understand  this  prediction,  and  it  seems 
clear  in  the  light  of  its  fulfilment ;  but  how  far  its  meaning  was  apprehended  by 
our  first  parents,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  It  was  unquestionably  intelligible 
in  some  degree  to  Satan,  as  it  was  evidently  intended  that  be  should  immediately 
know  how  miserably  his  scheme  would  terminate  for  himself;  and  it  may  be 
presumed  that  it^was  also,  in  some  degree,  intelligible  to>  Adam  and  his  wife. 
Being  pronounced  in  their  hearing,  ift  was  designed  for  theiruse,  to  relieve  them 
from  their  fears,  to,  awaken  their  hopes,  to  encourage  them  to  return  to  their 
Maker,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  and  friendly  intercourse  with  him. 
They  learned  from  it,  Uiat  notwithstanding  their  great  ofiTence,  God  would  be 
merciful  to  them,  and  would  not  doom  them  with  their  adversary  to  irre- 
mediable destruction.  They  learned  that  he  would  receive  them  again  into 
favour,  as  is  manifest  from  the  declaration  concerning  the  woman,  from  which, 
undoubtedly,  the  man  was  not  excluded,  that  he  would  put  enmity  between 
her  and  the  serpent,  changing  her  heart  by  his  grace,  and  uniting  her  in  friend- 
ship with  himself.  They  learned  that  their  deliverance  would  be  efiected  by 
one  of  their  own  offspring,  the  Seed  of  the  woman  in  a  peculiar  sense,  who* 
although  a  sufferer  in  the  warfare  with  their  enemy,  should  obtain  the  victory, 
and  destroy  the  empire  which  he  had  established  over  them.  From  all  this  it 
follows,  that  the  gospel  was  first  preached  to  our  progenitors  in  paradise ;  and 
the  words  which  we  have  considered  were  the  dawn  of  the  dispensation  of 
grace,  the  first  rays  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness  which  began  to  dispel  the 
moral  darkness  that  had  overspread  the  earth. 

That  the  revelation  of  a  Saviour  was  accompanied  with  the  institution  of 
religious  rites,  and  particularly  of  sacrifices,  may  be  inferred  from  the  use  of 
them  in  the  service  of  God.  As  he  afterwards  prohibited,  in  the  most  express 
terms,  every  species  of  will-worship,  and  regulated  with  the  greatest  minute- 
ness all  the  forms  of  religion,  it  is  incredible  that  our  first  parents  were  left  to 
devise  a  ritual  of  their  own ;  and  particularly,  that  so  important  a  rite  as  the 
offering  of  sacrifices,  which  were  of  indispensable  obligation,  and  served  the 
*  Gen.  iii  15.  f  John  riu.  44.    Rev.  ziL  0. 
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high  parpote  of  typifying  the  great  redemption,  was  the  froit  of  hamaii  inven- 
tion. It  is  indeed  inconceivaUe,  that  the  mind  of  man  should  of  itself  have 
ooAtrived  sacrifices  as  the  means  of  propitiating  the  Deity,  because  reason  can 
perceiTe  no  connexion  between  the  slaying  of  an  animal  and  the  averting  of 
his  wrath ;  and  it  might  rather  seem  to  be  a  new  offence  to  put  an  innocent 
creature  to  death,  because  we  were  doomed  to  die,  and  were  desirous  to  make 
our  escape.  There  is  no  doubt  that  our  first,  parents  were  supematurally 
guided  to  this  mode  of  at  once  acknowledging  their  guilt  and  imploring  the 
mercy  of  their  Maker,  with  a  reference  to  the  future  substitution  and  atone* 
ment  of  the  seed  of  the  women.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  eoate  of  skin, 
with  which  Qod  is  said  io  have  clothed  Adam  and  Eve,  because,  by  his  direc- 
tion, they  used  them  as  garments,  were  the  skins  of  animals  which  had  been 
offered  on  Uie  altar.  &  this  as  it  may»  we  find  their  two  sons,  Abel  and 
Gain,  presentiBg  their  offerings,  the  one  the  firstlings  of  the  flock,  and  the 
other  the  fruits  of  the  ground.  A  remarkable  difference  in  the  reception  of 
their  oblations  is  pointed  -out  by  the  sacred  historian,  when  he  says,  *'  the 
Lord  had  respect  unto  Abel,  and  to  his  offering ;  bpt  unto  Cain  and  to  his  of- 
fering he  had  not  respect  ;"*  and  it  is  thus  explained  in  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews :  **  By  faith  Abel  offered  unto  God  a  more  excellent,  sacrifice,  ^^Mm* 
Bu^m,  than  Cain."t  Much  criticism  has  been  employed  about  these  words ; 
but  whether  we  translate  them,  more  sacrifice^  a  greater  sacrifice^  or  a  fuUer 
Mocrifieef  the  result  is  the  same,  that  the  sacrifice  -of  Abel,  being  of  a  propitia- 
tory kind,  and  presented  in  the  faith  of  Cod's  mercy  through  the  promised 
Redeemer,  was  accepted ;  while  Cain,  neglecting  to  bring  such  an  oblation, 
and  contenting  himself  with  a  sacrifice  of  than£igiving,  met  with  the  doom 
which  every  sinner  may  expect  who  presumes  to  draw  near  to  X^od  without 
an  atonement.  The  faith  for  which  Abel  is  celebrated,  implies  that  his  sacri- 
fice was  founded  on  a  divine  institution  accompanied  with  a  promise  of  accept- 
ance, and  that  it  bore  a  typical  relation  to  the  great  Redeemer,  who,  by  d3ring^ 
was  to  restore  life  and  happiness  to  our  guiUy  race. 

The  next  hci  in  the  history  of  the  primeval  religion  occurs  in  the  following 
words.  <<  And  to  Seth  also,  there  was  bom  a  son,  and  he  called  his  name 
Enos  ;  then  began  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord."j:  There  has  been 
eonsidenl4e  discussion  respecting  the  meaning  of  these  words,  and  they  have 
been  expluned  in  different,  and  even  opposite  senses.  It  has  been  supposed 
hy  eooie,  that  the  proper  translation  is,  **  Then  began  men  to  profane  in  call- 
ing upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  from  which  they  have  inferred,  that  at  this 
lime  the  practice  of  idolatry  commenced.  But  although  sin  was  in  the  world 
almoet  from  the  beginning,  and  the  conduct  of  Cain  is  a  proof  that  atrocious 
deeds  were  early  committed,  it  is  altogether  improbable,  that  while  the  me- 
mory of  the  ereation  was  fresh,  and  our  first  parents  were  living  among  their 
descendants,  any  of  them  should  have  erred  so  much  against  the  clearest  dic- 
tates of  reason  and  religion,  as  to  exalt  any  imaginary  being  to  the  throne  of 
their  Maker,  or  to  assign  to  the  works  of  his  hands  equal  honour  with  himselfl 
It  is  a  confirmation  of  this  reasoning,  that  although  mention  is  made  of  the 
great  wickedness  of  mankind,  and  of  the  violence  with  which  the  earth  was 
filled,  there  is  not  a  single  hint  in  the  Scriptures  which  would  lead  us  to  think 
that  idolatry  was  one  of  the  sins  of  the  antediluvian  generations.  There  are 
two  ways  in  which  the  words  have  been  understood  in  reference  to  the  true 
worshippers  of  God.  "  Then  began  men  to  be  called,"  or  "  to  call  them- 
selves, by  the  name  of  the  Lord ;"  that  is,  in  the  days  of  Enos,  an  open  sepa- 
ration took  place  between  the  pious  and  the  profane ;  the  former  making  a 
public  profession  of  religion  in  opposition  to  the  latter,  who  lived  without  God 

•  Gen.  iv.  4.  f  Heb.  xL  4.  ^  Gen.  iv.  %6, 
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in  the  world.  They  seceded  from  the  ungodly  multitude,  and  formed  them- 
selyes  into  societies  dedicated  to  the  worship  and  service  of  Jehovah.  These 
separatists  are  the  sons  of  God  mentioned  in  the  sacred  history,  who,  in  pio 
cess  of  time,  relaxed  their  strictness,  and  lost  their  purity,  by  taking  for  wives 
the  daughters  of  men,  or  by  intermarriages  with  the  corrupt  race  amidst  which 
they  lived.  The  other  way  in  which  the  passage  may  be  read,  is  adopted  by 
bur  translators.  **  Then  began  men  to  caU  upon  the  nstme  of  the  Lord,"  but 
the  precise  sense  which  shmild  be  affixed  to  these  words  is  doubtful.  To 
suppose  them  to  mean,  that  at  this  time  men  began  to  hold  public  assem- 
blies lor  the  worship  of  God,  is  liable  to  this  objection,  that  it  is  altogether 
improbable  that,  for  a  period  of  between  two  or  three  centuries,  God  had  been 
worshipped  only  by  individuals,  or  by  families.  Perhaps  the  words  refer  to 
some  revival  of  reugion ;  to  some  new  and  more  vigorous  effi)rts  made  by 
good  men  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  more  general  observance  of  his  insti- 
tutions. At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  a  new  epoch  is  marked  in  the  history 
of  religion.  ^ 

The  only  thing  which  remains  to  be  noticed  prior  to  the  flood,  is  what  is 
related  of  Enoch,  who  was  distinguished  by  his  faith  and  piety,  and  was  ho- 
noured with  a  miraculous  testimony  of  the  divine  approbation.  **  And  EInoch 
walked  with  €rod,  and  he  was  not :  for  God  took  him.'**  Paul  explains  these 
words,  by  informing  us,  that  he  was  translated  to  heaveti.t  This  was  a  per- 
sonal favour  to  Enoch,  who  was  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  general 
law  of  HMTtality  ;  but  we  have  reason  to  think,  that  something  farther  was  in- 
tended, and  that  the  ultimate  design  was  to  give  a  public  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  religion,  before  a  sinful  and  incredulous  race.  In  the  antediluvian  world, 
great  corruption  of  manners  prevailed  ;  and  as  this  state  of  things  is  the  con- 
sequence of  a  disbelief  of  the  doctrines  of  religion,  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
principles  of  impiety  were  generally  entertained.  God  and  eternal  things 
were  disregarded ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  whom  divine  grace  pre- 
served pure  and  faithful,  the  rest  were  intent  solely  upon  their  gains  and  their 
pleasures.  At  this  crisis,  God  was  pleased  to  translate  a  good  man  to  heaven, 
BO  doabt  before  competent  witnesses,  to  remind  those  who  were  led  behind 
that  there  is  an  invisible  world,  in  which  the  righteous  shall  be  rewarded,  and 
consequently  that  there  is  a  God  who  judges  in  the  earth.  As  this  extraordi- 
nary termination  of  his  earthly  course  eminently  contributed  to  uphold  the  au- 
diority  and  interests  of  religion,  so  the  time  which  he  spent  among  men  wa9 
dtevoted  to  the  same  important  purpose.  He  was  a  prophet  and  a  preacher  of 
righteousness,  who  instructed,  and  comforted,  and  established  the  people  of 
G^  who  were  Ms  contemporaries,  testified  against  the  conduct  of  the  wicked, 
and  forewarned  them  of  the  day  of  vengeance  and  recompense.  *'  And  Enoch 
also,"  says  Jude,  **  the  seventh  from  Adam,  prophesied  of  these,  saying.  Be- 
hold the  Lord  cometh  with  ten  thousand  of  his  saints,  to  execute  judgment 
upon  all,  and  to  convince  all  that  are  ungodly  among  them,  of  all  their  ungodly 
deeds  which  the^  have  ungodly  committed,  and  of  all  their  hard  speeches 
which  ungodly  smners  have  spoken  against  him."j:  This  is  a  plain  predic- 
tion of  the  second  coming  of  Uhrist  and  its  circumstances  ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  attention,  that  that  event  was  known  and  announced  in  this  early  age  of  the 
world.  It  is  not  Moses,  but  Jude,  who  informs  us  that  it  was  delivered  by 
Enoch ;  and  had  not  the  apostle  been  directed  to  record  this  prophecy,  we 
might  have  doubted  whether  men  were  ^en  apprized  of  the  general  judgment. 
One  inference  may  be  deduced  from  it,  namely,  that  we  are  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  degree  of  religious  knowledge  which  the  antediluvians  pos- 
sessed ;  and  that  it  was  grater  Uian  we  should  have  supposed,  from  the  tew 

•  Gen.  V.  %i.  \  Hcb.  xi  6.  ♦  Jude  U,  16. 
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particalarfl  respecting  them  which  Moses  has  transmitted  ta  us.  It  is  manifest 
that  more  was  told  to  them  than  was  contained  in  the  first  promise,  or  that 
other  revelations  were  occasionally  made  to  them,  of  which  there  is  not  a  trace 
in  the  history,  and  by  which  their  views  were  directed  to  the  promised  Re- 
deemer and  the  life  to  c-ome  ;  so  that  believers  among  then  rose  superior  to 
the  world  by  the  hope  of  immortality,  and  lived  as  strangers  and  pilgrims  upoa 
earth ;  and  hence  we  see  how  rashly  some  have  concluded,  that  the  Jews 
were  ignorant  of  a  future  life,  because  there  is  no  express  mention  of  it  in 
their  law. 

After  the  flood,  the  dispensation  of  religion  was.  carried  on  for  a  consider- 
able time  in  the  same  manner  as  before  it.  There  was  no  written  record  of 
the  Divine  will ;  but  the  faith  of  the  people  of  God  was  sustained,  and  their 
practice  was  directed,  by  such  occasional  communications  as  infinite  wisdom 
deemed  it  proper  to  make.  The  person  by  whom  these  were  enjoyed  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  was  Abraham,  whom  Ood  had  called  from  his  native 
country  to  sojourn  as  a  stranger  in  the  land  which  was  aflerwards  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  his  posterity.  While  the  hope  was  given  him  of  a  numerous  off- 
spring, and  of  their  iiiture  settlement  in  Canaan,  the  promise  of  the  Redeemer 
was  repeatedly  renewed  Xo  him,  aiid  he  was  informed  that  he  should  spring 
from  his  loins.  **  In  thy  seed  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed.** 
It  would  be  a  perversion  of  this  promise  to  suppose  it  simply  to  mean,  that 
the  world  should  be  indebted  to  his  posterity  for  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God,  which  having  been  preserved  among  them  when  it  was  lost  among  other 
nations,  should  afterwards  be  communicated  to  the  Gentiles.  .It  relates  to  an 
individual  who  would  be  the  Saviour  of  the  hi;man  race,  and  we  are  assured 
by  an  apostle  that  the  seed  is  Christ.  It  may  be  presumed,  that  Abrahaan 
had  a  much  more  distinct  and  extensive  knowledge  of  his  illustrious  descend- 
ant than  these  few  words  would  lead  us  to  syppose.  Unless  explanations  had 
accompanied  this  and  the  first  promise,  both  he  and  our  first  parent?  could 
have  formed  only  a  confused  and  general  idea  of  some  great  thing'  to  be  done 
for  our  guilty  race,  which  would  have  given  but  litde  satisfaction  to  their 
minds.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  the  revelation  was  more  ample  Uian  it  is 
here  expressed;  so  as  to  impart,  not  indeed  the  same  views  of  the  Messiah 
which  we  have  attained  by  the  Gospel,  but  such  apprehensions  of  his  cha- 
racter and  work  as  laid  the  foundation  of  peace  of  conscience,  and  joy  in  God, 
and  the  exhilarating  hope  of  eternal  life.  That  this  is  not  a  mere  conjecture, 
may  be  inferred  from  these  words  of  our  Lord  to  the  Jews :  "  Your  fath^ 
Abraham  rejoiced,'*  or  desired,  ''  to  see  my  day,  and  he  saw  it,  and  was 
glad  ;'•*  words  which  obviously  import,  that  he  was  favoured  with  a  disco- 
very of  the  future  redemption,  which  satisfied  his  earjiest  wish,  and  filled  him 
with  ineffable  delight. 

There  is  nothing  farther  to  be  noticed  in  the  period  between  the  deluge  and 
the  exodus,  but  the  repetition  of  the  promise  of  the  Messiah  to  Isaac  and 
Jacob ;  by  the  latter  of  whom,  when  in  his  last  years  he  was  blessing  his  sons, 
the  advent  of  that  illustrious  person  was  foretold  in  the  following  terms : 
*  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his 
feet,  until  Shiloh  come ;  and  unto  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be.**t 
As  the  time  drew  nearer,  the  information  became  more  particular.  The  Re- 
deemer had  at  first  been  announced  as  a  man,  and  afterwards  as  a  descendant 
of  Abraham ;  but  now  the  tribe,  from  which  he  should  arise,  is  pointed  out, 
and  the  era  of  his  appearance  is  fixed,  namely,  while  the  civil  polity  of  Judah 
should  subsist^  and  the  consequence  is  represented  to  be  the  gathering  of  ihe 
people  to  him,  or  the  adoption  of  his  religion  by  the  nations  of  the  worid. 

The  time  at  last  arrived  when  God  was  to  make  a  change  in  the  dispensa- 
•  John  riii>  66.  '  f  GeiL  xHx.  10. 
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iion  of  religion,  by  establMhing  it  in  a  single  nation  and  in  a  particular  country* 
by  giving  to  his  people  a  written  rule  to  guide  their  faith  and  practice,  and  by 
enacting  a  variety  of  laws  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  their  obedience, 
directing  their  views  to  the  Redeemer  and  his  atonement,  and  preserving  them 
in  a  state  of  separation  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  With  this  design,  when 
the  appointed  day  was  come,  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  af\er  the  covenant 
with  Abraham,  he  delivered  his  seed,  who  had  increased  to  a  great  multitude 
in  Egypt,,  from  the  yoke  of  their  oppressors,  led  them  through  the  Red  Sea 
into  3ie  wilderness,  where  they  were  detained  for  forty  years,  and  finally  put 
them  in  possession  of  the  land  whick  he  had  promised  to  their  fathers.  During 
the  successive  steps  of  this  process,  a  series  of  miracles  was  exhibited,  of 
which  it  was  the  object  to  convince  the  Egyptians,  the  Canaanites,  and  the 
neighbouring  nations,  of  his  superiority  to  the  gods  whom  they  worshipped, 
deeply  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  Israelites  the  fundamental  truth,  that 
he  was  Jehovah,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world,  and  the  author  of 
those  laws  which  were  delivered  to  them  by  Moses  his  servant,  and  to  assure 
them  that  in  yielding  the  obedience  which  he  required,  they  should  be  safe 
and  prosperous  under  his  protection. 

The  religion  of  the  Israelites  was  virtually  the  same  with  the  patriarchal 
religion,  in  respect  not  only  of  the  truths  to  be  believed,  but  also  of  some  of 
tiie  rites  to  be  performed;  but  as  they  were  imbodied  into  a  nation,  and 
brought  into  a  ntore  perfect  state,  there  was  given  to  them  a  code  of  laws, 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed.  It  was  promulgated 
on  Sinai,  partly  by  Qod  himself  with  an  audible  voice,  and  partly  by  a  private 
communication  to  Moses,  who  conveyed  to  the  people  his  messages  and  com- 
mands. The  laws  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  the  judicisd,  the  moral, 
and  the  ceremonial.  . 

With  regard  to  the  first,  we  may  pass  them  with  a  brief  notice,  because 
Ihey  did  not  properly  constitute  a  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  except  so 
far  as  they  were  to  be  obeyed  from  respect  to  the  Divine  authority,  but  were 
merely  national  laws,  enacted  like  those  of  any  other  country  by  the  supreme 
power  for  the  internal  government  of  the  people,  regulating  marriages,  con- 
tracts, purchases,  and  such  other  matters,  as  are  elsewhere  the  subjects  of 
human  legrislation.  They  respected  the  Israelites  merely  as  a  civil  commu- 
nity. They  were  temporary  institutions,  that  is,  being  intended  for  this  na- 
tion alone,  they  were  to  last  no  longer  than  it  continued  as  a  political  body. 
They  are  binding  upon  no  other  people,  except  so  far  as  ttiey  are  founded  on 
the  principles  of  immutable  justice  ;  and  in  such  cases  the  obligation  arises 
not  from  their  having  been  delivered  to  the  Jews,  but  from  their  essential  rec- 
titude, their  conformity  to  the  nature  and  relations  of  things.  That  part  of 
the  code,  therefore,  which  regarded  the  Jews  as  a  civil  society,  may  be  con- 
■idered  as  abolished. 

The  moral  law  is  contained  in  the  ten  commandments  engraved  upon  two 
tables  of  stone,  and  was  the  only  part  of  their  religion  which  was  promul- 
gated by  God  himself  with  an  audible  voice.  It  is  the  same  law  which  was 
written  upon  the  heart  of  man  at  his  creation,  and  is  the  rule  of  righteousness 
ander  all  dispensations.  Its  solemn  republication  at  this  time  was  necessary, 
because  the  Israelites  may  be  conceived  to  have  lost  just  notions  of  morality, 
during  their  residence  in  Egypt,  where  they  did  not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  regu- 
lar instruction,  and  were  exposed  to  be  corrupted  by  the  maxims  and  example 
of  an  idolatrous. people  ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  the  design  of  God,  by 
whose  finger  it  was  recorded,  and  by  whose. command  it  was  transcribed  into 
the  writings  of  Moses,  to  establish  a  perpetual  standard  of  duty  from  which 
there  riumid  be  no  appeal. 

But  the  lawt  which  the  design  of  this  Lecture,  requires  us  particularly  to 
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consider,  is  the  ceremonial,  the  object  of  whicb  was  twofold,  to  sep«rtte  the 
Israelites  from  all  other  nations,  and  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  great 
redemption,  and  the  means  of  its  accomplishment. 

It  was  the  will  of  God  to  make  a  particular  people  the  depositaries  of  the 
true  religion,  and  for  a  time  to  leave  {he  rest  of  mankind  without  any  other 
means  of  instruction  than  their  own  reason,  and  some  traditionary  notices. 
The  rejection  of  the  Gentiles  is  to  be  dated  from  the  deliverance  of  Uie  Israel- 
ites from  Egyptian  bondage,  or  from  their  settlement  in  Canaan.  Prior  to 
this  period  there  had  been  in  every  nation,  good  men  wh<>  feared  God  and 
wrought  righteousness ;  and  who,  guided  by  the  liffht  of  reveliition,  which 
was  universal  in  the  family  of  Noah,  and  favoured  with  the  influences  of  grace, 
were  acceptable  to  him.  But  henceforth,  **  darkness  covered  the  earth,  and 
gross  darkness  the  people.'*  No  interposition  on  the  part  of  Heaven  was 
made  in  their  behalf;  no  prophet  was  sent  to  reclaim  them  from  idolatry  to 
the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God ;  no  miracles  were  wrought  to 
display  his  power,  and  confirm  the  truth  of  his  orades.  It  was  partly  with 
an  intention  to  maintain  this  separation  that  the  ceremonial  law  was  given  to 
the  Israelites;  and' that  it  was  well  fitted  to  accomplish  this  design,  is  evident 
from  the  religioua  rites  which  it  prescribed,  and  which  were  contrary  to 
those  of  other  nations,  and  from  the  rules  which  it  laid  down  with  respect  to 
some  of  the  common  usages  of  life.  Tacitus  has  justly  described  the  cha- 
racter and  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  when  he  says,  **  Moses,  quo  sibi  in 
posterum  gentem  firmaret,  novos  ritus  contranosque  ceteris  mortaltbus 
indidit.  Profana  illic  omnia,  quae  apud  nos  sacrs,  rursum  concessa  apud  illos^ 
quae  nobis  incesta."*  He  perceived  thentudied  opposition  of  the  Jewish  ritea 
to  those  of  other  nations,  and  regarded  it  as  an  expedient  for  preserving  that 
people  distinct  and  separate.  This  was,  in  a  particular  manner,  the .  design 
of  those  laws  which  related  to  meats,  and  pronounced  some  to  be  clean,  and 
others  to  be  unclean :  **  I  am  the  Lord  your  God,  which  have  separated  you 
from  other  people.  Ye  shall  therefore  put  difiference  between  dean  beasts  and 
unclean,  and  between  unclean  fowls  and  dean ;  and  ye  shall  not  make  your 
souls  abominable  by  beast,  or  by  fowl,  or  by  any  manner  of  living  thing  that 
creepeth  on  the  ground,  which  I  have  separated  from  you  as  unclean.  And 
ye  shall  be  holy  unto  me  r  for  I  the  Lord  am  holy,  and  have  severed  you  firom 
other  people,  that  ye  should  be  mine."t  The  Israelites  could  not  assodste 
with  their  neighbours  on  familiar  terms,  and  sit  dowa  at  table  with  them»  be« 
cause  there  w^  danger  of  contracting  poliution  by  eating  their  food.  The 
ultimate  intention  was  to  prevent  iree  intercourse  with  the  heathen,  by  which 
the  Israelites  might  have  been  led  to  join  in  their  idolatrous  worship.  It  was 
the  will  of  God,  that  the  people  should  dwell  ^one,  and  should  not  be 
reckoned  among  the  nations,  and  that  all  temptation  should  be  taken  away  to 
corrupt  the  religion  which  had  been  committed  to  their  trust. 

The  other  design  of  the  ceremonial  law,  was  to  prefigure  Christ,  and  redemp- 
tion through  his  blood*  Its  institutions  were  typicd.  A  type  is  a  persoa 
or  thing  by  which  another  person  or  thing  is  adumbrated.  That  which  correal 
ponds  to  it,  is  called  the  antitype.  The  latter  is  considered  as  future-;  and 
in  this  view,  the  type  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  prediction.  To  serve  its 
purpose,  it  must  be  instituted  by  God,  who  done  can  establish  the  relation; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  sufficient,  that  between  two  distinct  persons  or  events 
there  should  be  an  accidental  resemblance.  The  essence  of  a  type  consists, 
not  in  its  similarity  to  another  object,  but  in  its  being  divinely  appointed  to  be 
a  representation  of  it. 

That  the  Mosaic  institutions  were  typicd,  is  a  point  about  which  there  has 
been  little  difference  of  opinion.     Some,  indeed,  have  denied  it,  and  laboured 
•  Hist.  lib.  V.  4.  tL^.zx.114— S6. 
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to  show  that  in  the  New  Testament  there  are  only  allusions  to  them,  as  if  the 
writers  had  merely  taken  advantage  of  a  resemblance  between  the  two  dispen- 
sations, to  illustrate  the  one  by  the  other.  The  ground  of  this  opinion 
is  not  any  solid,  or  even  any  plausible  reason,  but  a  wish  to  evade  the  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  atonement  of  Christ,  arising  from  the  vicarious  and 
propitiatory  nature  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  law.  We  detest  the  disingenuity 
which  resorts  to  the  most  unfair  means  to  establish  a  favourite  point,  and  tb^ 
impiety  which  impeaches  the  veracity  and  judgment  of  an  apostle. '  Nothing 
can  be  more  explicit  than  the  affirmation  of  Paul,  that  the  ceremonial  ordi- 
nances were  shadows  of  good  things  to  come ;  and  the  professed  design  of 
his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  to  illustrate  this  position  by  a  variety  of  parti- 
culars. The  high-priest  represented  Jesus  Christ;  the  sin-offerings  were 
symbolical  of  his  expiatory  oblation  on  the  cross ;  the  aspersions  of  blood 
were  significant  of  the  application  of  the  virtue  of  his  atonement  to  the  con- 
science ;  and  the  annual  entrance  into  the  holy  of  holies  was  a  figure  of  his 
entrance  into  heaven,  in  the  name  of  his  people,  to  plead  the  merit  of  his 
death  in  their  behalf,  and  to  procure  the  enjoyment  of  spiritual  blessings. 

A  type,  I  have  said,  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  antitype.  But  however 
exact  the  likeness  might  be,  it  could  not  of  itself  have  led  the  mind  to  the 
antitype,  which  was  distant  and  future,  and  either  altogether  unknown  or 
imperfectly  understood.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  perfection  of  the 
Levitical  law  as  an  adumbration  of  good  things  to  come,  it  would  not  have 
served  its  great  purpose,  by  directing  the  views  of  the  Israelites  to  the  Mes- 
siah, if  it  had  been  given  alone.  It  contained  the  substance  of  the  Gospel ; 
but  it  was  the  Gospel  in  a  mystery,  the  sense  of  which  no  human  sagacity 
could  have  discovered  without  assistance.  Had  no  light  been  thrown  on  its 
design,  it  would  have  appeared  a  series  of  unmeaning  observances;  or  it 
would  have  suggested  false  ideas  to  the  Israelites,  as  if  its  animal  sacrifices 
were  sufficient  to  atone  for  their  guilt  and  reconcile  them  to  God,  and  its  ex- 
ternal ablutions  could  purify  them  from  the  defilement  of  sin.  But  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  this  law,  the  people  of  God  were  in  possession  of  infor- 
mation concerning  the  redemption  which  was  to  be  effected  by  the  promised 
Redeemer ;  and  when  sacrifices  were  first  appointed,  we  may  presume  that 
men  received  some  general  instruction  respecting  their  ulterior  design.  Whe- 
ther Moses  explained  his  institutions  to  the  Israelites,  we  cannot  tell,  as  the 
history  is  silent  on  this  subject ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  under  the  legal  eco- 
nomy many  intimations  are  given  of  the  future  Saviour,  and  of  the  new  dispen- 
sation which  it  was  the  purpose  of  God  to  introduce.  Prophets  arose  in  suc- 
cession, who  admonished  the  people  not  to  rest  in  the  sacrifices  which  were^ 
required  by  the  law,  but  to  look  to  him  who  would  put  away  our  sins  by  the 
oblation  of  himself.  If  he  was  sometimes  described  as  a  mighty  conqueror, 
and  his  kingdom  was  portrayed  in  all  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  a 
worldly  monarchy,  the  triumph  of  his  religion  being  exhibited  under  these 
figures  ;  at  other  times  he  was  held  out  to  view  as  an  humble,  lowly  person,  a 
sufferer,  wounded,  bruised,  and  put  to  death;  a  piacular  victim,  through 
whom  peace  with  God  would  be  established,  and  whose  blessings  would  be  all 
of  a  spiritual  nature. 

In  this  manner  the  Jewish  church  was  instructed,  and  under  this  form  of 
administration  religion  subsisted  from  the  days  of  Moses  to  the  coming  of 
Christ,  a  period  of  fifteen  hundred  years.  To  some,  the  ceremonial  system 
of  worship  may  seem  too  carnal  to  have  been  given  by  a  spiritual  Being,  and 
the  apparent  childishness  of  its  rites  may  be  deemed  unworthy  of  the  majesty 
of  God.  Viewing  it,  indeed,  in  itself,  we  perceive  nothing  which  might  lead 
us  to  refer  it  to  a  divine  origin,  and  with  Tacitus,  we  might  attribute  it  to  the 
politick  contrivance  of  Moses.     But  when  considered  in  its  relation  to  the 
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ftitnre  economy  which  it  prefigured,  it  assmnes  a  new  aspect,  and  afifords  a 
striking  display  of  the  wisdom  of  its  author.  As  there  were  reasons  why 
the  Redeemer  should  not  he  manifested  till  the  fulness  of  the  time  was 
come,  and  it  was  necessary  that  sinful  men  should  possess  some  know- 
ledge of  him,  to  encourage  them  to  worship  God  and  hope  in  his  mercy, 
it  was  evidently  proper  that  they  should  be  instructed  not  only  by  pro- 
phecies, the  meaning  of  which  could  not  be  distinctly  understood  prior  to 
their  fulfilment,  but  also  by  symbols  and  symbolical  actions,  which  would 
throw  light  upon  the  prophecies,  by  giving  as  it  were  a  body  and  form  to  the 
event  which  they  announced.  No  idea  could  have  been  affixed  to  the  decla- 
ration that  the  Messiah  would  die  for  the  sins  of  men,  if  they  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  see  sacrifices  substituted  in  their  room,  and  slain  to  avert  the 
anger  of  God  from  the  offerers.  As  images  and  pictures  have  been  called  the 
books  of  the  unlearned,  so  types  were  instituted  to  enable  those  who  could 
not  read,  or  could  not  understand,  to  form  some  conception  of  the  fundamental 
truth  upon  which  the  religion  of  sinners  depends,  the  suretiship  and  propiti»- 
tory  suflTerings  of  the  Seed  of  the  woman. 

But  all  the  information  which  could  be  derived  from  typical  institutions  and 
unfulfilled  prophecies,  was  limited  and  indistinct.  A  general  expectation  was 
excited  of  a  Redecyner,  who  would  restore  our  forfeited  happiness,  and  a 
vague  idea  was  pernaps  entertained  of  the  means  by  which  his  benevolent 
design  would  be  accomplished,  but  the  particulars  were  unknown  till  time 
developed  them.  Many  prophets  and  righteous  men  desired  to  see  and  hear 
those  things  which  the  disciples  witnessed,  believing  that  more  glorious  dis- 
coveries were  reserved  for  their  successors.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the  difierence 
between  the  degree  of  knowledge  under  the  past  and  the  present  dispensation, 
that  the  former  is  represented  as  the  night  a^d  the  latter  as  the  day  :  **  The 
darkness  is  past,  and  the  true  light  now  shineth.*'*  Let  it  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  figurative  language,  and  ought  not  to  be  too  rigidly  explained. 
It  is  not  true  that  under  the  legal  economy  there  was  absolute  darkness ;  but, 
so  much  clearer  are  the  manifestations  of  divine  things  which  are  now  made,  that 
the  prior  revelation  seems  to  be  wrapt  up  in  obscurity.  The  Sun  of  right- 
eousness has  now  ascended  above  the  horizon,  and  diffused  his  bright  and 
salutary  beams. 

We  may  remark  also  concerning  the  former  dispensation,  that  it  was  very 
burdensome  in  consequence  of  the  nature  and  the  multiplicity  of  its  injunc- 
tions,— ^a  yoke,  as  Peter  says,  which  the  Jews  were  not  able  to  bear.t  The 
observance  of  many  holidays  was  enjoined,  which  caused  frequent  inter- 
fuptions  of  their  necessary  labours.  The  laws  respecting  meats  must  have 
required  much  caution  and  care  in  the  preparation  of  their  food,  and  would 
subject  them  on  many  occasions  to  great  inconvenience.  They  might  be 
polluted,  not  only  by  what  they  ate,  but  by  what  they  touched,  and  by  other 
causes  over  which  they  had  no  control;  and  in  such  cases,  it  was  necessary  to 
wash  their  bodies  and  their  garments,  and  to  remain  unclean  until  the  evening 
When  Uiey  had  committed  any  sin,  it  could  not  be  expiated  without  a  sacri- 
fice, and  Jerusalem  was  the  only  place  in  which  it  was  lawful  to  offer  it.  To 
Jerusalem,  all  the  males  were  commanded  to  repair  three  times  in  a  year ;  and 
as  it  was  situated  at  a  great  distance  from  some  parts  of  the  country,  many  of 
them  must  have  performed  long  and  fatiguing  journeys.  The  offerings  de- 
manded from  them  were  costly,  a  lamb,  a  mm,  a  bullock,  or  a  he-goat;  and  a 
single  sacrifice  would  have  cost  an  Israelite  more  than  most  Christians  are 
called  to  give  in  a  year  for  the  support  of  the  simple  institutions  of  the  Gospel. 

Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  the  Israelites  enjoyed  the  true  religion, 
and  the  law  was  a  schoolmaster  to  lead  them  to  Christ.     It  is  a  great  error,  in 
•  lJohnii.8.  ^ActaxY,  10. 
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coin]>arinx  the  two  dispensations,  to  exalt  the  one,  as  some  do,  at. the  expense 
of  the  other,  by  representing  the  Christian  as  spiritual,  and  the  Jewish  as 
altogether  carnal.  Let  it  not  be  imagined,  that  when  an  Israelite  had  gone 
through  the  forms  of  his  religion ;  when  he  had  offered  sacrifices,  and  per- 
formed ablutions,  and  observed  holidays,  he  had  fulfilled  all  its  demands. 
He  who  is  a  Spirit  must  require  the  same  worship  in  every  age  of  the  world. 
It  was  the  service  of  the  heart  which  alone  was  acceptable  to  him  then,  as  it 
is  now ';  the  ordinances  were  carnal,  but  the  intention  of  them  was  spiritual ; 
and  between  the  two  dispensations  this  is  the  difference,  that  the  spirituality 
of  the  worship  is  now  more  evidently  signified,  because  the  multitude  of  cere- 
monies is  abolished,  and  only  a  few  simple  forms  are  left  to  express  the  devo- 
tion of  the  soul.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the  most  exact  conformity  to  the 
Mosaic  ritual  is  treated  as  a  thing  of  no  value,  and  indignantly  rejected,  whem 
not  accompanied  with  pious  sentiments,  and  the  practice  of  holiness. 

There  is  another  mistake,  against  which  it  is  necessary  to  be  on  our  guard« 
and  the  more  so,  because  it  may  seem,  on  a  superficial  view,  to  be  counte- 
nanced by  Scripture  itself,  when  it  describes  the  times  of  the  Gospel  as  the 
dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  and  may  be  understood  to  confine  it  to  that  period. 
The  Gospel,  indeed,  is  called  '*  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit,"*  and  a  copious 
effusion  of  his  influences  is  mentioned  by  the  pvophets  as  the  privilege  and 
glory  of  the  new  economy.  But  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  he  was  not  given 
before  the  coming  of  Christ.  Without  him,  religion  would  have  been  a  cold 
and  lifeless  form ;  there  would  have  been  no  faith,  no  repentance,  no  love,  no 
holiness,  for  these,  we  know,  are  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  Besides  the  express 
testimonies  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures  to  his  presence  with  the  people  of  God 
under  the  law,  the  existence  of  genuine  piety  in  the  hearts  of  many  individuals 
is  a  proof  that  they  were  the  subjects  of  his  gracious  operation.  The  high 
attainments  of  some  of  the  ancient  saints,  the  faith  of  Abraham,  which  is  a 
pattern  to  all  succeeding  generations,  the  sublime  devotion  of  David,  and  the 
patience  of  Job,  demonstrate  that  they  enjoyed  no  ordinary  share  of  his  influ- 
ences. 

After  all,  the  church  was  in  a  state  of  infancy.  The  dispensation  was  too 
imperfect  to  be  final;  it  was  accommodated  to  the  times  which  then  were,  and 
it  did  not  realize  all  that  the  people  of  God  were  taught  to  expect  God  had 
provided  spme  better  things  for  us,  which  we  enjoy  through  the  ministry  of 
his  Son,  by  whom  he  has  spoken  to  us  in  the  last  days.  Of  the  Christiaa 
dispensation,  I  shall  speak  in  the  next  Lecture. 


LECTURE  XV. 

THE  DISPENSATION  OP  RELIGION. 

Ministiy  of  John  the  Baptist— Appearance  of  Christ — ^Alirogation  of  the  old  Dispensation—. 
Characteristics  of  the  Christian  Dispensation:  its  Author;  its  Revelations;  its  Ministers; 
SjsCem  of  Worship ;  Advantages  and  Attainments  of  its  Subjects ;  its  Catholicity. 

The  Old  Testament  closes  with  the  following  prediction  and  command : 
*'  Unto  you  that  fear  my  name,  shall  the  Sun  of  righteousness  arise  with  heal- 
ing in  his  wings.  Remember  ye  the  law  of  Moses  my  servant,  which  I  com- 
manded unto  him  in  Horeb  for  all  Israel,  with  the  statutes  and  judgments. 
Behold  I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet  before  the  coming  of  the  great  and 

•  2  Cor.  iii  8. 
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dreadful  day  of  the  Lord ;  and  he  shall  turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers  to  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  heart  of  the  children  to  their  fathers,  lest  I  come  and  smite  ^e 
earth  \?ith  a  curse."*  The  system  of  laws  and  ordinances  which  God  had 
delivered  to  his  chosen  people  by  the  ministry  of  Moses,  was  to  be  carefiiUy 
observed  in  all  their  generations.  No  change  was  to  be  made  in  it  for  a  long 
succession  of  years ;  and  religion  was  to  consist  in  a  close  and  devout  adherence 
to  its  institutions.  But  an  event  was  announced,  which  would  be  introductory 
to  a  great  revolution,  the  rising  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  the  appearance  of 
the  Messiah,  who  would  come,  not  to  give  the  sanction  of  his  auUiority  to  the 
law  of  Moses,  but  to  establish  a  new  law  of  superior  excellence,  and  perpetual 
duration.  A  messenger  would  precede  him  to  proclaim  his  advent,  by  whose 
ministry  the  expectations  of  men  would  be  excited,  and  they  would  be  prepared 
to  receive  the  Redeemer  himself. 

That  messenger  was  John,  the  son  of  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth,  who,  endowed 
with  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah,  i^peared  on  the  banks  of  Jordan,  preaching 
the  baptism  of  repentance,  and  telling  the  people  that  there  was  one  coming 
af\er  him,  *'  the  latchetof  whose  shoes  he  was  not  worthy  to  unloose,  who  would 
baptize  them  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  fire."t  As  when  great  monarchs 
were  to  undertake  a  journey  to  any  part  of  their  dominions,  pioneers  were  sent 
before  them  to  put  the  highways  in  a  complete  state  of  repair,  that  there  might 
be  no  obstacle  to  their  progress,  to  level  mountains,  and  to  fill  up  valleys,  so  the 
object  of  the  mission  of  the  Baptist  was  to  awaken  the  Jews  to  a  sense  of  their 
sins,  to  overtiirow  the  vain  confidence  which  they  placed  in  their  descent  from 
Abraham,  and  their  external  privileges,  that,  feeling  their  need  of  a  spiritual 
Saviour,  they  might  give  him  a  cordial  reception.  ^^  Behold,  I  send  my  messenger 
before  thy  face ;  he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  thee."  Upon  the  greater  part 
of  his  hearers,  the  doctrine  of  the  Baptist  made  no  impression ;  but  the  attention 
of  many  was  directed  to  the  Messiah,  and  in  consequence  of  the  instructions 
and  exhortations  of  his  forerunner,  they  resorted  to  him,  and  became  his  disciples. 

The  Baptist  held  an  intermediate  place  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Dis- 
pensation, between  the  Prophets  and  the  Apostles.  He  was  superior  to  the 
Prophets,  and  inferior  to  the  Apostles.  His  superiority  to  the  Prophets  arose 
from  the  near  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  our  Saviour,  whose  approach  he 
proclaimed,  and  from  his  seeing  him  and  conversing  with  hira ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  his  views  were  clearer  and  more  extensive  than  diose  of  the  most 
distinguished  persons  who  lived  at  such  a  distance  firom  the  event  But  the 
Apostles  enjoyed  greater  advantages,  because  they  were  the  familiar  associates 
of  the  Messiah,  hearers  of  his  doctrine,  and  witnesses  of  his  miracles,  and 
death,  and  resurrection ;  and  because  they  received  more  ample  measure  of  the 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  whom  they  were  fully  instructed  in  the  scheme  of 
redemption^  Indeed,  so  much  light  is  thrown  upon  the  prophecies  by  their  ful- 
filment, so  much  more  distinctly  are  the  character  and  work  of  the  Messiah 
now  understood,  that  the  knowledge  even  of  an  uninspired  Christian  exceeds  that 
of  the  Baptist  '*  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  among  them  that  are  bom  of  women, 
there  hath  not  risen  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist :  notwithstanding,  he  that 
is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  he."j: 

When  John  had  executed  his  office  for  some  months,  our  Lord  himself  came 
forth  to  public  view ;  and  having  received  baptism  from  the  haoid  of  his  fore- 
runner, began  to  preach  in  Galilee  and  Judea.  With  respect  to  the  period  of 
his  manifestation  we  may  remark,  that  it  is  called  re  wK^f^^m  t«v  xpo'^u.  '*  the  fulness 
of  the  time  ;"§  an  expression  which  imports,  that  it  was  the  exact  time  pointed 
.  out  by  prophecy,  and  that  it  was  chosen  by  divine  wisdom  as  the  fittest 
If  it  should  be  asked,  why  there  was  so  long  an  interval  between  the  fall  and 
the  mission  pf  our  Saviour  as  four  thousand  years ;  why  he  was  not  sent  sooner, 
♦  Mai.  iv.  2,  4—6.  t  Luke  Hi.  IB.  ^  Matth.  xi.  1 1.  *  Gal.  iv.  i. 
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and  the  cnmbenome  apparatus  of  the  ceremonial  institutions  superseded  ?  diffe- 
rent answers  might  be  returned ;  and  the  preference  of  the  actual  period  might 
be  justified  on  various  grounds :  but  afler  the  general  consideration,  that  it  was 
so  determined  by  him  who  sees  all  things  in  &eir  connections  and  consequen- 
ces, and  has  reserved  the  times  and  the  seasons  in  his  own  power,  it  is  the  most 
satisOaMStory  answer,  that,  by  this  delay,  an  opportunity  was  given  fully  to 
demonstrate  the  necessity  of  his  interposition.  Had  he  appeared  immediately 
afler  the  fall,  it  might  have  been  said,  that  the  case  did  not  require  such  extra- 
ordinary means,  that  the  evil  might  have  been  remedied  by  a  less  costly  expe- 
dient, that  no  time  had  been  given  to  try  what  man  could  do  to  extricate  himself 
from  sin  and  its  effects.  But  when  ages  af^r  ages  had  rolled  on,  and  no  relief 
was  found ;  when  the  human  race,  instead  of  growing  wiser,  sunk  deeper  and 
deeper  in  ignorance,  and  crimes  multiplied  as  the  world  advanced ;  when  philoso- 
phy had  discovered  nothing  of  any  value,  and  religion  had  provided  no  atonement ; 
when  even  the  sacrifices  of  divine  institution  had  failed  to  take  away  the  conscience 
of  sin,  and  the  ceremonial  law  was  proved  to  be  only  a  shadow ;  a  conviction 
was  produced  on  every  reflecting  mind,  that  some  more  effectual  method  was 
necessary  to  restore  sinners  to  the  favour  of  God ;  and  the  mission  of  Christ  was 
seen  to  be  at  once  a  display  of  his  love,  and  a  demonstration  of  his  wisdom. 

There  have  been  different  opinions  respecting  the  time  which  our  Lord  spent 
in  his  public  ministry,  some  reducing  it  to  a  year,  and  others  extending  it  to 
three  years  and  a  half.  The  first  is  too  short,  and  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the 
evangelical  history.  Whatever  was  its  duration,  he  employed  it  in  preaching 
the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  or  the  good  news  of  the  reign  of  grace,  in  performing 
miracles  to  attest  his  mission,  and  in  making  preparation  for  his  death,  in 
which  its  design  would  be  fulfilled.  In  one  view,  the  old  dispensation  may  be 
considered  as  having  terminated  when  his  ministry  commenced,  or  rather  at 
the  commencement  of  the  ministry  of  his  fDrerunner :  and  this  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  following  words :  *'  The  law  and  the  prophets  were  until  John : 
since  that  time  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  preached,  and  every  man  presseth  into 
it."*  The  law,  indeed,  had  not  yet  lost  its  authority,  nor  were  the  prophecies 
fully  accomplished ;  but  a  new  state  of  things  then  began,  which  would  issue  in 
the  establishment  of  a  new  mode  of  administering  religion.  In  another  view, 
the  beginning  of  the  new  dispensation  may  be  dated  from  the  death  and  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  when  the  sacrifice  and  oblation  legally  ceased,  although  for 
reasons  which  will  be  afterwards  mentioned,  they  were  permitted  to  continue 
for  a  time,  and  when  the  Apostles  were  sent  forth  to  erect  a  church  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Jews,  observing  new  ordinances,  and  governed  by  new  laws. 
This  change  was  announced  by  the  prophets,  sometimes  in  highly  figurative 
language,  and  at  other  times  in  plainer  terms.  It  was  foretold  as  the  abolition 
of  the  old  covenant  which  God  had  made  with  the  Israelites,  and  as  the  making 
of  a  new  one.  *'  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  make  a 
new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel,  and  with  the  house  of  Judah :  not  accor- 
ding to  the  covenant  that  I  made  with  their  fathers,  in  the  day  that  I  took  them 
by  the  hand  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt :  but  this  shall  be  the  cove- 
nant that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel ;  After  those  days,  saith  the  Lord, 
I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts,  and  will  be 
their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people.  And  they  shall  teach  no  more  every 
man  his  neighbour,  and  every  man  his  brother,  saying.  Know  the  Lord :  for  they 
shall  all  know  me  from  the  least  of  them  unto  the  greatest  of  them,  saith  the  Lord : 
for  I  will  forgive  their  iniquity,  and  I  will  remember  their  sins  no  more."t  It 
was  predicted  as  a  state  of  things,  under  which  the  Gentiles  should  be  associa- 
ted in  the  church  with  the  Jews,  should  partake  of  the  same  spiritual  privileges, 
and  should  be  admitted  to  the  holy  ofiices  which  had  exclusively  belonged  to 
•  Luke  xvi.  16.  t  Jer.  judu.  31—34. 
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the  priests  and  the  Levitee.  .<*  And  I  will  set  a  sign  among  diem,  and  I  wDl 
send  those  that  escape  of  them  onto  the  nations,  to  Tarshish^  Pnl,  and  Lnd,  that 
draw  the  bow ;  to  Tubal  and  Javan,  to  the  isles  afar  off,  that  have  not  heard  my 
fame,  neither  have  seen  my  glory ;  and  they  shall  declare  my  ^ory  among  th« 
Gentiles.  And  they  shall  bring  all  yoor  brethren  for  an  offering  mito  the  Lord, 
out  of  all  nations,  upon  horses,  and  in  chariots,  and  in  litters,  and  upon  mules, 
and  upon  swift  beasts,  to  my  holy  mountain  Jerusalem,  saith  the  Lord,  as  the 
children  of  Israel  bring  an  offering  in  a  clean  yessel  into  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
And  I  will  also  take  of  them  for  priests,  and  for  Levites,  saith  the  Lord."* 
Once  more  it  is  represented  under  an  image  which  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
prophetical  writings,  namely,  that  of  a  new  creation,  which  implies  an  exertioa 
of  almighty  power  similar  to  that  by  which  the  universe  was  produced.  **  Be- 
hold, I  create  new  heavens,  and  a  new  earth :  and  the  former  shall  not  be  remem- 
bered, nor  come  unto  mind.  But  be  ye  glad  and  rejoice  for  ever  in  that  which 
I  create ;  for  behold,  I  create  Jerusalem  a  rejoicing,  and  her  people  a  joy."t 

In  the  Christian  dispensation,  there  are  four  particulars  by  which  it  is  char- 
acterized; a  greater  degree  of  light;  a  new  system  of  worship ;  a  more  abundant 
effusion  of  the  Spirit ;  and  its  universality. 

First,  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  the  light  is  greater,  because  the  Sun 
of  righteousness  has  arisen  upon  us,  with  healing  in  his  wings.  One  important 
part  of  the  office  of  the  Messiah,  was  to  make  known  the  will  and  counsels  of 
Grod ;  and  how  he  was  qualified  for  this  duty,  we  learn  from  these  words  of  Isaiah, 
which  are  applied  to  him  in  the  New  Testament.  **  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
God  is  upon  me,  because  the  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings 
unto  the  meek."|  If  it  should  be  asked,  what  qualification  he  could  need,  who, 
being  the  Son  of  God,  was  possessed  of  every  possible  perfection  ?  I  answer, 
that,  in  the  passage  quoted,  he  is  spoken  of  as  incarnate,  and  as  receiving  in  our 
nature  which  he  had  assumed,  a  more  ample  measure  of  giils  and  graces  than 
was  ever  conferred  upon  the  most  eminent  prophet  or  apostle.  A  child  may  know, 
although  some  men  seem  to  have  considered,  that  what  is  said  concerning  his 
unction  and  the  communication  of  the  Spirit,  refers  to  his  human  nature  alone, 
because  it  was  equally  impossible  that  his.  Divine  nature  should  receive,  as  that 
it  should  lose  any  perfection.  It  was  the  Messiah  who  was  anointed,  but  he 
was  anointed  in  his  human  nature ;  as  the  Messiah  died,  but  suffered  death  only 
as  a  man.  God  had  promised  to  raise  up  to  his  people  a  prophet  from  among 
their  brethren,  or  a  prophet  who  should  be  one  of  themselves ;  and  every  created 
nature,  angelical  or  human,  whether  it  subsists  by  itself,  or  is  mysteriously 
related  to  the  Deity,  derives  all  from  the  Creator.  Its  existence  and  its  endow- 
ments emanate  from  the  Source  of  life  and  intelligence ;  its  talents  and  virtues 
are  inspired  by  that  omnipresent  and  beneficent  Being  who  pervades,  and  8«is- 
tains,  md  animates  the  natural,  and  moral,  and  spiritual  worid.  It  was  thus, 
according  to  the  Baptist,  that  our  Saviour  was  furnished  with  all  necessary 
knowledge,  and  fitted  to  reveal  the  counsels  of  his  Father  to  mankind.  *^  He 
whom  God  hath  sent,  speaketh  the  words  of  God ;  for  God  giveth  not  the  Spirit 
by  measure  unto  him."§ 

Our  Lord  grew  in  wisdom  as  well  as  in  stature ;  but  when  he  entered  upon 
his  public  ministry,  he  was  fully  prepared  for  all  the  duties  of  his  office.  He 
understood,  in  its  whole  extent,  the  scheme  of  redemption,  which  is  the  subject 
of  inquiry  and  profound  meditation  to  angels  and  men,  How  pure  was  the  light 
which  irradiated  his  mind !  It  not  only  excluded  the  slightest  error,  but  gave  a 
full  manifestation  of  truth  in  its  most  sublime  mysteries  and  most  minute  details ; 
so  that  the  gospel  preached  by  himself  and  by  the  Apostles  with  his  assistance, 
is  a  system  in  which  nothing  is  wanting  to  perfect  the  knowledge,  and  support 
the  faith,  and  promote  the  consolation  of  the  church  in  its  militant  state,  and 
•  It.  Izvi  19    31.        tic  Iz V.  17, 18.        X  Is.  bu.  1.    Lake  iv.  la        |  John  ill.  34. 
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discoyeries  are  made  which  intelligences  of  the  highest  order  admire,  and  those 
who  are  savingly  enlightened  prize  above  aU  the  wisdom  o£  the  world.  To  him 
the  most  obscure  subjects  were  clear,  the  most  profound  were  of  easy  apprehen- 
sion, the  most  magnificent  and  awful  were  familiar,  so  that  he  spoke  of  them 
with  all  the  calmness  which  we  feel  in  talking  of  common  objects,  and  the  daily 
occurrences  of  life.  That  his  mind  was  ricMy  furnished,  we*  learn  from  many 
circumstances  in  tiis  history.  When  a  question  was  proposed,  he  was  always 
ready  to  return  an  appropriate  answer ;  when  an  objection  was  started,  it  was 
repelled  by  a  few  words  m  reply ;  when  information  was  humbly  asked,  it  was 
immediately  given.  Ideas  and  words  were  at  command ;  he  could  discourse 
upon  any  subject  without  premeditation ;  and  from  his  lips  there  flowed,  without 
an  effort,  a  stream  of  heavenly  eloquence,  which  delighted  his  friends  and  con- 
founded his  enemies.  *«  Never  man  spake  like  this  man."*  This  is  the  Wis- 
dom of  God ;  this  is  the  Teacher  in  comparison  of  whom  philosophers  are  fools, 
and  the  ancient  prophets  were  children.  *'  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time ; 
the  only-begotten  Son,  who  is  in^the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  hini.'*t 

In  the  preceding  lecture,  something  wa&said  concerning  the  obscurity  of  the 
former  dispensation.  To  the  increasing  clearness  of  revelation,  we  may  apply 
the  words  of  Isaiah :  **  The  light  of  the  moon  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  sun, 
and  the  light  of  the  sun  shall  be  seven-fold,  as  the  light  of  seven  days."{  The 
discoveries  of  divine  things  were  gradual  and  progressive.  We  must  suppose 
revelation  in  every  age  to  have  been  sufficient  to  giude  men  into  the  way  of  salva- 
tion, or  it  would  have  been  given  in  vain.  Under  ^e  Mosaic  economy,  it  was 
clearer  than  under  the  patriarchal ;  but  the  law  and  the  writings  of  the  prophets 
must  yield  in  perspicuity  and  fulness  to  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Typical  insti- 
tutions, as  we  have  seen,  were  delineations,  more  or  less  distinct,  of  future 
transactions  and  events ;  but  it  requires  little  reflection  to  perceive,  that  in  them- 
selves they  could  convey  no  information,  and  that  their  significance  depended 
solely  upon  the  explanation  which  accompanied  them.  This  was,  in  part  at 
least,  given  by  prophecy  f  but  however  plain  particular  predictions  may  now 
appear  to  us,  they  did  not  afibrd  an  equal  degree  of  light  in  ancient  times ;  and 
those  who  thenHved  must  have  felt  the  same  difficulty  in  discovering  their  mean- 
ing, which  we  experience  in  the  interpretation  of  prophecies  which  are  not  yet 
fulfilled.  How  little  we  know  of  them,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say.  But  now  the 
means  of  instruction  are  diflferent;  the  events  prefigured  by  the  institutions  of 
the  law  have  been  accomplished ;  prophecy  has  been  turned  into  history ;  the 
Messiah  is  not  exhibited  under  the  vague  notion  of  a  migh^  deliverer,  but  as 
the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  who  was  bom  in  Bethlehem,  and  died  on  Calvary; 
and  the  spiritual  nature  of  his  salvation  is  distinctly  understood.  The  views 
of  the  untutored  Christian,  who  reads  his  Bible  with  humble  prayer  for  divine 
teaching,  are  much  more  enlarged  than  those  of  the  most  eminent  Jewish  sages. 
In  consequence  of  the  greater  clearness  and  fulness  of  the  revelation,  the  abundance 
of  the  means  of  instruction,  the  facility  of  access  to  them,  and  the  mission  of 
the  Spirit,  of  which  we  shall  afterwards  speak,  the  prediction  is  now  fulfilled, 
«*  they  shall  teach  no  more  ^very  man  his  neighbour,  and  every  man  his  brother, 
•a3ring.  Know  the  Jjord :  for  they  all  shall  know  me,  from  the  least  of  them  unto 
the  greatest  of  them."$ 

When  we  apeak  of  the  perfection  of  the  Christian  revelation,  we  must  be 
understood  to  refer  to  it,  as  completed  by  the  ministry  of  the  apostles.  The 
whole  is  the  revelation  of  Christ,  because  it  was  delivered  either  by  himself  in 
person,  or  by  others  whom  he  had  commissioned  and  inspired.  It  is  the  word 
'*  which  began  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord,  and  was  confirmed  unto  us  by  them 
that  heard  him."|  During  his  lifetime  upon  earth,  he  announced  himself  as 
the  Messiah,  and  preach^  the  gospel  in  Judea  and  Galilee;  but  even  to 
•  John  vii.  46.         tJohni.18.         tli.sac26.         »Jer.xxxi.  34.         g  Heb.  ii.  3. 
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his  own  disciples,  to  whom  it  was  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  king- 
dom, he  did  not  make  a  full  disclosure  of  the  counsels  of  his  Father.  He  adapt- 
ed his  instruction  to  the  time  and  to  their  capacity,  and  reserved  much  to  be 
communicated  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  he  would  send  after  he  had  ascended 
to  heaven.  **  I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  yon,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them 
now.'**  He  is  commonly  supposed  to  refer  to  the  change  which  he  intended 
to  make  in  the  constitution  of  the  church,  for  which  they  were  not  prepared 
while  their  Jewish  prejudices  continued ;  but  I  apprehend  that  he  meant  also 
the  nature  of  his  salvation,  of  which  they  entertained  erroneous  notions,  which 
nothing  would  correct  but  his  death  and  resurrection,  and  the  coming  of  the 
Spirit  to  enable  them  to  understand  the  true  meaning  of  the  prophecies.  The 
revelation  which  God  has  given  to  the  church  as  the  rule  of  faith  and  obedience, 
is  contained  in  the  gospels  and  the  epistles.  It  is  a  most  unfounded  distinc- 
tion which  some  make  between  these  writings,  when  they  ascribe  greater  au- 
thority and  importance  to  the  former,  as  if  our  ideas  of  Christianity  were  to 
be  derived  exclusively  from  them  ;  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  pretext  for  it, 
unless  it  could  be  proved  that  the  gospels  were  inspired,  but  the  epistles  ^re 
only  human  compositions.  The  truth  is,  that  those  who  insist  upon  this  dis- 
tinction, call  in  question  the  inspiration  of  both  Apostles  and  Evangelists;  and, 
assuming  a  right  to  themselves  to  determine  the  comparative  merits  of  the  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  New  Testament,  they  wish  to  lower  the  authority  of  the 
epistles,  because  they  teach  so  dearly  the  doctrines  which  they  are  unwilling  to 
admit,  among  which  the  vi  arious  death  and  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ  hold  a 
prominent  place.  Paul  is  particularly  obnoxious  to  them  i  and  in  a  bold  tone  of 
impiety,  he  has  been  charged  with  mysticism,  false  reasoning,  and  inextricable 
confusion.  The  New  Testament  is  a  whole :  and  while  the  gospels  relate  the 
history,  and  discourses,  and  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  the  episUes  unfold,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  the  nature  of  the  religion  which  he  died  to  establish. 

The  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  being  perfect,  is  consequently  £nal;  nothing 
will  be  added  to  it,  for  nothing  is  wanting  to  its  integrity.  It  is  the  only  plan 
according  to  which  God  will  ever  deal  with  the  human  race.  Moses  foretold 
a  prophet  who  should  arise  aflerhim,  and  commanded  the  people  to  hear  him ; 
but  Christ  gave  no  intimation  of  any  successor.  The  Spirit  would  come,  but  he 
would  come  in  his  name,  to  take  of  his  things,  and  show  them  to  his  foUowets. 

The  second  particular,  which  characterizes  the  new  dispensation,  is  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  system  of  worship.  "  The  priesthood  being  changed,"  as 
Paul  observes,  "  there  is  made  of  necessity  a  change  also  of  the  law.'T  The 
ceremonial  law  was  connected  with  the  ministry  of  Aatt)n  and  his  sons,  and 
prescribed  the  mode  in  which  they  were  to  conduct  the  service  of  the  sanctu- 
ary ;  but  as  soon  as  they  were  superseded  by  a  new  priest,  it  became  obsolete, 
and  circumstances  demanded  a  different  ritual.  The  very  design  of  the  cere- 
monial law  is  a  proof,  that  although  it  was  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  statute 
for  ever,  nothing  more  could  be  intended  than  that  it  was  to  last  till  the  advent 
of  the  Messiah  ;  and  that  then,  like  every  other  thing  which  has  fulfilled  its 
purpose,  it  would  be  abolished.  As  a  shadow  it  was  of  no  value  to  those  who 
possessed  the  substance ;  as  a  notification  of  good  things  to  come,  had  it  been  re- 
tained in  the  worship  of  God,  it  would  have  proclaimed  a  falsehood,  signifying 
that  the  events  predicted  were  still  to  be  expected,  although  they  had  b^n  fully 
accomplished.  As  soon  as  our  Saviour  died  upon  the  cross,  l^e  sacrifice  and 
oblation  legally  ceased ;  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  no  longer  the  habitation 
of  God ;  the  priests  had  no  right  to  minister  in  it ;  the  covenant  of  peculiarity 
was  disannulled,  and  the  privileges  of  the  people  of  God  were  extended  to 
men  of  every  nation  under  heaven.  The  temple,  indeed,  stood  almost  for  for- 
ty years,  and  the  priests,  performed  the  service  afVer  the  usual  manner;  but  the 
•  John  xvi.  1^  t  Heb.  vii.  12 
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nnctity  of  the  plaoe,  and  of  the  ministrations,  had  passed  away.  God  did 
not  any  moce  require  the  fat  of  rams  and  sacrifices  of  fed  beasts ;  a  sacrifice 
of  a  different  kind  htd  been  offered  without  the  gates  of  the  city,  in  which  he 
had  smelled  a  sweet  savour  of  rest.  He  therefore  rejected  the  splendid  appa- 
ratus by  which  it  had  been  prefigured,  and  the  hopes  of  men  had  been  direc- 
ted to  it.  But  he  delayed  for  some  time  the  visible  abrogation  of  the  ceremo- 
nial law,  which  could  not  be  effected  but  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Jewish 
state,  in  order  that  an  offer  of  salvation  might  first  be  made  to  the  Jews  in 
their  national  capacity,  and  that,  before  their  dispersion,  such  of  the  elect  as 
were  among  them  might  be  gathered  into  the  Christian  church. 

Under  the  new  dispensation,  the  mode  of  service  is  entirely  changed.  There 
IS  now  no  magnificent  temple  appointed  to  be  the  seat  of  worship,  to  which 
men  are  required  to  repair  at  stated  seasons  from  their  distant  dwellings ;  but 
in  every  place  they  are  commanded  to  worship  the  Father.  There  is  now  no 
particular  family  who  alone  are  authorized  to  minister  in  the  sanctuary,  and 
by  whom  the  oUations  of  the  people  must  be  presented,  that  they  may  be  ac- 
ceptable. God  chooses  his  servants  from  every  dass  of  society,  and  gives  a 
commission  to  those,  whom  he  has  called  by  his  providence  and  grace,  what- 
ever may  be  their  parentage  and  connections,  to  dispense  the  ordinances  of  re- 
ligion. There  are  now  no  sacrifices  of  the  flock  and  the  herd,  nor  the  smoke  of 
incense  ascending  from  the  censers  of  the  priests ;  the  only  oblations  are  those 
of  prayer  and  praise,  and  of  a  devout  and  holy  heart.  The  new  ritual  is  distin- 
guished by  its  simplicity,  and  contains  litde  that  is  addressed  to  the  senses ; 
there  is  no  sensible  representation  of  things  to  come,  and  we  have  only  in  the 
sacred  Supper,  a  memorial  of  the  past,  intended  to  recall  and  to  impress  upon  the 
mind,  the  great  facts  i^nd  truths  of  Christianity.  It  is  therefore  spiritual  wor- 
ship that  is  enjoined  under  the  gospel ;  not,  as  I  remarked  in  the  last  lecture, 
that  under  the  Jewish  economy,  carnal  worship  only  was  required,  but  that  the 
spirituality  is  now  more  manifest,  as  the  multitude  of  ceremonies  is  abolished, 
and  divine  things  are  brought,  if  I  may  speak  so,  into  closer  contact  with  the 
mind.  Except  in  the  sacraments,  which  are  symbolical  institutions,  without 
any  gorgeous  display,  however,  any  imposing  ceremonies  to  rivet  the  attention 
upon  the  external  rite,  there  is  nothing  to  attract  the  eye ;  the  ear  only  is  ad- 
dressed in  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness,  and  men  are  called  upon  to  pre- 
sent to  God  the  homage  of  humble  faith  and  fervent  love. 

Ton  will  perceive  mat  I  refer  to  the  system  of  worship  which  is  found  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  was  practised  in  the  apostolic  age.  It  soon,  how- 
ever, underwent  a  change,  and  by  one  addition  after  another,  became  as  pom- 
pous as  the  Jewish,  and  acquired  a  near  resemblance  to  the  ritual  of  Paganism. 
From  an  ill-judged  intention  to  recommend  Christianity  to  the  heathens,  the 
ceremonies  to  which  they  were  accustomed  were  adopted,  till  the  simplicity 
of  the  primitive  times  was  lost  amidst  a  mass  of  superstition,  and  idolatry  plv>- 
ianed  the  temple  of  God.  In  this  corrupt  and  spurious  form,  religion  is  still 
exhibited  in  the  church  of  Rome.  Aldiough  the  Reformation  restored  the 
purity  of  doctrine,  circumstances  prevented  in  some  places  a  return  to  the 
original  order  and  discipline  of  the  chiyeh ;  and  besides  the  form  of  their  gov* 
ernment,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  unscriptural,  we  find  in  certain  Protestant 
societies  rites  of  which  there  is  no  vestige  in  the  New  Testament;  as  kneel- 
ing at  the  sacrament,  the  sign  of  the  eross  in  baptism,  bowing  at  the  name  of 
Jesus,  and  the  observance  of  holidays.  The  simplicity  of  our  worship  is  a 
subject  of  censure  and  ridicule  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  followers  of  anti- 
christ, and  bo^  reproach  us  with  having  made  religion  too  naked  and  too  spir- 
itual for  human  nature,  which  requires  to  be  excited  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses.  But  in  accusing  us,  they  accuse  the  Author  s^ur  religion,  to  whose 
word  we  appeal,  and  firom  reverence  for  whom  we  rejecNRese  superstitious  addi- 
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tions.  Superstitious  we  justly  call  them,  because  this  epithet  is  properly  applied 
to  the  inventions  of  men  in  the  service  of  God ;  and  we  reject  them,  because 
we  know  that  he  guards  his  own  institutions  with  jealous  care,  and  is  offended 
at  the  presumption  which  deteriorates,  under  the  pretext  of  improving  them. 

A  third  particular  which  distinguishes  the  Christian  dispensation,  is  a  more 
abundant  communication  of  heavenly  influences.  I  observed  in  the  last  lec- 
ture, that  it  would  be  a  very  great  error  to  suppose  that  the  Spirit  was  not  giv- 
en prior  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  because  there  could  in  this  case  have  been  no 
genuine  religion,  no  acceptable  worship, — ^faith,  and  repentance,  and  holiness, 
which  are  essential  to  it,  being  the  effects  of  his  operations  on  the  soul ;  and 
the  Jews  might  as  safely  have  wanted  an  external  revelation,  as  have  been  de- 
nied the  supernatural  grace  by  which  only  they  could  be  enabled  to  understand 
and  believe  it.  We  hear  Wisdom  saying,  in  die  days  of  Solomon,  and  to  sin- 
ners of  that  age,  **  Behold,  I  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  you."  But  there  were 
promises  of  another  and  a  more  copious  efi^sion  at  a  future  period,  or  in  the 
last  days,  which  means  the  times  of  the  gospel.  It  may  be  supposed,  indeed, 
that  these  promises  refer  to  miraculous  gifts,  which  were  liberally  commu- 
nicated in  the  apostolic  age ;  and  that  some  of  them  may  be  so  explained, 
is  evident  from  the  application  of  the  following  prophecy  of  Joel,  to  the  de- 
scent of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  the  apostles  began  to 
speak  with  other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance:  ''It  shall  come 
to  pass  in  the  last  days,  (saith  God,)  I  will  pour  out  of  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh : 
and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy,  and  your  young  men  shall 
see  visions,  and  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams :  and  on  my  servants,  and  on 
my  hand-maidens,  I  will  pour  out  in  those  days  of  my  Spirit,  and  they  shall 
prophesy."*  But  it  is  impossible  to  understand,  in  this  limited  sense,  all  those 
passages  of  Scripture  which  speak  of  heavenly  influences  falling  in  the  days 
of  the  Messiah  as  rain  and  dew  on  the  grass,  breaking  forth  as  streams  and 
rivers  in  the  wilderness,  and  flowing  through  barren  land  to  convert  it  into  a 
fruitful  field.  They  are  righdy  interpreted  of  those  ordinary  operations  of 
grace,  by  which  men  are  endowed  with  holy  dispositions,  and  rendered  acdve 
in  ^e  service  of  God.  That  they  foretell  the  enjoyment  of  a  more  ample 
measure  of  grace,  is  evident  not  only  from  the  terms  in  which  they  are  ex- 
pressed, but  from  many  specific  declarations  in  the  Christian  Scriptures,  in 
which  we  are  informed  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  given  while  Jesus  was 
not  glorified ;  that  the  great  promise  which  he  made  to  his  disciples  to  comfort 
them  in  the  view  of  his  departure,  was  the  mission  of  the  Spirit ;  that  on  his 
ascension  he  received  him  from  his  Father,  and  then  poured  him  out  on  his  dis- 
ciples ;  and  that  the  gospel  is  more  glorious  than  the  law,  because  it  is  the 
ministration  of  the  Spirit.  **  If  the  ministration  of  death,  written  and  engra- 
ven in  stones,  was  glorious,  so  that  the  children  of  Israel  could  not  sted^dy 
behold  the  face  of  Moses  for  the  glory  of  his  countenance,  which  glory  was  to 
be  done  away ;  how  shall  not  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit  be  rather  glori- 
ous ?"t  It  is  imported  in  this  description  of  the  new  economy,  that  the  Spirit 
is  given  in  greater  abundance  than  under  any  former  dispensation. 

If  we  take  into  the  account  the  superior  clearness  of  the  Christian  revelation, 
and  the  more  liberal  communication  of  heavenly  influences,  is  it  not  a  natural 
inference,  that  a<  the  privileges  and  advantages  of  the  people  of  God  are  now 
greater,  their  attainments  aUo  are  higher?  Considered  in  a  collective  ca- 
pacity, the  Jews  wiU  not  bear  a  comparison  widi  Christians ;  the  Scripture 
speaks  of  the  former  as  children,  and  of  the  latter  as  men.  From  the  difier- 
,  ence  of  their  circumstances,  there  must  be  a  degree  of  knowledge,  and  conse- 
quendy  of  faith  and  holiness,  among  Christians,  \\  hich  could  not  be  expected 
among  the  Jews.  It  m^|t>e  objected,  that  of  the  ancient  saints  some  rose  to  great 
•  Joel  a.  28.    Acts  ii.  17, 18.  t  2  Cor.  iii.  7,  a 
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eminence  in  piety,  and  are  proposed  to  us  as  examples,  and  that  they  are  mod- 
els which  we  may  faintly  imitate,  but  cannot  hope  to  equal.  We  acknowledge 
their  excellence,  we  admire  their  virtues,  but  we  deny  that  it  is  impossible  to 
rise  to  their  level,  and  know  of  no  ground  on  which  such  an  idea  should  be 
entertained.  It  is  a  mere  prejudice,  which  will  not  bear  to  be  canvassed.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  they  have  been  often  equalled,  and  I  will  venture  to  add, 
have  perhaps  been  excelled  by  not  a  few  in  the  Christian  church.  Why  should 
it  seem  incredible  that  the  holiness  of  many  a  believer,  who  had  a  nobler  ex- 
ample before  his  eyes  than  that  of  Abraham,  or  Job,  or  David,  the  perfect  ex- 
ample of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  who  enjoyed  clearer  discoveries  of  life  and 
immortality,  and  was  animated  by  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  love ;  why  should 
it  seem  incredible  that  the  holiness  of  many  a  believer,  thus  advantageously 
situated,  has  even  surpassed  the  holiness  of  patriarchs  and  prophets,  been  less 
mingled  with  the  infirmities  of  the  flesh,  and  less  sullied  with  stains  and  blemishes  ? 
Have  the  superior  privileges  of  the  present  dispensation  been  bestowed  in  vain  ? 
If  Christians  behold  the  glory  of  the  Lord  with  uncovered  face,  do  they  attain  no 
higher  degree  of  conformity  to  his  image  than  those  by  whom  it  was  dimly  seen 
through  a  veil  ?  While  they  have  gained  so  much  in  knowledge,  have  they  gained 
nothing  in  purity,  which  is  the  end  of  knowledge  ?  Whatever  opinion  may  be 
formed  with  respect  to  individuals  of  former  times,  it  is  unquestionable  that 
Christians  in  general  claim  the  pre-eminence  above  those  who  preceded  them. 
The  spirit  of  the  law  was  a  spirit  of  bondage ;  but  the  Spirit  of  the  Gospel  is  a 
spirit  of  liberty,  elevating  the  faith  of  the  people  of  God,  inflaming  their  love, 
brightening  their  hopes,  and  powerfully  but  delightfully  impelling  them  forward 
to  perfection.  The  days  of  the  Messiah  are  come,  in  which  it  was  foretold  that 
the  righteous  should  flourish,  and  abundance  of  peace  should  be  enjoyed. 

The  last  particular  which  characterizes  the  new  dispensation,  is  its  univer- 
sality, of  which  frequent  notices  were  given  in  ancient  prophecy ;  as  when  it 
was  foretold,  that  <'  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  even  unto  the  going  down  of  the 
same,  the  name  of  God  should  be  great  among  the  Gentiles,  and  in  every 
place  incense  should  be  oflered,  and  a  pure  oflering ;"  that  **  his  dominion 
should  be  from  sea  even  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;" 
that  '*  all  kings  should  fall  down  before  him,  and  all  nations  should  serve  him ;" 
aind  that  **  men  should  be  blessed  in  him,  and  all  nations  should  call  him  bless- 
ed."* In  the  fifty-sixth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  the  comprehension  in  the  dispen- 
sation of  grace,  of  those  who  had  hitherto  been  e;Kcluded  from  it,  is  described 
in  language  suited  to  that  age,  and  by  images  which  were  then  familiar.  Tq  the 
**  SOBS  of  the  stranger,"  or  to  the  Gentiles,  who  are  aliens  from  the  conmion  wealth 
of  Israel,  it  is  announced,  that  "  God  would  bring  them  to  his  holy  mountain, 
and  make  them  joyful  in  his  house  of  prayer."  There  is  an  evident  allusion  to 
the  mountain  or  elevated  ground  on  which  the  temple  was  erected,  d[nd  to  the 
temple  itself,  in  which  the  solemn  services  of  the  ancient  worship  were  perform- 
ed, and  which,  as  we  learn  firom  the  words  of  Solomon  at  its  dedication,  was 
in  particular  intended  to  be  a  place  in  which  supplications  should  be  presented 
to  God.  It  is  implied  in  the  promise  **  to  bring  the  sons  of  the  stranger  to  his 
holy  mountain,  and  make  them  joyful  in  his  house  of  prayer,"  that  he  would 
call  them  to  the  knowledge  of  salvation  by  the  gospel,  and  confer  upon  them 
all  the  privileges  of  the  new  dispensation :  "Then  Uieir  bumt-oflTerings  and 
sacrifices  would  be  accepted  on  his  altar."  Such  sacrifices  as  were  enjoined 
by  the  law  of  Moses,  would  no  longer  be  oflered ;  but  by  this  figure,  which 
it  was  so  natural  to  a  Jew  to  employ,  the  worship  of  the  Christian  church 
is  described.  The  time  would  then  be,  when  **  neither  in  Jerusalem  nor  in 
Mount  Gerizzim  men  should  worship  the  Father,  but  the  true  worshippers 
should  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."t  ^ 

•  Mai.  i.  11.    Zach.  ix.  10.    Ps.  IxxU.  11, 17.  "  t  John  iv.  21,  83. 
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It  was  the  design  of  €k>d,  who  had  long  distinguiBhed  the  seed  of  the  patri- 
archs as  his  peculiar  people,  to  extend  his  faTour  to  other  nations.  It  is  in 
reference  to  the  universality  of  the  new  dispensation,  that  he  is  said  to  hare 
loved  the  world,  and  John  calls  Christ  "  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not 
for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  worid;"*  meaning,  not  ereiy 
individual  firom  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  time,  but  the  human  race  in  genera], 
as  distinguished  from  the  Jews,  to  whom  divine  mercy  had  been  hitherto  con- 
fined, and  for  whom  exclusively  the  ancient  sacrifices  were  ofiTered.  The  com- 
mission given  to  the  apostles  was  imlimited,  **  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature  ;*'t  and  the  apostles  acted  upon  it,  to  the 
great  displeasure  of  many  of  their  countrymen,  who,  not  entering  into  the  be- 
nevolent views  of  prophecy,  wished  to  continue  the  monopoly  of  the  gifts  of 
heaven  which  they  had  enjoyed  for  ages. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  nature  of  the  former  dispensation,  diat  it  was  intended 
solely  for  a  particular  people.  As  the  obvious  design  of  some  of  its  institutions 
was  to  prevent  them  from  associating  with  other  nations,  so  its  system  of  wor- 
ship was  not  practicable  but  in  a  country  of  limited  extent  There  was  only 
one  altar  on  which  sacrifices  could  be  ofi^ered ;  and  there  were  three  annual  fies- 
tivals  at  which  all  the  males  were  commanded  to  appear  in  the  capital,  and  were 
therefore  supposed  to  be  living  within  a  reasonable  distance.  Tliese  things  are 
changed  under  the  Christian  economy.  There  are  now  no  sacred  places  to  which 
it  is  necessary  to  repair,  because  in  them  alone  God  is  to  be  found ;  but  his 
people  may  assemble  any  where  to  serve  him,  and  their  prayers  and  praises 
are  equally  acceptable  to  him  in  the  open  air  as  in  a  magnificent  buHdir^. 

Thus  the  church  is  opened  to  all  the  families  of  the  human  race.  T%e  dis- 
tinction of  circumcised  and  uncircumcised  is  abolished.  They  are  no  more 
twain,  but  **  one  new  man  in  Christ,  who  has  broken  down  the  middle  wall  of 
partition,  and  made  peace  by  the  blood  of  his  cross."  It  is  the  glory  of  Chris^ 
tianity,  that  it  has  united^those  who  were  long  and,  in  appearance,  for  ever  sep- 
arated, and  that,  by  its  influence,  many  nations  have  been  turned  fironi  idols  to 
serve  the  living  and  true  God,  and  to  wait  for  his  Son  from  heaven.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  religion  of  the  Messiah  in  a  single  nation  would  not  have  been 
an  adequate  reward  of  his  humiliation  and  sufferings,  something  greater  was 
promised  to  him,  and  something  greater  has  in  part  been  accomplished.  **  It  is 
a  light  thing  that  thou  shouldest  be  my  servant,  to  raise  up  the  tribes  of  Jacob, 
and  to  restore  the  preserved  of  Israel :  I  will  also  give  thee  for  a  light  to  the 
Gentiles,  that  thou  mayest  be  my  salvation  unto  the  end  of  the  earth. "| 

As  the  new  dispensation  is  universal  in  intention,  no  part  of  the  human  race 
being  excepted  in  the  apostolic  commission,  so  we  believe  that  it  will  be  uni- 
verssd  in  fact.  However  improbable  it  may  seem  that  the  whole  world  should 
be  christianized,  we  know  that  God  }s  able  to  perform  what  he  has  promised. 
The  great  revolution  commenced  immediately  after  our  Saviour's  ascension ;  and 
although  for  ages  it  was  stationary,  ot  rather  retrograde,  it  has  been  advancing 
since  &e  era  of  the  Reformation,  and  is  going  on  in  our  days  with  renovated  vig- 
our. A  future  generation  will  witness  the  rapidity  of  its  progress ;  and  long 
before  the  end  of  time,  "  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  will  cover  the  earth  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea."  Christianity  will  gain  a  complete  triumph  over  all  false 
religions ;  and  the  visible  kingdom  of  Satan  will  be  destroyed,  or  reduced  with- 
in narrow  limits,  during  the  happy  period  when,  in  the  figurative  language  of 
the  Apocalypse,  "  he  shall  be  bound." 

Here  We  close  our  survey  of  the  dispensation  of  religion.  It  will  be  com- 
mensurate with  time,  and  «<  then  comeUi  the  end,  when  Christ  shall  deliver  up 
the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father,  and  God  shall  be  all  in  all."$ 

•  1  John  ii.  3.  A«aA  xvi.  15.  %  Is.  xlix.  6.  ♦  1  Cor.  xv.  24,  20. 
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DOCTRINES  OF  THEOLOGY. 


I  NOW  proceed  to  enquire  into  the  contents  of  the  Sacred  Records,  or  to  ^ve 
in  detail  a  summary  account  of  ^the  religion  taught  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment Of  its  doctrines,  some  are  discoveraUe,  cr  at  least  demonstrable  by  rea- 
son, and  oAers  are  natters  of  pure  revelation,  truths  which  eye  hath  not  seen, 
nor  ear  heard,  nor  the  heart  of  man  conceived.  To  the  former  class  belong 
what  are  called  the  doctrines  of  Natural  Religion ;  the  existence  and  perfections 
of  God,  providence,  the  rules  of  duty,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments. Without  inquiring  what  knowledge  of  these  articles  may  be  acquired 
by  the  unassisted  efforts  of  the  human  mind,  with  the  Scriptures  in  our  hands, 
it  is  «nr  wisdom  to  consider  them  as  they  are  there  exhibited  with  far  superior 
evidence  and  authority.  The  doctrines  of  pure  revelation  are  those  which  re- 
late to  the  scheme  of  redemption,  which,  being  founded  on  a  free  act  of  the 
Divine  will,  and  on  a  new  state  of  things  superinduced  upon  the  primitive  ar- 
rangement, is  necessarily  placed  beyond  the  sphere  of  human  speculation. 

The  natural  order  requires  that  we  should  begin  with  God,  his  attributes,  the 
^tistinetions  in  his  essence,  with  his  immanent  acts,  or  the  purposes  which  he 
formed  in  himself  while  he  existed  alone.  From  these,  we  proceed  to  his  tran- 
sitive acts,  or  his  external  operations ;  and  here  a  wide  field  opens  to  our  view. 
We  see  the  universe  rising  out  of  nothing  at  his  command,  and  arranged  in  ad- 
mirable order  by  his  wisdom ;  and  we  see  man  occupying  the  chief  place  in  this 
world,  adorned  with  the  image  of  his  Maker,  and  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  favour.  But  the  scene  is  suddenly  changed,  and  man,  fallen  from  his  high 
estate,  appears  degraded,  miserable,  and  pursued  by  the  vengeance  of  his  Crea- 
tor. From  this  melancholy  spectacle,  our  attention  is  summoned  to  the  con- 
templation of  that  wonderful  expedient  by  which  he  is  recovered  from  guilt, 
and  reinstated  in  happiness ;  and  here  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  original 
plan,  the  person  appointed  to  execute  it,  the  means  by  which  he  has  effected  his 
design,  and  the  benefits  resulting  from  it,  which  embrace  a  history  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Divine  grace,  from  its  first  exercise  to  the  sinner  to  the  completion  of 
its  work  in  the  perfection  of  the  heavenly  state.  This  is  only  a  general  sketch, 
and  does  not  comprehend  a  great  variety  of  particulars  which  are  connected 
with  the  main  subject,  and  hold  an  important  place  in  the  system.  Let  us  hum- 
bly pray  that  the  Divine  Spirit  may  lead  us  into  all  the  truth ;  and  that  while 
our  understandings  are  enlightened,  our  hearts  may  feel  the  holy  emotions 
which  the  diversified  views  of  the  Divine  character  and  conduct  are  calculated 
to  excite.  And  let  us  not  forget  that  it  is  life  eternal,  spiritually  to  know  the 
only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  has  sent 
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LECTURE  XVI. 

ON  GOD. 

His  EntteDC»— Belief  of  it  universal — Dr.  Claike^s  aigument  a  prion.*  its  fallacy— *Idea  of  God — 
Aigumeot  for  bis  Being  fouuded  oo  the  idea  of  Him ;  estimate  of  its  force^Arguinent  torn  the 
existence  of  a  material  Universe — Aipjment  from  the  marks  of  Design  in  the  Universe. 

The  primary  article  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  is  the  existence  of  God. 
If  there  is  such  a  being,  he  is  the  proper  object  of  the  reverence,  adoration, 
thanksgiving,  and  confidence  of  his  intelligent  creatures,  and  of  all  the  other 
exercises  and  duties  which  are  implied  in  the  notion  of  religion.  If  there  is  no 
such  Being,  men  have  nothing  to  hope  or  to  fear  beyond  the  passing  events  of 
time,  are  subject  to  no  law  but  that  of  blind  and  stem  necessity,  and  can  ration- 
ally propose  no  higher  end,  during  their  fugitive  existence,  than  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  secure  their  happiness  by  every  expedient  in  their  power.  Virtue 
and  vice  are  words  without  meaning,  and  the  only  foundation  of  a  distinction 
of  actions  is  prudence,  or  a  selfish  regard  to  their  present  interests,  which  are 
paramount  to  beings  who  know  that  Qiey  shall  soon  cease  to  think  and  feel. 

The  belief  of  the  existence  of  God  may  be  said  to  be  natural  to  man.  Were 
the  reason  of  a  human  being  matured,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  on  contempla- 
ting the  objects  around  him,  he  would  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  an 
intelligent  Power  which  created  the  universe,  or  at  least  sustains  and  governs 
it;  and  this  idea  seems  to  be  favoured  by  the  words  of  an  inspired  writer,  that 
**  the  invisible  things  of  God,  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  are  clearly  seen, 
being  understood  by  the  things  which  are  made."*  But  as  this  point  has  been 
disputed,  we  may  affirm,  that  the  notion  of  a  First  Cause,  the  Author  of  life, 
and  motion,  and  order,  is  so  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  so  exactly 
accords  with  the  appearances  of  nature,  that  as  soon  as  it  is  proposed,  it  will 
meet  with  the  cordial  assent  of  every  person  who  is  not  prejudiced.  Hence  it 
may  be  deemed  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  God ; 
and  to  some  it  may  appear  to  be  presumptuous  and  irreverent,  because  it  seems, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  call  in  question  a  truth  of  which  it  is  impiety  to  doubt. 
But  there  are  two  considerations  which  justify  our  procedure. 

Let  it  be  remarked,  that  although  men,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  have  in 
all  ages  admitted  the  existence  of  God,  yet  many  have  paid  little  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  having  received  it  upon  authority,  without  exercising  their 
own  thoughts,  would  be  much  perplexed  if  they  were  called  to  give  a  reason 
of  their  faith.  They  may  be  regarded  as  children  in  religion,  who  require  to 
be  taught  to  read  the  characters  of  their  Maker's  glory,  which  are  stamped  upon 
his  works ;  and  those  upon  whom  the  office  of  teaching  them  devolves,  should 
be  previously  furnished  with  the  requisite  knowledge.  Besides,  a  review  of 
the  argument  may  be  eminently  useful  to  such  as  are  already  convinced.  It  is 
impossible  that  a  truth  so  important  and  sublime,  on  which  the  hopes  and  fears, 
the  duty  and  the  happiness  of  mankind  are  suspended,  can  occupy  their  atten- 
tion too  much,  or  be  too  deeply  impressed  upon  their  minds.  We  have  all  to 
lament  that  the  impression  is  so  faint,  and  the  obvious  remedy  for  this  evil,  is 
frequent  and  attentive  meditation  on  the  signatures  of  the  power  and  majesty 
of  the  Divine  Being  with  which  we  are  surrounded.  I  may  add,  that  however 
firm  our  belief  may  at  present  be,  we  cannot  tell  to  what  trials  it  may  be  ex- 
posed, and  with  what  objections  it  may  be  assailed.    Some  of  the  most  devout 
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men  whom  the  world  ever  saw,  have  complained  that  there  were  moments  when 
they  were  disturbed  with  doubts  respecting  not  only  the  dispensation  of  provi- 
dence, but  thie  perfections  and  the  existence  of  God. 

In  ancient  times,  certain  Pagans  were  stigmatised  as  atheists ;  jasUy  in  some 
cases,  but  in  others  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  charge  was  not  founded 
on  their  disbelief  of  the  popular  systems  of  religion.  Lord  Bacon  expresses  him- 
self as  if  he  doubted  whether  any  man  could  be  really  an  atheist.  *'  The  Scrip- 
ture saith,  '  the  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God.'  It  is  not  said,  the 
fool  hath  thought  in  his  heart,  so  as  he  rather  saith  it  by  rote  to  himself,  as  that 
he  would  have,  than  that  he  can  thoroughly  believe  it,  or  be  persuaded  of  it. 
For  none  deny  there  is  a  God,  but  those  for  whom  it  maketh  there  were  no 
God.  It  appeareth  in  nothing  more,  that  atheism  is  rather  in  the  lip  than  in 
the  heart  of  men,  than  by  this ;  that  atheists  will  ever  be  talking  of  that  their 
opinion  as  if  they  fainted  in  it  within  themselves,  and  would  be  glad  to  be 
strengthened  by  the  consent  of  others."*  It  is  certain,  however,  that  atheism 
has  been  avowed,  and  in  no  period  more  openly  than  in  the  present  age,  when 
the  spirit  of  impiety  has  gone  forth,  and  is  labouring  by  the  arts  of  sophistry, 
to  persuade  men  to  throw  away  their  Biblea  and  their  reason,  and  with  the  dis- 
cipline, to  renounce  the  hopes,  of  religion.  Modem  philosophy  pretends  to 
demonstrate,  that  there  is  no  intelligent  Being  who  presides  over  nature,  no 
Lawgiver  whom  we  are  bound  to  obey,  no  Judge  who  will  call  us  to  an  account ; 
in  short,  that  the  idea  of  a  God,  wise,  righteous,  and  holy,  is  a  tale  of  the  nur- 
sery, a  dream  of  superstition.  Whatever  misgivings  of  mind  professed  athe- 
ists may  experience,  whatever  suspicions  of  their  own  reasonings  may  at  times 
check  their  confidence,  their  public  dissent  from  the  general  opinion  on  this 
BomentOBs  subject,  calls  upon  us  to  be  prepared  to  encounter  their  arguments, 
and  to  secure  the  foundation  of  our  faith. 

The  existence  of  God  has  been  proved  by  metaphysical  arguments,  which 
it  requires  acuteness  of  intellect  and  close  attention  to  understand,  and  which 
are  therefore  useless  to  the  greater  part  of  men ;  and  by  arguments  of  a  simpler 
kind,  adapted  to  conmion  capacities,  and  founded  upon  the  things  which  are 
obvious  to  our  senses.  When  the  celebrated  Mr.  Whiston  was  conversing  with 
Dr.  Clarke  about  his  Discourse  concerning  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  point- 
ing to  a  nettle,  he  told  him  that  that  weed  furnished  more  satisfactory  evidence 
than  all  his  abstruse  reasoning ;  to  which  the  Doctor  answered,  that  it  was  true, 
but  that  since  the  adversaries  of  religion  employed  metaphysics  against  it,  it 
was  necessary  to  repel  them  with  their  own  weapons. 

In  demonstrating  this  fundamental  truth,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  argu- 
ment a  pnort,  or  to  the  argument  a  posteriori.  The  argument  a  posteriori  in- 
fers the  cause  from  the  effect,  and  proves  the  existence  of  a  Creator  from  the 
works  of  creation.  It  is  an  ascending  process,  by  which  we  rise  from  what 
is  seen  to  what  is  unseen,  from  things  to  their  first  principle.  The  argument  a 
priori  infers  the  effect  from  the  cause,  and  consequently  supposes  something  to 
exist  before  that,  the  existence  of  which  b  deduced  from  it.  Hence  it  should 
seem  that  this  argument  can  have  no  place  in  a  demonstration  of  the  existence 
of  God,  who  preceded  all  other  beings,  and  is  the  cause  of  every  thing  which 
exists.  To  this  objection  it  has  been  replied,  **  that  though  no  thing  nor  being 
can  be  prior  to  that  Being,  which  is  the  First  Cause  and  Original  of  all  things  ; 
yet  there  must  be  in  nature  a  ground  or  reason,  a  permanent  ground  or  reason, 
of  the  existence  of  the  First  Cause  ;  otherwise  its  existence  would  be  owing  to, 
or  depend  upon,  mere  chance."  **  The  existence,  therefore,  of  the  First  Cause  is 
necessary ;  necessary  absolutely  and  in  itself.  And  therefore,  that  necessity  is  a 
priori,  and  in  the  order  of  nature,  the  ground  or  reason  of  its  existence."!  But 

*  Bacon's  Enays.    Of  Atheinn. 
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although  it  bDr.  Clarke  who  reasons  in  this  manner,  I  raapeot  that  we  cannot 
form  any  distinct  conception  of  his  meaning.  Necessity  is  an  abstract  idea,  and 
wheft  applied  to  the  present  subject,  can  only  signify,  that  there  nuut  be  a  First 
Cause.  But  how  do  we  come  by  this  notion  ?  It  is  by  profound  meditation 
upon  the  nature  of  necessity,  and  does  it  hence  appear,  as  an  unavoidable  infer- 
enoe,  that  a  First  Cause  must  exist  ?  This  indeed  would  be  the  argument  a 
priofi  }  but  it  is  not  in  this  way  that  we  arrive  at  the  condnaion.  Our  belief  of 
a  First  Cause  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  other  beings  exist,  who  could 
not  have  made  themselves,  nor  have  existed  in  an  eternal  succession,  as 
we  shall  afterwards  see,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  created  by  a  Being 
who  existed  without  a  cause.  But  this  is  the  argument  a  po9teriari.  It  is  by 
this  argument  that  we  rise  to  the  knowledge  of  the  uncaused  odstenee  of  the 
Author  of  the  universe,  and  not  by  abstract  speculations  on  necessity.  We 
should  have  never  known  that  he  exists,  but  from  our  own  existence  and  diat 
of  other  beings  around  us ;  and  as  in  this  way  we  ascertain  that  he  does  and 
must  exist,  it  seems  absurd  to  talk  of  proving  his  existence  a  priori.  What- 
ever use  may  be  made  of  this  argument  to  prove  his  perfections,  it  cannot  be 
employed  in  proof  of  his  being.  Dr.  Clarke  himself  acknowledges,  that 
*'  the  argument  a  posteriori  is  by  far  the  most  generally  useful  argument,  most 
easy  to  be  understood,  and  in  some  degree  suited  to.  all  capacities ;  and, 
therefore,  it  ought  always  to  be  distinctly  insisted  on."* 

When  we  profess  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  God,  we  speak  of  a 
Being,  underived,  independent,  immutable,  and  possessed  of  every  possible 
perfection.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  idea  of  God  every  perfection  is  included, 
because  if  one  or  more  were  wanting,  we  could  conceive  another  Being  who 
possessed  them  all,  and  that  other  would  be  God.  We  therefore  ascribe  to 
him  every  excellence,  intellectual  and  moral,  not  only  power  but  wisdom,  not 
only  goodness  but  purity.  These  perfections  subsist  in  die  highest  possible 
degree.  If  they  were  subject  to  any  limitation,  there  might  be  a  Being  who 
possessed  them  without  limitation ;  and  to  him,  as  soon  as  he  was  known,  it 
would  be  our  duty  to  transfer  the  homage  which  we  had  hitherto  paid  to  another, 
whom  we  now  found  to  be  inferior  to  him.  In  short,  God  is  a  Being  to  whom 
the  designation  of  Optimus  Maximus,  with  which  the  heathens  dignified  him 
under  the  name  of  Jupiter,  justly  belongs.  He  is  the  Greatest  and  the  Best, 
incomprehensible  to  finite  minds,  of  whom  we  oannot  form  an  idea  but  by 
uniting  every  conceivable  excellence  in  one  assemblage,  and  supposing  them 
to  extend  beyond  the  highest  attainments  of  the  mostexaJted  creatures,  and  the 
utmost  reach  of  the  most  enlarged  understanding. 

I  now  proceed  to  lay  before  you  the  arguments  by  which  the  existence  of 
God  is  evinced. 

I.  An  argument  which  has  been  frequently  advanced  by  metaph3rsical  writers, 
is  founded  on  the  idea  of  God.  As  it  is  very  abstruse,  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  distincdy  apprehend  it,  I  shall  give  you  a  statement  of  it,  nearly  in  the  words 
of  Bishop  Stillingfieet,  in  whose  Origines  Sacr»,t  it  is  fully  detailed.  He 
begins  with  observing,  that  such  things  are  contained  in  the  idea  of  God,  as 
necessarily  imply  his  existence.  The  force  of  the  argument  lies  in  this,  that 
what  we  clearly  and  distincdy  perceive  to  belong  to  the  nature  and  essence 
of  a  thing,  may  be  with  truth  affirmed  of  the  thing  itself;  as,  if  I  clearly 
perceive  that  to  be  an  animal  doth  belong  to  the  nature  of  man,  I  may  with 
truth  affirm  that  man  is  a  living  creature  ;  if  I  find  it  demonstrably  true,  that  a 
triangle  has  three  angles  equal  to  two  right  ones,  I  may  truly  affirm  it  of  any 
triangle.  But  now  we  assume,  that  upon  the  most  exact  search  and  inquiry, 
I  clearly  perceive  that  necessary  existence  doth  immutably  belong  to  the  nature 
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of  God,  therefore  I  may  wttii  ts  much  troth  affirm,  that  God  exists,  as  that  man 
is  a  living  creature,  or  a  triangle  hath  three  angles  eqnal  to  two  right  ones. 

in  order  to  manifest  more  clearly  the  force  of  this  argument,  in  which  dome 
kind  of  sophism  may  be' suspected,  he  proceeds  to  observe,  in  the  first  place, 
that,  the  greatest  evidence  we  can  have  of  the  truth  of  a  tiling,  is  a  clear  and , 
distinct  perception  of  it  in  our  minds.  When  we  speak  of  clear  and  distinct 
perceptions,  we  suppose  the  mind  to  proceed  upon  evident  principles  of  reason, 
or  to  have  such  notions  of  things,  which,,  as  far  as  we  can  perceive  by  the  light 
of  reason,  do  agree  ^with  the  natures  of  the  things  which  we  apprehend ;  if  in 
such  Uiings  then  there  be  no  ground  of  certainty,  it  is  as  much  as  to  say  that 
our  faculties  are  Id  no  purpose,  t^hich  highly  reflects  either  upon  God  or  nature. 
In  the  second  place,  we  have  clear  and  distinct  perception  that  necessity  of 
existence  doth  l^long  to  the  nature  of  God.  We  are  to'  consider  the  vast 
difference  which  there  is  in  our  notion  6f  the  nature  of  God,  and  of  the  nature 
of  arty  other  being.  In  all  otheir  beings,  I  grant  we  may  abstract  essence  and 
existence  from  each  other ;  now,  if  I  can  make  it  appear  that  there  is  evident 
reason,  ex  parte  ret,  why  I  tisumot  do  if  in  the  notion  of  God,  then  it  will  be 
more  plain  that  necessity  of  existence  doth  immutably  belong  to  his  nature. 
It  is  manifest  to  our  reason,  that  in  all  other  beings  of  which  we  apprehend 
die  natures,  nothing  else  can  be  implied  in  Uie  natures  of  them  beyond  the  bare 
possibility  of  existence,  no,  although  the  things' which  we  do  apprehend  do 
really  exist,  becansa,  in  forming  an  idea  of  a  &ing,  we  abstract  from  it  every 
thing  which  is  not  implied  in  the  very  nature  iof  the'^ing ;  now  existence  being 
only  contingent  and  possible  as  to  any  other  being,  it  cannot  be  any  ingredient 
of  its  idea,  because  it  doth  not  belong  to  its  essence  ^  for  we  may  fully  appre- 
hend the  nature  of  the  thing  without  attributing  existence  to  it.  But  now,  in 
our  conception  of  a  Being  absolutely  perfect,  bare  possibility  or  contingency 
of  existence  speaks  a  direct  repugnancy  to^the  idea  of  him  ;  for  how  can  we 
conceive  that  Being  absolutely  perfect,  which  may  want  that  which  gives  life 
to  aU  other  perfections,  namely,  existence  ?  The  only  scruple  in  this  case  is, 
whether  this  necessary  existence  d(^th  really  belong  to  that  Being  whose  idea 
it  is,  or  i^  only  a  mode  of  pur  cOnceptibn  in  apprehending  God.  Here  we 
have  no  iHile  so  certain  and  evident  as  this,  that  in  those  things  which  are 
merely  joined  together  by  the  aet  of.  the  mind,  the  understanding  can  abstract 
them,  and  divide  them  in  its  conceptions  from  each  other ;  but  in  such  things 
as  cannot  be  divided  without  altering  the  essence  of  the  subject  to  which  they 
are  ascribed,  it  is  a  certain  evidence  that  they  were  not  conjoined  by  the  mere 
act  of  the  mind,  but  do  immutably  belong  to  the  natures  of  the  things  themselves. 
The  reasons  which  make  us  attribute  bare  possibility  of  existence  to  any  being, 
are  taken  away  when  we  conceive  a  Being  absolutely  perfect,  for  then  existence 
is  implied  among  the  number  of  perfections,  and  this  Being  is  independent 
upon  all  others,  and  infinitely  powerful,  so  that  nothing  can  hinder  its  existence, 
and  therefore  we  must  conclude  that  necessity  of  existence  doth  belong  to  the 
nature  and  notion  of  God,  and  is  not  any  mode,  only  of  our  conception ; 
because,  if  we  take  away  necessity  of  existence  from  God,  we  lose  the  notion 
of  a  Being  absolutely  perfect.  It  not  only  follows  as  a  necessary  conclusion 
from  these  prelimiriaries,  but  is  in  itself  evident  to  the  reason  of  any  person, 
that  if  necessary  existence  belongs  to  the  nature  ot  Gpdt  he  exists ;  for  it 
implies  ng  less  than  a  contradiction,  for  a  being  to  exist  necessarily,  and  yet 
that  it  should  be  questionable  whether  he  doth  exist  or  not. 

Such  is  the  celebrated  argument  for  the  existence  of  God,  which  was  brought 
forward  by*  Des  Cartes,  and  had  been  hinted  at  by  some  of  the  Schoolmen. 
I  know  not  whether  you  have  been  able  to  follow  the  reasoning,  and  what 
impression  it  has  made  upon  your  minds.  By  som6  it  has  been  considered  as 
a  complete  demonstration,  which'  supersedes  all  other  ftrgumenU;  but  others 
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have  viewed  it  in  a  different  light.  It  is  one  ohjection  im  it,  that  it  is  not 
easily  apprehended,  and  almost  eludes  the  grasp  of  the  understanding :  and  it 
is  of4oo  shadowy  a  nature  .to  produce  a  strong  and  vivid  effect.  By  many 
distinguished  metaphysicians  and  divine^*  it  has  heen  pronounced  to  he  a 
sophism.  It  is  acknowledged  that  whatever  properties  are  included  in  the  clear 
idea  or  notion  of  a  subject,  do  certainly  belong  to  it ;  and  indeed,  it  is  a  self- 
evident  and  tautological  proposition,  that  all  things  comprehended  in  any 
conception  of  the  mind,  may  be  predicated  of  it  But  here  the  reasoning  fails, 
in  that  it  infers  the  actual  existence  of  all  object  in  rerum  ruUura,  from  the 
existence  of  the  idea  of  it  in  the  mind.  ^*It  seems  to  extend  only,"  as  Dr. 
Clarke  observes,  *'  to  the  nominal  idea  or  mere  definition  oi  a  self-existent 
Being,  and  does  not,  with  a  sufficiently  evident  connection,  refer  and  apply  that 
general  nominal  idea,  definition,  or  notion,  which  we  frame  in  our  own  mind* 
to  any  real  particular  being  actually  existing  without  us."*  All  that  can  be 
legitimately  inferred  is  this,  that  if  there  exists  any  Being,  in  the  clear  idea  of 
whom  necessary  existence  is  involved,  that  Being  exists  by  a  necessity  of 
nature.  If  you  say,  but  necessary  existence  is  involved  in  the  idea  of  God,  it 
is  manifest  that  the  only  just  inference  is,  if  God  exists,  necessary  -existence 
ought  U>  be  afiinned  of  him.  You  do  not  demonstratively  prove  that  God 
exists  in  opposition  to  the  atheist ;  you  merely  conclude  hypoUietically,  that  if 
there  is  a  God,  his  existence  is  necessary.  This  the  atheist  will  readily  grant, 
and  at  the  same  time  retain  his  opinion ;  because  all  that  you  have  done  is  to 
settle  the  true  idea  of  a  God»  while  it  still  remains  a  subject  of  dispute,  whether 
such  a  Being  exists.  I  conclude  with  the  words  of  Mr.  Locke,  who,  declining 
to  enter  upon  this  argument,  contents  himself  with  the  following  general  remark, 
**  that  it  is  an  ill  way  of  establishing  the  existence  of  God,  to  lay  the  whole 
stress  of  so  important  a  point  upon  that  sole  foundation,  and  take  some  men's 
having  that  idea  of  God  in  their  minds,  (for  it  is  evident  some  men  have  none, 
and  some  worse  than  none,  and  the  cnost  very  different,)  for  the  only  proof  .of 
a  Deity,  and  out  of  an  over-fondness  of  that  darling  invention,  cashier,  or  at 
least  endeavour  to  invalidate,  all  other  arguments,  and  forbid  us  to  hearken  ta 
those  proofs  as  being  weak  or  fallacious,  which  our  own  existence,  and  the 
sensible  parts  of  the  universe,  offer  so  clearly  and  cogently  to  our  thoughts, 
that  I  deem  it  impossible  for  a  considering  man  to  withstand  them."t 

II.  Our  second  argument  is,  that  since  something  exists  now,  something 
must  have  existed  from  eternity.  The  foundation  of  this  argument  is,  the 
present  existence  of  ourselves,  and  of  the  other  parts  of  the  universe.  We  are 
assured  of  our  own  existence  by  consciousness,  and  of  the  existence  of  other 
beings  by  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  to  which  we  give  implicit  credit  by  the 
law  of  our  nature,  without  paying  the  least  regard  to  the  attempts  of  sceptical 
philosophers  to  invalidate  their  testimony.  Hence  we  infer  that  something  has 
existed  from  eternity,  for  nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  if  there  ever  had 
been  a  time  when  no  being  existed,  it  was  impossible  that  any  being  should 
have  ever  come  into  existence.  Every  being  has  a  reason  or  ground  of  its 
existence,  either  in  itself,  and  tlien  it  is  self-existent,  or  in  the  will  and  pow^r 
of  some  other  being.  But  according  to  the  supposition,  no  being  necessarily 
exists,  for  there  was  a  time  when  no  being  was ;  and  consequently  there  was 
no  reason  or  cause  why  any  being  should  ever  exist.  There,  was  a  time  when 
there  was  nothing,  and  how  could  something  have  been  produced?  Beings 
could  not  make  themselves ;  for  this  would  suppose  them  to  have  existed  before 
they  existed ;  and  they  could  not  have  spnmg  up  by  chance,  for  chance  signifies 
no  cause  of  any  kind,  and  is  merely  a  word  expressing  our  ignorance  of  the  cause. 

It  is  then  certain,  that  since  -something  now  exists,  something  must  h^ve 
existed  from  eternity.     About  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  there  is  in  fact  no 

*  Clarke's  Diicoune,  p.  90.  t  Esmy  on  tiie  Human  Uodexstaudiiis,  B.  iv.  c  10. 
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dispute.  It  18  admitted  by  atheists  themselves ;  and,  accordingly,  the  most 
celebrated  of  them  in  ancient  times,  Epicurus  and  liis  followers,  while  they 
maintained  that  the  world,  or  the  present  system  of  the  universe,  was  ^birmed 
by  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  felt  the  necessity  of  acknowledging  that 
atoms  had  moved  in  infinite  space  from  eternity. 

The  atheist,  being  compelled  to  concede  that  something  has  existed  from 
eternity,  will  tell  ns  that  it  is  the  universe  itself.  Nature  is  underived  and  self- 
existent  ;  -we  can  trace  no  vestige  o^  a  beginning,  and  we-see  no  prospect  of 
an  end.  He  has  no  objection  to  the  idea  of  an  eternal  Being,  if  that  Being  is 
not  understood  to  be  endowed  with  intelligence  and  power,  and  above  all,  to 
be  possessed  of  such  moral  perfections  as  jusdce  and  purity,  the  thought  of 
which  would  lay  a  restraint  upon  his  conduct,  and  create  die  disquieting  appre^ 
hension  of  a  future  reckoning. 

Let  us  examine  his  position,  and  see  whether  it  is  consonant  to  reason.  The 
human  race  is  an  important  part  of  the  universe,  which,  according  to  this 
hypothesis,  has  always  existed  by  an  eternal  succession.  Of  the  individuals 
who  compose  this  succession,  not  one  is  self-existent,  but  each  is  derived  from 
his  immediate  predecessors.  The  present  generation  has  sprung  from  that 
which  preceded  it,  and  that  generation  from  another,  and  so  on  as  far  as  the 
series  can  be  traced.  Here  then  is  a  succession,  every  part  of  which  had  a 
beginning.  To  tell-us  that  it  is  eternal,  is  to  substitute  a  mere  assertion  for 
proof,  and  to  hurry  us  on  to  the  conclusion,  without  giving  us  time  to  inquire 
whether  it  is  possible  that  such  a  succession  could  be  eternal.  We  ask,  how 
could  a  succession  be  eternal,  although  all  its  parts  had  a  beginning?  How 
could  all  the  parts  have  a  beginning,  and  yet  the  whole  be  without  beginning  ? 
How  could  the  individuals  be  dependent  in  respect  of  their  being,  having  each 
derived  it  from  his  parents,  and  yet  the  race  be  self-existent  ?  - 1  am  unable  to 
conceive  a  more  express  contfkdiction,  than  to  assert  that  all  the  parts  had  a 
beginning,  but  that  the  whole  had  no  beginning ;  that  the  parts  are  finite,  but 
that  the  whoU  is  infinite.  When  we  see  a  chain  extended,  we  perceive  the 
limits  of  each  link,  and  conclude  that,  if  we  had  time  and  opportunity,  we  could 
trace  it  to  the  first  link.  It  wpuld  never  enter  into  our  minds  that  the  chain 
was  stretched  out  th  infinitum.  The  human  race  is  a  chain ;  individual  men 
are  the  links ;  and  we  conclude  as  naturally  and  rationally  in  this  as  in  the 
former  ease,  that  there  is  a  first  link  on  'which  the  rest  are  dej>endent.  No, 
says  the  atheist,  the  chain  has  no  beginning ;  there  never  was  a  first  man,  the 
human  race  is  eternal.'  In  other  words,  he  tells  us  that  there  is  a  chain  which 
h^^  only  one  end.  Were  any  "person  to  say  so  of  a  real  chain,  he  would  be 
supposed  to  have  lost  his  senses ;  but  when^  some  men  afiirm  that  the  human 
race  had  no  beginning,  they  would  have  us  believe  that  they  are  wiser  than  all 
the  world  besides,  and  assume  the  name  of  philosophers.  Common  sense 
revolts  at  this  assertion,  and  every  good  man  will  rejoice  to  find  that  impiety 
is  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  palpable  absurdity.  We  may  apply  this  reasoning 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  universe.  The  various  races  of  animals  and  vegetables ; 
the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  v  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and 
in  a  word  all  things,  the  duration  of  which  is  measured  by  hours,  and  days, 
and  years,  must  have  had  a  beginning. 

Some  cUsprove  the  eternity  of  the  universe  in  the  following  manner : — ^If  it 
has  subsisted  from  eternity,  it  must  have  subsisted  as  it  is ;  there  being,  on  the 
h3rpothesis  of  athebts,  no  cause  to  produce  a  change,  and  a  change  being 
inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  necessary  existence.  <  Hence  we  see,  by  the  way, 
that  matter  cannot  be  that  being  which  has  existed  from  eternity.  If  it 
existed  from  eternity,  it  exists  by  necessity  of  nature.  But  it  is  an  express 
contradiction  to  suppose  that  which  exists  necessarily,  not  to  exist ;  and  yet 
ve  are  all  sensible  that  there  isiro  contradiction  in  supposing  the  non-existence 
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of  matter,  for  we  can  all  oonceire  it  to  be  annihilated.  It  is  a  contradiction  to 
suppose  that  which  exists  necessarily,  to  exist  in  any  other  state  or  form. 
But^ve  can  conceive  matter  to  be  in  motion  or  at  rest;  and  finding  some  parts 
of  it  in  the  one  state,  apd  some  in  the  other,  we  conclude  Aat  its  existence 
is  not  necessary,  but  contingent*  We  can  conceive  it  to  be  differently  modi> 
£ed ;  that  it  mi^t  have  wanted  some  of  its  properties,  and  possessed  othe/s 
which  do  not  l^ng  to  it;  that  die  firame  of  the  univera*  might  have  been 
different ;  and  that  in  our  system  there  might  have  been  more  or  fewer  planets, 
and  these  might  have  been  attended  with'more  or  fewer  satellites.  But  if  the 
universe  is  self-existent,  it  must  have  always  been  as  it  now  is.  The  sun  must 
have  always  been  the  centre  of  this  system,  and  the  planets  must  have  always 
described  their  orbits  around  him.  There  must  have  been  eternal  revolutions 
of  Saturn  and  the  Georgium  Sidus,  and  eternal  revolutions  of  the  Earth  and 
Mercury.  Now,  as  these  revolutions  are  performed  in  different  times,  and,  on 
the  supposition  of  their  eternity,  are  all  inWte  in  number,  it  follows  that  we 
have  infinites  which  as  infinites  must  be  eqOal,  but  being  made  up  of  revolutions 
performed  in  unequal  times,  are  unequal.  But  this  is  impossible,  and  the 
hypothesis  from  which  it  is-  deduced  is  absurd.  It  has  been  objected,  that 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  there  may  be  one 
infinite  greater  than  another,  as  the  parts  of  matter  differ  in  size.  But  the 
infinite  diviaibility  of  matter  is  a  mere  figment  of  the  imagination ;  and,  besides, 
only  implies  that  our  minds  can  affix  no  limit  to  the  division,  while  here  die 
division  is  actually  made ;  revolutions  have  been  described  in  periods  longer 
and  shorter,  and  yet  they  are  equal  in  number,  for  they  are  sdl  infinite. 

From  the  whole  of  the  preceding  reasoning,  we  are  authoriaed  to  draw  these 
conclusions ;  that  something  has  existed  from  eternity ;  that  that  eternal  Being 
is  not  matter  or  the  universe ;  and,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  God,  underivea 
and  independent,  the  Author  bf  every,  thing  which  exists. 

III.  The  next  argument  is  founded  on  the  proofiB  of  design  in  the  universe, 
according  to  the  obvious  dictate  of  reason,  that  where  desi^  appears,  there 
must  be  a  designer.  An  argument  is  frequency  drawn  from  me  creation  of  the 
universe;  and  certainly  if  it  can  be  shewn  that  the  heavens  and  the  earth  had 
a  beginning,  it  follpws  that  there  is  a  Being  of  almighty  powerwho  called  them 
out  of  nothing,  because  it  is  manifest  t^t  they  could  not  give  existence  to 
themselves.  Some  remarks  have  been  already  made,  in  order  to  shew  that 
matter  could  not  be  eternal;  and  we  have  thus  anticipated  a  part  of  whaT 
might  be  said  upon  this  head.  Few,  or  perin^  none,  of  the  heathen  philoso- 
phers believed  the  creation  of  matter;  but,  in  general,  they  admitted  that  it 
was  arranged  by  divine  agency,  and  consequently,  that  the  present  system  had 
a  beginning.  A  traditionary  account  of  its  origin  seems  to  have  -prevaUed 
among  all  nations ;  and  the  antiquity  of  the  aecount  is  manifest  firom  the  wri- 
tings of  Moses,  which,  without  assuming  their  inspiration,  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered as  a  record  of  the  opinion  entertained  upon  this  subject  in  his  age,  which 
preceded  that  of  authentic  profane  history  by  a  thousand  years.  The  recent 
introduction  of  arts,  wMch  in  many  instances  can  be  traced  to  their  inventors ; 
the  late  origin  of  nations ; '  the  total  want  of  any  credible  accoimts  reaching 
farther  back  than  about  six  thousand  years ;  the  imperfect  occupation  of  the 
earth,  which  must  long  since  have  been  fully  peopled  if  it  had  existed  from 
eternity ;  all  these  undeniable  facts  concur  to  prove,  that  it  is  not  long  since  our 
^lobe  and  its  inhabitants  were  brought  into  being,  and  consequently,  that  there 
la  a  great  First  Cause,  by  whose  will  and  power  they  were  produced. 

Not  to  dwell  upon  this  argument,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  eviden-. 
ees  of  intelligence  in  the  works  <^  nature,  from  which  we  are  authorised  to  in- 
fer the  existence  of  an  intelligent  caus.e.  If  any  man  should  deny  that  there 
are  marks  of  ^eoign,  I  could  not  answer  him  better  than  in  the  words  of  Ci- 
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cero :  ''  K  those  things  which  are  formed  by  nature  .are  better  than  those  which 
are  executed  by  art,  and  art  effects  nothing  without  reason,  certainly  nature  is 
not  to  oe  accounted  destitute  of  reason.  How  is  it  consistent,  when  you  4iave 
looked  at  a  statue  or  a  painting,  to  acknowledge  that  art  has  been  employed ; 
when  you  have  seen  the  course  of  a  ship,  not  to  doubt  that  it  is  guided  by  rea- 
son ;  when  you  contemplate  a  sun^lial,  to  be  convinced  that^e  hours  are  point- 
ed out,  not  by  chance,  but  by  skill ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  of  opinion 
that  the  world,  which  comprehends  those  arts,  and  the  artists,  and  all  things, 
is  without  reason  and  counsel  ?  If  any  person  should  carry  into  Beythia  or 
Britain  the  sphere  lately  constructed  by  pur  firiend  Posidonius,  the  movements 
of  which  produce  the  same  changes  with  respect  to  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and 
the  five  planets,  which  take  place  every  day  and  night  in  the  heavens,  who  in 
these  barbarous  countries  could  doubt  that  that  sphere  was  construoted  by  rea- 
son? But*  these,"  namely,. certain  philosophers  to  whom  he  refers,  ''doubt 
concerning  the  world,  whe^r  it.  was  made  by  chance,  or  by  necessity,  or  by 
the  divine  reason  and  mind;  and  think  that  Archimedes  had  more  conc^em  in 
imitating  the  rootiods  of  the  sphere  than  nature  in  effecting  them."*  Such 
are  the  reflections  of  that  eloquent  orator,  and  they  command  the  approbation 
of  every  reflecting  mind.  If  we  lighted  upon  a  book  containing  a  well-diges- 
ted narrative  of  facts,  or  4  train  of  accurate  reasoning,  we  should  never  think 
of  calling  it  a  work  of  chance,  but  would  immediately  pronounce  it  to  be  the 
production  of  a  cultivated  mind.  If  we  saw  in  a  wilderness  a  building  well  pro- 
portioned, commodiously  arranged,  and  furnished  with  taste,  we  should  con- 
clude without  hesitation,  smd  without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  mistake,  that 
human  intellect  and  human  labour  had  been  employed  in  planning  and  erecting 
it.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  an  atheist,  would  reason  precisely  as  other  men  do. 
Why  then  does  he  not  draw  the  same  inference  from  the  proofs  of  design 
which  are  discovered  in  the  works  of  creation  ?  While  the  premises  are  the 
same,  why  is  the  conclusion  different?  Upon  what  pretext  of  reason  does 
he  deny  that  a  work,  in  all  the  parts  of  which  wisdom  appears,  is  the  produc- 
tion of  an  intelligent  author?  and  attribute  the  universe  to  chance,  to  nature, 
to  necessity,  to  atiy  thing),  although  it  should  be  a  word  without  meaning,  rather 
than  to  God? 

It  is  impossible  to  survey  the  objects  around  .us  with  any  degree  of  atten- 
tion, and  not  perceive  mar^  of  design,  ends  aimed  at,  and  means  employed 
to  accomplish  those  ends.  We  need  to  go  no  farther  in  quest  of  evidence  than 
our  own  frame,  which  appears  the  more  admirable  the  more  carefully  it  is  ex- 
amined, and  the  more  intimately  it  is  known.  No  person  who  considers 
the  use  of  the  eye,  and  is  acquainted  with  its  internal  structure,  so  skilfully 
adapted  to  the  transmission  and  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light,  can  any  more 
doubt  that  it  was  intended  for  the  purpose  of  vision,  than  he  can  doubt,  when 
he  understands  the  construction  of  a  telescope,  that  it  is  intended  to  enable  us  to 
see  objects  at  a  distance.  No  man  can  doubt,  when  he  examines  the  external 
form  and  internal  configuration  of  the  ear,  tiiat  it  is  an  instrument  expressly 
provided  for  the  conveyance  of  sound;  or  that  the  lungs  were  made  for  respi- 
ration ;  the  stomach  for  the  reception  and  concoction  of  our>  food ;  and  the  won- 
derful system  of  vessels  known  by  the  names  of  arteries  and  veins,  for  carry- 
ing the  blood  from  the  heart  to  every  part  of  the  body,  and  then  returning  it 
to  its  source ;  in  one  respect  resembling  the  pipes  by  'Vrhich  water  in  the 
fountain  or  reservoir,  is  distributed  through  all  the  streets  and  lanes  of  a  city. 
No  man  can  doubt  that  the  design  o£  glands  is  to^ secrete ;  of  nerves,'  to  propo* 
gate  feeling  and  motion ;  of  the  teeth,  so  differen^y  formed,  to  cut  and  masti- 
cate ;  of  legs,  to  support  the  body,  and  move  it  from  place  to  place ;  of  arms 
and  hands  mvided  into  fingers,  to  perform  the  various  operations  which  are  ne- 
•  De  Nat.  Deor.  Ub.  ii.  k  34. 
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cessary  to  our  subsistence  and  comfort  These  instances  aie  quite  sufficient  tn 
satisfy  any  reasonable  inquirer. 

Marks  of  design  are  equally  apparent  in  the  bodies  of  the  inferior  animals, 
which  in  their  general  structure  bear  a  striking  analogy  to  our  own.  When 
a  difference  is  found,  the  proofs  of  wisdom  multiply  upon  us,  for  it  manifestly 
proceeds  from  an  intention  to  accommodate  the  animal,  or  to  adapt  it  to  its  pe- 
culiar circumstances.  It  is  comprehensive  wisdom ;  wisdom  which  can  com- 
mand not  only  one  system  of  means,  but  a  variety  of  expedients,  to  meet  the 
diversity  of  cases  which  were  necessary  to  the  replenishing  of  the  different  parts 
of  nature  with  inhabitants.  For  example,  if  one  animal  lives  upon  herbs,  an- 
other upon  seeds,  and  a  third  upon  the  flesh  of  other  animab,  we  find  that 
while  they  are  in  common  furnished  with  a  stomach,  this  member  is  differently 
constructed  in  each,  so  as  to  receive  and  digest  its  peculiar  food.  We  observe 
again,  that  whether  animals  move  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  fly  in  the 
air,  or  swim  in  the  waters,  their  external  form  and  internal  organization  are 
admirably  accommodated  to  their  mode  of  life,  and  to  the  place  of  their  hab- 
itation. Tliis  variety  amidst  uniformity  is  an  evidence  upon  which  we  may 
confidently  depend,  that  what  appears  to  be  design  is  not  Uie  effect  of  chance, 
or  of  a  blind  necessity  which  would  always  produce  the  same  results,  but  of 
an  intelligent  mind,  wonderful  in  counsel  and  excellent  in  working;  of  a  Be- 
ing fertile  in  contrivances,  and  in  every  instance  choosing  the  best. 

The  doctrine  of  final  causes  cannot  be  admitted,  without  at  the  same  time 
acknowledging  a  First  Cause,  possessed  of  knowledge  and  wisdom.  Atheists 
have  therefore  exerted  themselves  to  obscure  its  evidence,  and  to  bring  it  into 
disrepute ;  but  their  attempts  in  this  way  have  reflected  no  honour  upon  their 
understandings  and  their  hearts.  "  Our  bodily  organs,"  says  Lucretius,  "  were 
not  formed  that  we  might  use  them,  but  their  prior  formation  suggested  the 
use.  Sight  was  not  before  the  eyes  were  made,  nor  hearing  before  the  ears ; 
but  the  ears  existed  long  before  any  sound  was  heard,  and  all  our  members  be- 
fore their  office  was  discovered."*  In  short,  according  to  this  philosopher,  for 
such  he  is  called,  eyes  were  not  intended  to  see,  nor  tongues  to  speak,  nor 
legs  to  move ;  but  somehow  they  belonged  to  the  body,  and  men  ingeniously 
contrived  to  turn  them  to  good  account.  There  was  no  prospective  contriv- 
ance in  any  of  our  organs  and  members ;  they  were  formed  by  chance ;  but 
luckily,  it  happened  that  they  might  be  made  to  serve  the  various  purposes  of 
our  being,  and  as  luckily,  men  made  the  discovery,  and  wisely  resolved  to  take 
the  advantage  of  them.  How  long  it  was  before  this  discovery  was  made,  and 
if  some  time  elapsed,  how  men-contrived  in  the  meantime  to  live  without 
speech,  and  hearing,  and  sight,  and  motion,  this  hierophant  of  atheism  has 
not  condescended  to  inform  us.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  refute  down- 
right nonsense.  You  would  laugh  at  a  man  who  should  tell  you,  that  a  teles- 
cope was  not  constructed  with  a  design  to  view  distant  objects^  but  that  after 
it  was  made,  it  was  discovered  that  it  would  serve  this  purpose,  and  was  there- 
fore applied  to  it;  and  you  may  laugh  at  Lucretius,  or  any  other  fool,  who  af- 
firms that  sight  is  not  the  original  design,  but  an  accidental  use  of  the  eye. 

The  theories  of  modem  atheists  are  not  more  wise,  or  more  worthy  of  at- 
tention. Thus,  some  account  for  the  production  of  living  creatures,  by  what 
they  call  the  principle  of  generation,  that  is,  by  a  word ;  others,  by  the  sup- 
position, which  you  will  observe  is  only  a  supposition,  that  nature  is  full  of 
living  particles,  which  have  a  tendency  to  arrange  themselves  in  organized 
forms :  and  others,  by  what  they  call  appetencies,  **  or  propensities  in  parts 
of  matter  to  particular  actions,  which  by  continual  endeavours,  carried  on 
through  a  long  series  of  generations,  work  themselves  gradually  into  suitable 

•  Lucret.  de  Rer.  Natura,  lib.  iv.  833. 
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forms,  and  at  length  acquire  an  organization  fitted  to  the  action  which  their 
respective  propensities  led  them  to  exert." 

**  We  know  a  cause,"  says  Dr.  Paley,  '<  adequate  to  the  appearances  which 
we  wish  to  account  for ;  we  have  this  cause  continually  producing  similar  ap- 
pearances;  yet,  rejecting  this  cause,  the  sufficiency  of  which  we  know,  and 
the  action  of  which  is  constantly  before  our  eyes,  we  are  invited  to  resort  to 
suppositions,  destitute  of  a  single  fact  for  their  support,  and  confirmed  by  no 
analogy  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  *  suppositions'  here  alluded  to, 
all  agree  in  one  character.  They  all  endeavour  to  dispense  with  the  necessity 
in  nature,  of  a  particular,  personal  intelligence ;  that  is  to  say,  with  the  exer- 
tion of  an  intending,  contriving  mind,  in  the  structure  and  formation  of  the 
organized  constitutions  which  the  world  contains.  They  would  resolve  all 
productions  into  unconscious  energies,  of  a  like  kind,  in  that  respect,  with 
attraction,  magnetism,  electricity,  &c.  without  any  thing  farther."* 

I  shall  resume  this  argument  in  the  next  lecture. 


LECTURE  XVIL 


ON  GOD. 

Aigiuneot  for  his  Being  fipom  the  maiks  of  Design  in  the  Universe)  continued — ^Aiguroent  firom 
general  consent;  its  just  force— Aigument  firom  Historical  Evidences  of  a  Superintending  Provi- 
dence— Reflections  drawn  from  the  Ex'istence  of  God — Eternity  of  God :  proof  of  it — Different 
horn  the  perpetual  duration  of  creatures — Speculations  respecting  his  Eternal  Existence— Spuitu- 
Alitj  of  God — Doctdne  of  Materiality ;  contrary  to  Scripture  and  Reason. 

In  the  last  lecture,  I  entered  upon  the  argument  for  the  existence  of  God, 
from  the  proofs  of  design  which  are  discovered  in  the  works  of  nature,  and 
illustrated  it  at  considerahle  length.  I  directed  your  attention  to  the  evidence 
presented  by  our  owa  bodily  constitution,  and  by  the  organization  of  other 
animated  beings. 

Proofs  multiply  upon  us  when  we  extend  our  observation  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  universe,  and  are  not  less  striking  and  convincing  in  inanimate 
objects.  To  begin  with  those  which,  although  organized,  cannot  be  consider- 
ed as  endowed  with  consciousness  and  a  principle  of  activity,  there  is  not  a 
tree,  or  a  plant,  or  an  herb,  however  insignificant  it  may  seem,  in  which  the 
signatures  of  divine  wisdom  may  not  be  perceived.  In  the  structure  of  veg- 
etables, there  is  an  arrangement,  difiereiit  indeed  from  what  is  observable  in 
animals,  but  affording  proofs  not  less  satisfactory,  of  wise  intention  directed 
to  the  same  general  end,  the  subsistence,  health  and  growth  of  the  individual, 
and  the  continuation  of  the  species.  There  are  vessels  for  drawing  nourish- 
ment from  the  soil  to  which  they  are  attached;  vessels  for  donveying  the 
juices  to  every  part ;  vessels  for  admitting  and  expiring  the  air ;  vessels  for 
the  production  of  flowers  and  fruits.  Between  a  vegetable  and  a  stone  or  a 
dod,  the  diflerence  is  great,  and  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  agency  of 
an  intelligent  Being.  In  the  latter  we  see  simple  existence ;  but  in  the  former 
we  perceive  design. 

When  we  survey  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  observe  the  disposition  of  ita 

parte,  it  is  impossible  for  any  person  in  his  senses  to  suppose  that  they  were 

huddled  together  by  chance.  There  are  dear  indications  of  a  wise  and  benevolent 

plan.     We  see  the  earth  in  one  place,  stretching  out  into  plains,  and  in  anoth- 

•  Piley's  Theology,  chap.  23. 
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er,  risini^  into  hUli  and  mountains ;  and  the  reason  of  this  dtreraity  is  apparent 
The  plains  would  be  arid  wastes,  furnishing  no  sustenance  for  man  and  beast, 
without  the  higher  parts,  which  attract  the  clouds,  and  imbibing  ^ir  watery- 
treasures,  distribute  Uiem  to  the  lower  regions  in  springs  and  streams  which 
fructify  the  vallies,  and  give  drink  to  their  inhabitants.  The  surface  of  the 
globe  is  divided  into  the  sea  and  the  dry  land.  The  dry  land  affords  firm  footing 
to  man,  and  all  terrestrial  animals,  as  well  as  produces  the  vegetal^  sabstances 
which  serve  them  for  food.  The  sea  is  an  inexhaustible  souroe  of  vapours 
which  rising  in  the  atmosphere,  are  there  condensed,  and  descend  in  mists  and 
rains ;  and  at  the  same  time,  it  facilitates  the  intercourse  of  nations,  and  the 
transportation  of  the  productions  of  one  region  to  another.  Had  there  been  no 
sea,  the  earth  wonld  have  been  a  desert,  the  silent  abode  of  desolation  and  death. 

Once  more,  proofs  of  design  present  themselves  to  us  when  we  look  beyond 
this  earth,  and  contemplate  the  system  to  which  it  belongs.  In  the  centre  is 
placed  the  sun,  and  around  him  Uie  f^anets,  retained  in  their  orbits  by  an  in- 
visible power,  perform  their  unceasing  revolutions,  while  light  and  heat  flow 
from  this  inexhaustible  fountain  to  cheer  their  inhabitants.  In  particular,  with 
respect  to  our  earth,  no  rational  man  can  doubt  that  its  double  motion  is  the  ef- 
fect of  design,  who  considers  that,  by  turning  round  its  own  axis  once  in 
twenty-four  hours,  the  succession  of  day  and  night  is  produised ;  and  that  its 
annual  motion  round  the  sub  gives  rise  to  the  changes  of  the  seasons. 

But  of  examples  of  contrivance  there  is  no  end.  A  few  are  sufficient  to  satisfy 
a  candid  inquirer ;  but  in  proportion  as  they  are  multiplied  the  argument  becomes 
stronger ;  because,  while  it  is  possible  that  chance  might  produce  the  appearance 
of  design  in  a  solitary  instance,  altiioughit  has  never  yet  formed  a  watch,  a  house, 
or  the  simplest  instrument  of  labour,  it  is  contrary  to  the  idea  of  chance,  that  such 
appearances  should  be  uniform  or  frequent.  Our  argument  then  is,  that  where 
there  is  design,  there  must  be  a  designer ;  where  there  b  a  plan  there  must  be  a 
mind  i  n  which  it  was  conceived.  The  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end  presupposes 
a  beiog  who  had  the  end  in  view,  and  perceived  the  fitness  of  the  means.  TXie 
universe  is  full  of  designs.  They  are  visible  in  its  general  frame,  and  in  its  par- 
ticular parts.  The  refuge  of  the  atheist  is  to  say,  that  the  wisdom  is  in  nature ; 
but  he  speaks  unintelligibly,  and  we  are  snre  does  not  understand  himself. 
Wisdom  is  an  attribute  of  mind,  and  must  reside  in  a  being  distinct  from  the 
universe,  as  the  maker  of  a  machine  is  distinct  from  the  machine  itself. 
That  Being  is  God,  "  wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excellent  in  working." 

IV.  An  argument  for  the  existence  of  God  is  founded  on  the  general  consent 
of  mankind.  It  has  been  believed  in  all  ages  and  nations,  and  is  therefore 
consonant  to  the  natural  unbiassed  dictates  of  the  mind. 

The  fact  of  a  general  consent  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  proved ;  and  for' 
this  purpose,  we  appeal  to  the  history  of  the  human  race,  of  which  religion 
makes  a  prominent  part.  It  is  objected,  that  some  nations  hStve  been  found 
without  religion,  or  any  idea  of  a  God ;  but  we  have  two  answers  to  return. 
In  the  first  place,  the  ^legation  has  been  made  upon  insufficient  grounds  in 
some  cases  at  least,  upon  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  certain  tribes,  by  pei> 
sons  ignorant  of  their  language,  and  who  had  no  proper  opportunity  to  investi* 
gate  their  customs  and  opinions ;  and  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  them  has 
demonstrated  that  the  account  was  a  hasty  and  imjust  assumption.  But  sup- 
pose that  there  were  some  tribes  who  had  no  notion  of  religion,  the- strength 
of  the  argument  would  be  littie  impaired ;  because  we  do  not  affirm  that  men' 
have  an  innate  idea  of  God,  but  that  tiie  idea  presents  itself,  with  the  evidence 
of  truth,  to  those  who  are  capable  of  thinking  as  rational  beings ;  and  if  in  the 
persons  supposed,,  reason  has  not  been  exercised,  if  it  is  almost  in  a  dormant 
state,  and  they  in  fact  difier  littie  from  brutes,  it  is  no  more  wonderfol  that  they 
have  not  discovered  tiiis  truth,  than  it  is  that  a  blind  man  does  not  see.    But  it 
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may  be  said,  that  the  existence  of  God  has  been  denied  by  men,  wh(Thad  cul- 
tivated reason,  and  were  dignified  with  the  name  of  philosophers.  It  is  not 
certain,  however,  that  they  really  disbelieved  it,  although  the  love  of  singular- 
ity might  lead  them  to  say  so ;  but  if  they  really  did  disbelieve,  we  know 
that  prejudice  and  sophistry  sometimes  pervert  minds,  which  deem  them- 
selves completely  free  firom  their  influence,  and  that  there  is  no  truth,  not 
even  the  evidence  of  the  senses^  which  some  person  or  other,  calling  himself 
t^  philosopher,  has  not  controverted.  At  any  rate,  they  are  but  a  few  against  many, 
a  minority  nqt  to  be  oomudered,  when  opposed  to  the  innumerable  millions 
who  have  maintained  the  contrary  doctrine.  ''Let  it  be  supposed,'*  says  Bish- 
op Wilkins,  **  that  some  men  have  declared  a  disbelief  of  the  divine  nature  in 
general ;  yet  as  there  have  always  been  some  donsters  among  men,  in  respect 
of  their  bodies,  so  may  there  be  likewise  in  respect  of  their  minds ;  and  this  is 
no  prejudice  to  the  standing,  laws  of  nature."* 

It  may  be  objected  farther,  that  mankind  have  not  agreed  in  the  belief  of 
one  God,  but  of  a  multiplicity  of  Gods,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Jews,  polytheism  was  the  system  of  all  nations  in  ancient  times,  as  it  still  is, 
where  neither  Christianity  nor  Mahometanism  has  been  introduced.  But  even 
among  such  nations,  the  general  principle  was  admitted,  that  there  is  a  na- 
ture superior  to  man,  by  which  the  universe  was  arranged  in  its  present  form, 
and  its  aflalrs  are  still  administered :  besides,  it  should  be  remarked,  that  al- 
though the  doctrine  of  the  unity  was  much  obscured,  yet  it  was  not  altogether 
obliterated ;  for  even  the  grosi^fest  idolaters  retained  the  notion  of  a  supreme 
deity,  called  Ztuc  &nd  Jupiter,  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  described  by 
the  latter,  as  hominum  Satqr  cUque  Deorum.  Some  of  their  philosophers. ap- 
proached still  nearer  to  the  truth,  and  conceived  him  to  be  exalted  far  above  the 
gods  of  vulgar  adoration^  and  as  requiring  to  be  worshipped,  not  by  images 
and  sacrifices,  but  by  devout  meditation  and  virtuous  conduct. 

The  atheists  of  the  scho<d  of  Epicurus,  accounted  for  this  general  belief  by 
the  principle  of  fear.  Primus  in  orhe  de&s  fecit  Hmor*  But  this  seems  to  be ' 
reasoning  quite  worthy  of,  the  system  which  it  is  brought  to  support  It  puts 
the  effect  before  the  cause.  Odier  men  would  have  supposed  that  fear  pro- 
ceeded firom  the  previous  belief  ot  a  power  or  powers  superior  to  mortals, 
which  were  able  ta  injure  them.  Every  other  aJSTection  is  excited  by  a  suita- 
ble object ;  but  in  the  present  case,  men  by  some  inexplicable  impression  began 
to  be  afiraid  of  something,  they  knew  not  what ;  and  thinking  this  very  unrea^ 
sonable,  as  it  undoubtedly  was,  set  about  finding  out  an  adequate  cause  of  their 
fear,  and  luckily  lighted  upon  the  idea  of  Gods,  terrible  beings  whom  it  was 
hazardous  to  ofien^.  We  need  say  nothing  more  about  this  Iheory,  however 
ingenious  it  might  appear  to  its  inventors. 

Another  attempt  was  made  to  account  for  this  general  belief,  by  ascribing  it  to 
the  artifice  of  statesmen,  who  contrived  in  this  manner  to  give  greater  authority 
to  their  laws,  and  to  retain  men  in  subjection  by  the  sanctions  of  religion.  But 
an  assertion  without  proof,  we  are  at  liberty  to  deny.  By  what  historical  facts  is 
it  supported  ?  Who  was  the  first  legislator,  who  propagated  the  story  of  the 
existence  of  the  Gods  ?  And  how  did  he  succeed  in  persuading  a  whole  peo- 
ple to  give  credit  to  a  dogma,  of  which  they  had  no  evidenee  but  his  affirma- 
tion, and  had  never  heard  a  whisper  before  ?  If  one  legislator  was  the  inventor 
of  it,  how  did  it  come  to  spread  rapidly  over  the  whole  earth  ?  Or  did  all  the 
princes  and  statesmen  of  the  world  assemble  in  congress,  and  having  agreed 
upon  this  expedient  for  maintaining  their  authority,  return  to  their  respective 
countries  to  put  it  in  practice  ?  Was  there,  in  ancient  times  a  holy  alliance  ? 
And  how  did  it  happen  that  they  became  the  dupes  of  their  own  stratagem,  and 
believed  in  the  Goqb  as  firmly  as  their  subjects  ? 

*  Prtodplet  and  Duties  of  Natural  Religioii)  Book  i.  chap.  i. 
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With  »  few  exceptions,  the  belief  of  a  superior  Being,  obscured  indeed  by 
polytlieistic  notions,  has  prevailed  among  mankind.  We  do  not  appeal  to 
this  fact,  as  if  the  existence  of  Qod  were  to  be  decided  by  Uie  number  of  suf- 
frages, or  rested  upon  the  feeble  basis  of  opinion.  We  would  not  represent 
it  as  conclusive  in  itself,  independently  of  other  proofs ;  nor  is  it  the  strongest 
mrgument  in  favour  of  the  doctrine,  but  can  be  viewed  only  in  the  light  of  a 
subsidiary  one.  The  amount  of  it  is  this,  that  there  is  something  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  human  mind,  which  leads  to  this  beUef ;  or  that  it  is  the  result 
of  the  due  exercise  of  the  rational  powers,  with  which  man  is  endowed.  When 
we  find  men  in  distant  countries,  who  had  no  intercourse  with  one  another, 
bom  in  distant  ages,  and  differing  widely  in  language,  and  manners,  and  modes 
of  thinking,  united  in  believing  that  there  exists  a  great  Being,  who  is  the  Ma- 
ker or  the  Ruler  of  the  world,  what  can  we  itffer,  but  that  the  proofs  of  his 
existence  are  exhibited  throughout  all  nature,  and  are  so  conspicuous  as  to  be 
seen  by  every  eye?  The  consent  of  nations  corroborates  the  argument,  which 
we  have  drawn  from  the  marks  of  design  in  the  works  of  creation ;  as  it  shews 
that  the  inference  deduced  from  them  is  not  a  local  prejudice,  but  a  legitimate 
conclusion  from  the  premises.  **  What  nation  is  there,"  says  Cicero,  *'  or 
race  of  men,  which  does  not  entertain  some  notion  of  the  Gods-  prior  to  in- 
struction!—When,  therefore,  this  opinion  is  not  established  by  instruction.  Or 
custom,  or  law,  and  all  without  exception  firmly  assent  to  it ;  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  that  there  are  Gods,  since  we  have  implanted  or  rather  innate 
knowledge  of  them.  It  is  necessary  that  that,  in  which  all  natundly  agree, 
should  be  true."* 

V.  The  existence  of  God  may  be  inferred  from  a  variety  of  facts  iti  the 
history  of  human  affairs.  Every  argument-  which  proves  a  superintending 
Providence,  proves  that  there  is  an  intelligent  and  active  Being  by  whom  the 
universe  is  governed.  When  we  appeal  to  the  order  and  regularity ^hich  pre- 
vail, and  to  the  beneficial  results  of  the  operations  which  are  incessantly  going 
on  around  us,  the  atheist  tells  us  (hat  these  are  the  laws  of  nature.  But  what 
is  nature  ?  is  it  something,  or  nothing ;  a  being  distinct  from  the  universe,  6r 
the  universe  itself?  if  nature  means  the  universe,  he  has  given  us  no  infor- 
mation. We  inquired  how  there  is  such  order  in  the  universe,  and  how  such 
beneficial  effects  are  produced ;  and  he  deems  it  sufficient  to  say,  that  such  is 
the  constitution  of  things.  Such  an  answer  we  might  receive  from  an  igno- 
raQt  man,  whom  we  had  interrogated  respecting  something  which  he  did  not 
understand.  He  would  Ray,  I  do  not  know,  but  so  it  is.  But  surely  we 
should  never  think  of  calling  this  man  a  philosopher.  With  the  exception  of 
professed  atheists,  all  men  have  acknowledged  a  Providence ;  and  events  occut 
of  such  a  character,  as  to  lead  the  mind  away  from  the  mere  succession  of  na- 
tural causes  and  effects,  to  the  interposition  of  an  almighty  and  intelligent 
Agent.  When  we  see  an  undoubted  instance  of  retributive  justice— and  such 
instances  are  not  rare  eveii  under  this  mixed  dispensation — ^we  unavoidably 
think  of  an  invisible  Judge ;  and  when  we  observe  tokens  of  wisdom  more 
than  human,- directing  and  controlling,  and  over-ruling  events  to  its  own  ends, 
we  have  recourse  to  Hhn  who  works  all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his 
will.  The  atheist  may  talk  of  such  events  in  the  jargon  of  his  system,  but  he 
cannot  fully  satisfy  his  own  mind,  and  still  less  the  minds  of  others.  Hence 
it  sometimes  happens  that,  bold  when  there  is  no  danger,  but  a  coward  when 
calamity  and  death  seem  to  be  near,  he  is  dismayed  at  the  tokens  of  a  present 
Deity,  and  with  a  voice  of  terror,  implores  the  mercy  of  the  Being  Whom  he 
lately  scorned  as  a  phantom. 

Under  this  argument  supernatural  facts  have  been  adduced  as  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  God.  By  these,  we  mean  facts  which  cannot  be  accounted  for 
*  Cic  de  Nat  DeoruiUi  lib.  I  f  17. 
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by  the  known  laws  of  natare.  There  may  be  facts  of  an  extraordinary  kind 
which  cannot  be  called  miracolous,  because,  although  they  show  a  deviation 
from  the  ordinary  cour»e,  they  do  not  imply  a  suspension  of  the  laws,  or  the 
interposition  of  a  power  superior  to  them.  They  are  the  result  of  natural 
causes  unusually  combined ;  and  in  this  way,  we  explain  the  production  of 
monsters,  and  strange  phemmiena,  which  excite  wonder.  But  if  it  can  be 
proved,  that  on  any  occasion,  a  law  of  nature  has  been  suspended  or  reversed, 
it  is  a  legitimate  inference  that  there  exists  somewhere  a  power  by  which  na- 
ture is  controlled.  I  allude  to  two  kinds  of  facts  as  indicating  the  agency  of  a 
Being  greater  than  nature  and  its  laws,  namely,  miracles  and  prophecy;  and 
in  appealing  to  these,  I  tread  in  ^e  steps  of  the  most  illustrious  philosophers 
of  antiquity,  who  considered  omens,  prodigies,  and  oracles,  as  proofs  of  the 
existence  and  providence  of  tlie  gods.  It  would  be  preposterous  at  present  to 
quote  Scripture  as  audioritative,  because  we  must  first  be  assured  that,  there  is 
a  God,  before  we  can  know  that  any  book  contains  a  revelation  of  his  will.  I 
refer  to  the  sacred  writings  only  as  records,  the  genuineness  of  which  has  been 
fully  established,  and  from  which  we  learn  that  works,  which  may  be  strictly 
called  miraculous,  have  been  pei^ormed ;  and  that  predictions  were  delivered 
many  ages  ago,  which  have  been  subsequently  fulfilled  with  iiie  utmost  exact- 
ness. If  a. miracle  is  an  event  which  could  not  be  brought  to  pass  by  any  law 
of  nature,  it  cannot  be  denied,  Uiat  to  give  sight  to  a  man  bom  blind,  to  restore 
an  arm  or  a  leg  which  was  wanting,  and  to  still  a  storm  by  a  simple  command, 
were  mirades :  and  what  conckision  could  those  who  witnessed  them  draw, 
or  what  conclusion  can  be  drawn  by  those  who  are  assured  of  them  by  com- 
petent testimony,  bat  diat  there  is  a  Being  who  sways  the  sceptre  over  the 
universe,  and  is  possessed  of  power  sufficient  to  the  pit>duction  of  any  efilect? 
The  same  condusion  follows  from  prophecy,  which,  supposing,  knowledge  in 
the  prophet  tfiat  does  not  belong  to  man,  must  have  proceeded  f^m  an  intelli- 
gent Beingy  to  whom  the  future  is  as  manifest  as  die  present,  and  who  pos- 
sesses sudb  dominion  over  physical  uid  moral  causes,  over  the  material  sys- 
tem, and  the  thoughts  and  Yolitions  of  men,  as  to  accomplish  with  unerring 
certainty  whatever  he  had  foretold.     That  Being  is  €fod. 

Such  are  the  arguments  by  which  we  demonstrate  this  fundamental  doctrine 
of  religion.  Some  of  them  are  conclusive  by  themselves ;  and  when  taken  to- 
gether, they  compose  amass  of  evidence  which  must  give  complete  satisfaction 
to  every  person  who  €urty  considers  them,  and  which  nothing  can  resist  but 
prejudice  and  obstinate  incredulity. 

Before  I  proceed  further,  I  shaU  lay  before  you  two  or  three  reflections  upon 
the  truth  which  we  have  established. 

First,  the  doctrine  of  Uie  existenoe  of  God  difiuses  light  and  order  over  the 
whole  system  of  creation.  The  iftheist  can  account  for  nothing ;  his  creed  is 
embarrassed  with  inextricable  difficulties.  He  ascribes  eternity  to  beings  who 
must  have  had  a  beginning ;  he  speaks  of  contrivances  which  had  no  contriver ; 
he  sees  many  bodies  in  motion  which  observe  a  constant  and  regular  course,  but 
denies  that  there  is  a  first  mover.  To  him  the  universe  is  a  riddle,  and  a  mystery. 
A  Deity  explains  the  phenomena  of  nature.  As  soon  as  he  is  recognized,  we 
have  power  which  could  call  the  things  which  are  out  of  nothing ;  wisdom  capa- 
ble of  arranging  and  governing  them ;  and  goodness,  the  source  of  the  beauty 
which  charms  our  eyes,  and  of  the  happiness  which  is  felt  through  all  the  ranks 
of  animated  beings.  I  cannot  conceive  an  atheist  to  experience  any  pleasure 
from  the  contemplation  of  objects  in  which  he  perceives  no  marks  of  intelligence 
and  benevolence,  nothing  on  which  an  enlightened  and  feeling  mind  would 
delight  to  dwell.  But,  to  the  religious  man,  nature  is  a  mirror  which  reflects 
the  glory  of  its  Maker.  It  is  animated  by  his  presence ;  it  brightens  under  his 
smile ;  it  speaks  of  him  to  all  nations,  and  proclaims  him  to  be  wise  and  good. 
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Secondly,  the  doctrine  which  we  have  establiflhed  by  so  many  ugaments 
shews  us  at  the  head  of  nature,  a  Being,  the  contempbition  of  whom  is  calcu- 
lated to  rouse  the  noblest  energies  of  our  souls,  the  best  affections  of  the  heart 
The  atheist  sees  no  being  in  the  universe  better  than'  himself,  and  h^ice  selfish- 
ness becomes  the  distinguishing  feature  in  his  character.  He  lives  to  himself, 
and  regards  his  own  interests  as  of  paramount  importance ;  and  nothing  but  the 
dread  of  reaction  and  retribution,  restrains  him  from  making  imoads  upon  the 
happiness  of  others.  To  the  moral  discipline  of  the  mind ;  to  acte  of  seU'-denial 
and  disinterested  beneficence ;  to  the  s^horrenee  of  crime  for  its  own  sake ;  to 
the  maintenance  of  purity  and  innocence,  even  when  there  is  no-danger  of  de- 
tection, and  no  fear  of  any  painful  result;  there  is  no  motive  in  the  system  of 
the  atheist  But  the  idea  of  a  God  holds  out  to  view  an  assemblage  of  perfec- 
tions which  conmiand  our  reverence  and  our  love,  and  eieate  the  desi^  of  ap- 
proximating, in  some  faint  degree,  to  the  standard  of  excellence.  From  this 
idea  flow  aU  the  sentiments  and  emotions  of  piety,  and  the  various  exercises  of 
virtue,  in  the  mortification  of  unhallowed  appetite,  the  patient  endurance  of 
evil,  and  the  practice  of  justice  and  charity.  Religion  is  the  parent  of  every 
good  quality  m  man ;  the  glory  of  his  nature  consists  in  the  impress  which  it 
bears  of  the  image  of  his  Maker. 

Lastly,  this  doctrine  is  replete  with  consolation  amidst  the  vicissitudes  and 
troubles  of  life.  In  the  hour  of  extremity,  the  atheist  hsa  no  resource  but  re- 
luctant and  sullen  submission  to  necessity.  He  has  nothing  to  reconcile  him 
to  the  evils  of  life,  which  come,  he  knows  not  how,  and  rob  him  of  a  portion 
of  his  happinesis  without  any  compensation.  His  ultimate  prospect  is  annihi- 
lation or  unconsciousness,  when  the  bubble  of  existence  shall  burst,  and  mingle 
with  the  elements.  He  lives  like  a  beast,  and  like  a  beast  he  shall  die.  Amidst 
the  distresses  of  ihe  present  scene,  religion  points  to  God,  the  Father  of  our  spir- 
its, the  friend  and  guardian  of  the  righteous,  from  whose  omnipotent  love 
there  is  every  thing  to  hope.  It  teaches  us  to  resign  ourselves  to  bis  merciful 
disposal ;  to  be  thankful  even  for  afflictions,  because  they  are  instruments  of  good ; 
mi  to  trusty  xalixe  most  forlorn  circmnstam^,  amidst  the  decays  and  failure  of 
our  bodily  constitution,  that  he  will  bestow  upon  us,  in  another  state  of  being, 
the  happiness  whid^  it  has  seemed  meet  to  bis  wisdom  to  deny  us  in  this  world. 

This  ^great  and  glorious  Being,  whose  existence  we  Jiave  proved  by  a  varie*- 
ty  of  arguments,  is  bternal.  According  to  our  cmiceptions,  eternity  is  dis- 
tinguished into  anterior  and  posterior ;  or,  in  the  language  of  the  schools,  into 
eternity  a  parte  ante^  and  eternity  a  jpor/e  post;  that  is,  we  conceive  of  it  as  a 
duration  preceding  the  present  moment,  which  had  no  beginning,  and  a  durar 
tion  following,  which  wiU  have  no  end.  We  have  already  seen,  that  since 
something  exists  now,  something  has  existed  from  eternity ;  that  that  something 
is  not  matter,  or  the  universe,  but  a  living,  intelligent  Being,  a  designing  Cause, 
the  Author  of  the  manifold  contrivances  which  we  observe  in  Qie  creation. 
There  was  a  time  when  he  existed  alone,  and  there  never  was  a  time  when  he 
did  not  exist  This  existence  is  not  contingent,  but  necessary.  He  exists  in 
and  of  himself;  and  to  suppose  any  anterior  reason  of  .his  existence,  would  be 
to  strip  him  at  once  of  eternity  and  independence ;  and  would  prove  that  we 
had  erred  in  conceiving  him  to  be  God,  and  that  the  name  ought  to  be  transfer- 
red to  the  prior  cause.  It  is  evident,,  that  what  exists  by  necessity  of  nature, 
must  have  always  existed.  The  idea  of  the  Epicureans,  that  the  Gods  were 
formed  by  the  same  chance,  to  which  they  attributed  the  formation  of  all  other 
things,  was  absurd ;  and  their  sole  design  in  allowing  their  existence,  was  to 
&void  the  charge  of  atheism,  by  a  seeming  acknowledgment  of  the  popular  sys- 
tem. The  ancients  justly  remarked,  that  they  granted  it  in  name,  but  denied 
it  in  fact 
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Am  God  has  existed  from  eteniHy,  so  he  will  exist  to  eternity ;  to  use  the 
language  of  inspiration,  **^  his  years  shall  not  fail."  No  conceivable  reason  can 
be  assigned,  why  he  should  cease  to  be.  There  is  no  superior  Being  upon 
whom  he  is  dependent  for  existence^  and  who  might  revoke  his  gift ;  and  in  his 
nature  there  is  no  principle  of  decay.  From  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  caus- 
es, every  other  being  might  be  annihilated  or  reduced  to  a  state  of  unconscious- 
ness ;  but  the  Creator  ks  manifestly  not  exposed  to  their  influence.  "  A  princi- 
ple," says  Plato,  *'  has  no  origin,  for  all  things  arose  from  a  principle,  but  the 
first  principle  arises  from  nothing,  neither  were  it  a  first  principle,  if  it  were 
originated  by  some  other.  And  ^if  it  has  no  beginning,  it  can  have  no  end." 
The  eternity  of  God  has  been  proved  from  his  immensity  in  the  following 
manner.  "  The  mode  of  existence,"  says  Gale,  "  always  follows  the  mode 
of  essence,  because  existence,  according  to  the  confession  of  the  schools,  adds 
nothing  to  essence  but  actuality ;  neither  is  it  indeed  really  distinct  from  es- 
sence. Now  duration  is  nothing  else  but  continued  existence ;  whence  it  ne- 
cessarily follows,  that  if  God's  essence  be  infi^te,  his  existence  and  duration 
must  be  al^o  infinite.".*  But  as.  we.  have  not  yet  demonstrated  the  infinitude 
of  the  Divine  Essence,  we  shall  not  deduce  an  argument  from  it  in  proof  of  its 
eternity.  We  think,  that  its  eternity  is  manifest  from  its  necessary  existence ; 
£or  hence,  it  is  equally  evident  that  it  shall  never  cease  to  be,  as  it  is  that  it  nev- 
er began  to  be.  Necessity  operates  alike  at  all  times.  It  is  a  permanent  rea- 
son ;  it  is  the  same  now  as  it  formerly  was ;  and  it  will  be  the  same  hereafter 
as  it  is  now.  Contingent  beings  exist  at  one  time,  and  may  not  exist  at  anoth- 
er, because  there  is  nothing  in  their  own  nature  which  secures  their  continuance ; 
hut  a  necessaiy  Being  is  immutable  in  duration.  What  heat  present  is,  he  al- 
ways will  be. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  perceive  an  important  difiference  between  the 
eternity  of  God  and  that  which  may  be  predicated  of  some  of  his  creatures, 
as  angels  and  human  spirits.  Both  ai:e  destined  to  exist  for  ever,  but  they  are 
not  necessarily  immortal,  and  there  is  no  contradiction  in  supposing  them  to 
be  annihilated  ;  nor  is  their  existence  without  beginning,  as  it  will  be  without 
end.  There  was  a  time  when  they  were  not ;  and  all  that  can  be  said  of  them 
is,  that  having  begun,  they  shall  never  cease,  to  exist.  Their  life  is  an  inter- 
minable series ;  it  will  flow  on  without  intermission,  and  never  approach  near- 
er to  a  close.  It  is  an  infinite  duration,  nat  absolutely,  but  as  it  is  incommen- 
surate, admits  of  no  limits,  and  will  be  perpetually  progressive.  The  eternity 
of  God  comprehends  the  past  as  well  as  the  future,  and  is  thus  expressed  by 
an  inspired  writer :  *'  Before  the  mountains  were  brought  -forth,  or  ever  thou 
hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  worldt  even  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  thou 
art  God."  t  And  hence  we  may  see  why,  although  angels  and  the  souls  of 
men  shall  subsist  for  ever,  it  is  said  of  God,  that ''  he  only  hath  immortality."]: 
To  him  exclusively  belongs  the  attribute  of  absolute,  underived,  independent, 
and  necessary  eternity.  The  creatures  to  whom  we  have  referred,  shall  never 
die,  but  their  continuance  in  life  is  the  result  of  the  will  of  their  Creator ;  and 
besides,  to  speak  in  our  imperfect  manner  of  so  mysterious  a  subject,  it  is  only 
half  an  eternity  which  is  allotted  to  them  as  their  portion,  the  half  which  is  to 
come,  while  eternal  ages  had  revolved  before  they  were  called  out  of  nothing. 
But  there  is  still  a  more  important  difiference  between  the  eternity  of  God,  and 
that  of  creatures.  Theirs  is  not  wholly  possessed  at  once ;  it  is  enjoyed  in  de- 
tail, and  consists  in  a  perpetual  succession  of  moments.  It  unites  stability 
and  change ;  stability,  as  their  existence  is  infallibly  secured,  and  change,  as 
it  is  a  constant  transition  from  one  part  of  duration  to  another.  But  the  eter- 
nity of  God  has  been  defined  to  be  the  interminable  possession  of  life,  complete, 
perfect,  and  at  once,  ^temitaa  est  inlerminabilU  vttmtotasimul  etpetfeda 
*  Court  of  the  GeotUes,  part  iv.  B.  ii.  c.  4.  «  3.  t  Pi*  xc.  3.  ^  1  Tim.  vi.  16. 
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p08$e8sio.  The  import  of  this  defimdon  is»  that  die  divine  existence  is  not 
like  that  of  creatares,  successive ;  hut  comprehends  what  we  call  the  past,  the 
present  and  the  future.  These  are  divisions  of  time  ;  hut  the  first  and  the  last 
have  no  place  in  the  duration  of  the  Supreme  Being,  to  whom  nothing  is  past, 
wad  nothing  is  future.  The  Schoolmen  call  it  puncttnn  9tan$^  or  nunc  semper 
jUuu,  and  a  celebrated  poet  has  thus  expressed  it : 

Nothing  there  is  to  come,  and  nothing  past. 
But  an  eternal  now  does  always  last.* 

These  have  been  pronounced  to  be  words  which  have  no  meaning ;  but  with 
the  same  critic  we  must  acknowledge,  **  that  as  some  being  must  necessarily 
have  existed  from  eternity,  so  this  being  does  exist  after  ui  incomprehensible 
manner,  since  it  is  impossible  for  a  being  to  have  existed  from  eternity  after 
our  manner  or  notions  of  existence.  Revelation  confirms  these  natural  dictates 
of  reason  in  the  accounts  which  it  gives  us  of  the  divine  existence,  where  it  tells 
ns,  that  he  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever ;  that  he  is  the  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  Beginning  and  the  Ending ;  that  a  thousand  years  are  with  him  as 
one  day,  and  one  day  as  a  diousand  years :  by  which  and  the  like  expressions, 
we  are  taught,  that  his  existence  with  relation  to  time  or  duration,  is  infinitely 
dififerent  from  the  existence  of  any  of  his  creatures,  and  consequently  that  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  frame  any  adequate  conceptions  of  it."t 

Whatever  objections  may  be  made  to  an  eternal  now,  and  a  ptmettem  atanSj 
as  abortive  attempts  to  express  the  mode  of  the  divine  existence,  the  truth 
which  they  are  intended  to  signify,  however  confounding  to  our  apprehensions, 
namely,  an  eternal  existence  without  succession,  may  be  established  by 
this  argument;  that  a  past  infinite  succession  is  impossible,  as  we  show- 
ed in  the  preceding  lecture,  when  proving  that  creatures  could  not  have 
existed  from  eternity.  We  can  conceive  a  future  -infinite  succession,  or 
s  line  continually  extending ;  but  we  caimot  conceive  a  past  infinite  succession, 
or  a  line  which  had  not  a  beginning.  Hence,  whatever  difiiculty  we  may 
experienee  in  annexing  an  idea  to  our  words,  we  must  pronounce  the  eternity 
of  God  to  be  stationary,  and  not  like  ours,  in  motion.  It  may  be  objected, 
^at  in  Scripture,  his  eternity  is  described  by  differences  of  time,  and  in  par- 
ticular that  he  is  represented  as  one,  "  who  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come."j: 
But  it  may  be  answered,  that  these  are  only  adulations  of  the  subject  to  our 
modes  of  thinking,  of  which  we  have  other  examples  in  the  attribution  of 
corporeal  members  and  human  affections  to  the  Deity.  We  have  no  word 
which  properly  expresses  the  stable  nature  of  his  eternity,  and  are  under  the 
necessity  of  applying  to  it  words  in  common  use,  founded  on  the  divisions  of 
time.  '*  In  eternity,"  it  has  been  said,  *'  there  is  no  divisibility,  no  majority 
or  minority,  no  priority  or  posteriority,  no  accession,  recession,  or  succession ;  no 
difference  of  time,  but  one  indivisible,  simple,  and  permanent  instant."  Passages 
have  been  quoted  from  Heathen  Philosophers,  which  prove  that  this  idea  did  not 
originate  among  Theologians,  but  was  entertained  long  before  the  Christian  era. 
I  shall  mention  only  the  saying  of  Plato,  '*  that  the  parts  of  time,  it  waSy  and 
it  is,  agree  not  to  eternity,  bemuse  these  imply  motion  and  succession ;  but 
eternity  is  always  immutably  the  same." 

A  subject  so  far  above  our  comprehension  may  be  easily  perplexed  by 
objections.  It  has  been  said,  that  if  there  is  no  succession  in  the  eternity  of 
God,  all  succession  among  creatures  is  impossible  ;  what  is  past  must  be  present, 
as  well  as  what  is  to  come.  It  has  been  replied,  '*  that  in  the  co-existence  of 
God  with  creatures,  there  is  priority  and  posteriority,  not  in  God,  but  in 
temporary  beings.  The  co-existence  of  things  with  God  is  successive,  according 
to  the  necessitude  of  the  things,  and  so  the  co-existence  of  God  with  the 
•  Cowley.  t  Spectator,  No.  590.  J  Rer.  1v.  a 
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ereatares  admits  of  some  kind  of  succession  as  to  external  denomination ;  not 
as  if  there  were  any  new  existence  of  God  with  the  creatures,  but  only  by 
re^ison  of  the  new  existence  of  the  crealures  with  God."  I  know  not  whether 
this  answer  is  satisfiftctory ;  but  we  may  be  equally  puzzled  with  respect  to  the 
immensity  of  God,  and  it  may  be  asked,,  how  can  he  be  present  in  different 
places  without  being  extended  ?  as  well  as,  how  can  he  co-exist  with  creatures, 
without  a  successive  duration?  It  is  no  reason  for  rejecting  a  doctrine 
established  upon  sotid  grounds,  that  there  are  objections  to  it,  which  we  cannot 
answer.  It  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  that  the  divme  existence  is  mysterious ; 
and  I  think,  it  has  been  proved  from  the  nature  of  time,  that  this  cannot  be  the 
measure  of  it*    In  a  Being  who  had  no  beginning,  succession  is  impossible^ 

Having  found  thai  there  is  a  Being  self-existent  and  eternal,  we  are  naturally 
desirous  to  obtain  some  more  intimate  knowledge  of  him,  and  in  the  first  place,. 
to  ascertain  what  is  his  nature.  Of  the  essences  of  all  beings,  we  are  pro- 
foundiy  ignorant:  we  are  acquainted  only  with  their  properties ;  but  these  we- 
arrange  in  different  classes,  and  call  that  to  which  the  one  class  belongs,  mattery 
and  that  to  which,  the  other  belongs,  spirit.  Both  substrata,  or  subjects,  are^ 
equally  concealed  from  us  by  an  impenetrable  veil.  The  objection  against  the 
existence  of  spirit,  that  we  can  form  no  conception  of  it,  holds  in  ftill  force 
against  the  existence  of  matter,  for  we  have  no  idea  of  it  distinct  from  its 
qualities. 

As  it  has  already  appe»red,  thi^  matter  is  not  eternal  and  self^xistent,  it  has 
been  virtually  proved,  that  God  is  not  a  material  being.  If  he  were  material^ 
he  could  not  be  iinmense,  for  it  is  not  more  absurd  to  speak  of  an  infinite 
duration  which  is  past,  than  of-  an  infinite  extension,  -that  is,  of  an  infinite  whole 
made  up  of  finite  parts.  It  is  certain  that  matter  must  have  limits,  however 
difficult  it  may  be  to  -imagination  to  fix  them.  Besides,  according  to  the  ac- 
knowledged doctrine  of  the  impenetrability  of  matter,  or  that  two  bodies  cannot 
occupy  S^e  same  portion  of  space,>  were  the  Deity  material,  he-  would'  h» 
necessarily  excluded  firom  every  place  which  is  filled  up  by  the  visible-  creation.. 
Were  God  material,  he  would  be  divisible ;  for  divisibility  is  an  essential' 
property  of  matter.  His  substance  might  be  separated,  and  would  be  actually 
separated  by  other  corporeal  beings ;  who,  occupying  certain  portions  of  space,^ 
would  not  only  exclude  him  from  them,  but  would  interpose  between  one  part 
of  his  essence  and  another,  as  the  contmuity  of  a  stream  is  destroyed  by  the 
rocks  which  rise  above  its  surface.  He  would  also  be  subject  to  change  from 
every  interposition  of  this  kmd ;  would  now  be  expelled  from  one  place,  and 
then  fill  up  another,  as  different  bodies  advanced  or  retired ;  in  short,  as  muta- 
bility is  essential  to  matter,  although  there  were  no  cause  of  mutation  in  himself^ 
he  would  be  continually  exposed  to  impressions  from  external  objects.  I  will 
not  add,  however,  that  if  he  were  a  material  being,  he  would  be  visible ;  because 
this  is  not  a  necessary  consequence ;  there  beihg  much  matter  which  is  not 
perceived  by  the  eye,  a^  the  atmospheric  gases,  the  magnetic  fluid,  and  electric 
matter  not  in  a  state  of  ignition. 

It  will  not  be  deemed  superfluous  to  prove,  that  God  is  not  a  material  being, 
if  you  reflect,  that  erroneous  ideas  upon  this  subject  have  been  entertained, 
not  only  by  heathens,  but  by  professed  Christians.  Some  of  the  Fathers 
appear  to  have  thought,  that  God  had  a  bodily  shape.  The  same  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Anthropomorphites,  who  believed,  as  their  name  imports,  that 
when  man  is  said  to  have  been  created  in  the  image  of  God,  there  is  a  reference 
to  his  body  as  well  as  his  soul.  Among  the  older  Socinians  also,  the  same 
gross  appreliension  prevailed ;  and  some  of  them  maintained,  that  God  was 
confined  to  heaven,  and  might  be  seen  there  with  our  bodily  eyes. 

The  passages  of  Scripture,  which  are  supposed  to  favour  this  impidua 
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opinion,  have  been  misunderstood.  The  image  of  (vod  in  whidi  man  was 
created,  is  expressive  of  a  moral  resemblance  to  his  Maker,  and  is  elsewhere 
.  said  to  consist  in  knowledge,  righteousness,  and  holiness.  Appearances  of 
the  Deity,  in  ancient  times,  were  intei^ded  solely  to  affect  the  mind  through 
the  medium  of  the  senses,  and  not  at  all  to  suggest  the  idea,  that  he  was  in 
himself  such  a  being  as  was  perceived  by  the  eye.  We  have  no  reason  to 
suppose,  that  any  of  the  persons  who  were  favoured  widi  such  appearances,  fell 
into  this  mistake.  The  ascription  of  bodily  members  to  the  Most  Hi^,  can 
be  easily  accounted  for.  It  is  simply  aa accommodation  to  our  modes  of  thinking ; 
and  is  designed  to  teach  us,  that  there  exist  in  the  divine  nature,  qualities  coi^ 
responding  to  those  in  men,  which  are  exerted  by  means  of  corporeal  organs. 
Eyes  and  ears  are  expressive  of  his  knowledge,  and  hands  of  the  power  by 
which  he  performs  his  mighty  works.  We  may  add  to  Aese  considerations, 
that  in  other  places  of  scripture,  such  descriptions  are  given  of  the  transcendent 
greatness  of  Jehovah,  as  are  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  notion  of  eorpofieai 
and  limited  existence.  He  who  measures  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
and  metes  out  the  heavens  with  a  span,  and  comprehends  the  dust  of  the  earth 
in  a  measure,  may  justly  ask,  ''  To  whom  will  ye  liken  Grod?  or  what  likeness 
will  ye  compare  unto  him  ?" 

The  conclusion  to  whidi  we  are  led  by  the  preceding  reasoning,  is,  that  Grod 
is  a  Spirit.  We  caiinot  tell  what  a  spirit  is,  but  we  know,  that  it  is  not  com- 
pounded, that  it  is  not  divisible,  that  it  is  not  the  object  of  sight  or  of  touch. 
There  are  other  properties  of  spirit,  which  strengthen  our  argument,  because 
we  have  undoubted  evidence,  that  they  belong  to  the  diidne  essence,  but  cannot 
be  predicated  of  matter.  .   . 

First,  he  is  a  living  being,  as  we  infer  from  the  fact,  that  there  is  life  in  the 
universe,  which  is  replenished  with  varioiiff  orders  of  animated  creatures ;  and 
it  is  a  dictate  of  reason,  that  there  cannot  be  more  in  the  effect,  than  there  is 
in  the  cause.  Now,  life  is  the  peculiar  attribute  of  spirit.  Matter  is  dead. 
If  our  bodies  are  said  to  be  alive,  it  is  solely  because  they  are  connected  with 
another  substance  by  which  they  are  actuated ;  and  hence,  as  soon  as  the  union 
is  dissolved,  they  are  reduced  to  the  same  state  of  insensU)ility  with  the  earth 
in  which  they  are  deposited.  God  is  called  in  Scripture  '^  the  living  God," 
and  '^  Jehovah,"  which  is  his  incomnmnicable  name,  and  imports  that  he  pos- 
sesses all  life  in  himself,  underived,  independent,  and  immutable.  He  is  the 
fountain  of  life ;  and  all  that  fed  and  think,  aU  that  exert  the  various  energies 
of  body  and  mind,  live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being  in  him. 

Secondly,  he  is  an  intelligent  being,  as  we  collect  from  the  ^pearances  of 
design  in  his  works.  But  knowledge  is  an  attribute  of  spirit  or  mind.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  properties  of  matter  which  is  allied  to  thought  and  feeling. 
Divide  or  combine  it  as  you  will ;  take  it  in  its  state  of  greatest  refinement, 
pure  as  a  ray  of  light,  and  subtle  as  an  impalpable  and  invisible  gas ;  it  makes 
no  nearer  approximation  to  thought  than  in  its  rudest  and  most  unshapely  form. 
Even  when  organized,  it  is  still  unconscious ;  and  merely  serves  as  the  instru- 
ment of  sensation  to  the  principle  with  which  it  is  united.  It  is  not  the  eye 
which  sees,  or  the  ear  which  hears,  but  the  soul.  Matter  being  incapable  of 
Intelligence,  all  the  proofs  of  wisdom  in  the  universe,  ar^  at  the  same  tine 
proofs,  that  the  divine  essence  is  spiritual.  God  is  a  being  possessed  of 
understanding.  He  certainly  knows  every  thing  in  the  system  which  he  made 
and  governs ;  and  we  may  presume,  also  knows  every  thing  possible,  every 
thing  which  his  power  could  effect. 

Thirdly,  he  is  an  active  being.  He  is  the  first  cause  of  all  things  which 
exist,  the  prime  mover  of  this  great  machine.  We  are  conscious  of  the  activity 
of  our  own  spirits,  which  are  employed  without  interval  when  we  are  awake, 
and  are  often  equally  busy  in  sleep.     Matter  is  essentially  inactive^    It  movos 
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only  by  impulse :  and  as  it  cannot  begin,  so  it  is  incapable  of  stopping  or  altering 
its  motion.  Power  belongs  to  God,  as  we  know  from  its  effects ;  and  it  belongs 
to  him,  because  he  is  a  Spirit.  As  he  is  possessed  of  intelligence,  so  he  is 
possessed  of  will ;  and  its  acts  are  omnipotent.  He  speaks,  and  it  is  done ; 
that  is,  the  effect  follows  the  volition,  without  delay  and  without  difficulty^ 
His  work  is  perfected  in  a  moment,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  when  he  said, 
**  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light." 

It  follows  from  the  spirituality  of  his  essence,  that  he  is  the  object  of  mental 
contemplation.  We  neither  see  his  shape,  nor  hear  his  voice.  Wrapt  up  in 
the  mystery  of  his  nature,  he  is  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  mortals.  He 
addresseiB  our  senses  in  his  works  and  his  word ;  but  in  this  case,  the  senses 
serve  only  to  convey  to  the  mind  materials  of  reflection,  from  which  we  rise 
by  a  gradual  ascent  to  a  conception,  imperfect  indeed,  but  not  altogether 
unworthy  of  the  Being  of  beings ;  with  whom  none  in  heaven  or  earth  can  be 
compared,  and  whose  glory  the  highest  created  understanding  cannot  fully 
comprehend.  He  is  **  the  King  eternal,  immortd,  and  invisible,  dwelling  in 
the  light  which  no  man  i^an  approach  imto ;  w&om  no  man  hath  seen,  nor 
can  see." 


LECTURE  XVin. 


ON  GOD. 


TIm  Unity  of  God :  fn^BiredfiomdiehannoByof  the  Univene;  Juttforceof  this  Aigament:  Unity 
inferred  from  varioos  other  Properties  in  the  Divine  Nature— Unity  opposed  to  Polytheism  and 
Dualism — Account  of  Dualism — Unity  consisient  with  a  Trinity  in  the  Godhead. 

We  have  proved  that  there  is  a  Being  distinct  from  the  universe,  who  has 
existed  from  eternity'  by  necessity  of  nature,  and  upon  whom  all  other  beings 
depend.  We  have  neither  seen  his  shape,  nor  heard  his  voice ;  he  is  concealed 
frt>m  all  our  senses ;  and  it  is  solely  by  the  deductions  of  reason  from  the  objects 
around  us,  that  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  him.  The  arguments  in  support 
of  ibis  fundamental  truth  are  conclusive,  and  produce,  in  every  unprejudiced 
mind^  a  conviction  not  inferior  in  strength  to  &at  which  we  entertain  of  our 
own  existence.  But  our  inquiries  wiU  not  stop  here.  We  must  feel  a  desire 
to  be  more  fully  acquainted  with  this  mysterious  Being ;  to  make  some  partial 
discovery  of  his  character ;  to  ascertain  what  he  is  in  himself,  and  in  his  relation 
te  us ;  what  are  the  distinguishing  properties  of  his  nature ;  what  homage  we 
owe  to  him,  and  what  expectations  we  are  authorized  to  entertain. 

In  our  reasoning  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  God,  we  have  proceeded  on 
the  assumption  that  there  is  only  one  eternal  and  self-existent  Being ;  nothing 
occurred  in  our  progress  which  could  lead  us  to  suspect  that  there  is  a  plurality. 
Those  who  argue  from  the  idea  of  God,  include  in  it  every  possible  perfection, 
and  consequently  unity;  for  certainly  a  Being  existing  alone,  without  any 
equal,  is  more  perfect  and  glorious  than  he  would  be  if  there  were  other  beings 
independent  and  possessed  of  the  same  excellencies.  The  argument,  that 
since  something  now  exists  something  must  have  always  existed,  does  not 
require  that  there  should  be  more  than  one ;  for  this  is  its  amount,  that  since 
the  universe  could  not  have  started  into  being  by  chance,  nor  have  subsisted 
frt)m  eternity,  because  an  infinite  past  succession  is  impossible,  there  must 
have  been  a  self-existent  First  Cause,  and  more  than  one  do  not  appear  to  be 
necessary.  In  like  manner,  when  wq  reason  from  the  proofs  of  design,  that 
.  Vw..!.— 23. 
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there  is  a  designing  Cause,  we  meet  with  nothing  which  suggests  the  idea  of 
combined  operation ;  but  as  w6  shall  presently  see,  the  uniformity  which  pre- 
vails, indicates  a  single  agent  throughout  the  whole  system,  as  far  as  we  are 
able  to  trace  it.  The  consent  of  nations  seepis.  at  first  not  to  be  favourable  to 
the  point  which  we  purpose  to  establish,  because  polytheistic  notions  were 
generally  adopted ;  but  it  will  appear,  that  amidst  the  strange  aberrations  of 
ihe  human  mind,  the  idea  of  unity  was  more  or  less  explicitly  retained.  Lastly, 
the  extraordinary  events  which  imply  the  existence  of  a  Cause  different  from 
nature,  and  superior  to  it,  may  be  accounted  for  without  referring- them  to  more 
than  one  Agent ;  or  rather,  as  all  such  are  properly  connected  with  the  same 
dispensation,  and  aim  at  the  same  end,  th^y  are  all  referable  only  to  one. 

These  are  only  introductory  hints  respecting  the  important  truth  which  it  is 
my  present  design  to  illustrate;  namely,  the  unity  of  God.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  enter  into  a  full  view  of  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  evinced,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  consider  the  opinions  which  are,  or  are  understood  to  be,  opposed 
to  it.  The  proposition  which  it  will  be  the  business  of  ^is  lecture  to  establish, 
is,  that  although  there  are  many  beings  to  whom  the  name  of  Grod  has  been 
given  by  idolaters,  and  some  to  whom  it  has  been  given  by  higher  authority, 
in  a  metaphorical  sense,  yet  there  is  only  one  Being  who  is  God  by  nature,  self- 
existent,  independent,  and  infinitely  perfect. 

The  unity  of  God  may  be  proved,  first,  from  the  contemplation  of  nature, 
and  secondly,  by  metaphysical  arguments. 

The  first  argument  is  founded  on  the  uniformity  of  the  works  of  nature,  and 
is  level  to  every  capacity.  The  'system  of  creation,  as  far  as  it  comes  under 
our  observation,  is  regular  and  harmonious^  and  furnishes  no  ground  to  suspect 
that  there  was  more  than  one  agent  concerned  in  it.  In, order  to  perceive  the 
truth  of  this  argument,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  particulars. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  human  race,  which  is  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  but  in  all  its  modifications  is  manifestly  the  production  of  the  same 
almighty  and  beneficent  Author.  We  observe  sonie  points  of  difierence  among 
the  families  and  tribes  into  which  it  is  divided,  in  the  features  of  the  face,  the 
colour  of  the  skin,  and  I  believe  too,  in  the  configuration  of  some  ef  the  bones. 
These  varieties,  however,  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  operation  of  local 
causes,  upon  the  hypothesis  that  they  are  strictly  one  race,  descended  from 
common  progenitors ;  but  laying  revelation  at  present  out  of  the  question,  and 
admitting  for  a  moment  that  ^ey  are  distinct  races,  we  shall  find  the  argument 
rather  strengthened  than  weakened ;  because  the  sameness  amidst  partial  diver- 
sity, the  sameness  in  every  thing  essential,  while  the  diversity  relates  only  to 
minute  and  trivial  circumstances,  irresistibly  demonstrates  that  one  Being  made 
them  all.  They  have  all  the  same  external  form,  the  same  instruments  of 
motion  and  action,  the  same  organs  of  sense.  When  we  examine  their  internal 
structure,  it  appears  that  there  is  the  same  provision  of  means  for  the  sustenance 
of  life.  Blood  is  circulated  by  the  same  apparatus  of  veins  and  arteries ;  food 
is  digested  by  the  same  process ;  and  the  same  secretions  are  going  on  in  the 
system.  When  they  are  viewed  as  intellectual  beings,  they  present  a  consid- 
erable diversity,  but  not  such  as  to  infer  a  different  origin.  All  the  differences 
arise,  not  as  some  dreaming  speculatists  have  imagined,  from  a  difference  of 
minds,  but  from  a  difference  of  circumstances ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  thatev- 
er}*^  where  men  possess  the  powers  of  perception,  observation,  comparison,  and 
reasoning,  the  power  of  volition,  and  the  affections  of  love  and  hatred,  fear 
and  hope,  joy  and  sorrow,  to  which  we  add,  a  sense  of  moral  obligation. 

When  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  we  observe 
that  in  some  respects  they  differ  widely  from  men,  as  they  differ  from  one 
another,  but  still  we  perceive  a  general  resemblance.  Although  in  shape 
quadrupeds  are  unlike  us,  yet  the  same  component  parts  are  found  in  their 
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bodies  as  in  oura.  They  have  the  same  organs  of  sense,  organs  of  seeing, 
hearing,  smelling,  tasting,  find  feeling.  In  their  internal  organization,  there  is 
a  surprising  conformity.  As  they  have  teeth  to  seize,  cut,  and  masticate  their 
food,  so  they  are  furnished  with  a  stomach  in  which  it  is  lodged  and  digested, 
and  with  vessels  for  conveying  the  nuUiment  to  the  various  parts  of  the  hody, 
by  means  of  Ae  blood  with  which'  it  is  incorporated,  and  which  is  circulated 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  body  of  man.  When  the  end  is  the  same,  and 
the. contrivance  for  accomplishing  |t  is  the  same,  we  cannot  reasonably  doubt 
that  the  Artificer  is  the  same.  Birds  which  fly  in  the  air  are  very  different  from 
quadrupeds  which  walk  upon  the  earth,  and  fishes  which  swim  in  water  are 
different  from  both ;  but  while  their  respective  forms  ar^  adapted  to  the  elements 
in  which  they  are  destined  to  move^  they  resemble  each  other  in  their  internal 
organization,  so  far  as  their  different  kinds  of  life  will  permit,  in  so  much  that 
it  may  be  confidently  affirmed,  that  the  same  intelligence  which  contrived  the 
quadruped,  contrived  abo  the  fowl  and  the  fish* 

The  analogy  is  not  so  striking  in  the  case  of  vegetables ;  but  still  there  are 
so  many  points  of  resemblance  as  to  justify  the  introduction  of  them  in  -the 
present  argument.  They  do  not  possess  life,  as  implying  sensation  and  con- 
sciousness ;  but  they  are  said  to  live,  because  they  are  nourished  and  grow  like 
animals,  and  like  Uiem  are  subject  to  disease,'  the  effects  of  old  age,  and 
dbsolution*  Fixed  to  &e  soil,  diey  are  provided  with  the  means  of  drawing 
nutriment  from  it  and  from  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  by  their  roots  and 
leaves.  They  are  ^o  furnished  with  vessels,  corresponding  to  those  in  animated 
beings,  for  conveying  ^e  nourishment  received  by  the  roots  to  the  extremities. 
The  jnices  flow  in  them '  as  the  blood  flows  in  our  bodies ;  and,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  some  naturalists,  circulates  like  the  blood.  The  leaves  serve 
the  same  purpose  which  lungs  serve  to  us,  by  taking  in  and  giving  out  air, 
which  is  necessary  to  the  health  and  life  of  the  vegetable.  Lastly,  all  vegeta- 
bles are  endowed,  as  well  as  animal#,  with  the  power  of  propagating  their  kind. 

Hitherto  we  have  pursued  the  argument  throughout  all  Uying  nature.  We 
see  one  Spirit  working  in  all.  When  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the 
terraqueous  globe,  the  proofs  of  the  unity  of  God  multiply  upon  us.  Of 
animated  beings,  some  are  fitted  to  move  on  a  solid  surface,  others  are  capable 
of  pursuing  their  course  in  the  air,  while  others  can  live  only  in  water.  To 
provide  for  this  variety,  the  globe  consists  of  dry  land  and  of  sea,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  atmosphere.  Thus  the  habitation  is  accommodated  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  both  have  evidently  been  contrived  by.  one  Mind.  The 
argument  is  precisely  the  same,  if  we  suppose,  as  was  actually  the  case,  the 
globe  to  have  been  first  formed,  and  then  its  inhabitants.  The  adaptation,  in 
either  case,  suggests  the  same  original,  unless  we  give  way  to  imagination,  and 
absurdly  fancy  that  the  globe  was  created  by  one  Being,  and  that  another,  finding 
it  a  useless  solitude,  produced  a  variety  of  creatures  to  fill  up  its  vacant  spaces  ;• 
an  idea  not  more  probable,  than  it  would  be  to  say,  that  one  generation  of  men 
built  houses  without  any  object  in  view,  and  another,  discovering  that  they 
would  serve  admirably  for  dwellings,  took  possession  of  them,  and  furnished 
them. 

Throughout  its  whole  extent,  our  glohh  exhibits  proof  of  its  having  been 
formed  by  the  same  almighty  hand.  Every  where  the  dry  land  is  composed 
of  the  same  materials,  and  the  sea  has  the  same  properties.  **  New  countries," 
says  Dr.  Paley,  **  are  continually  discovered,  but  the  old  laws  of  nature  are 
always  found  in  them ;  new  plants  perhaps,  or  animals,  but  always  in  company 
with  plants  or  animals  which  we  already  know,  and  sdways  possessing  many 
of  the  same  generd  properties.  We  never  get  amongst  such  original,  or  totally 
different  modes  of  existence,  as  to  indicate  that  we  are  come  into  the  province 
of  a  different  Creator,  or  under  the  direction  of  a  different  will.    In  truth,  the 
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same  order  of  things  attends  us  wherever  we  go.  The  elements  act  upon  one 
another;  electricity  operates,  the  tides  rise  and  fall,  the  magnetic  needle  elects 
its  position  in  one  region  of  the  earth  and  sea,  as  well  as  in  another.  One 
atmosphere  invests  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  connects  all ;  one  sun  illuminates ; 
one  moon  exerts  its  specific  attraction  upon  all  parts."* 

But  the  argument  is  not  confined  to  this  globe,  which  constitutes  a  very 
minute  part  of  the  universe.  The  Being  whose  existence  we  have  demonstrated, 
is  the  Author  of  nature  in  its  wide  extent,  and  proofs  of  his  unity  are  furnished 
by  the  most  distant  regions  to  which  our  observation  extends.  We  know  but 
little  of  them ;  but  we  discover  enough  to  convince  us  that  they  are  sustained 
and  governed  by  the  same  power  which  superintends  the  afiairs  of  the  earth. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  there  is  one  Author  of  the  great  system  lo  which 
our  globe  belongs,  since  it  is  found  to  be  a  part  of  the  system,  a  wheel  in  the 
mighty  machine ;  for  surely,  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  it  was  introduced  by 
one  Being  among  the  workis  of  another.  While  it  performs  its  annual  revo- 
lution around  the  sun,  there  are  other  bodies  revolving  at  the  same  time  in 
their  orbits,  and  for  the  same  purposes,  at  once  to  enjoy  his  light,  and  to  expe- 
rience a  vicissitude  of  seasons.  Now,  the  same  law  which  retains  our  earth, 
retains  them  in  their  respective  paths,  namely,  the  law  of  gravitation ;  and  to 
a  reflecting  mind,  what  is  gravitation  but  the  power  of  God  ?  His  power  then, 
acts  from  Mercury  to  Uranus  or  the  Georgium  Sidus ;  it  is  one  Being  who 
exerts  his  energy  throughout  this  mighty  portion  of  space.  It  will  strengthen 
this  conclusion  to  reflect,  that  some  at  least  of  the  planets  are  known  to  be 
surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  as  our  globe  is  ;  and  that  the  same  expedient 
has  been  adopted  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  night,  by  the  provision  of  satellites 
or  moons  which  accompany  them,  and  supply  light  in  the  absence  of  the  sun. 
The  eye  extends  beyond  our  system,  immense  as  it  seems,  and  perceives  many 
brilliant  points,  which  we  know  to  be  bodies  of  great  magnitude,  that  resemble 
the  sun  in  being  sources  of  light,  and  probably  also  of  heat.  We  can  hardly 
do  any  thing  more  than  form  conjectures  concerning  them.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, we  certainly  know,  that  the  light  proceeding  from  them  is  subject  to  the 
same  laws  with  the  light  flowing  from  the  sun,  or  from  any  luminous  body  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  is  perceived  by  our  eyes  in  the  same  manner* 
moves  with  the  same  velocity,  is  reflected  and  refracted  like  any  other  rays. 
Farther  our  knowledge  does  not  extend ;  but  here  we  have  a  proof,  that  he  who 
made  the  sun  made  the  stars  also.  This  induction  of  particulars,  we.  have 
been  told,  serves  only  to  establish  a  unity  of  design ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
uniformity  of  nature,  it  is  possible  that  it  is  the  work  of  more  agents  than  one, 
who  perfectly  concurred  in  counsel  and  operation.  It  may  be  that  what  has 
been  said,  does  not  amount  to  a  strict  demonstration ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  it  amounts  to  a  high  degree  of  probability,  and  even  to  moral  certainty.  It 
is  evidence  which  fully  justifies  us  in  confidently  drawing  the  conclusion,  that 
there  is  one  God.  It  does  not  leave  the  slightest  ground  for  suspecting  that 
there  are  more  than  one.  The  mere  possibility  that  there  are  more,  can  have 
no  eflfect  upon  the  question.  The  possibility  is  lighter  than  a  feather  in  the 
scale,  is  a  mere  nonentity,  while  it  is  presented  to  the  mind  as  only  a  possibility, 
without  even  an  attempt  to  prove  its  reality.  With  respect  to  every  contingent 
fact,  there  is  a  possibility  that  it  might  have  been  diflferent ;  but  this  possibility 
does  not  in  any  degree  weaken  our  belief  of  it,  when  it  is  fully  attested.  And 
why  should  we  be  one  whit  more  influenced  by  the  statement,  that  the  uni- 
formity of  nature  proves  only  a  unity  of  design  ?  especially  when,  in  every 
other  case,  from  the  unity  of  design  we  infer  the  unity  of  the  Agent  or  Author. 
In  a  composition  of  great  extent,  and  embracing  a  variety  of  topics,  if  we  per- 
ceive the  same  spirit,  the  same  train  of  sentiment,  and  the  same  style,  supported 
•  Foley's  Theology,  chap.  xxv. 
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from  beginning  to  end,  no  man  would  suppose  it  to  be  the  production  of  different 
persons.  The  critic  who  should  give  a  hint  that  after  all  it  might  be  the  work 
of  several  individuals,  would  gain  little  credit  by  his  conjecture.  There  is  not 
more  wisdom  in  telling  us,  that  all  that  can  be  inferred  from  the  appearances 
around  us,  is  a  unity  of  design.  Sound  reason  concludes,  without  hesitation, 
that  as  nature  is  one,  so  its  Author  is  one. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  argument  by  which  the  Divine  unity  is  evinced. 
First,  an  argument  is  drawn  from  necessary  existence.  Necessity  is  simple, 
uniform,  and  universal,  without  any  possible  difference,  deformity,  or  variety ; 
and  all  variety  or  difference  of  existence  must  arise  from  an  external  cause,  be 
dependent  upon,  and  proportionable  to,  the  efficiency  of  that  cause.  Neces- 
sity cannot,  therefore,  be  the  ground  of  existence  of  a  number  of  beings, 
however  similar  and  agreeing;  because  without  any  other  difference,  even 
number  itself  is  a  manifest  deformity  or  inequality  of  efficiency  or  causality. 
This  is  the  argument  of  Dr.  Clarke,  to  which  he  adds,  '*  that  to  suppose  two 
or  more  beings  existing  of  themselves,  necessarily  and  independently  of  each 
other,  implies  this  plain  contradiction,  that  each  of  them  being  independent  on 
the  other,  they  may  either  of  them  be  supposed  to  exist  alone,  so  that  it  will 
be  no  contradiction  to  imagine  the  other  not  to  exist ;  and  consequently,  neither 
of  them  will  be  necessarily  existing.  Whatsoever,  therefore,  exists  necessar 
rily,  is  the  one  simple  essence  of  the  self-existent  being."* 

Again,  it  is  affirmed,  that  the  existence  of  more  gods  than  one  is  impossible. 
Let  there  be  two,  it  has  been  said,  and  let  them  be  called  Jupiter  and  Mars. 
Neither  of  them  eaa  be  acknowledged  to  be  God,  unless  both  be  acknowledged 
to  be  infinitely  perfect.  Does  then  Jupiter  possess  the  same  numerical  per- 
fections which  Mars  possesses,  or  not?  If  you  deny  that  he  does,  you  do  not 
acknowledge  Jupiter  to  be  infinitely  perfect,  since  there  are  infinite  perfections 
without  him,  which  he  cannot  claipa.  It  is  necessary,  if  Jupiter  is  God,  that 
he  possess  all  possible  perfections,  and  consequently  those  which  are  in  Mars. 
But  how  is  this  possible,  unless  he  be  the  same  Deity  with  Mars,  and  conse- 
quently there  are  not  two  Gods ;  or  unless  Jupiter  contain  in  himself,  as  the 
cause,  the  perfections  of  Mars,  and  have  communicated  them  to  him.  But  by 
this  supposition,  the  independence,  and  therefore  the  divinity  of  Mars  is  de- 
stroyed. Hence  it  appears,  that  it  is  not  less  contradictory  to  assert,  that  there 
arc  two  beings  infinitely  perfect,  than  that  there  are  two  infinite  extensions. 
But  as  these  could  not  be  without  mutually  penetrating  each  other,  that  is, 
unless  they  be  in  reality  one,  or  neither  of  them  be  true  extension,  so  two  in- 
finitely perfect  beings  cannot  be  conceived,  unless  the  perfections  of  the  one 
be  contained  ,in  the  other ;  and  consequently,  they  are  in  fact,  not  two,  but  one, 
or  neither  of  them  is  infinitely  perfect 

Further,  the  idea  of  God  is  exclusive  of  participation ;  it  is  appropriated  to 
an  individual,  and  does  not  admit  of  application  to  more  than  one.  He  is  not 
God,  who  has  any  thing  above  himself,  or  any  thing  besides  himself,  which  is 
not  dependent  upon  him.  "What  do  we  mean  by  God,  but  a  Being  infinitely 
perfect,  who  comprehends  in  his  essence  every  conceivable  excellence,  in  whom 
all  the  attributes  of  which  the  human  mind  has  acquired  an  idea  by  reflecting 
upon  itself,  or  by  observing  other  objects,  are  united  and  subsist  without  limit 
or  change  ?  He  is  not  only  the  First  and  the  Best,  but  the  Greatest  of  beings, 
and  consequently  stands  alone  in  the  universe ;  and  when  he  surveys  it  from 
one  end  to  another,  can  say,  "Is  there  a  God  besides  me?  Yea,  there  is  no 
God ;  I  know  not  any."t  The  moment  you  suppose  more  than  one,  you  de- 
grade them  all,  whether  few  or  many,  from  the  rank  of  divinity.  We  could 
conceive  a  being  greater  than  any  of  them,  a  being  who  had  no  equal,  and  was 
the  Supreme  Loi3  of  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth ;  and  to  him  we  should 
•  Claxke^t  Discourse  concerning  ihc  Being  of  God,  p.  47.  t  la.  xliv.  8. 
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transfer  our  admiration  and  reverence.  Two  eqoal  Gods  are  a  cbimera ;  tbe 
equality  which  is  intended  to  preserve  their  divinity,  would  destroy  it.  There 
may  be  more  kings  than  one,  because  royalty  only  implies,  that  each  Lb  invested 
in  sovereign  authority  in  his  own  dominions ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  plurality 
of  Gods,  because  from  the  nature  of  things,  only  one  can  be  possessed  of  all 
possible  perfection. 

In  the  next  place,  the  unity  of  God  may  be  proved  from  this  consideration, 
that  the  supposition  of  more  than  one  deprives  them  all  of  independence,  and, 
consequently,  none  of  them  would  accord  with  the  idea  which  we  necessarily 
form  of  God  as  the  uncontrolled  Ruler  of  the  universe.  If  there  were  two  Gods, 
they  would  be  possessed  of  equal  power ;  for  the  slightest  inequality  on  the 
part  of  either  of  them,  would  exclude  him  from  the  rank  of  Deity.  It  wx)uld 
be  impossible,  therefore,  for  the  one  to  act  without  the  consent  of  the  other; 
or  if  he  should  proceed  to  act  according  to  his  own  will,  he  would  be  imme- 
diately opposed  by  power  as  great  as  his  own.  If  it  be  said,  that  as  both 
would  be  perfect  in  wisdom,  they  would  always  concur  in  their  views,  all  that 
follows  is,  that  there  would  be  no  struggle  between  them ;  but  still  it  would  be 
owing  to  this  concert,  that  either  of  them  could  act;  and  therefore,  both  would 
be  dependent,  each  upon  the  will  of  the  other.  How  different  are  such  beings 
from  the  true  God,  whose  will  is  the  supreme  law,  who  takes  coonsd  only 
with  his  own  wisdom,  who  does  not  wait  for  opportunities,  but  acts  when  he 
pleases,  and  sees  all  his  orders  readily  and  punctually  obeyed ! 

In  the  last  place,  the  unity  of  God  may  be  maintained  on  this  ground,  that 
there  is  nothing  to  lead  us  to  the  supposition  of  a  plurality  of  Gods.  Nature, 
as  we  have  seen,  appears  to  be  the  production  of  one  almighty  Agent ;  and  for 
an  the  effects  which  we  observe,  one  such  Agent  was  sufficient.'  It  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  science,  that  '*  more  causes  of  natural  things  are  not  to  be  admitted, 
than  are  both  true  and  sufficient  for  explaining  their  phenomena ;"  and  if  this 
rule  holds  good  in  the  investigations  of  philosophy,  it  is  of  equal  authority  in 
Theology.  Having  ascertained  that  there  exists  one  Being  possessed  of  infinite 
perfection!  why  should  we  think  of  another  ?  The  existence  of  another  would 
throw  no  light  upon  the  system  of  things,  explain  no  appearance,  account  for 
no  effect.  It  would  introduce  confusion  into  our  thoughts,  as  we  should  be 
unable  to  tell  how  the  constitution  of  the  universe  gave  notice  of  only  one, 
although  there  were  in  reality  two ;  and  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  know,  with- 
out special  information,  to  whom  we  owed  our  existence,  and  the  tribute  of 
gratitude  and  obedience.  The  power  of  one  all-perfect  Being  was  sufficient 
to  create  the  heavens  and  the  earth ;  the  wisdom  of  one  Being  whose  under- 
standing is  infinite,  is  sufficient  to  govern  them  ;  the  goodness  of  one  Being 
whose  resources  are  inexhaustible,  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  all  ani- 
mated creatures.  One  Being  possessed  of  these  attributes  is  sufficient  to 
conduct  us  in  the  path  of  life,  to  protect  us  from  evil,  to  excite  and  realize  our 
most  elevated  hopes.     Another  God  would  be  superfluous  and  useless. 

To  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity,  there  are  opposed  polytheism,  dualism, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

First,  the  divine  unity  is  opposed  to  the  opinion  of  heathens,  ancient  and 
modem,  who,  with  much  diversity  in  their  respective  systems,  have  agreed  in 
the  belief  of  a  multiplicity  of  gods.  Whether  idolatry  began  before  the  flood, 
we  have  no  means  of  determining  from  the  brief  histoqr  which  Moses  has 
given  of  the  antediluvian  world ;  but  we  know  that  it  made  its  appearance  not 
very  long  after  that  event,  for  the  family  of  Abraham  were  worehippers  of 
strange  gods,  at  the  time  when  he  was  called  to  leave  his  country  and  his  kin- 
dred. Of  its  origin,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  arose,  we  have  no  particular 
account.  It  is  one  of  the  singular  opinions  of  Hume,  that  ''  polytheism  was 
the  primary  religion  of  men.     Mankind,  in  the  e&rly  ages,  were  incapable  of 
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such  reasoning  zfi  would  have  led  them  to  the  belief  of  one  Supreme  Being : 
and  when,  leaving  the  works  of  nature,  they  traced  the  footsteps  of  invisible 
•  power  in  the  various  and  contrary  events  of  human  life,  they  necessarily  fell 
into  polytheism,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  several  limited  and  imperfect 
Deities."*  His  hypothesis  is  founded,  as  we  might  expect,  upon  a  total  dis- 
regard of  the  authority  of  Scripture ;  and  assumes,  according  to  the  dream  of 
some  philosophers  which  is  fit  only  to  amuse  children,  that  the  human  race 
originally  existed  in  a  savage  state,  without  reason  as  well  as  without  revelation ; 
and  arrived  step  by  step  at  the  knowledge  which  they  at  present  possess.  On 
the  contrary,  we  believe  that  Theism  was  the  primary  religion  of  men,  and 
that  the  various  forms  of  idolatry  which  were  graduaUy  introduced,  were  so 
many  corruptions  of  it.  It  is  probable  that,  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  men  began  to  do  liomage  to  them  as  visible  representatives  of 
the  Deity,  and  that  from  their  real  or  apparent  motions,  they  came  to  conceive 
them  to  be  animated,  and  ascribed  divimty  to  them.  This  kind  of  idolatry  had 
commenced  in  the  days  of  Job.  **  If  I  beheld  the  sun  when  it  shined,  or  the 
moon  walking  in  brightness,  and  my  heart  hath  been  secretly  enticed,  or  my 
mouth  hath  kissed  my  hand,  this  also  were  an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the 
judge :  for  I  should  have  denied  the  God  that  is  above."!  Imagination  thus 
awakened,  and  freed  from  the  control  of  reason,  was  active  in  peopling  every 
region  of  the  earth  with  its  own  shadowy  productions.  The  various  operations 
of  nature  were  no  longer  understood  to  be  the  various  operations  of  one 
almighty  Agent,  but  to  be  carried  on  by  a  multiplicity  of  agents,  who  were 
distinguished  by  peculiar  attributes*  and  had  different  provinces  and  offices 
assigned  to  them.  One  launched  the  thunderbolt,  and  another  governed  the 
winds ;  one  ruled  the  sea,  and  another  the  dry  land ;  woods,  mountains,  springs, 
rivers,  gardens,  fields,  had  all  their  tutelar  gods.  Poets,  who  may  be  called 
the  theologians  of  heathenism,  enlarged  and  embellished  the  system  bv  their 
elegant  fictions.  Great  additions  were  made  to  the  catalogue  of  deities  by 
mistaken  admiration  and  gratitude.  Those  who  had  been  distinguished  by 
eminent  talents,  illustrious  achievements,  and  actions  honourable  and  beneficial 
to  their  respective  countries,  were  after  their  death  not  only  celebrated  in  songs 
and  by  festivals,  but  were  elevated  to  the  celestial  regions,  and  invested  with 
authority  over  the  affairs  of  this  lower  world.  The  heaven  of  the  ancient 
heathens  was  filled  with  heroes,  legislators,  and  the  inventors  of  useful  arts. 

Men  not  willing  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  became  vain  in  their 
imaginations,,  dnd  proceeded  to  worship  and  serve  the  creature  instead  of  the 
Creator.  The  true  God  was  invisible,  and  they  wished  a  God  whom  they 
co^ld  see.  Hence  they  adored  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  sun,  the  bright  ruler 
of  the  day,  and  the  moon,,  the  planets  and  the  stars,  whose  lustre  cheered  the 
darkness  of  the  night.  But  bp  these  deities  were  too  distant  from  them  in  na- 
ture and  in  place,  their  weakness  and  wants  led  to  a  greater  degradation ;  and 
gods  were  devised  who  more  neariy  resembled  themselves,  corporeal  gods  in 
human  shape,  who  were  nourished  with  food  and  drinks  occasionally  mingled 
with  mortals,  and  were  actuated  by  (he  same  passions  which  distinguished  the 
meanest  of  their  worshippers. 

It  is  unnecessaiy  to  produce  a  single  argument  in  refutation  of  heathen  idol- 
atry. It  has  been  banished  from  every  country,  where  reason  has  been  re- 
stored to  its  proper  authority  by  the  aid  of  revelation ;  and  subsists  under 
various  modifications,  only  among  those  nations  in  which  gross  ignorance 
prevails. 

It  is  worthy  of  attention,  that  amidst  the  errors  of  the  heathen  world,  some 
traces  are  discovered  of  the  original  belief,  in  the  notion  which  generally  ob- 
tained of  8  Supreme  Deity*  Even  by  the  vulgar,  who  had  sunk  into  the 
•  See  hif  Natural  Hirtoiy  of.Religioa.  f  Job  »xL  26—28. 
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grossest  idolatry,  one  Deity  was  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  the  other 
objects  of  religious  respect,  and  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  the  Father  of 
gods  and  men.  Some  of  the  philosophers  approached  nearer  the  truth,  and 
conceived  an  idea  of  God  as  infinitely  superior  to  the  popular  divinities ;  as  a 
Being  incorporeal,  invisible,  and  incomprehensible,  possessed  of  all  perfections, 
and  to  be  adored  by  devout  meditation.  Many  passages  expressive  of  this 
sentiment  have  been  collected  from  their  writings  by  the  industry  of  learned 
men.  Pythagoras  called  God  Monas  or  Unity,  and  said,  **  •tw*  /»*••  •jr-rT.,  ^,.*i^ 
that  unity  is  the  first  principle  of  all  things.*'  Plato  declares  that  polytheism 
is  contrary  to  reason,  and  Plutarch,  that  there  cannot  be  many  gods.  To  add 
no  more,  Maximus  Tyrius  informs  us,  '^  that  amidst  the  war  of  opinions  about 
many  subjects,  we  may  find  this  one  law  in  all  the  earth,  that  God  is  one,  the 
king  and  father  of  all,  and  that  the  many  gods  are  his  children,  who  rule  with 
him.  These  things  the  Greek  says  and  the  barbarian,  the  inhabitant  of  the 
Continent  and  of  the  Island,  the  wise  and  the  unwise." 

Secondly,  the  divine  unity  is  opposed  to  dualism,  or  the-  doctrine  of  two 
principles,  which  was  held  by  the  ancient  Persians,  and  was  adopted  by  cert^ 
heretics,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  and  particularly  by  Manes,  who  in- 
corporated with  it  a  variety  of  notions  borrowed  from  the  Christian  system. 
In  general,  dualism  consisted  in  maintaining,  that  there  were  two  principles, 
called  by  the  Persians  Ormusd  and  Ahriman,  who  were  either  independent 
beings,  or  were  produced  from  all  eternity  by  the  first  original  Being.  The 
former  dwelt  in  light,  and  the  latter  in  darkness.  Ormusd  created  man  capable 
of  virtue,  and  furnished  his  habitation  with  the  materials  of  happiness ;  but 
Ahriman  introduced  evil  and  misery.  Hence  there  is  a  perpetual  struggle  be- 
tween them,  which  will  terminate  in  the  victory  of  light  over  darkness.  TTie 
following  words  of  Isaiah  are  understood  to  refer  to  the  religious  system  of 
the  Persians,  who,  in  the  age  when  he  flourished,  believed  in  two  independent 
principles  or  supreme  beings ;  but  Zoroaster,  the  reformer  of  their  theology,  intro- 
duced a  superior  being  from  whom  both  were  derived.  They  are  addressed  to 
Cyrus  the  king  of  Persia.  "  I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none  else,  there  is 
no  God  besides  me :  I  girded  thee,  though  thou  has  not  known  me ;  that  they 
may  know  from  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  from  the  west,  that  there  is  none 
besides  me :  I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none  else.  I  form  the  light,  and  cre- 
ate darkness ;  I  make  peace  and  create  evil.  I  the  Lord  do  all  these  things."* 
It  is  probable  that  the  system,  as  reformed  by  Zoroaster,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  had  intercourse  with  the  Jews,  was  founded  on  the  tradition  of  one  Su- 
preme Gk>d,  and  angels  created  by  him,  some  of  whom  are  good,  and  others 
bad ;  and  that  in  its  original  form,  as  teaching  two  independent  beings,  of  whom 
the  one  was  the  author  of  good,  and  the  other  of  evQ,  it  was  a  corruption  of 
the  tradition  concerning  God  and  that  apostate  spirit,  who  brought  sin  and 
death  into  the  world.  It  is  evident,  that  if  this  was  its  origin,  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture  was  grossly  misapprehended.  Satan,  whom  the  Persians  called 
Ahriman,  the  principle  of  dsurkness,  was  not  created  evil,  but  became  evil  by 
his  own  choice ;  he  is  not  an  independent  agent,  but  although  engaged  in  con- 
stant opposition  to  God,  the  principle  of  light,  is  subject  to  his  control,  can  do 
nothing  without  his  permission,  nor  is  able  by  his  most  violent  efforts  to  pass 
the  limits  which  are  assigned  to  him. 

The  doctrine  of  dualism  rests  upon  the  mixed  state  of  things  in  our  world, 
as  its  only  support.  There  are  appearances  which  might  lead  hasty  reasoners 
to  conclude  that  it  has  originated  from  two  opposite  causes.  Good  and  evil 
are  blended  together.  If  man  is  capable  of  virtue,  he  is  capable  also  of  vice ; 
and  indeed  is  so  prone  to  it,  that  a  general  corruption  of  manners  prevails. 
He  is  hurried  hea^Uong  by  his  appetites  to  abuse  the  gifts  of  the  divine  bounty, 
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and  stimulated  by  his  passions  to  deeds  of  violence  and  cruelty.  Can  such  a 
creature  be  the- work,  or  exclusively  the  work  of  Him,  whom  reason  represents 
to  us  as  all  goodness  and  purity^?  And  how  can  he  be  the  Creator  and  sole 
Governor  of  such  a  world  as  this  ?  The  earth  is  encumbered  with  rocks,  cov- 
ered with  barren  sands,  produces  briers  and  thorns,  and  poisonous  herbs ;  is 
infested  with  ferocious  and  venomous  animals,  and  in  many  places  is  uninhab- 
itable on  account  of  heat,  or  cold,  or  pestilential  vapours.  Nature  is  subject 
to  terrible  convulsions ;  the  ocean  encroaches  upon  the  land ;  rain  descending 
in  torrents  inundates  the  fields  ;  storms  and  earthquakes  spread  devastation  over 
provinces  and  kingdoms ;  diseaese, -sorrow,  and  death,  make  havoc  of  the  hu- 
man race  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres.  Is  there  not  a  malignant 
power  at  work  to  counteract  the  beneficent  designs  of  the  good  Being? 

It  is  acknowledged,  that  the  appearance  of  things  might  create  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  superficial -observers  ;  but  it  is  capable  of  a  satisfactory  explanation 
upon  the  principles  of  sound  reason,  especially  as  illustrated  and  confirmed  by 
revelation.  Man  is  a  free  agent,  as  our  own  consciousness  assures  us ;  he  is 
not  fixed  to  a  particular  choice,  but  among  the  objects  presented  to  him,  he 
may  reject  one,  and  give  the  preference  to  another.  He  is,  therefore,  a  mutable 
being :  and  although  it  may  be  difficult  to  trace  the  process  by  which  a  creature, 
perfectly  virtuous,  first  deviated  from  rectitude,  yet  being  acquainted  with  the 
constitution  of  human  nature,  we  are  at  no  loss  to  understand  in  general,  how 
moral  evil  found  its  way  into  the  world.  It  is  not  the  effect  of  an  original 
mixture  of  good  and  evil  in  our  frame  by  two  contending  principles,  who  were 
both  concerned  in  its  formation,  but  it  is  the  result  of  an  improper  use  of  the 
liberty  with  which  we  were  endowed.^  Man  is  the  work  of  God,  and  when 
he  came  from  his  hands,  was  the  bright  image  of  his  holiness ;  moral  pollution 
does  not  belong  to  his  essence,  but  is  an  accident;  he  ka»  himself  stained  his 
pristine  glory,  and  covered  himself  with  shame. 

If  the  existence  of  moral  evil  can  be  reconciled  with  the  belief  of  one  God, 
holy,  just,  and  good,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  shewing  the  consistency  of  Uie 
existence  of  physical  evil  with  the  doctrine  of  the  unity.  What  some  men 
would  call  imperfections  in  the  works  of  nature,  do  not  at  present  come  under 
our  consideration.  It  cannot  be  proved,  we  presume,  that  there  are  any  such ; 
but  on  the  supposition  that  imperfections  could  be  pointed  out,  they  would  not 
impeach  the  unity,  but  the  power  or  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator*  Our  concern  is 
with  those  facts  alone  which  might  be  conceived  to  indicate  a  different  agent. 
It  is  plain,  that  such  an  inference  cannot  be  deduced  from  physical  evils,  the 
sterility  and  niggednestf  of  the  soil,  inclement  seasons,  and  the  long  train  of 
diseases  and  casualties  to  which  mankind  are  subject  y  because,  if  moral  evil 
exists,  these  are  its  natural  consequences,  or  consequences  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  follow  it  under  the  Divine  administration.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
expect  the  habitation  of  guilty  creatures  to  be  a  paradise.  Knowing  their 
character  beforehand,  we  should  have  expected  it  to  be  what  it  is ;  or  rather, 
we  should  have  formed  the  idea  of  a  world  less  beautiful,  and  more  sparingly 
stored  with  accommodations,  or  of  one  darkened  by  the  frown  of  its  Maker, 
having  the  signatures  of  his  wrath  impressed  upon  eveiy  part  of  it.  It  would 
never  have  occurred  to  us,  that  its  thorns  and  briers,  its  pains  and  dangers, 
were  the  contrivances  of  a  different  being.  It  is  extreme  folly  to  go  about,  aa 
some  do,  to  sof^n  down  the  evils  which  exist  into- some  kind  of  harmony  with 
the  beneficent  character  of  the  D«ity.  This  is  not  necessary  to  our  present 
argument,  unless  it  were  ascertained  that  goodness  is  his  only  attribute;  and 
the  attempt  is  vain,  for  the  things  complained  of  have  been  regarded,  in  all 
ages,  as  evils,  and  were  meant  to  be  evils  by  our  righteous  Judge,  as  none  can 
doubt  who  give  credit  to  the  testimony  of  ScriptuVe.  *«  Cursed  is  the  ground 
for  thy  sake  ;  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life.     Thonui 
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^o  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee ;  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the 
field.  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thon  eat  bread,  till  thou  return  unto  the 
ground ;  for  out  of  it  wast  thou  taken :  for  dust  thou  art,-  and  unto  dust  shalt 
thou  return."*  The  earth,  when  contemplated  in  the  light  of  religion,  exhibits 
no  appearance  of  a  divided  empire,  where  two  beings  of  opposite  characters 
contend  for  the  mastery ;  it  is  a  rebellious  province,  in  which  both  mercy  and 
severity  are  displayed,  and  the  authority  of  the  rightful  Sovereign  is  maintained, 
by  wholesome  discipline  and  necessary  punishments. 

Lastly,  the  Divine  unity  is  opposed,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  by  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  The  Scriptures  seem  to  teach,  and  most  Christians  believe, 
that  there  are  three  persons  in  one  undivided  essence.  The  Father  is  God,  the 
Son  is  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God.  To  each  of  these  persons,  under- 
standing, will,  and  power  are  ascribed,  and  they  are  farther  distinguished  by 
peculiar  properties  and  operations.  Now,  say  the  adversaries  of  this  doctrine, 
whatever  connivance  it  may  receive  from  Uie  figurative  language  of  Scripture, 
it  cannot  be  true,  because  it  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  unity  of  God ; 
for  how  is  it  possible  to  conceive  three  distinct  persons,  without  conceiving 
them  to  be  three  distinct  beings  ?  Henee  they  condude,  that  the  dogma  of 
the  Trinity  ought  to  be  rejected  as  subversive  of  this  primary  article  of  religion, 
and  contrary  to  the  dearest  dictates  of  reason. 

If  we  fully  understood  this  subject,  and  could  certainly  pronounce  the  Trin- 
ity to  be  incompatible  with  the  Unity,  we  should  be  under  the  necessity  eith^ 
of  renouncing  those  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  it  is  taught,  as  uninspired, 
or  of  putting  a; different  interpretation  upon  them..  It  is  plain  that  the  same 
thing  cannot  be  one  and  three  in  the  same  respect;  and  were  this  the  doctrine 
commonly  held  concerning  God,  there  would  be  no  presumption  in  rejecting 
it  as  impossible.  But  it  is  well  known  thai  this  is  a  gross  misrepresentationi 
and  that  Trinitarians  believe  God  to  be  one  in  oufi  sense,  and  three  in  another. 
There  is  an  error  into  which  men  are  in  danger  of  falling,  which  is  committed 
by  the  opponents  of  this  doctrine,  and  it  consists  in  transferring  (o  the  Creator 
notions  derived  from  Uieir  knowledge  of  creatures.  We  find  that  every  living 
creature  is  an  individual ;  that  every  man  is  a  single  person ;  and  hence  the 
ideas  of  one  nature  and  one  person  are  intimalely  and  insepiurably  coiyoined 
in  our  thoughts.  These  ideas  we  carry  with  us,  when  God  is  the  subject  of 
contemplation ;  and  forgetting  the  infinite  disparity  between  him  and  ourselves,' 
we  suppose  tliat  th^re  can  be  nothing  in  his  nature  which  is  not  in  ours.  U 
is  a  greater  error  .than  if  a  fly,  endowed  with  thought,  should  make  itself  a 
stan^d  to  man,  and  maintain  that  he  could  possess  no  quality  to  which  there 
was  not  something  corresponding  in  its  own  constitution. 

In  some  instances,  we  are  eompelled  to  admit  that  there  aie  certain  proper- 
ties of  the  Divine  nature  which  have  no  counterpart  in  ns.  We  and  all  other 
creatures  are  limited  in  being  and  powers,  and  are  confined  to'a  place ;  but  his 
essence  and  attributes  are  infinite,  and  he  is  present  in  every  part  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  duration  of  creatures  is  measured  by  time,  or  a  succession  of 
instants ;  but  in  the  duration  of  him  who  is  without  beginning  as  well  as  with- 
out end,  there  can  be  no  succession,  for  reasons  formerly  explained.  These 
are  as  great  ipysteries,  and  seem  to  be  as  repugnant  to  reason  as  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity..  How  long  will  it  be  till  some  men  are  convinced  of  the 
weakness  of  tl^e  human  intellect,  by  considering  the  objects  around  them,  none 
of  which  they  are  able  to  comprehend  ?  How  long  will  it  be  till  they  learn  one^ 
of  Uie  first  lessons  of  philosophy,  that  we  cannot  penetrate  into  the  essence 
pf  things,  and  must  content  our£/^lves  with  the  simple  knowledge  of  facts  ? 

If  there  is  satisfactory  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  what  higher 
evidenoe  cau  we  deoiand  respecting  the  nature  of  God  than  his  own  testimony, 
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we  are  botind  to  receire  it  without  disputing,  and  to  beliere  that  a  plurality  of 
persona  ia  consistent  with  unity  of  essence,  although  we  do  not  know  how  to 
reconcile  them.  It  is  no  excess  of  hunfility  in  creatures,  who  have  just  hegun 
to  open  their  eyes  and  to  look  around  them,  to  acknowledge  that  things  may 
be,  of  which  they  can  form  no  conception ;  that  there  may  be  truths  which 
their  minds  cannot  grasp ;  that  between  finite  beings,  and  Him  who  is  infinite, 
no  comparison  can  be  instituted  ;  and  consequently,  that  a  conclusion  founded 
on  the  supposition  that  the  one  is  the  measure  of  t^e  other,  is  presumptuous 
and  false. 

The  doctrine  of  the  unity  settles  religion  upon  a  firm  and  immoveable  foun- 
dation. We  experience  nothing  of  the  uncertainty  and  anxiety  which  distressed 
the  ancient  heathens,  who«  amidst  a  multitude  of  gods,  were  sometimes  at  a 
loss  to  determine  whom  it  was  necessary  to  propitiate,  by  whose  hand  evils 
had  been  inflicted,  and  benefits  bestowed.  Knowing  that  there  is  only  one 
God,  we  assure  ourselves  of  his  presence  in  every  place,  and  of  his  agency  in 
every  event  If  there  is  evil  in  the  city,  he  has  done  it;  atid  if  good  come, 
it  can  be  traced  to  his  bounty.  Whithersoever  we  go,  his  eye  beholds,  and 
his  power  sustains  us.  It  is  his  goodness  which  smiles  around  us  in  the  fair 
scenes  of  creation ;  it  is  his  inspiration  which  excites  worthy  thoughts  in  our 
minds,  and  devout  affections  in  our  hearts.  We  know  to  whom  we  should 
turn  in  the  hour  of  difficulty,  and  to  whom  the  tribute  of  our  gritteful  hearts 
should'be  paid.  **  It  is  he  that  sitteth  upon  the  circle  of  the  earth,  and  the 
inhabitants  thereof  are  as  grasshoppers ;  that  stretcheth  out  the  heavens  as  a 
curtain,  and  spreadeth  them  out  as  a  tent  to  dwell  in.  To  whom  then  will  ye 
liken  me,  or  shall  I  be  equal?  saith  the  Holy  One^^'* 


LECTURE  XIX. 


ON  GOD. 

Immensity  of  God :  denied  by  tome— Definition  of  Imroenstty ;  dlstinguiriied  fiom  OinnipraseDM : 
proofs  of  Immensity — Distinguished  from  Infinite  Extension — Unwarrantable  Speculations  re- 
specting it — Presence  of  God  with  his  Creatures — Practical  Jleflections. 

Our  inquiries  concerning  the  existence  and  unity  of  God,  are  not  mere  spec- 
ulations which  have  no  connection  with  our  duty  and  our  happiness.  Whether 
there  is  a  living  intelligent  Being,  possessed  of  every  possible  petfection, 
wonid  be  a  point  which  we  might  spare  ourselves  the  labour  of  ascertaining, 
if  the  investigation  were  to  terminate  in  the  simple  knowledge  of  the  fact.  It 
is  inconceivable,  however,  that  a  subject,  confessedly  the  most  sublime  which 
the  mind  can  contemplate,  should  be  so  barren  of  advantage.  If  there  is  a 
God,  infinite  in  excellence,  and  the  Parent  of  the  universe,  there  must  subsist 
certain  relations  between  him  and  men,  whose  existence  and  fkculties  are  the 
giAs  of  his  bounty :  there  must  be  duties  arising  from  those  relations,  which 
tiie  law  of  onr  nature  bincls  ns  to  perform ;  and  Uiere  are  expectations  excited 
by  4he  experience  of  his  goodness,  which  almighty  power  can  realize.  It  is 
natural  therefore  to  ask.  Where  is  this  great  Being  so  worthy  of  our  admira 
tion  and  homage,  that  we  may  offer  to  him  our  tribute  of  adoration  and  thanks 
^ving,  and,  with  all  humility,  supplicate  his  favour  and  protection  ?  With  a 
OBTont  man  is  ancient  times,  we  may  say,  **  Oh  that  we  knew  where  we  might 
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find  him !  that  we  might  come  eren  to  his  seat."*  Is  he  afar  ofiT,  or  is  he 
near  ?  Is  he  on  earth,  Or  in  heaven  ?  If  there  is  some  region  of  the  universe 
which  he  has  chosen  as  his  habitation,  it  may  be  so  distant  that  our  feeble 
voice  cannot  reach  it,  nor  can  his  arm  be  extended  to  us. 

The  heathens  who  multiplied  their  deities,  conceived  them  to  be  limited 
beings,  who  were  confined  to  particular  places,  and  had  difierent  provinces 
assigned  to  them.  We  have  proofs  of  these  unworthy  ideas  especially  in  the 
writings  of  the  poets.  They  prevailed  not  only  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, but  among  other  nations ;  and  hence  we  find,  that  when  the  Syrians  had 
been  defeated  by  the  Israelites,  supposing  Jehovah  to  be  only  a  local  Deity, 
they  said  to  their  king,  *'  Their  Gods  are  Gods  of  the*  hills,-  therefore  they 
were  stronger  than  we ;  but  let  us  fight  against  them  in  the  plain,  and  surely 
we  shall  be  stronger  than  they."t  l^uch  of  them,  however^  as  rising  above 
the  vulgar  superstition,  approximated  to  more  just  conceptions  of  the  Sapreme 
Being,  seem  to  have  entertained  some  notion  of  his  universal  presence.  **'  Quo- 
cunque  ie  fiexeris," .  says  Seneca,  ''ibi  ilium  videbis  occurrentem  tibi :  nihil 
ab  illo  vaeat ;  opus  suum  ipse  implet."|  We  meet  him  every  where :  no-place 
is  without  him ;  he  fiUs^  his  own  work.     Virgil  too  has  these  well-known  Unes : 

Deum  namque  ire  per  omnes, 
Terrasque,  tractusque  maris,  coelumque  pfrofundum.f 

But  we  should  remember  when  such  passaged  occur,  that  they  admit  of  an  in- 
terpretation difierent  from  what  the  words  suggest  to  us ;  for,  by  some  of  the 
philosophers,  God  was  supp>osed  to  be  the  soujl  of  the  world,  difi[u9ed  through 
all  its  parts,  and  consequently  a  material  Being. 

Mahomet  must  have  believed  that  God  had  a  bodily  shape  and  a  local  resi- 
dence, since  he  pretended  to  have  seen  him  when  he  was  taken  up  into  heaven, 
and  tells  us  that  between  his  eyebrows  the  distance  was  equal  to  a  journey  of 
three  days.  Some  of  the  elder  Socinians  appear  to  have  fallen  into  the  same 
gross  error ;  and  Biddle,  against  whom  Dr.  Owen  wrote  his  book  entitled,* 
Vindiciae  Evangelicie,  maintained  that  "  God  glisters  with  glory,  and  is  ifesi- 
dent  in  a  certain  place  of  ^e  heavens,  so  that  we  may  distinguish  between  his 
right  and  left^  hand  by  bodily  sight."||  In  the  Racovian  catechism,  or  the 
catechism  of  the  Socinian  churches  in  Poland,  the  immensity  of  God  is  de- 
fined to  be,  "  the  highest  perfection  of  his  dominion,  power,  wisdom,  and 
providence,  extending  to  all  things,  and  excluded  from  no  place.'*f  Nothing  is 
said  respecting  the  immensity  of  his  essence. 

In  opposition  to  all  these  opinions,  we  maintain  not  only  that  God  knows 
all  things,  and  rules  over  all  things,  but  that  he  is  present  in  all  places,  and  with 
all  creatures  at  all  times ;  or  in  other  words,  that  he  is  infinite  in  essence  as  well  as 
in  wisdom  and  power.  Bodies  exist  in  space,  which  has  been  defined  to  be,  *^  ex- 
tension void  of  matter  or  body,  and  capal)le  of  receiving  or  containing  matter  or 
body."  A  particular  body  occupies  only  a  portion  of  space ;  there  are  other  por- 
tions of  space  where  it  is  not.  As  body  consists  of  parts,  its  limits  are  exactly  de- 
fined. It  has  length,  breadth  and  thickness ;  and  the  lines  terminating  these 
constitute  figure.  The  earth,  the  sun,  mountains,  trees,  and  men,  fill  certain  parts 
of  space,  and  may  be  seen'  from  other  parts  of  space,  but  in  these  they  do  not 
exist.  All  this  is  quite  obvious ;  but  we  find  greater  difficulty  when  we  pro- 
ceed to  speak  of  spirits,  because,  as  they  have  no  parts,  no  dimensions  and 
figure,  we  do  not  understand  their  relation  to  space.  Of  this,  however,  we 
are  certain,  that,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Schools,  they  also  have  an  tM  $ 
so  that  the  question  may  be  asked.  Where  are  they  ?  and  an^  answer  may  be 
returned,  that  they  are  here,  and  not  there.     They  do  not  fill  the  place  where 
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they  are,  because  they  are  not  material ;  but  they  are  so  in  it,  as  not  to  be  in 
any  other  place.  This  is  plain  with  respect  to  our  own  spirits.  They  are  so 
connected  with  our  bodies,  that  they  are  where  these  are,  and  no  where  else. 
In  consequence  of  their  presence  in  a  particular  place,  they  can  perceive  ob- 
jects within  a  limited  sphere ;  but  beyond  it  their  perception  does  not  extend. 
They  are  insulated,  and  can  neither  act  nor  be  acted  upon  by  objects  at  a  cer- 
tain distance,  unless  they  are  brought  near,  or  some  mode  of  communication 
with  them  is  established.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  all  other  created  spirits 
exist  in  the  same  manner  in  a  place.  -  This  we  are  explicitly  taught  concerning 
angels,  who  are  represented  as  moviog  from  place  to  place,  and  as  at  one  time 
in  heaven,  and  at  another  time  on  earUi.  But  you  cannot  ask.  Where  is  God  ? 
if  you  mean  that  he  may  be  in  one  place  and  not  in  another.  His  presence 
is  not  local ;  it  is  universal.  **  Am  I  a  God  at  hand,  saith  the  Lord,  and  not  a 
God  afar  off?     Do  not  I  M  heaven  and  earth?  Saith  the  Lord."* 

A  distinction  is  made  between  the  immensity,  and  the  Omnipresence  or  ubi- 
quity of  God.  When  we  call  his  essence  immense,  we  mean  that  it  has  no 
limits ;  when  we  say  that  it  is  omnipresent,  we  signify  that  it  is  wherever 
creatures  are.  These  propositions  are  not  the  same,  unless  creation  be  infi- 
nite ;  bui  although  we  cannot  trace  its  boundaries,  and  its  extent  surpasses  all 
calculation,  yet  there  is  this  objection  against  supposing  it  to  be  absolutely  un- 
limited, that  it  would  be  to  suppose  every  part  to  be  finite,  but  the  whole  in- 
finite. By  the  same  reasoning  which  proves  that  there  could  not  be  an  eternal 
succession  of  beings,  each  of  which  began  to  exist,  it  is  proved  that  the  whole 
mass  of  co-existing  created  beings  cannot  be  infinite.  The  attributes  of  God 
are  distinguished  into  absolute  and  relative.  His  absolute  attributes  are  those 
which  may  be  considered  without  the  supposition  of  any  other  thing;  his  rela^ 
tive  attributes  are  those,  the  exercise  of  which  supposes  the  existence  of  other 
beings,  to  whom  Uiey  have  a  respect  Immensity  is  an  absolute  perfection ; 
it  belongs  to  his  essence,  which,  as  it  necessarily  exists,  is  necessarily  infinite. 
Omnipresence  is  a  relative  perfection ;  for,  to  say  that  he  is  present  with  all 
things,  supposes  diat  other  things  exist  besides  himself.  At  the  same  time, 
this  statement  is  so  far  inaccurate,  as  it  may  seem  to  imply  that  immensity  and 
omnipresence  are  difierent ;  for  they  are,  in  truth,  the  same  perfection  under 
difierent  aspects.  Omnipresence  is  merely  the  relation  of  immensity  to  the 
universe ;  and  all  that  we  assert  is,  that  God  is  present  wherever  his  creatures 
are,  but  his  essence  is  not  bounded  hy  creation ;  for  he  is  present  where  no 
creatures  are,  and  consequently,  if  new  worlds  were  created,  would  be  present 
also  with  them. 

Some  have  attempted  to  prove  the  immensity  of  God  from  his  necessary 
existence.  He  exists  by  an  absolute  necessity  of  nature,  and  by  the  same  ne- 
cessity he  is  infinite.  This  necessity  being  absolute  in  itself,  it  has  been  said, 
and  not  depending  ypon  any  external  cause,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  be  every 
where,  as  well  as  always  unalterably  the  same ;  or  to  express  the  idea  more 
plainly,  this  necessity  is  the  reason  of  his  -existence  in  every  place,  as  well  as 
throughout  all  duration.  A  necessity  which  is  not  every  where  the  same,  is 
plainly  a  consequential  necessity  only,  depending  upon  some  ■  external  cause 
and  not  an  absolute  one  in  its  own  nature ;  for,  a  necessity  absolutely  such  in 
itself,  has  no  relation  to  time  and  place,  or  any  thing  else.  Whatever  there- 
fore exists  by  an  absolute  necessity  in  its  own  nature,  must  needs  be  infinite 
as  well  as  eternal.  To  suppose  a  finite  being  to  be  self-existent,  is  to  sAy  that 
it  is  a  contradiction  for  that  being  not  to  exist,  whOe  its  absence  or  non-ex- 
istence may  be  conceived  without  any  contradiction ;  which  is  the  greatest 
absurdity  in  the  world.  For,  if  a  being  can  without  a  contradiction  be  absent 
from  one  place,  it  may  without  a  contradiction  he  absent  likewise  from  another 
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place,  and  from  all  places ;  and  whatever  necessity  it  may  hare  of  existing, 
must  arise  from  some  external  cause,  and  not  absolutely  from  itself;  and,  con- 
sequently, the  being  cannot  be  self-existent.  We  can  conceive  no  reason  why 
a  necessary  being  should  be  in  one  place,  and  not  in  another.  To  suppose  it 
to  be  finite,  supposes  some  cause  which  determined  that  it  should  possess  such 
a  quantity  of  being,  and  no  more.  That  cause  most  either  be  «  voluntary 
cause,  or  else  such  a  necessary  cause,  the  quantity  of  whose  power  is  deter- 
mined and  limited  by  some  other  cause.  But  in  an  origind  absolute  necessity, 
antecedent  in  the  order  of  nature  to  the  existence  of  any  thing,  nothing  of  all 
this  can  take  place,  but  the  necessity  is  necessarily  every  where  alike. 

I  have  stated  this  argument  nearly  in  the  woitls  of  Dr.  Clariie.*  Its  ab- 
sUiiseness  renders  it  difficult  of  apprehension,  and  altogether  useless  to  the 
great  majority  of  mankind.  It  has  even  not  given  complete  satisfaction  to  some 
who  were  as  profound  as  himself.  It  is  plain,  I  think,  that  no  reason  can  be 
conceived  why  a  necessary  being  should  be  limited ;  and  that  limitation  pre- 
supposes a  prior  cause,  by  which  the  measure  of  any  thing  is  determined.  I 
confess,  however,  that  I  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  making  necessity 
in  the  order  of  nature  antecedent  to  die  existence  of  God.  Such  necessity  is 
an  abstraction  of  whidi  I  can  form  no  idea,  and  seems  to  me  as  unintelligible 
as  the  Fate  of  the  heathens,  to  which  gods  and  men  were  alike  subject.  Both, 
I  suspect,  are  words,  and  nothing  more. 

I  proceed  to  lay  before  you  arguments  which  are  more  level  to  comjnon 
capacities. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  already  observed,  that  when  we  speak  of  Grod, 
we  mean  a  Being  possessed  of  every  possible  perfection ;  because  if  only  one 
were  wanting,  we  could  conceive  another  being  still  more  perfect  than  he  to 
whom  we  had  first  directed  our  attention ;  and  that  other  would  be  Grod.  We 
unite  in  one  assemblage  all  the  extellencies  which  we  observe  in  creatures, 
firee  firom  mixture  and  limitation ;  we  join  to  these  every  other  excellence  which 
we  can  conceive,  although  in  creatures  no  trace  of  it  should  appear ;  and  we 
refer  all,  whether  communicable  or  incommunicable,  to  the  Divine  nature,  as 
their  proper  and  original  subject.  Now,  the  limited  nature  of  creatures  is  ev- 
idently an  imperfection ;  and  it  is  because  such  is  our  judgment,  that  we  con- 
sider those  creatures  which  can,  if  I  may  speak  so,  enlarge  their  being  by  the 
power  of  locomotion,  as  having  an  advantage  above  those  which  are  fixed  to  a 
particular  place.  If  vegetables  were  sentient  beings,  we  should  deem  animals 
superior  to  them,  for  this  single  reason,  that  they  were  not  like  them  attached 
to  the  soil.  And  among  the  qualities  which  exalt  angels  above  men,  this  is 
one,  that  although  they  cannot  be  in  more  places  than  one  at  the  same  time, 
yet  they  can  pass  from  heaven  to  earth«  and  successively  visit  the  various  parts 
of  creation.  The  limited  nature  of  man  is  manifestly  the  cause  of  his  imper- 
fection. His  sensations,  enjoyments,  and  operations,  are  confined  to  a  narrow 
sphere,  beyond  which  events  are  taking  place  over  which  he  has  no  control,  . 
and  sources  of  happiness  exist,  from  which  he  can  draw  no  supply.  Hence 
fancy  in  its  dreams  has  sometimes,  with  a  view  to  remedy  this  defect,  invested 
him  with  a  power  to  transport  hfcnself  from  place  to  place  at  hi*  pleasure. 
The  result  is,  that  in  our  opinion  it  is  better  for  a  being  to  be  in  many  places 
than  in  few,  to  be  in  all  glaces  than  in  many.  To  suppose,  therefore,  God  to 
exist  only  in  one  part  of  the  universe,  to  be  in  heaven  but  not  upon  earth,  to 
circumscribe  his  essence  within  any  boundaries  however  widely  extended, 
would  be  to  conceive  of  him  as  similar  to  his  creatures.  It  would  be  easy  to 
imagine  a  being  still  more  perfect,  for  certainly  he  would  be  more  perfect  who 
was  present  at  the  same  time  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  Thus  it  appears  that  it 
is  agreeable  to  reason  to  ascribe  immensity  to  God. 

*  Piflcourae  conceroing  the  Being  aud  Attributes  of  God,  p.  44. 
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In  the  second  place,  immeiuiity  is  necessarily  implied  in  tiie  other  perfections 
of  the  divine  nature ;  or  those  perfections  are  such,  that  unless  the  di^ne  na- 
ture were  immense,  they  would  not  belong  to  it.  What  the  perfections  or 
God  are,  and  that  he  is  actually  possessed  of  them,  will  be  aflerwards  shewn ; 
and  in  the  mean  tikne,  we  may  be  permitted  to  assume  their  existence.  Every 
sound  theist  ascribes  infinite  perfections  to  God,  infinite  power,  infinite  wis* 
dom,  infinite  goodness,  and  consequently  must  believe  his  essence  to  be  infinite ; 
for  it  would  be  a  manifest  absurdity  to  suppose  a  Being  to  have  infinite  per- 
fections and  a  finite  nature,  to  be  limited  and  unlimited  at  the  same  time.  It 
is  one  of  our  dearest  conceptions,  that  the  degree  of  any  quality  must  be  rela- 
tive to  the  nature  in  which  it  is  inherent,  as  the  efiect  is  proportioned  to  the 
cause.  We  are  sometimes  surprised  to  find  a  degree  of  power  in  certain 
creatures,  much  exceeding  what  their  appearance  had  led  us  to  expect ;  but  we 
are  never  led  to  think  that  it  may  be  indefinitely  increased  so  as  to  be  equal  to 
every  possible  effect.  It  will  be  readily  granted,  that  the  divine  understanding 
is  infinite,  or  that  God  knows  all  things  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
creation.  The  question  of  the  Psdmist  contains  its  own  answer :  **  He  that 
planted  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear  ?  He  that  formed  the  eye^  shall  he  not  see  ? 
He  that  teacheth  man  knowledge,  shall  not  he  know  ?"*  The  source  of  in- 
teUigence  must  be  an  intelligent  Being ;  the  Maker  of  all  things  must  be  ac- 
quainted with  his  own  works.  But  how  should  he  know  every  thing  in  the 
universe,  ample  as  its  boundaries  are,  and  innumerable  as  are  the  substances  of 
which  it  is  composed,  if  he  had  a  local  habitation  in  a  particular  portion  of 
Space  ?  Some  things  would  be  too  distant  to  be  seen,  or  too  minute  to  be  ob- 
served, or  transacted  in  such  secrecy  as  to  be  unknown  to  all  who  were  not 
present  on  the  spot  The  universal  and  particular  knowledge  of  God,  his 
knowledge  of  all  creatures  without  the  exception  of  the  least  or  the  most  obscure, 
and  of  aU  the  circumstances  relating  to  them,  endlessly  diversified  and  oflen 
too  subtile  and  slender  to  be  the  objects  of  human  observation,  presupposes  his 
immediate  presence  on  the  scene  of  their  existence.  There  is  no  intelligible 
way  of  accounting  for  his  infinite  knowledge,  but  that  of  the  Psalmist:  **  Thou 
compassesi  my  path,  and  my  lying  down,  and  art  acquainted  with  all  my  ways. 
For  there  is  not  a  word  in  my  tongue,  but,  lo,  O  Lord,  thou  knowest  it  alto- 
gether. Thou  hast  beset  me  behind  and  before,  and  laid  thine  hand  upon  me.'t 
I  might  farther  illustrate  this  point,  by  shewing  that  the  almighty  power  of 
God  presupposes  &e  infinity  of  his  essence,  but  the  observations  which  might 
be  made  will  occur  under  the  next  argument 

In  the  third  place,  the  immensiQr  of  the  Divine  Being  may  be  proved  from 
his  works.  The  creation  of  aU  things  out  of  nothing,  required  almighty  power. 
The  power  of  God.  is  not  something  distinct  from  his  essence,  but  is  his  es- 
sence itself  in  energy,  or  God  himself  working".  But  we  cannot  conceive  any 
being  to  act  where  it  is  not ;  the  action  of  every  being  with  which  we  are 
.  acquainted,  supposes  its  presence.  The  actions  of  men  are  confined  to  the 
spot  on  which  Uiey  reside ;  and  if  they  are  said  to  act  at  a  distance,  it  is  in  a 
figurative  sense,  because  ^eir  orders  are  executed  by  persons  employed  in 
tl^ir  servioe.  But  God  made  use  of  no  ministers,  or  subordinate  agents,  in  the 
work  of  creation,  and  must  therefore  have  been  present  in  every  portion  of 
space  where  any  being  exists  hesides  himself. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  providential  government  of  the  universe,  we 
shall  be  led  to  the  same  conclusion  respecting  the  omnipresence  of  God. 
Reason  and  revelation  concur  in  bearing  testimony  to  this  truth,  that  the  sys- 
tem of  nature  is  sustained  by  the  same  power  which  raised  it  out  of  nothing. 
To  imagine,  that  after  it  was  arranged  and  subjected  to  certain  laws,  it  was 
kft  to  itself;  and  that  it  moves,  like  a  well  constructed  machine,  without  requi 
•  PBalm  sd?.9,  MX  t  P»»lm  anodx.  3—6. 
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ring  the  interference  of  the  artist,  is  an  opinion  which  no  man  would  adopt 
after  due  reflection,  and  which  in  reality  renders  the  universe  independent  oi 
Its  Maker.  The  laws  of  nature,  to  which  its  order  and  preservation  are 
ascribed,  are  nothing  but  ^e  established  and  uniform  methods  according  to 
which  his  power  is  exerted.  But  where  the  effect  is,  there  also  must  be  the 
cause ;  where  we  see  displays  of  power,  there  we  should  seek  for  him  to 
whom  the  power  belongs.  We  observe  a  variety  of  changes  taking  place,  and 
we  can  often  discover  the  immediate  causes  or  antecedents ;  but  we  do  not 
perceive  the  link  which  connects  them.  We  know  that  power  is  exerted ;  but 
the  more  we  reflect,  the  more  we  are  convinced  that  the  conclusion  of  sound 
philosophy  is  just  that  it  is  not  the  power  of  creatures  but  of  the  Creator.  All 
the  movements  which  we  observe  in  the  universe,  are  so  many  proofs  of  a 
present  Deity.  Although  he  is  not  visible  to  mortal  eyes,  yet  all  nature  pro- 
claims him  to  be  near. 

Where,  I  ask,  is  the  region  in  which  God  may  not  be  found?  Go  to  the 
most  dismal  spot  upon  the  globe ;  to  a  spot,  if  such  exists,  where  no  plant 
vegetates,  and  no  animal  breathes ;  in  this  dreaiy  solitude  you  shall  trace  him 
in  the  eternal  snQw  which  covers  it,  in  the  rocks  which  rear  their  dark  pinnacles 
to  the  sky,  and  in  the  waves  which  beat  upon  its  melancholy  shores!  Retire 
to  a  wilderness  impressed  with  no  mark  of  human  footsteps,  and  you  shall 
perceive  him  in  every  thing  which  lives,  in  the  waving  grassland  the  flowers 
which  "waste  their  sweetness  in  the  desert  air;^'  for  all  live,  and  move,  and 
have  their  being  in  him !  Lift  your  eyes  to  the  heavens,  and  contemplate  the 
splendid  bodies  which  are  scattered  there  in  magnificent  profusion.  Remark 
their  number,  their  magnitude,  their  revolutions,  and  their  order ;  tod  then 
tell  me,  what  could  sustain  them,  what  could  guide  them  in  their  course,  what 
could  prevent  them  from  running  to  confusion,  but  the  arm  of  Omnipotence 
which  holds  them  in  its  grasp  ?  Look  into  the  abysses  of  space  at  a  distance 
from  us  which  overpower  the  imagination:  who  kindled  the  living  fires  with 
which  they  glow  ?  who  nourishes  the  flame  which  has  burned  with  undimin- 
ished brightness  for  thousands  of  years?  Is  it  not  the  same  Being  who 
breathed  into  our  nostrils  the  breath  of  life  ?  *'  Every  thing  which  you  see,  is 
God,"  said  an  ancient  poet.  We  may  object  to  his  language,  as  confounding 
^e  Worker  with  his  wo^ks;  but  with  a  slight  alteration  we  may  say,  that 
every  object  which  meets  our  eye  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  in  Uie  ex* 
pause  above  us,  announces  Uie  presence  of  God.  By  him  the  sun  shines,  the 
winds  blow,  the  earth  is  clothed  with  vegetation,  and  the  tides  of  the  ocean 
rise  and  fall.  Every  where  he  exists  in  the  fulness  of  perfection.  The  uni- 
verse is  a  magnificent  temple^  erected  by  his  own  hands,  in  which  He  whom 
the  heaven  of  hea<vens  cannot  contain,  manifests  himself  to  his  intelligent 
creatures.     The  Divine  inhabitant  fills  it,  and  every  part  shines  with  his  glory. 

It  may  "occur  to  you,  that  these  argument's  prove  only  the  omnipresence  of 
God,  or  his  presence  throughout  the  whole  creation,  to  know,  to  uphold,  and 
to  govern  it.  It  is  acknowledged  that  this  is  the  amount  of  the  evidence ;  but 
no  person,  I  presume,  who  has  gone  so  far,  will  choose  to  stop  and  say.  This 
is  the  limit  of  creation,  and  the  limit  also  of  the  Divine  essence.  No  reason 
could  be  assigned  for  circumscribing  it;  but  as  we  ha;re  found  it  in  every  step 
of  our  progress  through  the  universe,  we  naturally  conclude,  that  if  we  could 
pursue  the  search,  we  should  find  it  where  it  exists  alone.  He  who  believes 
that  die  power  of  God  is^  almighty,  will  not  doubt  that  he  could  create  new 
worlds,  and  therefore  must  admit,  Uiat  as  he  could  not  act  t^here  he  is  not,  he 
is  present  where  no  sun  shines  and  no  planet  rolls.  Fbr  all  practical  purposes, 
it  is  enough  to  know  that  he  fills  heaven  and  earth;  but  truth  requires  us  to 
acknowledge  the  absolute  immensity  of  his  nature,  because  if  he  were  bounded 
by  creation,  we  could  conceive  a  Being  still  greater,  and  that  Being  would  be  God« 
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In  reflectiiig  upon  this  subject,  great  edition  is  necessary  to  aroid  ideas  dero- 
gatory to  the  honour  of  God,  and  inconsistent  with  the  spirituality  of  his  nature. 
Immensity  we  are  apt  to  coi^bund  with  extension,  because  we  are  accustomed 
to  think  only  of  the  presence  of  bodies  which  fill  space  by  their  dimensions, 
and  can  be  made  to  occupy  a  larger  portion  of  it  only  by  being  extended. 
Thus,  light  fills  the  solar  system  by  means  of  rays  propagated  in  ^  directions 
from  the  sun.  In  like  manner,  the  atmosphere  is  difi^ed  over  the  whole 
globe,  and  while  it  rests  in  the  rallies,  surrounds  by  extension  the  tops  of  the 
highest  mountains,  being  a  substance  composed  of  parts  placed  one  beyond 
another.  This  idea,  so  familiar  to  our  minds,  we  carry  along  with  us  in  our 
speculations  concerning  the  Supreme  Being,  forgetting  that  as  he  is  a  Spirit, 
it  is  totally  inapplicable.  We  believe  that  created  spirits  have  a  place,  so  that 
it  may  be  said  that  they  are  Aere,  but  not  there  s  but  we  cannot  conceive  them 
literally  to  fill  a  portion  of  space,  without  contradicting  ourselves,  and  assign- 
ing to  them  one  of  the  properties  of  body  at  the  very  moment  when  we  speak 
x>f  them  as  incorporeal.  No  man  woyid  say  that  the  soul  fills  a  particular 
part  of  the  body,  or  that  the  place  of  an  angel  has  dimensions ;  for  it  would 
follow  that  spirits,  lik^  bodies,  would  be  greater  or  less,  that  they  might  be 
divided,  expanded,  or  compressed ;  that  is,  that  they  are  spirits  and  not  spirits ; 
or  that  there  are  no  such  beings  as  spirits,  and  those  which  are  called  such, 
are  animated  matter  in  an  invisible  form.  To  suppose,  then,  the  immensity 
of  the  Divine  essence  to  consist  in  boundless  extension,  is  to  materialize  the 
Deity,  for  that  which  is  extended  has  parts,  and  what  has  parts  is  not  a  spirit. 
Extension  consists  ih  the  addition  of  parts,  each  occupying  a  certain  portion 
of  space.  Infinite  extension  is  impossible ;  the  addition  of  parts  might  go  on 
for  ever,  and  the  aggregate  be  always  increasing,  but  it  could  never  be  actually 
infinite.  When  men  Uilk  of  an  infinite  series,  they  cannot  mean,  if  they  re- 
flect, a  series  which  at  this  moment  is  actually  infinite,  but  a  series  which  is 
running  on  m  infinitum^  or  never  comes  to  an  end.  In  the  nature  of  things, 
it  cannot  be  that  the  Divine  essence  is  infinitely  extended.  When  each  part 
is  finite,  the  whole  cannot  be  infinite. 

We  must  therefore  form  a  dififerent-idea  of  the  Divine  immensity;  or  rather, 
while  we  deny  that  the  Divine  essence  is  extended,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
we  cannot'  comprehend  its  immensity.  «*Such  knowledge  ia  too  wonderful 
for  us ;  it  is  high,  we  cannot  attain  unto  it."*  God,  it  has  been  said,  is  wholly 
in  the  whole  world,  yet  so  as  to  be  wholly  in  each  of  its  parts ;  he  co-exists 
with  the  world,  which  is  divided  into  parts^  but  without  parts  in  himself,  and 
in  an  indivisible  manner.  Wherever  he  is,  he  is  wholly  in  all  things,  yet  beyond 
all ;  included  in  no  place,  and  excluded  from  none ;  and  not  so  much  in  a  place, 
because  finite  cannot  comprehend  infinite,  as  in  himself;  and  hence  the  Rah* 
bies  call  him  place^  to  intimate  that  he  is  not  contained  in  place,  but  contains 
all  things  in  himself.  The  Schoolmen  have  said  that  God  i9  every  wherQ 
present  instar  puncti^  like  a  point  Dr.  Owen  remarks,  that  their  design  wa« 
to  express  how  God  is  not  in  a  place,  rather  than  how  he  is.  t  He  is  not  pre* 
sent  like  bodies  which  have  dimensions.  Dr.  Clarke  pronounces  the  expression 
to  be  altogether  unintelligible,  but  adds,  '*  thst  which  we  can  moat  safely  afiirm, 
and  which  no  atheist  can  say  is  absurd,  and  which  nevertheless  is  sufficient  to 
all  wise  and  good  purposes,  is  this :  that  whereas  all  finite  and  created  beings 
can  be  present  but  in  one  definite  place  at  once,  and  corporeal  beings  even  in 
that  one  place  very  imperfectly  and  unequally,  to  any  purpose  of  power  and 
activity,  only  by  the  successive  motion  of  different  members  and  organs  ;  tho 
Supreme  Cause,  on  the  contrary,  being  an  infinite  and  most  simple  essence, 
and  comprehending  all  things  perfeedy  in  himself,  is  at  all  times  eqtuxUy 
present,  both  in  his  simple  essence,  and  by  the  immediate  and  perfect  exercisf 
*  PhOid  cjojtix.  6.  t  Vindici*  EvaogelioB,  p.  54. 
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of  all  hk  attiibatefl,  to  every  point  of  the  boundfess  intmensity,  as  if  it  w^ 
reallj  all  but  one  single  point."* 

Here  we  must  stop,  lest  pushing  ont  inquiries  too  far,  we  involve  Ourselves 
in  confusion,  and  darken  counsel  by  words  withotlt  knowledge.  We  are  in 
the  utmost  danger  of  doing  so  upon  d  subject  confessetQy  mysterious ;  and  in 
attempting  to  be  profound,  we  may  cease  to  be  rational,  and  make  use  of  ex- 
pressions which  neither  we  nor  any  other  person  can  understand.  God  is 
present  in  every  point  of  space  after  the  manner  of  a  spirit,  and  is  present 
every  where  in  all  the  fulness  of  perfection. 

Some  philosophers  have  indulged  themselves  in  curious  speculations  about 
space.  God  has  been  called  the  ntbstraium  of  space ;  or  in  other  words,  as 
space  is  supposed  to  be  necessarily  existing,  and  yet  is  not  itself  a  substance, 
it  supposes  a  substance  of  which  it  is  a  prpperty;  namely  God,  who  exists  by 
necessity  of  nature.  It  is  true  that  we  cannot  conceive  space  to  be  annihilated, 
and  it  may^  therefore  be  said  necessarily  to  exist ;  but  if  it  were  certain  that 
there  is  no  God,  its  annihilation  would  still  be  inconceivable ;  although  in  that 
case  it  would  not  be  a  property  of  any  thing,  but  would  subsist  by  itself,  If  it 
beany  thing,  and  notmerely  a  mode,  or  the  relation  of  beings  to  one  another  in 
respect  of  situation.  Some  have  proceeded  farther,  and  maintained  that  spabe 
is  God,  because  it  is  infinite,  eternal,  immutable,  and  self-existent,  as  well  as 
impassible  and  indivisible.  It  has  been  objected,  ^atif  space  be  God  himself, 
all  bodies  are  situated  in  God  as  in  their  proper  place^  and  each  of  them  occu- 
pies a  greater  or  less  portion  of  his  essence  according  to  its  size;  that  the 
Divine  Being,  although  immeasurable  as  a  whole,  has  millions  of  parts  which 
are  measurable  by  feet,  yards,  and  Iniles,  and  one  part  of  him  is  larger  than 
another;  that  every  part  of  space  contsdns  the  Divine  perfections  Tsomplete,  or 
only  apart  of  them,  according  to  its  dimensions,  a  certain  measure  of  his  wis- 
dom, and  holiness,  and  goo<mess ;  and  that  as  a  spirit  b  not  extended,  space 
ean  neither  be  God  himself  nor  a  property  of  his  essence,  to  which  it  is  as 
absurd  to  ascribe  extension  as  it  would  be  to  ascribe  thou^t  to  a  stone.  1 
have  deemed  it  proper  to  take  notice  of  l^ese  speculations,  because  they  have 
been  broached  by  ingenious  men.  They  are  more  curious  tiian  useful,  and 
perhaps  they  would  be  more  justly  characterized  as  presumptuous.  We  can 
hardly,  in  speaking  of  them,  avoid  expressing  ourselves  in  a  manner  not  very 
consistent  with  the  reverence  due  to  that  great  and  awfiil  Being  in  whose  pre- 
sence we  constantly  are. 

The  omnipresence  of  God  does  not  imply  that  h^  essence  is  mixed  with 
his  creatures,  as  the  atmosphere  is  in  contact  with  the  various  substances  upon 
earth,  enters  into  the  bodies  of  animals  and  vegetables,  and  is  incorporated  with 
them.  He  is  indeed  most  intimately  present  With  them,  more  intimately  pre- 
sent than  they  are  with  one  another.  He  is  around  them,  if  we  may  speak 
so,  and  within  them ;  he  resides  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  their  souls ;  he  an- 
imates them,  upholds  them,  and  exerts  his  energy  throughout  their  whole 
frame ;  but  still  between  him  and  them  there  is  a  periect  and  eternal  distinction^ 
His  presence  neither  deifies  them,  nor  makes  him  a  partaiker  of  their  infirmi- 
ties. He  is  not  a  component  pari  of  the  universe,  as  th6y  supposed  who 
believed  him  to  be  the  soul  of  Uie  world ;  he  holds  it  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand,  to  use  the  sublime  language  of  Scripture,  but  is  as  completely  separated 
from  it,  as  if  he  dwelt  beyond  its  boundaries :  he  fills  it,  but  without  commix- 
tion.  It  by  no  means  follows  firom  the  immensity  of  God,  that  we  may  ad- 
dress our  prayers  to  particular  parts  of  the  universe,  as  some  have  alleged, 
pleading  in  favour  of  idolatry,  that  creatures  may  be  worshipped  because  the 
Creator  is  present  in  them.  It  is  indeed  a  proper  conclusion  htm  this  doctrine, 
ftat  our  worship  should  not  be  confined  to  a  particular  spot,  because  throughout 
*  Dtte.  00  Being  and  Auributet,  p.  48. 
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die  whole  world  he  is  equally  near  to  us  in  his  essence  and  peiiecti<Mis,  ready 
to  bear  us,  and  able  to  help  us.  But  the  argument,  that  a  creature  may  be 
w<Nnhipped  on  aecount  of  his  presence  wUh  it,  is  obviously  fadse  fc^  this  rea^ 
son,  that  although  he  is  with  and  in  that  creature,  it  does  not  partake  of  his 
essence,  and  is  endowed  with  none  of  his  perfections.  God  is  as  distinct  from 
it  as  if  he  were  separated  by  local  d]0tance ;  and  the  argument,  by  conchiding 
too  mudi,  eoneluaes  nothing.  It  would  convert  all  the  psgrts  of  nature  into 
objects  of  worship,  because  God  ib  as  muoh'pres^U  wiih.  the  meanest  reptile 
as  with  the  highest  spirit,  with  the  dods  of  the  vaBey  as  with  the  sun  in  the 
heavens. 

Again,  we  must  not  suppose,  that  in  consequence  of  Us  presence  with  crea- 
tures, God  is  affected  by  &em,  as  we  are  by  4he  ol^ects  which  are  near  to  us. 
Some  objects  are  disagreeable  to  our  senses,  and  cause  pain  or  disgust;  and 
various  enkotions  are  exoitied  in  our  minds  by  external  things  as  well  as  by  our 
own  thoughts.  Our  happiness  is  in  a  great  measure  dependent  upon  the  influ- 
ences to  which  we  are  exposed ;  and  we  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
abstraet  ourselves  froijEi  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed.  But  the 
Divine  nature  is  not  passive,  or  liaUe  to  impressions ;  and  hence,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  schools,  Grod  is  ii  pure  act,  always  in  eneigy  but  never  acted 
upon*  With  respect  to  material  objeots,  it  is  certain  that  £eir  general  power 
to  affect  us  arises  from  the-material  organs  of  our  bo<ties,  and  their  particular 
effect  is  owing  to  our  peculiar  constitution.  We  cannot  conceive,  that  if  we 
were  pme  spirits,  matter  eould  operate  upon  us  as  it  does  at  present;  and  it  is 
even  certain,,  that  if  our  organs  had  been  differently  formed,  substances  and 
objects'  which  we  offensive  to  us  would  have  been  grateful.  This  is  evident 
horn,  the  history,  of  animated  beings,  among  which  we  discover  a  great  vsoriety 
of  habits  and  tastes ;  so  that  pla^  which  some  shun  are  the  favourite  resorts 
of  others,  and  substances  which  one  rejects,  furnish  high  gratification  to 
another.  No  error,  therefore,  could  be  more  gross  than  to  think,  that  it  would 
in  any  degree  impair  the  happiness,  of  God  to  be  present  in  places  which  would 
excite  uneasy  sensations  in  us>  These  sensations  are  merely  relative,  and 
beside^  are  excited  by  means  of  corporeal  organs ;  and,  consequently,  we 
judge  of  God  by  ourselves,  when  we  imagine  that  one  place  would  be  less 
agreeable  to  him  than  another.  Our  minds  3so  are  subject  to.in^>resslQns  from 
the  conversation,  the  conduct,  and  the  condition  of  our  ^ow  men,  all  which 
are  calculated  to  make  us  cheerful  or  melancholy,  to  incite  us  to  good  or  to 
tempt  us  to  evil.  But  an  ii^itely  perfect  and  independent  Being,  is  an  urn-* 
disturbed  spectator  of  human  things^  As  a  moral  Being,  he  approves  or  dis« 
approves,  yet  without  imy  commotion,  of  mind ;  and  Ms  pe^ce  is  not  more 
afiected  than  ours  i»  by  the  sportive  flight,  the  contests  aiid  the  sufferings  of 
insects.  Hie  praises  of  mortals  add  nothing  to  his  blessedness,  which  is  id- 
ready  perfect ;  nor  do  their  crimes  and  blasphemies  diminish  it  He  is  in 
heaven,  on  earth,  and  in  hell ;  but  independent  of  time  and  place,  he  enjoys 
the  profound  repose  of  all-sufficien^.  We  change  him  into  a  being  like  our- 
selves, when  we  fear  lest  his  intimate  presence  widi  creatures  should  degrade 
his  dignity  or  interrupt  his  felici^.  '*  If  thou  sinnest,  what  dost  thou  against 
him  ?  or  if  thy  transgressions  be  multiplied,  what  dost  thou  unto  him  ?  If 
thou  be  righteous,  what  givest  thou  him ?  <nr  what  receiveth  he  of  thy  hand? 
Thy  wickedness  may  hurt  a  man  as  thou  art,  and  thy  righteousness  may  profit 
the  son  of  man.  "* 

The  doctrine  of  the  Divine  omnipresence  is  not  inconsistent  with  those  pas 
sages  of  Scriptui^,  which  represent  God  as  peculiarly  present  in  certain  places 
and  with  certain  individualr.     To  superficial  thinkers,  it  may  seem  to  be  an 
objectien  that  he  is  said  to  have  resided  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem ;  to  be  in 

•  Job  UX1.  ft-8. 
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the  souk  of  good  men,  and  to  dwell  in  the  hearen  of  heatens.  A  rery  litde 
attention  it  siiffident  to  a  right  understanding  o(  anch^expreeaiona.  It  ia  ob- 
Tiooa  that  they  were  not  intended  to  soggeat  the  idea  thai  the  Dirine  eaaenoe 
is  confined  to  any  of  those  placea,  becaose,  while  God  is  said  to  be  in  one  of 
ihem^  he  is  aaid  at  the  same  time  to  be  in  the  others ;  to  be  in  hearen,  for  ex 
ample,  while  he  was  in  the  temple ;  to  be  with  angels^  in  glory,  aa  well  as  with 
men  upon  earth ;  to  be  with  all  good  men  •scattered  over  tl^  maheeof  the  globe, 
and  not  merely  with  one  or  two  liiring  together.  The  design  plainly  is  to  state, 
that  in  the  places  referred  to,  diera  are  particnlar  manifestations  fk  his  glory. 
He  was  present  in  the  temple  by  a  risible  symbol,  a  brightness  which  appear- 
ed  between  the  chembim  in  the  holy  of  holies.  €ro  now  to  the  spot  on  which 
it  stood,  and  you  shall  see  no  token  of  him  more  than  in  the  dark  rfeeesa  of  a 
heathen  temple ;  but  God  is  still  there  in  his  invisible  and  mysterious  essence. 
He  is  present  in  the  sov^  of  good  men  by  the  operations  o(  his  Spirit,  who 
iUmninates,  sanctifies,  and  comforts  them ;  but  he  is  present  also  in  the  souls 
of  bad  men,  although  he  does  not  reveal  himself  by  the  gracious  exertion  of  his 
power.  He  is  present  in  heaven  by  a  clearer  and  more  impressive  display  of 
his  infinite  excellencies,  and  more  ample  emanations  of  his  love,  than  he  has 
given  in  any  other  part  of  creation  ;  but  he  is  present  also  in  hell,  where  the 
terrors  of  his  power  and  justice  are  manifested  in  the  punishment  of  the  finally 
impenitent.     In  respect  of  his  essence,  there  Is  no  place  where  Ckxl  is  more 

S resent  than  in  another,  nor  any  person  to  whom  he  is  nearer  than  to  another^ 
ut,  in  some  places,  he  discovers  himself  more  distinctly  to  the  external  s^n^ 
ses,  or  the  internal  fedings  of  his  creatures ;  there  are  openings  in  ^be  cloud, 
through  which  the  rays  of  light  are  transmitted,  and  turning  our  ey^  to  tliem, 
we  say,  God  is  there,  without  supposing  that  he  is  not  where  we  do  not  per- 
ceive him.  I  conclude  with  the  words  of  the  Psalmist :  **  Whither  shall  I  go 
Irom  thy  Spirit,  or  whither  shall  I  flee  firom  thy  presence  T  If  lascend  up 
into  heaven,  thou  art  there ;  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold,  thou  art  there. 
If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
sea ;  even  there  ^all  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  tky  right  hand  shall  hold  me.  If 
I  say,  surely  the  darkness  shall  cover  me;  even  the  night  shall  be  light  about 
me.  Tea  the  darkness  hideth  not  firom  thee ;  but  the  night  shineth  as  the  day : 
the  darkness  and  the  light  are  botH  alike  to  thee.''* 

The  doctrine  ofthe  Divine  immensity  fiiirnishes  a  powerful  motive  to  restrain 
US  from  sin.  We  are  continually  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  every  deviation 
from  hb  law  exposes  us4o  his  displeasure.  When  men  are  about  to  commit 
iniquity,  they  retire  into  their  closets,  and  shut  the  door,  or  seek  out  some  oth- 
er solitary  place  where  there  is  no  spectator.  They  look  this  way  and  that 
way,  that  there  may  be  no  witness  of  their  unlawful  deeds ;  and  having  thus 
secured  themselves,  they  dismiss  all  fear.  But  let  them  stop,  and  look  again. 
Is  there  not  One  near  who  has  escaped  their  observation,  because  he  appears 
only  to  the  e3re  of  the  mind,  and  who  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  ten  thousand 
human  witnesses  ?  Tes ;'  there  is  an  eye  which  sees  them  in  the  darkest 
recess,  and  which  menaces  with  death  and  eternal  misery  every  soul  of  man 
that  doth  evil.  And. where  shall  they  find  a  refuge  from  his  vengeance? 
"  Though  they  dig  into  hell,  thence  shafi  mine  hand  take  them ;  though  they 
climb  up  to  heaven,  thence  will  I  bring  them  down."t 

Again,  from  the  omnipresence  of  God  there  arises  a  powerful  argument  for 
sincerity  in  religion,  because  he  is  not  only  around  us  to  take  notice  of  our 
actions,  but  within  us  to  observe  our  Noughts  and  volitions.  Men  may  mis- 
take our  motives ;  but  his  judgment  is  necessarily  unerring,  be<»use  the  whole 
case  is  before  him.  He  approves,  and  will  reward  the  upright,  whatever  un- 
snaritable  constructions  an  -uncandid  world  may  put  upon  tl^ir  conduct :  He 
*  P».  cxniz.  7—12.  t  Amos  ix.  2. 
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iibhoTS,  and  will  expose  to  publie  scorn  the  hypocrite,  who  gained  the  applaose 
of  virtae  by  his  studied  aiujl  successful  imitation  of  it.  How  justly  does  he 
deserve  his  doom!  he  is  guilty;  and  how  audacious  is  his  impiety!  he  is 
guilty  of  acting  a  base  part,  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  the  Searcher 
of  hearts. 

Lastly,  to  the,  righteous  this  doctrine  is  a  source  of  abundant  consolation. 
In  every  place  they  meet  a  friend,  a  protector,  and  a  father.  Does  the  voice 
of  thunder,  or  the  raging  of  the  ocean,  or  the  fury  of  the  tempest,  announce 
his  presence  ?  They  have  nothing  to  fear,  for  love  to  them  presides  over  the 
commotions  of  the  elements.  Do-they  perceive  Him  in  the  more  tranquil  scenes 
of  nature,  in  the  silent  progress  of  vegetation,  in  the  smiles  of  the  heavens, 
and  in  the  regular  beneficence  which  supplies  Uieir  returning  wants,  and  diffu- 
ses so  much  happiness  among  all  classes  of  animated  beings?  Oh!  how 
delightful  the  thought  that  He,  |n  whom  they  repose  confidence,  is  so  near  that 
they  may  always  assure  themselves  of  ready  and  effectual  aid !  This  thought 
is  ntted  to  enliven  every  scene,  and  to  sweeten  every  condition.  It  will  jaiSke 
the  springs  of  joy  burst  out  in  the  parched  and  thirsty  wilderness,  and  clothe 
the  nailed  and  cheeriess  waste  with  verdure.  It  will  give  a  relish  to  a  dry 
morsel,  and  a  cup  of  cold  water.  It  will  lighten  the  pressure  of  poverty,  and 
soothe  the  pangs  of  affliction.  .  It  will  dissipate  the  horrors  of  a  dungeon,  and 
console  the  exile  from  his  country  and  his  friends.  How  transporting  the 
thought^  that  we  cannot  go  where  God  is  not !  A  good  man  may  be  bereaved 
of  his  reputation,  his  liberty,  his  earthly  aU;  but  the  deadly  hatred  of  his 
enemies  can  never  so  far  succeed  as  to  draw  from  him  the  mournful  complaint, 
**  Ye  have  taken  away  my  God,  and  what  have  I  more?"  With  whatever 
afflictions  his  faith  and  patience  may  be  tried,  and  whatever  change  of  circum- 
stances a  wise  providence  may  appoint  him  to  undergo,  although  there  should 
be  no  human  heart  to  sympathbe  with  him,  and  no  kind  hand  to  perform  the 
offices  of  friendship,  he  can  express  his  faith  and  joy  in  the  words  of  an  an- 
cient saint,  ** Nevertheless  I  am  continually  with  thee;  thou  boldest  me  by 
my  right  hand.  Thoo  wilt  g#le  me  by  Uiy  connsel,  and  afWrward  receive 
me  to  thy  glory."* 


LECTURE  XX. 


ON  GOD. 


Immutability  of  God— Prooft-^Immufability  of  the  Existence,  the  Knovrledge,  the  Counrals,  the 
Monl  PerfectiOM)  and  the  Felicity  of  God — Immutability  not  ioconnftent  with  the  act  of  Crea- 
tkNi,  the  doctrine  of  the  locaroatkitt,  or  the  languager  of  the  Scriptarea— Practical  ReBectiont. 

We  have  found  that  the  universe  is  not  eternal  and  independent,  but  that 
there  is  a  Being  distinct  from  it,  who  was  anterior  in  existence  as  he  is  supe- 
rior in  dignity.  He  is  absolutely  eternal,  without  beginning  of  days  or  end 
of  life,  and  is  separated  from  matter  by  the  spirituality  of  his  essence.  We 
have  spoken  of  him  in  the  singular  number,  because  it  is  demonstrable  that  he 
is  strictly  One,  existing  alone  without  any  associate.  Unlike  the  gods  of  the 
headien  world,  he  is  not  attached  to  any  place,  but  exists  every  where,  unlimi- 
ted in  essence  as  he  is  in  duration.  To  a  Being,  of  whom  immensity  may  be 
predicated,  we  are  naturally  led  to  ascribe  all  conceivable  excellence.    His 

•  Fi.  Uxm.  33, 24. 
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iBfinite  BAtore  »  tfae  proper  mAjeet,  if  I  may  cp^  vo,  ^  emy  great  lal 
good,  every  renerable  and  amiable  quality  in  the  kigheet  degree. 

I  proceed  to  speak  of  his  imnmtebiUiy,  by  which  we  uBderstaad  not  oidy 
that  his  duration  is  permanent,  but  that  his  natnre  is  fixed,  immoTeeble,  nn- 
affected  by  external  causes ;  in  every  riespect  the  same  from  eternity  to  eternity. 
That  God  is  immutable,  is  a  doctriae  deari^  taught  in  the  Scripturesc  and  as 
we  shall  soon  see,  demonstrable  by  reason.  '*  I  am  Jehovah,  I  ehaage  not.*** 
«*Of  old  hast  Ihon  laid  the  fbuncktions' of  the  earth ;  and  the  heavens  are  the 
work  of  thy  hands.  They  shdl  perish,  but  thOu  shalt  endure ;  yea,  all  of 
them  shall  wax  eld  like  a  garment :  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  change  them,  and 
they  shall  be  changed :  But  thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  have  no 
end."t  *'  He  is  tlw  Father  of  lights,  with  Whom  is  no  tariableness,  neithev 
shadow  of  turning  ;^X  ^  ^^^  shining  with  perpetnal  splendour,  and  not  like 
the  ruler  of  the  day,  who  iB  sonietimeG  edSpsed  and  at  other  times  clouded, 
now  retires  from  ns  and  then  returns,  acoording  to  the  revolutions  of  the  year. 

Mutability  is  characteristic  of  all  created  beings.  The  'heavenly  bodies  are 
too  distant  for  ns  to  make  any  observations  upon  their  external  structure ;  and 
we  can  only  perceive  their  real  or  apparent  changes  of  place.  Upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  nothing  is  stationuy.  Its  aspect  is  varied  by  the  action  of  the 
elemoits,  and  by  interml  convulsions ;  even  the  rocks  decay,  std  are  some- 
times violently  removed  from  their  places.  Trees  grow  and  fade ;  animals 
appear  ax^  perish ;  -and  &an  man  himself  who  stands  highest  in  the  scale, 
what  is  more  inconstant  ?  His  body  passes  ftom  the  feebleness  of  infancy  to  the 
rigour  of  manhood,  and  ^en  sinks  into  the  infirmity  and  decrepitude  Of  old 
age.  His  mind  undergoes  a  similar  process;  its  powers  unfold,  flourish,  and 
decline.  With  respect  to  supeiicM'  beings,  it  is  certain  from  what  has  befallen 
some  of  them,  that  they  too  were  subject  to  mutation ;  that  the  stability  which 
others  enjoy  is  adventitious,  being  the  gift  of  their  Creator ;  and  that,  in  one 
respect,  even  they  are  not  permanent,  but  are  incessantly  advancing  to  higher 
degrees  of  knowledge  and  enjoyment 

The  immutability  of  Gk>d  may  be  provsi  from  his  necessary  existence. 
That  which  exists  by  necessity  of  nature,  by  the  same  necessity  exists  as  it 
is,  and  cannot  be  otherwise.  Absolute  necessity  has  no  relation  to  time ;  as  it 
does  not  result  from,  so  it  is  not  affected  by  circumstances.  Whatever  there- 
fore exists  by  such  a  necessity,  must  be  ahvays  the  same ;  the  same  now  as  it 
formerly  was ;  the  same  hereafter  as  it  now.  is.  With  respect  to  a  contingent 
being,  we  can  conceive  it  to  undergo  a  change  without  the  destruction  of  its 
essence:  there  is  no  contradiction  in  supposing  some  of  its  qualities  to  be 
altered,  \n  supposing  it  for  instance  to  become  less  wise,  less  active,  or  less 
virtuous  than  it  was.  The  reason  is,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
such  a  being,  which  necessarily  infers  its  continuance  in  a  particular  state.  But 
with  respect  to  a  necessary  being,  we  cannot  conceive  it  to  be  changed,  without 
taking  away  the  ground  of  its  existence,  if  this  expression  may  l^  permitted, 
or  losing  sight  of  necessity.  To  say  that  it  is  necessarily  existent  and  yet  may 
be  changed,  is  with  the  same  breath  to  say,  that  it  is  not  necessarily  existent. 
For  necessity  extends  to  the  mode  of  its  existence,  as  well  as  to  its  existence 
itself.  If  we  could  joonceive  a  being  to  be  changed  in  one  respect,  we  could 
conceive  it  to  be  <^ianged  in  another  respect ;  and  it  being  thus  evident,  that 
there  was  no  necessary  ground  of  its  existence,  we  could  conceive  it  to  cease 
to  exist.  Whatever,  therefore,  exists  by  qecessity  of  nature,  must  be  immu- 
table in  essence  and  in  all  essential  properties. 

Some  have  stated  this  argument  in  a  manner  somewhat  different,  and  as  they 
apprehend,  more  intelligible.     •*  The  existence  of  Gk)d  is  independent  of  bU 
will  and  power  whatsoever;  fipom  which  absolute  and  most  perfect  indepen- 
^  Mai.  iii.  6.  t  F«.  cii.  25—97.  $  Judm  i.  17. 
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deuce  follows  his  ]^rfect  immati^Oitj  and  incorraptibility.  For  there  is  no 
will  or  power,  either  in  hiouielf  or  in  any  other  being,  which  can  alter  his  ex- 
istence, seeing  it  is  not  subject  to  anj  will  or  power,"  it  being  certain  that,  as 
he  was  net  produced  by  another,  so  he  was  not  himself  the  cause  of  his 
existence.  **  No  wiU  or  power,  therefore,  can  possibly  produce  any  alteration 
in  his  existence  either  by  adding  or  taking  away,  or  in  any  respect  making  it 
other  than  what  it  is.  When  tfaere^is  no  cause,  there  cannot  be  an  effect: 
but  of  an  alteration  or  change  in  €k>d  there  is  no  possible  cause,  and  therefore 
this  efiect,  namely,  a  change  in  his  existence,  is  impossible ;  and  to  say  that 
this  is  possible  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  assert  that  he  might  be  the  cause  of 
nimself,  or  might  arise  out  of  nothing.  There  is  no  cause  of  a  change ;  and 
nothing  is  as  incapable  of  producing  one  efiect.  as  another,  can  no  m<nre  anni- 
hilate or  alter  exietence  than  produce  it." 

The  immutability  of  God  may  be  prored  from  the  perfect  simplicity  of  his 
esaence.  There  is  no  mixture  or  composition  in  it,  aad  consequently  there 
can  be  no  addition,  or  subtraction,  or  transposition  of  parts,  by  which  changes 
are  effected  in  bodies.  This,  it  may  be  said,  is  undeniable,  since  he  is  an  im- 
material being:  but  we  add,  thai? even  in  other  immaterial  beings,  there  is  some- 
thing which  may  be  called  composition,  but  w^h  hajs  no'  place  in  the  Divine 
essence.  Certain  qualities  are  indeed  inseparable  from  their  essence,  as  invisi- 
bility, indivisibility,  incorruptibleness,  and  thought,  but  ot|iers  they  may  or 
may  not  possess,  as  wisdom  and  holiness.  The  history  of  creatures  which 
are  immaterial,  as  angels  and  hvmaa  spirits^,  shews  that  such  qualities  may  be 
lost,  without  destroying  their  nature,  and  consequently  that  ^ey  are  superad- 
ded, and  not  essential.  The  perfections  of  Grod  cannot  be  considered  as  in 
this  sense  distinct  from  his  essence.  By  necessity  of  nature  he  is  what  he  is ; 
and  it  would  be  shb  express  a  contradiction  to  suppose  him  to  be  diipested  of  any 
of  his  attributes,  or  to  possess  them  in  a  less  or  a  greater  degree,  as  it  would 
be  to.  suppose  a  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  the  same  time.  The  essences  in 
fact  of  adl  things  are- immutable..  They  may  be  annihilated  by  the  power 
which  seated  them;  but  as  longws  they  continue  in  existence,  they  must  con- 
tinue what  they  are :  a  change  of  any  kind  would  be  the  destruction  of  their 
essence.  Now,  God  is  essentially  perfect,  and  is  therefore  incapri)le  of 
change,  fixed  and  immoyeable  firom  eternity  to  eternity. 

Once  more,  this  doctrine  may  be  illustrated  in  a  plainer  and  more  popular 
manner.  Every  change  is  to  the  worse^  or  to  the  better;  it  is  the  loss  of 
some  good  already  possessed,  or  the  attainment  of  a  greater  degree  of  excel- 
lence. We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  deterioration  of  created  beings. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  decay  and  dissolution  of  vegetable  and  animal  substan- 
ces, intelligent  creatures  of  the  highest  order  have  fallen  from  their  primitive 
innocence  and  .glory ;  man  has  lost  the  image  of  God,  Ae  noblest  ornament  of 
his  nature,  and  sunk  into  the  degradation  of  sin ;  the  wise  and  virtuous  often 
irelapse  into  fiolly  and  vice ;  genius  sometimes  expires  like  a  candle  burnt  down 
to  Ae  sodiet;  and  the  old  jnan  experiences  a  second  time  the  mental  and  cor- 
poreal debility  of  childhood.  But  no  cause  can  be  conceived  lor  a  similar 
change  in  that  great  Being,  who  is  not  subject  to  the  action  of  any  external 
power,  .and  contains  in  himself  no  principle  of  corruption.  Among  the  wild 
and  impious  imaginations,  which  are  daily  passing  through  the  mind,  no  man 
in  his  senses  ever  supposed  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Deity  might  be  dimin- 
bhed,  his  arm  might  be  enfeebled,  his  benevolence  might  be  exhausted,  or  his 
love  of  truth  and  justice  might  be  exchanged  fbr  a  disregard  of  moral  distinc- 
tions. We  irevolt  fW>m  the  idea  with  horror.  Itus  too  impious  even  for  the 
atheist  himself;  /or  if  he  believed  in  a  God,  he  woudd  exempt  him  from  all 
the  Infirmities  of  limited  and  dependent  beings. 
^  Creatures  often  undergo  a  change  to  the  better.    The  seed  ripens  into  a 
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plant,  and  the  embryo  becomes  a  perfect  animaL  The  body  of  man  advances 
from  the  feebleness  of  infancy  to  the  Aill  stature  of  manhoo<l ;  and  his  open- 
ing mind  admits  the  increasing  light  of  knowledge,  and  gradualljr  develops  its 
powers.  A  similar  progress  takes  place  in  the  spiritual  life.  Existence  which 
had  a  beginning  is  continued  by  A  succession  of  moments ;  and  endowments 
which  were  originally  liniuted,  ras^  receive  gradual  accessions,  and  rise  step 
by  step  to  the  summit  of  the  scale.  We  have  already  remarked,  that  ihere  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  state  of  happy  beings  in  the  world  to  come  will  be 
progressive ;  as  we  cannot  conceive  Uiem  ever  to  arrive  at  a  poibt  in  eternity* 
beyond  which  ^ere  will  be  nothing  more  to  be  known  and  enjoyed.  But, 
between  finite  beings  and  Him  who  is  infinite,  there  is  no  analogy.  Possessed, 
by  the  supposition,  of  all  possible  perfection,  he  cannot  become  wiser,,  holier, 
more  powerful,  and  more  benevolent  than  he  is.  In  his  nature,  all  greatness 
and  all  goodness  are  united.  He  is  the  standard  of  excellence  to  all  orders  of 
creatures,  who  are  more  or  less  perfect  according  to  their  degreeJB  of  resem- 
blance to  Him.  To  Him  there  is  no  standard.  In  the  universe  he  sees  noth- 
ing equal  to  himself,  and  his  infinite  ui^derstuuling  can  conceive  nothing  more 
excellent. 

This  reasoning,  which  is  frequently  employed  to  prove  the  Divine  immuta- 
bility, is  of  ancient  date,^  and  occuxs  in  the  second  book  of  Plato's  work  De 
Republica.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and  this  is  the  substance  of  what 
is  said  by  ^e  speakers.  <<  If  any  change  should  tak«  place  in  God^  it  is  plain 
that  it  would  be  effected  by  himselfl  -  Whether  then  would  he  change  himself 
into  something  better  and  fairer,  or  something  worse  and  baSer  than  himself? 
It  is  necess.ary,  that  if  he  is  changed,  it  should  be  into  something  worse ;  for 
we  will  not  say  that  God  is  ia  any  respect  deficient  in  beauty  or  virtue.  This 
is  right ;  and  such  being  the  case,  can  it  be  thought  that  any  beihg,  whether 
God  or  man,  would  voluntarily  make  himself  worse  \  It  is  impossible ;  and 
it  is  therefore  impossible  that  God  should  will  to  change  himself;  but  as  it 
seems,  being  the  fairest  and  the  best,  he  always  remains  simply  in  his  own 
form."  He  expresses  himself  in  this  mannsr,  because  he  refers  to  the  tales 
of  the  poetB^  who  represented  the  gods  as  appearing  in  a  variety  of  shapes* 

By  this  general  reasoning  we  prove  the  immut^ility  of  G.od*  It  is  firom 
the  condition  of  creatures,  who  are  subject  to  perpetiol  fluctuation,  that  re- 
acquire the  notion  of  change.;  but  it  is  equally  absurd  to  transfer  it  to  Grod,  as 
to  ascribe  to  him  other  human  infirmities.  The  Divine  nature  is  not  affected 
by  any  of  the  causes  which  alter  the  state  and  qualities  of  dependent  b^ngs. 
liCt  us  proceed  to  inquire  in  what  respect  God  is  immutable* 

First  He  is  immutable  in  hisjexistence.  He  never  began  to  be«  and  he  will 
never  cease  to  be  f  and  in  this  view  his  immutability  coincides  with  his  eterni- 
ty, which  has  been  idready  demonstrated.  At  every  point.of  infinite  duration 
it  may  be  said  to  him,  '*  Thou  art."  There  was  a  tiine,  for  so  we  must  speak, 
when  there  ¥rere  no  created  beings,  but  then  He  was ;  there  wiU  be  a  time 
when,  it  may  be,  this  visible  creation  shall  be  annihilated,  but  then  He  will  be. 
To  the  immutable  duration  of  the  Divine  nature;  our  Saviour  alluded  in  these 
remarkable  words,  which  the  adversaries  of  his  Deity  have  used  so  many  dis- 
honest arts  to  explain  away,  but  which  remain  tmaffected  by  their  criticisms, 
<'  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am/'*  The  sentence  is  ^  variance  with  the  laws 
of  grammar ;  the  present  time  is  represented/  as  preceding  tiie  past.  From 
this  apparent  confusion,  there  is  no  possibility  of  extricating  the  words,,  but 
by  the  sublime  and  mysterious  doctrine*  of  die  immutable  existence  of  the 
speaker  in  his  superior  nature.  *<  I  am"  is  the  name  of  Gk>d ;  and  it'imports, 
that  in  his.  existence  the  distincdons  of  past,,  present,  and  to  come,  hav|  no 
place.    Hence  our  Lord  did  not  say,  I  tva»  befi)re  Abraham,  for  in  this  manner 
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any  angel  might  have  spoken  of  himself;  hut  I  am,  intimating  that  in  reference 
to  his  duration,  the  two  thousand  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  days  of 
the  patriarch  were  annihilated.  The  existence  of  creatures  is  successive,  and 
may  be  compared  to  a  stream  in  perpetual  motion,  of  which  one  part  is  past, 
and  another  is  to  come.  The  present  moment  only  is  our  own,  and  it  is  gone 
while  we  are  speaking  of  it.  What  we  call  the  present,  is  the  swift  passage 
of  fugitive  instants.  But  the  existence  of  God,  as  we  endeavoured  lately  to 
shew,  is  totally  different.  Far  as  the  subject  is  above  our  comprehension,  yet 
it  seems  to  be  an  unavoidable  conclusion,  that  in  duration  absolutely  eternal 
there  is  no  succession,  and  that  a  duration  measured  by  days  and  years,  must 
have  had  a  beginning.  The  terms  young  and  old  are  inapplicable  to  Him 
who  always  is,  and  serve  merely  to  express  the  different  stages  in  a  series ^ 
advancing  farther  and  farther  from  the  point  at  which  it  commenced.  The 
title.  Ancient  of  days,  is  not  intended  to  signify  that  he  is  old,  but  that  he  ex- 
isted from  eternity,  before  aU  the  generations  of  men.  All  the  distinctions  of 
time  are  set  aside  by  the  declaration  of  the  Apostle,  '*  One  day  is  with  the 
Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day."*  It  is  when 
the  sacred  writer  in  describing  the  transitory  nature  of  creatures,  their  tenden- 
cy to  decay,  and  their  final  dissolution,  that  he  takes  occasion  to  attribute  im- 
mutability to  God,  in  a  passage  formerly  quoted,  intimating  that  time,  which 
affects  ail  other  beings,  has  no  influence  upon  him,  and  that  his  existence  is 
independent  of  it.  «'  They  shall  perish,  but  thou  shalt  endure.  As  a  vesture 
shalt  thou  change  them,  and  they  shall  be  changed.  But  thou  art  the  same, 
and  thy  years  shall  have  no  end."t 

Secondly,  He  is  immutable  in  knowledge.  We  are  so  ignorant  of  supericnr 
beings,  that  we  cannot  speak  positively  and  particularly  concerning  them ;  but 
while  we  conceive  them  to  have  been  endowed  with  a  large  measure  of 
knowledge  from  their  origin,  we  are  certain  that  it  was  not  infinite,  and  that  it 
therefore  admitted  of  increase,  and  has  since  been  progressive.  Man  comes 
into  the  world  altogether  destitute  of  knowledge.  He  li^  no  innate  ideas,  but 
merely  is  endowed  with  the  capacity  of  acquiring  knowledge,  which  is  excited 
by  his  senses,  and  by  the  other  means  employed  for  the  improvement  of  his 
intellectual  faculties.  Thus  creatures  are  always  undergoing  a  change  in  their 
mental  state,  rising  higher  and  higher  in  attainments.  And  this  is  not  the 
only  change  experienced  by  men,  who  lose  as  well  as  gain  knowledge,  and 
are  subject  to  frequent  revolutions  of  sentiment,  from  right  to  wrong,  and  from 
wrong  to  right.  They  are  misled  by  hasty  and  partial  observation,  imposed 
upon  by  sophistry,  and  reclaimed  from  error  by  more  correct  information,  and 
more  exact  inquiry.  The  knowledge  of  God  is  infinite  as  his  essence.  He 
knows  himself;  he  knows  all  things  which  now  are,  which  have  been,  and 
which  shall  be.  He  knows  all  possible  things,  or  all  things  which  his  pow- 
er could  create,  and  his  wisdom  could  arrange.  The  whole  system  of  creation 
is  constantly  before  him,  because  he  is  intimately  present  with  it ;  he  can 
have  no  discoveries  to  make,  who  is  already  in  every  place  where  there  exists 
any  object  of  knowledge.  <*  Thou  compassest  my  path,  and  my  lying  down, 
and  art  acquainted  with  all  my  ways.*':^  When  a  man  travels  into  a  foreign 
country  where  the  aspect  of  nature,  the  form  of  the  buildings,  and  the  man- 
ners of  the  inhabitants,  differ  much  from  those  of  his  native  land,  we  say 
that  he  acquires  a  stock  of  new  ideas ;  but  nothing  is  new  to  Him  who  fills 
heaven  and  earth.  The  language  of  Scripture  is  figurative,  when  it  represents 
him  as  looking  down,  or  coming  down  to  see  what  men  are  doing  upon  earth ; 
and  nothing  is  intended  but  to  teach  us  that  he  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
their  proce^ngs.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Maker  of  the  universe  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  own  worti;  that  as  he  furnished  its  inhabitantu 
•2P«C6riU.8.  t  Pt.  ciL  26, 37.  f  Ps.  cxxzix.  3. 
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with  fheii  faculties  and  principles  of  action,  he  knows  beforehand  what  they 
can,  and  will  do ;  and  that  since  he  upholds  them  by  his  power,  and  arranges 
their  circumstances,  he  distinctly  foresees  every  event  in  their  history*  As 
his  knowledge  is  univeraal,  so  it  is  infallible.  The  objects  of  his  contempla- 
tion are  not  appearances,  but  realities.  Every  thing  presents  itself  to  Him  as 
it  is  in  itself,  and  in  all  its  connections  and  consequences.  He  perceives  the 
essences  of  things  on  which  their  qualities  are  founded.  He  cannot.be  mista- 
ken, because  the  whole  case  is  before  him ;  he  cannot  be  disappointed,  be- 
cause no  unexpected  cause  will  disturb  the  order  of  events ;  analogy,  conjec- 
ture, and  calculation,  must  not  be  attributed  to  an  understanding  which  sees 
the  future  as  distinctly  as  the  present.  To  some,  indeed,  it  has  seemed  im- 
possible to  reconcile  Uie  foreknowledge  of  God  with  the  free  agency  of  man, 
tod  they  have  chosen  ra^er  to  deny  the  Divine  prescience,  than  to  infringe 
human  liberty.  Hence  they  have  not  hesitated  to  represent  Him  as  ignorant 
of  the  future  volitions  of  men  and  of  the  events  depending  upon  them,  as 
looking  forward  with  anxiety  to  their  determinations,  and  as  compeUed  to 
change  his  procedure  when  the  result  does  not  accord  with  the  plan  which  he 
had  previously  formed ;  and  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  ascribe  to  him 
fear,  desire,  expectation,  disappointment,  and  repentance,  they  have  understood 
literally,  as  indicating  the  same  emotions  in  his  mind  which  are  caused  in  ours 
by  our  ignorance  of  futurity.  But  such  a  mode  of  interpretation  is  unworthy 
of  any  person  who  makes  a  pretension  to  common  sense,  because  it  rests  upon 
expressions  manifesdy  figurative,  to  the  neglect  of  the  plainest  and  most  ex- 
plicit declarations  in  other  places,  of  the  foreknowledge  of  God.  The  pre- 
dictions of  Scripture  afford  complete  demonstration,  that  future  events  are 
known  to  him  as  certainly  as  those  which  are  present;  and  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  persons  by  whom  they  are  fulfilled,  retain  their  free  agency,  and  are 
responsible  for  their  actions.  I  shall  refer  only  to  the  prophecies  concerning 
the  sufferings  and  death  of  the  Messiah.  The  event  was  fixed,  and  the  afents 
were  appointed ;  but  they  were  conscious  of  perfect  freedom,  and  obeyed  the 
inclinations  of  their  own  hearts,  while  they  were  doing  what  God's  **  hand 
and  counsel  had  determined  before  to  be  done."  «*  Known  to  him  were  all 
his  works  firom  the  beginning  of  the  world."*  The  whole  train  of  events, 
from  the  creation  to  the  general  judgment,  was  present  to  his  mind  from  eter- 
nity. In  the  shifting  scenes  of  human  affairs,  he  sees  only  the  evolution  of 
his  own  plan.  Experience  is  daily  teaching  us ;  but  to  his  eye,  aU  things 
were  open  and  manifest  from  the  commencement  of  time.  "Who  hath 
directed  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  or,  being  his  counsellor,  hath  taught  him  ? 
with  whom  took  he  counsel,  and  who  instructed  him,  and  taught  him  in  the 
path  of  judgment,  and  taught  him  knowledge,  and  shewed  to  him  the  way 
of  understanding ?"t  He  is  immutable  in  knowledge;  it  is  independent  and 
underived,  and  always  perfect. 

In  the  third  place.  He  is  immutable  in  his  counsels  or  decrees.  This  ia  a 
necessary  inference  from  the  immutability  of  his  knowledge.  Men  change 
their  designs,  because  by  reflection  or  experience  they  find  them  to  be  imprac- 
ticable, there  being  obstacles  in  the  way  which  they  had  not  taken  into  the 
calculation ;  or  because  they  have  discovered  that  they  would  be  productive 
of  evil  instead  of  good,  or  at  least  would  not  realize  the  advantages  which 
they  expected  from  diem ;  or  because  some  new  plan  has  been  suggested, 
from  which  greater  and  more  numerous  benefits  will  result ;  and  sometimes 
because  they  cannot  long  fix  their  attention  upon  a  particular  object,  and  are 
happy  oidy  when  diey  are  roving  from  one  pursuit  to  another.  But  none  of 
these  causes  can  have^any  influence  upon  him  whose  knowledge  is  compre- 
hensive and  perfect.  Among  all  possible  ends  having  selected  the  beet,  and 
•  Acts  IT.  t8.  and  zv.  18.  t  Ita.  zL  IS,  14. 
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fixed  upon  the  most  proper  ro/eans  of  accomptishing  them,  he  cannot  be  in- 
duced to  deviate  from  hiis  choice.  No  new  views  can  present  themselves  to 
his  mind,  nor  is  it  possible  that  any  change  of  circumstances  should  take 
place  which  might  render  the  adoption  of  a  different  order  of  procedure  ex- 
pedient. The  imperfection  of  our  knowledge,  the  limited  nature  of  our  pros« 
pects,  and  the  consequent  mistakes  into  which  we  are  betrayed,  account  for 
the  fluctuations  of  our  conduct. 

The  decrees  of  God  have  been  the  subject  of  controversy  in  every  age.  It 
will  be  acknowledged  by  every  person  who  has  attentively  considered  them, 
that  they  aire  mysterious,  and  are  attended  with  difficulties,  of  some  of  which 
a  satisfactory  solution  cannot  be  given.  There  is  one  difficulty  which  press- 
es upon  every  system,  namely,  how  to  reconcile  a  fixed  and  prior  purpose 
with  the  free  agency  and  accountableness  of  man.  There  are  disputes  re- 
specting the  relation  of  the  decrees  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God ;  whether  he 
foresees  future  things  as  certain  because  he  has  decreed  them,  or  his  fore- 
knowledge is  the  foundation  of  his  decrees.  But  in  one  thing  all  are  agreed, 
who  admit  his  omniscience  and  supreme  dominion,  that  he  has  settled  a  plan 
in  conformity  to  which  the  order  of  the  world  proceeds.  In  this  plan  no  al- 
teration is  ever  made.  The  notion  of  temporal  and  mutable  decrees  is  founded 
on  the  supposition  which  is  alike  contrary  to  sound  reason  and  to  Scripture, 
that  the  future  actions  of  men  are  not  certainly  foreknown.  What  an  idea 
does  it  give  us  of  Him,  who,  in  the  possession  of  infinite  perfection,  is  inde- 
pendent upon  the  whole  creation,  to  represent  him  as  determining  one  thing 
to-day,  and  another  thing  to-morrow ;  as  passing  from  one  intention  to  anoth- 
er according  to  the  capricious  movements  of  inferior  beings,  who  are  the  sport 
of  their  own  fancies,  and  are  driven  by  every  gust  of  passion. 

Gkxl  predetermined  the  number  of  which  the  human  race  should  consist, 
the  time  when  each  individual  should  come  into  existence,  the  circumstances 
of  his  lot,  the  part  which  he  should  act  upon  the  theatre  of  the  world,  and  his 
final  state  throughout  an  eternal  duration.  "  He  worketh  all  things  according 
to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will."*  Amidst  the  diversity  in  the  dispensations 
of  providence,  he  is  steadily  carrying  on  his  own  designs.  Kingdoms  rise 
and  fall ;  war  lays  the  earth  desolate ;  the  bad  passions  of  the  human  heart 
have  full  play,  and  make  such  inroiads  upon  the  order  and  happiness  of  soci- 
ety, that  the- world  may  seem  to  be  dismissed  from  the  care  of  the  almighty 
Ruler.  Yet  we  are  sure  that  the  Lord  reigns,  that  he  directs  and  controls  the 
operations  of  his  creatures,  and  makes  the  most  depraved  and  perverse  of  them 
subservient  to  his  purposes.  Not  one  of  them  can  deviate  a  single  step  from 
the  path  marked  out  to  him ;  the  mightiest  and  most  self-willed  of  them  can- 
not lift  his  hand  or  move  his  tongue,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  designs  of  the 
Almighty.  There  is  the  appearance  of  confusion  only  to  us,  who  are  but  a 
part  of  itte  extensive  and  complicated  system,  and  are  unable  to  trace  its  con- 
nection with  the  past  and  the  future.  All  is  order  to  that  eye  which  looks  at 
once  through  all  space,  and  all  duration.  As  there  is  a  perfect  harmony  be* 
tween  his  counsels  and  his  works,  he  can  with  no  more  justice  be  charged 
with  mutability,  on  account  of  the  varieties  in  his  proceedings,  than  it  could 
be  imputed  to  a  man  of  comprehensive  views  and  commanding  influence,  who, 
in  executing  a  favourite  scheme,  should  at  one  time  employ  the  services  of  a 
friend,  and  at  another  take  advantage  of  the  actions  of  an  enemy,  and  who,  by 
his  superior  wisdom,  was  able  to  convert  occurrences  hostile  in  their  tenden- 
cy, into  means  of  ultimate  success.  Amidst  this  variety  of  contrivances,  his 
mind  is  unchanged ;  and  the  knowledge  of  his  purpose  illustrates  the  consis- 
tency of  his  conduct. 
Once  moret  He  is  immutable  in  his  moral  perfections.    He  is  ossenUaQy 
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just  and  holy ;  and  the  tectitade  and  purity  of  his  nature  aie  dii^Iayed  in  aD 
his  dispensationa.  The  moral  lawa  which  he  haa  given  for  the  government  of 
mankind,  are  nevnr  repealed  or  suapended.  The  aame  dutiea  are  in  every  age 
tequired  from  laen  in  the  aame  circonaatancea :  it  haa  never  happened,  and  it 
sever  will  happen,  that  ain  ahall  obtain  hia  favour,  and  righteonaneea  ehall 
oeaae  to  be  the  <^ect  of  hia  approbation.  The  manner  of  transacting  with 
men  haa  been  different,  according  to  the'difference  of  their  ciroanatancee. 
The  religion  of  a  state  of  innocence,  conld  not  be  the  aame  with  that  of  a 
state  of  guilt ;  and  the  r^igion  of  sinners  haa  varied  in  its  external  form,  as 
we  learn  by  tracing  ita  history  in  the  patriarchal  age,  under  the  law,  and  since 
the  introduction  of  Christianity.  No  two  thinga  aeem  more  unlike  than  the 
GroapeU  with  ita  few  and  simple  institutions,  and  the  Mosaic  economy,  with 
ita  numeroua  and  splendid  rites.  Butf  when  the  systems  are  examined,  we 
find  that  in  all  essential  points  they  perfectly  agree.  Under  both  the  same 
trutha  are  taught,  the  same  duties  are  enjoined,  and  the  same  end  is  aimed 
at, — ^the  reconciliation  of  ainners  to  God,  and  the  restoration  of  his  image  in 
their  souls.  In  all  agea,  man  haa  stood  in  the  same  general  relation  to  God 
and  to  his  fellow  men ;  and  love  to  his  Maker  aad  his  neighbour  has  been  in- 
culcated as  the  principle  of  univeraal  obedience. 

The  immutability  of  the  moral  perfections  of  God  is  evident  ^m  ^  Me- 
diatorial scheme,  which  amidst  ita  manifestations  of  love,  and  its  wonderful 
contrivances  for  the  difiusion  of  happiness  among  our  lost  and  rained  race, 
discovers  the  strictest  regard  to  truth,  and  justice,  and  purity,  and  slieds  new 
lustre  upon  them.  It  has  made  no  change  in  the  law  which  had  pfenounced 
ita  curse  upon  us,  in  order  to  facilitate  our  escape  from  its  power;  it  has  pre- 
scribed the  fulfilment  of  its  demands  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  our  aid- 
vation,  and  established  it  in  all  its  rights.  The  immutabili^  of  God  is  the 
principle  upon  which  this  scheme  rests.  There  would  have  been  no  occasion 
for  the  substitution  and  sufferings  of  the  glorious  Person  who  redeemed  us,  if 
it  had  been  possible  that  God  could  have  lowered  the  standard  of  duty  to  ao- 
commodate  it  to  our  weakness,  or  could  have  abstained  from  Tecompensing 
transgression  according  to  its  desert  It  was  not  without  reason  that  he  gave 
this  terrible  example  of  avenging  wraA  to  the  universe.  It  was  not  simply  to 
display  his  power,  nor  was  it  to  gratify  himself  with  the  spectacle  of  agony 
and  blood ;  it  was  to  proclaim  to  all  worida  the  unbending  rectitude  of  his 
nature,  and  his  eternal  abhorrence  of  sin. 

This  view  of  the  immutability  of  God  is  necessary  to  the  support  of  reli- 
gion. The  supposition  of  inconstancy  would  destroy  our  veneration  for  him ; 
&ere  would  be  no  solid  basis  to  sustain  our  hopes ;  we  could  place  no  confi- 
dence in  his  promises ;  there  woidd  be  no  fixed  stimdard  of  morality ;  and  we 
should  be  embarassed  at  every  step,  not  knowing  how  to  secure  his  approba- 
tion, because  the  conduct  which  was  acceptable  to  him  at  one  time,  might  be 
offensive  at  another.  But  **  Mb  righteousness  is  an  everiasting  righteousness, 
and  his  law  is  the  truth." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  extend  the  argument  to  hk  other  perfections.  While 
the  immutability  of  God  distinguishes  him  from  all  creatures,  it  will,  perhaps, 
aeem  to  us  to  be  hardly  consistent  with  the  idea  of  consummate  felicity.  Va- 
ne^ appeara  to  us  to  be  essential  to  happiness ;  we  Wish  for  new  scenes,  new 
pleasures,  and  new  occupations ;  and  to  have  alwaya  the  same  objects  before 
us,  to  be  always  drawing  from  the  same  sources  of  enjoyment,  to  be  fixed 
in  the  calm  and  repose  of  contemplation,  or  from  day  to  day  to  go  over  the 
aame  uniform  round  of  actions,  is  accounted  the  description  of  a  dull  and 
melancholy  life.  The  range  of  the  Divine  understanding,  indeed,  is  not  limi- 
ted like  ours ;  it  sees  aU  things  in  earth  and  heaven  *  it  sees  ^em  at  a  glance ; 
they  are  more  familiar  to  it  than  the  few  objects  in  o  jr  vicinity  are  to  us ;  and 
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BoAinf  Occnn  which  it  did  not  always  know.  Bat  we  err,  when  we  transfer 
1o  Goa  any  thing  in  onrselvee  which  arises  from  our  imperfeetien.  We  are 
right  in  ascribing  knowledge  to  him,  but  are  wrong  if  we  conceive  it  like  ours 
to  be  partial.  We  are  right  in  ascribing  power  to  him,  but  are  wrong  if  we 
suppose  that  it  is  erer  accompanied  with  labour  and  effort.  It  would  be  an 
error  equally  gross  to  suppose  him  to  be  influenced  by  the  love  of  variety, 
which  is  the  result  of  the  limited  capacity  of  our  nature.  We  can  admit  at 
any  given  time,  only  a  part  of  what  may  be  known  and  enjoyed ;  but  our 
Maker  has  formed  us  capable  of  interminable  progress ;  and  hence,  we  are 
urged  forward  by  a  powerful  impulse  firom  the  point  which  we  have  gained  to 
another  which  rises  to  view,  said  holds  out  the  hope  of  greater  advantage. 
What  we  already  possess  is  soon  exhausted,  and  we  seek  a  new  supply ;  or  it 
creates  sensations  so  delightful,  that  we  wish  them  to  be  multiplied  and  height- 
ened. The  Supreme  Being  finds  eternal  rest  and  satisfaction  in  himself.  The 
well-springs  of  his  happiness  are  in  his  own  nature :  even  his  infinite  under- 
standing can  conceive  noUiing  greater  and  more  excellent ;  and  of  every  thing 
external  he  is  so  independent  as  not  to  be  affected  by  its  existence  or  annihila- 
tion. In  the  possession  of  his  own  resources,  he  is  consummately  and  per- 
manendy  blessed ;  and  hence  the  Scripture  calls  him  the  happy  God,  the  hap- 
py* and  only  Potentate,  the  Being  who  has  in  himself  an  inexhaustible  store 
of  felicity,  wad  therefore  needs  no  change  as  creatures  do,  who,  possessing  only 
a  diminutive  portion  of  good,  feel  the  craving  of  desire,  and  hasten  on  from 
stage  to  stage  in  quest  of  a  resting-place. 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  immutability,  that  there  are 
certain  facts  in  the  history  of  the  divine  dispensations,  which  seem  to  be  at 
variance  with  it.  We  shall  therefore  briefly  consider  them,  and  endeavour  to 
shew  that  the  inconsistency  is  only  apparent. 

First,  It  may  be  alleged,  that  a  change  must  have  taken  place  in  the  Divine 
namre,  when  this  earth  and  the  heavens  were  created,  because  then  God,  who, 
if  we  may  speak  so,  had  rested  from  infinite  ages,  became  active  and  exerted 
his  power  and  all  the  other  perfections  which  are  displayed  in  his  works.  Let 
us  beware  of  thinking  that  diis  rest  which  we  ascribe  to  God  prior  to  creation, 
was  like  the  rest  of  body,  which  is  opposed  to  motion ;  or  like  the  rest  of  the 
soul,  when  its  powers  are  suspended  in  a  swoon  or  during  profound  sleep. 
▲  living  and  intelligent  Being  must  have  been  always  active,  as  our  minds  are 
when  we  are  aw^e.  God  must  have  been  always  active  in  contemplating 
and  loving  himself;  and  let  us  remember,  that  although  alone,  he  was  not 
solitary,  as  we  know  from  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  persons 
in  his  essence.  The  only  difference  which  creation  could  make,  was,  that 
now  he  became  active  ad  extra.  But  let  us  not,  in  this  instance,  degrade  him 
by  a  comparison  with  his  creatures.  We  experience  a  sensible  change  when 
we  pass  from  inaction  to  activity ;  we  put  our  bodies  in  motion  and  exert  our 
muscular  strength ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  Omnipotent,  whose  eternal  opera- 
tions imply  no  eflbrt  and  are  efi*ected  by  a  simple  volition.  The  first  chapter 
of  Genesis  represents  all  tlungs  as  having  been  made  by  his  word.  He  said, 
«*  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  lig^t."  <<  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the 
living  creature  after  his  kind,  and  the  earth  brought  forth  the  living  creature 
after  his  kind.'*  Omnipotence  does  not  toU  and  sufler  fatigue.  The  magni 
ficent  fabric  of  the  universe  was  produced  out  of  nothing  by  Qod,  more  easi- 
ly than  we  can  move  our  arm.  He  underwent  no  change,  when  he  proceeded 
in  this  manner  to  execute  his  plan. 

In  ^e  second  place.  It  may  be  thought,  that  although  the  act  of  creation 
might  be  consistent  with  the  immutability  of  the  Divine  nature,  yet  a  change 
most  hare  undoubtedly  taken  place  in  it,  at  the  incarnation  of  the  second 
*  ftmumfnitj  beahttj  happy.    1  Tim.  tL  15. 
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person  of  the  Trinity,  when  God  became  man,  or,  in  the  words  of  the  Etsii- 
gelist,  '^  the  Word  was  made  flesh."  This  inference  would  be  legitimate,  if 
it  were  true  that  the  two  natures  of  our  Saviour  were  mixed  or  blended  togeth- 
er ;  or  that  the  Divine  nature  supplied  the  place  of  a  human  soul,  and  conse- 
quently became  subject  to  human  passions ;  or  that  it  acquired  by  this  union 
any  new  property,  or  suffered  a  limitation  of  its  original  powers ;  if,  to  use 
the  scoffing  language  of  blasphemers,  the  Deity  had  been  imprisoned  in  the 
body  of  an  infant,  had  been  grieved  and  tormented,  and  had  died  upon  the 
cross.  But  these  are  all  erroneous  views  of  the  subject,  heresies  which  have 
long  since  been  refuted,  wilful  misrepresentations  which  we  repel  with  the 
scorn  which  they  most  justly  deserve.  The  incarnation  was  the  union  of  two 
natures  in  one  person,  or  such  a  union,  that  the  assumed  nature  as  truly  be- 
longs to  our  Saviour  as  his  original  one ;  but  they  remain  as  distinct  as  if  they 
were  not  united.  The  divine  was  not  humanized,  nor  the  human  deifled; 
there  was  no  communication  of  properties  from  the  one  to  the  o Aer ;  both 
continued  in  their  integrity,  and  in  the  possession  of  their  peculiar  qualities. 
This  most  intimate  of  all  the  relations  in  which  the  Divine  nature  stands  to 
created  beings,  affected  it  no  more  than  the  relation  subsisting  between  that 
nature  and  the  other  individuals  of  the  human  race.. 

In  the  third  place,  it  may  be  asked.  How  shall  we  reconcile  with  this  doc- 
trine those  passages  of  Scripture  which  represent  God  as  having  actually  chang- 
ed? Do  we  not  read  that  it  **  repented  the  Lord  that  he  had  made  man  upon 
the  earth  ?"  and  again,  that  **  it  repented  him  that  he  had  set  up  Saul  to  be  king 
over  Israel?*  The  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  very  simple,  and  is  generally 
known.  In  speaking  of  himself,  God  accommodates  his  language  to  our  con- 
ceptions, that  we  may  the  more  easily  apprehend  his  character  and  perfections, 
and  that  the  truth  signified  to  us  by  metaphors  and  similitudes  may  make  a 
deeper  impression.  He  describes  himself  as  closed  with  bodily  members,  but 
no  person  supposes  that  he  has  eyes,  and  ears,  and  hands,  and  feet.  He  de- 
scribes himself  as  awaking,  but  surely  no  man  will  think  that  ever  he  falls 
asleep.  Common  sense  directs  us  to  understand  all  such  passages  as  figurative. 
Does  it  not  also  require  that  we  should  put  the  same  construction  upon-  other 
passages  which  attribute  human  feelings  and  passions  to  God  ?  We  might  sus- 
pect Uie  mind  of  that  man  to  be  deranged,  who  should  imagine  that  he  fears, 
expects,  is  disappointed,  grieves  and  rejoices ;  and  why  then  should  the  idea 
be  admitted,  that  he  literally  repents?  When  a  person  adopts  a  new  line  of 
conduct,  we  conclude  that  he  has  changed  his  mind.  It  is  on  this  ground  iiai 
God  is  said  to  repent ;  the  cause  is  put  for  the  effect,  by  a  well-known  figure 
of  speech;  and  the  change  of  his  mind  signifies  merely  a  change  of  dispensa- 
tion. When  he  destroyed  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  by  a  flood,  and  trans- 
ferred the  right  to  reign  from  Saul  to  another  person^  he  acted  as  if  he  had  re- 
pented, in  the  one  case,  that  he  had  created  a  race  which  had  become  exceed- 
mgly  corrupt,  and  in  the  other,  that  he  had  bestowed  the  crown  upon  a  man 
who  showcHl  himself  unworthy  of  it.  But  in  both  cases,  the  repentance  was 
only  apparent ;  for  the  events  upon  which  his  change  of  conduct  was  founded, 
were  foreseen  from  the  beginning.  God  knew  that  the  human  race  would 
apostatize  from  him,  and  that  Saul  would  not  hearken  to  his  voice. 

In  the  fourth  place.  It  may  be  suspected  that  God  really  changes,  when  he 
hates  a  person  whom  he  ,once  loved,  or  loves  a  person  whom  he  once  hated. 
Of  the  fonper  change,  we  have  an  example  in  the  apostate  angels  and  in  Adam, 
who  lost  the  favour  and  incurred  the  displeasure  of  their  Creator ;  and  of  the 
btter,  in  those  who,  through  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  pass  from  a  state  of  con- 
demnation into  a  state  of  .acceptance.  In  these  cases,  a  change  must  be  ae- 
knowledged ;  but  it  remains  to  be  ascertained  in  whom  it  has  taken  place.  Has 
*  Gen.  Ti.  6.    1  Sam.  zr.  11. 
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God  changed?  No  more  than  the  ran  changes  when  the  different  parts  of  the. 
earth  successively  come  into  his  light,  and  retire  into  darkness.  That  glorious 
luminary  continues  to  shine  with  equal  splendour,  but  terrestrial  objects  are  m 
perpetual  motion.  He  stands  still,  and  they  pass  away.  To  ascribe  motion  to 
him  is  a  vulgar  error,  which  philosophy  corrects.  God  does  not  love  at  one 
time,  and  at  another  hate  an  individual  continuing  in  all  respects  the  same ;  for 
were  this  the  case,  we  should  be  compelled  to  say  that  he  is  mutable.  Those 
who  are  always  holy,  are  always  the  objects  of  his  love ;  and  those  who  are 
always  impure,  are  always  the  objects  of  his  hatred.  The  change  is  in  his 
creatures,  who  having  lost  their  righteousness,  have  fallen  under  his  displeas- 
ure ;  or  having  recovered  it  by  his  grace,  have  regained  his  approbation.  It 
would  be  an  unequivocal  proof  of  mutability,  if  he  entertained  the  same  regard 
to  a  creature  after  it  had  lost  its  innocence  as  before ;  because  the  object  of  his 
regard,  although  physically  the  same,  would  be  morally  different,  and  could 
not  continue  to  attract  his  love,  without  a  change  in  him  corresponding  to  the 
change  which  it  had  undergone.  The  withdrawment  of  his  favour  from  a  sin- 
ner, and  the  restoration  of  it  to  the  believing  penitent,  supply  irrefragable  evi- 
dence that  he  is  governed  by  an  unbending  principle  of  rectitude,  and  that  jus- 
tice and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  his  throne. 

The  immutability  of  Grod  is  fraught  with  consolation.  It  is  a  rock  on  which 
we  can  fix  our  feet,  while  the  mi^ty  torrent  is  sweeping  away  every  thing 
around  us.  Awful  indeed  is  the  idea  of  a  Being  dwelling  from  age  to  age 
amidst  the  plenitude  of  perfection  and  felicity,  to  whom  time  is  as  a  moment, 
and  the  universe  as  a  span !  What  is  man,  that  he  should  regard  him  ?  What 
is  man,  who  yesterday  opened  his  eyes  to  the  light,  and  to-morrow  shall  close 
them  in  the  grave  ?  Yet  he  condescends  to  be  our  friend  and  protector,  and 
cons<des  us  by  the  assurance,  that  although  we  are  as  the  flower  of  the  field, 
which  is  withered  by  the  passing  blast,  yet  his  mercy  is  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting,  and  his  faithfulness  to  children's  children.  To  Christians  this  con- 
solation belongs.  The  permanence  of  his  character  secures  to  them  the  per- 
formance of  his  promises,  a  welcome  reception  when  they  come  to  him  with 
their  requests,  succour  in  the  season  of  need,  and  happinesd  stretching  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  time,  uninterrupted  by  death  itself,  and  prolonged  through 
an  infinite  duration.  **  The  mountains  shall  depart,  and  the  hiUs  be  removed ; 
but  my  kindness  shall  not  depart  from  thee,  neither  shall  the  covenant  of  my 
peace  be  removed,  saith  the  Lord,  that  hath  mercy  on  thee."  * 

The  Divine  immutability,  like  the  doud  which  interposed  between  the 
Israelites  and  the  Egyptian  army,  has  a  dark  as  well  as  a  light  side.  It  insures 
the  execution  of  his  threatenings,  as  well  as  the  performance  of  his  promises ; 
and  destroys  tho  hope  which  the  guilty  fondly  cherish,  that  he  will  be  all 
lenity  to  his  frail  and  erring  creatures,  and  that  they  will  be  much  more  light- 
ly dealt  with  than  the  declarations  of  his  own  word  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
We  oppose  to  these  deceitful  and  presumptuous  speculations  the  solemn  truth, 
that  God  is  unchangeable  in  veracity  and  purity,  in  faithfulness  and  justice. 
There  is  another  delusion  which  this  doctrine  is  fitted  to  dispel.  The  thought 
of  hell,  as  a  prison  from  which  there  is  no  release,  is  alarming ;  and  men,  un- 
able to  work  themselves  into  a  complete  disbelief  of  its  existence,  have  sought 
to  relieve  their  minds  by  converting  it  into  a- purgatory,  or  a  place  of  tempo- 
rary punishment.  The  Judge  wiH  relent,  and  let  Ihe  criminals  go  free.  Future 
sufferings  will  prove  corrective,  and  prepare  for  a  universal  restoration.  But 
here  again  his  immutability  meets  us.  It  is  vain  to  expect  from  him  what  is 
inconsistent  with  his  nature.  What  he  is  at  present  he  will  always  be.  As 
fire  will  always  bum,  so  his  holiness  will  always  abhor,  and  his  justice  will 
always  pursue  with  vengeance,  the  workers  of  iniquity.    There  can  be  no 

I  lir.  iO. 
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just  hoi>e  of  escape  without  a  change  in  theneelTee,  and  it  must  take  plaee  be- 
fore the  day  of  doom.  This  life  is  the  season  of  trial,  the  worid  to  come  is 
the  place  of  recompense,  and  there  the  allotment  is  finaL  The  decree  by 
which  it  is  fixed,  is  founded  on  the  eternal  principles  of  justiee>  and  is  as  im- 
mutable as  God  himselL 


LECTURE  XXI. 


ON  GOD. 


Dirifion  of  the  Dtyine  Attributes  mto  communicable  and  incommunicable— Flnt  commonicabli 
Attribute,  Knowledge :  proof  of  this  Attribute— Extent  of  the  Divine  Knowledge— Scholastic  dis- 
tioctkms  respecting  it — lUustiatiQB  of  its  Peifectkwi    Ftactical  Reflectkms. 

The  attributes  of  God  are  the  properties  or  excellencies  by  which  his  nature 
is  distinguisl^ed ;  and  in  the  possession  of  them,  he  is  absolutely  and  infinitely 
perfect  There  are  two  ways  of  demonstrating  them :  a  priori  s^d  a  poB- 
teriori.  They  are  demonstrated  a  priori^  when  naving  ascertained  that  there 
is  a  necessarily  existing  Being,  we  prove  that  such  a  Being  must  be  eternal, 
immense,  immutable,  intelligent,  and  active.  They  are  demonstrated  apo9^ 
teriarij  when  we  prove  them  from  the  evidence  afforded  by  his  works.  In 
the  preceding  lectures  both  kinds  of  reasoning  have  been  employed. 

The  Divine  perfections  are  usuaUy  divided  into  two  classes,  the  incommuni* 
cable,  and  the  communicable.  The  incommunicable  are  those  of  which  ^ere 
is  no  vestige  or  resemblance  in  creatures,  as  self-existence,  absolute  eternity, 
immensity,  and  immutability.  Of  these  a  nature  created,  limted,  dependent, 
said  consequently  subject  to  change,  is  incapable.  The  communicable  per- 
fections are  Uiose  to  which  there  is  something  corresponding  in  creatures,  as 
knowledge,  wisdom,  goodness  and  justice.  As  they  do  not  in  their  nature 
imply  the  idea  of  infinity,  although  in  the  Creator  they  are  infinite,  they  may 
belong  in  a  low  degree  to  limited  beings.  I  say  in  a  low  degree,  as  faint 
shadows  of  the  great  Original ;  and  on  account  of  their  comparative  insignifi- 
cance, ^e  Scripture  sometimes  speaks  as  if  creatures  were  as  destitute  of  these, 
as  of  the  perfections  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  incommunicable,  and  they 
were  to  be  found  in  the  Creator  alone.  He  is  called  **  the  only  wise  God  ;"* 
and  our  Lord  said  to  the  young  man  who  addressed  him  by  the  compellation 
of  Good  Master,  **  Why  callest  thou  me  good  ?  there  is  none  good  but  one, 
that  is,  God."t  When  we  are  contemplating  his  underived  and  unbounded 
perfection,  the  excellencies  of  man  and  angels  disappear,  like  the  lesser  lights 
in  the  meridian  blaze  of  the  sun. 

In  speaking  of  the  attributes  of  God,  we  must  remember  that  his  nature  is 
perfectly  simple.  This  truth  has  been  demonstrated  from  his  unity,  which 
excludes  the  idea  of  composition ;  firom  his  self-existence,  which  imports  that 
nothing  preceded  him  as  something  does  in  the  case  of  all  compounds ;  from 
his  immutabiliiy,  which  could  not  be  predicated  of  his  nature  if  it  were  made 
up  of  parts ;  and  from  other  topics,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention.  If  it 
has  already  appeared  that  he  is  an  immaterial  Being,  it  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence that  he  is  not  compounded,  in  the  grosser  acceptation  of  the  term,  be- 
cause a  spirit  has  no  parts,  and  is  indivisible  and  incorruptible.  But  the  sim- 
plicity which  theologians  ascribe  to  GK>d  is  a  metaphysics  conception,  and 
•  1  TUn.  i.  17.  t  Bfatdi.  liz.  17. 
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means  that  his  essence  and  attributes  are  not  distinct,  or  that  his  attributes  must 
not  be  conceived  as  superadded  to  his  essence,  and  hypo^eticaUy  separable 
from  it ;  but  that  his  essence  and  attributes  are  one.  And  as  they  are  not  dis- 
tinct from  his  essence,  so  they  are  not  distinct  from  each  other ;  but  there  is  one 
indivisible  nature,  having  different  manifestations  and  relations  to  external 
things,  which,  according  to  our  inadequate  conceptions,  appear  to  us  to  be  di^ 
ferent  perfections.  In  themselves  they  are  one,  although  to  us  they  seem  to 
be  many. 

This  manner  of  representing  the  subject  has  been  objected  to,  and  attempts 
have  been  made  to  turn  it  into  ridicule.  *<  Here,"  it  has  been  said,  *'  are  attri- 
butes, which  are  no  attributes ;  which  are  totally  distinct,  and  perfectly  the 
same ;  which  are  justly  ascribed  to  God,  being  ascribed  to  him  in  Scripture, 
but  do  not  belong  to  him;  which  are  something,  and  nothing;  which  are  fig- 
ments of  human  imagination ;  mere  chimeras,  which  are  God  himself;  which 
are  the  actors  of  all  things,  and  which,  to  sum  up  all,  are  themselves  a  simple 
act."  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  person,  who  was  disposed  to  amuse  himself  on 
a  subject  so  solemn,  might  find  some  ground  in  the  language  employed.  The 
only  sense  in  which  it  is  intelligible  is,  as  stated  in  a  former  lecture^  that  we 
ought  not  to  conceive  his  attributes  to  be  separable  from  his  essence ;  that  he 
is  what  he  is,  by  necessity  of  nature ;  that  when  we  speak  of  his  wisdom,  it 
is  God  himself  who  is  wise ;  of  his  power,  it  is  God  himself  who  is  mighty; 
of  his  goodness,  it  is  God  himself  who  is  good.  We  have  said  that  some  of 
the  qualities  of  creatures  are  not  essential  to  them ;  but  God  never  is  or  can  be 
without  his  perfections.  All  this  is  plain  to  any  understanding ;  but  if  there 
b  any  other  sense  in  which  his  perfections  are  said  to  be  himself^  I  confess 
that  it  surpasses  my  comprehension ;  and  equally  incomprehensible  is  the  pro- 
position, that  his  perfections  are  one  in  themselves,  if  any  thing  more  be  meant 
than  that  the  Divine  essence  is  at  once  intelligent,  holy,  just,  and  benevolent. 
I  know  not  well  what  is  meant  by  making  them  distinct  from  his  essence ;  nor 
am  I  certain  ^at  any  man  ever  conceived  them  to  be  distinct,  however  un- 
guardedly he  may  have  expressed  himself.  A  physical  distinction  is  impos- 
sible, and  a  metaphysical  one  is  only  a  mode  of  thinking,  which  is  unavoidable 
in  considering  any  being  simply  as  a  being,  and  then  as  endowed  with  certain 
characteristic  properties  or  qudities.  It  is  enough  to  believe  that  God  is  by 
nature  possessed  of  all  possible  perfections. 

Having  made  these  observations,  which  are  applicable  to  the  Divine  per- 
fections in  general,  I  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  those  which  are  called 
communicable,  because  there  b  some  resemblance  of  them  among  creatures. 
Let  us  begin  with  the  attribute  of  knowledge. 

Every  person  who  believes  that  there  is  a  God,  readily  admits  that  he  is 
possessed  of  intelligence,  without  which  he  would  be  inferior  to  many  of  his 
own  creatures.  Intelligence  is  so  manifesdy  essential  to  the  First  Cause,  that 
none  have  doubted  of  it,  whatever  erroneous  conceptions  they  have  entertain- 
ed of  the  Deity  in  the  want  of  supernatural  instruction.  Some  have  conceived 
their  gods  to  be  material  beings,  have  clothed  them  with  human  infirmities, 
and  represented  them  as  subject  to  human  passions ;  but  all  have  believed  that 
they  were  witnesses  of  the  actions  of  men,  and  acquainted  with  the  events 
which  take  place  upon  the  earth.  The  ancient  Egyptians,  who  expressed 
their  conceptions  by  hieroglyphics,  made  an  eye  the  symbol  of  the  Deity,  to 
intimate  that  all  things  are  open  to  his  inspection.  The  prayers,  and  other  re- 
ligious services  of  the  heathens,  proceeded  on  the  supposition  that  ihey  were 
heard  and  observed  by  the  objects  of  their  worship ;  and  their  belief  in  pro- 
phets who  foretold  future  events,  and  in  oracles  to  which  they  resorted  for 
counsel  in  matters  of  difficulty,  implied  an  opinion,  that  from  the  gods  nothing 
was  concealed,  and  that  events  were  subject  to  their  control. 
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In  pr6of  tbat  kiiowIe<]ge  is  one  of  the  perfections  of  God,  tlie  following  ar- 
guments may  be  adduced. 

In  the  first  place,  as  it  necessarily  enters  into  the  idea  of  a  perfect  Being,  so 
it  IS  essentially  connected  with  other  attributes,  which  all  acknowledge  to  be^ 
long  to  him,  and  which  will  be  afterwards  considered.  We  believe  him  to  be 
obmipotent,  holy, Just,  and  good,  and  these  perfections  imply  that  he  Is  an  in- 
telligent Beiiig.  Power  without  knowledge  would  be  blind  force,  which  would 
remain  inactive  from  want  of  any  motive  to  exert  it,  or  would  be  exerted  by 
mere  chance,  to  build  up  or  to  demolish,  to  create  or  to  annihilate.  Such  an 
effect  as  the  present  system  of  things  could  not  have  b6en  produced  by  it,  for 
It  exhibits  the  clearest  proofs  of  design,  and  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  the 
tesult  of  apian  previously  formed.  Without  intelligence,  he  could  hot  be  holy 
and  just ;  for  moral  perfections  imply  a  perception  of  the  essential  differences 
of  things,  the  power  of  distinguishing  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  ^  ac- 
quaintance with  the  nature  and  relations  of  other  intelligent  beings,  their  facul- 
ties, their  opportunities,  their  temptations,  their  duties,  and  their  crimes.  He 
could  not  be  good,  if  by  a  blind  necessity  or  a  fortuitous  act  he  dispensed  life 
and  its  enjoyments,  anymore  than  the  sun  is  good,  because  it  pours  light  and 
heat  upon  the  earth.  We  do  not  call  a  man  good,  who  scatters  his  favours  at 
random  from  instinct  rather  than  from  reason ;  for  goodness  implies  a  benevo- 
lent design,  and  a  benevolent  design  supposes  the  objects  of  its  exertions  to  be 
known^  and  their  welfare  to  be  intended.  What  excellence  could  we  perceive 
in  a  Being,  eternal,  omnipresent,  and  immutable,  if  he  were  ignorant  of  every 
thing  without  himself,  and  even  of  his  own  existence  and  attributes,  as  he 
would  be  if  knowledge  were  not  one  of  the  number  ?  The  meanest  creature, 
who  was  conscious  of  his  own  thoughts  and  capable  of  observation  and  rea- 
soning, would  be  superior  io  him ;  and  in  fact,  we  could  hardly  distinguish  such 
a  Being  from  the  inaterial  universe.  'We  could  not  believe  him  to  be  a  spirit- 
ual Beings  because  although  we  will  not  be  so  absurd  as  to  confound  a  sub- 
stance with  its  property,  and  say  that  thought  is  the  essence  of  spirit,  yet  we 
must  hold,  that  to  a  spirit  it  is  essential  to  think. 

In  the  second  place,  the  intelligence  of  the  Supreme  Being  may  be  inferred 
from  its  existence  among  creatures,  since  it  is  an  unquestionable  principle,  that 
^  every  effect  has  a  cause,  so  there  can  be  no  more  in  the  effect  than  there  is 
in  the  cause.  It  cannot  communicate  what  it  does  not  itself  possess.  We 
have  a  sure  proof  that  there  is  intelligence  among  creatures,  from  conscious- 
ness and  observation.  We  find  intelligence  in  ourselves,  and  we  see  unequivo- 
cal evidence  of  it  in  others :  our  bodily  senses  and  our  mental  faculties  are  the 
gifts  of  our  Mdter ;  if  we  acknowledge  that  we  were  created  by  his  power,  we 
Cannot  doubt  from  what  source  those  parts  of  our  constitution  are  derived* 
We  perceive  the  external  world ;  we  discover  the  properties  and  relations  of 
objects  around  us ;  we  become  acquainted  with  a  variety  of  truths  in  science, 
morals,  and  religion,  which  do  not  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  our  senses. 
Passing  the  boundaries  of  our  terrestrial  habitation,  we  extend  our  researches 
po  other  regions,  and  can  tell  the  laws  by  which  the  planets  are  guided  in  their 
course,  ana  the  most  distant  star  which  twinkles  in  the  abysses  of  space  is 
preserved.  Limited  as  our  knowledge  is,  and  insignificant  when  compared 
with  the  omniscienoe  of  God,  or  even  the  attainments  of  superior  beings,  it 
extends  so  far  as  to  demonstrate  the.  strength  and  grandeur  of  our  faculties.  It 
may  be  presumed  that  the  minds  of  superior  beings  are  endowed  with  more 
jimple  powers,  The  discoveries,  which  are  the  boast  of  human  reason,  may 
«eem  to  angels  as  jinsignificant  as  the  thoughts  of  a  child  appear  to  a  philoso- 
pher ;  what  is  difficult  to  us  mi^  be  easy  to  them,  and  what  is  mysterious 
may  be  plain.  It  is  an  obvious  inference  from  the  intelligence  of  creatures, 
that  there  is  intelligence  in  the  CreatoTt  and  that  he  possesses  it  in  the  most 
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pBrfect  degree.  Whence  could  our  knowledge  have  proceeded  bnt  from  the 
Father  of  ughts  T  We  cannot  resist  the  force  of  these  questions  of  the  Psalm- 
ist, "  They  say,  The  Lord  shall  not  see,  neither  shall  the  God  of  Jacob  regard 
it.  Understand,  ye  brutish  among  the  people ;  and  ye  fools,  when  will  ye  be 
wise  T  He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear  ?  he  that  formed  the  eye,  shall 
he  not  see  ?  he  that  teacheth  man  knowledge,  shall  not  he  know  T'* 

In  the  third  place,  we  prove  the  knowledge  of  God  from  his  omnipresence, 
which  has  been  already  demonstrated.  When  speaking  of  that  perfection,  we 
f hewed,  that  unless  he  were  present  in  all  places,  he  could  not  know  all  things ; 
and  it  may  seem  like  reasoning  in  u^  circle  now  to  prove,  that  he  does  know 
all  things,  because  he  is  present  with  them.  But  the  proper  conclusion  from 
this  mode  of  proceeding  is,  that  the  two  perfections  are  necessarily  connected, 
«o  that  the  one  cannot  be  conceived  without  the  other.  From  his  presence 
with  creation,  indeed,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  knows  it,  unless 
there  be  some  other  evidence  that  he  is. an  intelligent  Beinj^ ;  but  it  corroborates 
that  other  evidence,  by  shewing  that  there  is  no  obstade  to  his  knowledge  of 
all  things  which  exist.  The  supposition  of  a  local  Deity  would  lead  us,  not 
directly  to  deny  his  intelligence,  but  to  question  whether  hb  knowledge  was 
infinite.  We  might  think,  that  like  other  limited  beings,  he  hais  his  own 
sphere  of  perception,  beyond  which  every  thing  was  unknown  to  him.  And 
if  God  were  in  heaven  ^d  not  also  upon  earth,  we  could  not  believe  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  all  persons  and  events  so  remote  from  the  place  of  his 
residence.  We  should  be  tempted  to  say  with  those  ungodly  men  whom 
Eliphaz  reproves,  '*  I{ow  doth  God  know?  Can  he  judge  through  the  dark 
cloud  T  Thick  clouds  are  a  covering  to  him,  that  he  seeth  not ;  and  he  walk- 
eth  in  the  circuit  of  heaven.**  t  Some  things  would  be  too  distant  or  minute 
to  be  seen,  and  others  so  carefully  concealed  as  to  be  observed  only  by  per- 
sons on  the  spot.  But  such  unworthy  notions  are  inapplicable  to  an  infinite 
Being.  Nothing  is  hidden  from  him.  As  there  is  not  a  point  of  space  from 
which  he  is  excluded,  he  knows  the  meanest  insect  as  well  as  the  loAy  arch- 
angel ;  what  is  done  in  a  comer  as  well  as  the  most  public  transaction.  He  is 
in  the  closet  and  in  the  market  place ;  and  it  is  a  saying  among  Mahometans, 
that  when  two  persons  meet  together,  there  is  likewise  a  third.  **  Yea,  th|3 
darkness  hideth  not  from  thee ;  but  the  night  shineth  as  the  day :  the  darkness 
and  the  light  are  both  alike  to  thee.**  i 

Having  proved  that  God  is  an  intelligent  Being,  I  proceed  to  inquire  into  the 
objects  and  extent  of  his  knowledge.  We  shall  find  ih^t  it  is  unlimited,  com- 
prehending every  thing  which  can  be  known.  "His  understanding  is  in- 
finite.** $ 

In  the  first  place,  God  knows  himself.  "  Wh^t  man  knoweth  the  thing? 
of  a  man,  save  the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him  T  even  so  the  things  of  God 
knoweth  no  man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God.*'||  He  knows  what  his  own  essence 
is,  of  which  we  can  only  say  that  it  'm  spiritual,  without  being  able  to  affijc 
any  positive  idea  to  the  term ;  he  knows  his  own  perfections,  with  some  of 
which  we  have  a  partial  acquaintance,  while  there  may  be  many  others,  of 
which  we  have  received  no  intimation ;  he  knows  the  harmony  of  his  attributes, 
which  our  weak  minds  are  sometim.es  at  a  loss  to  reconcile ;  he  knows  his  own 
counsels  and  plans,  which  are  too  extensive  and  complicated  to  be  compre- 
hended by  any  created  intellect ;  he  knows,  in  a  word,  all  the  mysteries  of  his 
nature,  at  which  reason  stands  amazed  and  confounded.  While  there  can  be 
no  hesitation  in  ascribing  this  knowledge  to  God,  we  may  take  occasion  to  re- 
mark, in  order  to  shew  now  much  superior  is  his  understanding  to  ours,  thaf 
we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  any  creature  is  possessed  of  similar  know- 
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ledge.  With  respect  to  man,  we  are  certain,  that  after  all  his  wonderfiil  dis- 
coveries, he  labours  under  much  ignorance  of  himself.  He  has  indeed, 
minutely  examined  the  structure  of  lus  body,  and  instituted  profound  inquiries 
into  the  powers  of  his  mind ;  but  in  the  most  advanced  state  of  science,  he 
cannot  tell  what  is  the  essence  of  either.  What  matter  is,  and  what  spirit  is, 
are  questions  to  which  the  philosopher  and  the  peasant  are  alike  unable  to  re- 
turn an  answer.  The  properties  are  familiar ;  but  the  substance,  or  substratum, 
eludes  the  keen  search  of  the  eye,  or  the  thought.  Let  it  be  further  remarked, 
that  it  is  properly  from  the  knowledge  of  himself,  that  God's  understanding 
appears  to  be  infinite.  We  cannot,  even  in  imagination,  reach  the  limits  of 
creation ;  but  we  are  sure,  that  it  has  boundaries,  and  is  not  immense  like  its 
Maker :  we  cannot  enumerate  and  classify  all  its  constituent  parts ;  but  our 
reason  tells  us,  that  they  may  be  numbered.  Tet  wonderful  as  the  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  universe  would  be,  something  still  greater  may  be  conceived. 
The  creation  of  new  worlds  would  open  a  new  field  for  more  extensive  dis- 
coveries. The  Divine  nature  is  infinite,  and  is  the  only  adequate  object  of  an 
infinite  understanding.  Nothing,  if  I  may  speak  so,  can  fill  it ;  nothing  corres- 
ponds to  its  capacity  but  infinite  excellence.  In  its  view,  the  universe  is  as 
a  point  and  as  nothing ;  but  in  reflecting  upon  itself,  it  finds  eternal  satisfaction 
and  repose.  How  shallow  are  the  apprehensions  of  mortals,  and  of  creatures 
much  higher  (ban  fhey !  To  us  it  is  permitted  only  to  behold  the  skirts  of  his 
glory,  the  few  rays  from  his  overpowering  splendour  which  have  pierced 
through  the  surrounding  clouds.  '*  How  little  a  portion  have  we  heard  of  him  ? 
but  the  thunder  of  his  power  who  can  understand  ?"  "  Canst  thou  by  search- 
ing find  out  God  ?  canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfection  !***  It  wiQ 
be  the  privilege  and  the  joy  of  the  blessed,  dwelling  in  his  immediate  presence, 
to  make  continual  progress  in  this  study;  but  the  delightful  labour  will  never 
come  to  a  close. 

In  the  second  place,  God  knows  aU  beings  besides  himself,  all  things  which 
have  been,  now  are,  or  shall  hereafter  be.  Thus  we  distinguish  them  accord- 
ing to  their  succession ;  but  they  are  all  before  his  comprehensive  mind. 

God  knows  all  things  which  are  past.  Although  they  have  gone  by,  and  no 
memorial  of  them  may  remain,  they  are  still  present  to  him,  as  if  they  con- 
tinued to  exist,  and  not  one  of  them  is  forgotten.  By  Uie  faculty  of  memory, 
which,  although  familiar  to  us  all,  we  cannot  explain,  we  retain  the  knowledge 
of  thin^  which  once  were,  but  have  ceased  to  be.  The  sunbeam  leaves  no 
trace  of  its  path,  nor  the  cloud  of  its  place  in  the  sky ;  but  sensations  and 
thoughts  make  an  impression  upon  the  mind,  which  lasts  for  years,  and  some- 
times for  life ;  and  to  this  part  of  our  constitution  we  are  indebted  for  our 
mental  improvement,  ^e  could  make  no  advance,  if  our  ideas  were  instant- 
ly obliterated.  Since  creatures  possess  the  power  of  knowing  the  past,  we 
must  allow  that  there  is  a  similar  power  in  the  Divine  mind,  hut  exempt  from 
the  weakness,  and  failures,  and  confusion  to  which  our  memories  are  subjecL 
When  we  think  of  the  generations  which  have  passed  away  from  the  creation 
of  the  world ;  the  millions  who  have  been  bom  and  have  died  with  the  numer- 
ous incidents  in  (heir  lives,  the  plans  which  they  contrived,  the  actions  which 
fhey  performed,  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  hopes  and  fears  which  chequered 
their  existence,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  recollection  of  so  many  particulars  is 
impossible.  But  this  notion  will  be  corrected,  as  soon  as  we  reflect  upon  the 
difference  between  a  finite  and  infinite  understanding.  We  are  utterly  over- 
whelnaed  when  we  think  of  it;  we  can  form  no  positive  idea  of  its  capacity, 
and  must  rest  in  the  negative  conclusion  that  it  has  no  limits.  The  relation 
t^  time  of  a  being  absolutely  eternal,  surpasses  our  comprehension.  If  he  ex- 
ists without  succession*  it  would  seem  that  the  whole  events  of  time  are  always 
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present  to  liim ;  and  yet,  as  time  is  a  succession  of  moments,  of  which  some 
are  past,  and  others  are  future,  this  appears  to  be  impossible.  Still  we  hesi- 
tate to  ascribe  memory  to  him,  because  it  is  a  faculty  of  mutable  beings,  who 
have  been  carried  away  in  their  course  to  a  distance  from  objects  and  events 
which  were  once  present.  As  there  is  no  distinction  of  past,  present,  and  to 
come,  in  his  duration,  so  there  may  be  no  distinction  of  the  same  kind  in  his 
knowledge.  He  knows  all  things  by  a  glance.  But  in  these  speculations,  it 
may  perhaps  be  justly  said,  that  we  darken  counsel  by  words  without  know- 
ledge. This  knowledge  of  past  things  God  claims  in  proof  of  his  superiority 
to  the  wisest  of  men  and  to  the  gods  of  the  Gentiles.  '*  Let  all  the  nations 
be  gathered  together,  and  let  the  people  be  assembled :  who  among  them  can 
declare  this,  and  shew  us  former  things  ?  Let  them  bring  forth  their  witnesses, 
that  they  may  be  justified ;  or  let  them  hear,  and  say.  It  is  truth.*'  '*  Let  them 
bring  them  forth,  and  shew  us  what  shall  happen ;  let  them  shew  the  former 
things,  what  they  be,  that  we  may  consider  them,  and  know  the  latter  end  of 
them ;  or  declare  us  things  for  to  come."*  Upon  the  past  as  well  as  the  future, 
there  rests  a  cloud  which  the  eyes  of  mortals  cannot  penetrate ;  and  the  only 
difierence  is,  that  while  futurity  without  the  aid  of  prophecy  is  all  darkness, 
from  ^e  past  there  issue  a  few  rays  of  light,  in  the  accounts  of  former  trans- 
actions which  have  been  preserved,  but  which  are  oflen  mixed  with  fable  and 
falsehood,  and  leave  us  in  utter  ignorance  of  millions  of  facts  which  are  irre- 
coverably lost  Without  the  knowledge  of  the  past,  God  could  not  execute 
the  august  and  awful  office  of  the  Judge  of  the  human  race.  At  the  close  of 
time,  Adam  and  all  his  descendants  will  appear  before  him,  to  receive  their 
final  award,  and  the  justice  of  the  sentence  will  depend  upon  his  accurate  ac- 
quaintance with  their  character  and  actions.  As  he  was  the  witness  of  their 
conduct  during  its  course,  so  he  will  recall  the  minutest  parts  of  it  afler  an  in- 
terval of  thousands  of  years :  and  it  is  to  assure  us  that  no  mistake  will  be 
committed,  that  the  Scripture,  in  allusion  to  the  proceedings  of  men,  represents 
bo<^s  as  produced  and  opened,  that  the  dead  may  be  judged  out  of  those 
things  which  are  written  in  them. 

God  knows  all  present  things,  all  things  that  now  are.  In  this  respect  his 
knowledge  resembles  our  own,  but  is  infinitely  superior  in  degree.  He  tells 
the  number  of  the  stars,  and  calls  ^em  by  their  names ;  he  sees  in  one  view 
the  various  orders  of  creatures  which  people  the  universe ;  he  is  acquainted 
with  every  individual  of  mankind,  obscure  as  he  may  be  and  unnoticed  by  his 
neighbours;  he  observes  the  minutest  and  most  insignificant  animals,  and 
counts  the  piles  of  grass.  **  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing,  and  yet 
not  one  of  them  is  forgotten  before  God.*'t  Nothing  can  be  more  unimpor^ 
tant  than  a  hair  of  our  head,  and  yet  our  Saviour  assures  us,  that  our  hairs  are 
all  numbered,  and  that  one  of  them  cannot  fall  to  the  ground  without  the 
knowledge  of  our  heavenly  Father.  The  humblest  person  upon  earth  has  no 
cause  to  fear,  that  amidst  the  multiplicity  of  objects  which  engage  the  Divine 
attention,  he  shall  be  overlooked ;  nor  may  he  whose  interest  it  would  be  to 
remain  unnoticed,  hope  that  he  shall  be  concealed  in  the  dark  recess  from  the 
eye  of  Omniscience.  He  knows  the  actions  of  men ;  **  for  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord  are  in  every  place,  beholding  the  evil  and  the  good."|  It  is  too  oflen 
their  sole  object  to  maintain  external  decorum,  in  order  to  secure  the  good 
opinion  of  others ;  while  in  their  absence,  they  Uirow  off  restraint,  and  dis- 
play their  real  character.  But  there  is  a  witness  with  them  in  the  most  secret 
place ;  there  is  an  eye  observing  them,  which  they  should  dread  more  than  the 
severest  human  judge.  It  is  ^lK>ut  the  actions  of  men,  that  the  knowledge  of 
God  as  the  mond  Governor  of  the  world  is  exercised ;  for  in  this  character,  he 
w  the  guardian  of  his  laws,  and  observes  whether  they  are  obeyed  or  trans- 
•  It.  xUii.9.  zU.23.  t  Lu|^  ui.  6.  t  ^'^'  ^^'  ^ 
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greased.  And  we  rem^^,  that  he  alone  is  the  competent  Judge  of  onf  actioBS, 
because  he  alone  is  acquainted  with  our  circumstances  and  motives,  and  can 
distinguish  between  the  form  and  the  substance,  the  specious  pretence  and  the 
upright  intention.  There  are  many  considerations  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
a  moral  estimate  of  conduct,  which  he  only  can  combine,  to  whom  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  mind  are  as  manifest  as  external  actions  are  to  us.  And  hence 
we  are  led  to  remark,  that  God  knows  the  hearts  of  men,  and  claims  this 
knowledge  as  a  prerogative  in  which  no  mortal  shares  with  him.  **  The  heart 
is  deceitnil  above  sdl  things,  and  desperately  wicked ;  who  can  know  it?  I  the 
Lord  search  the  heart,  I  try  the  reins,  even  to  give  every  man  I^^cording  to  his 
ways,  and  according  to  the  fruit  of  his  doings."*  Although  we  easily  believe 
such  knowledge  to  be  the  attribute  of  a  Being  who  is  as  intimately  present 
with  our  spirits  as  with  our  bodies,  yet  we  can  form  no  adequate  conception  of 
it,  because  it  is  so  different  from  our  own  knowledge  of  each  other's  hearts, 
which  is  founded  upon  outward  signs,  often  of  doubtiul  interpretation,  upon 
analogy  or  a  presumed  resemblance  between  them  and  ourselves,  and  in  some 
cases  merely  upon  conjecture ;  whereas  the  knowledge  of  God  is  immediate 
and  intuitive.  How  awful  the  reflection,  that  he  i^  a  mscemer  of  the  thoughts 
and  intents  of  the  heart,  that  its  inmost  recesses  are  naked  and  opened  to  the 
eyes  of  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do !  Thoughts  which  are  only  half-forair 
ed,  which  are  suppressed  as  soon  as  they  arise,  which  fly  across  the  mind  and 
are  forgotten,  do  not  escape  his  observation.  He  traces  die  windings  and  laby- 
rinths of  the  soul,  and  discovers  latent  principles  and  motives,  of  which  we 
are  ourselves  hardly  conscioua.  '*  His  ^jfiu  are  upon  the  ways  of  man,  and 
he  seeth  all  his  goings.  There  is  no  darkness,  nor  shadow  of  d^th,  where 
the  workers  of  iniquity  may  hide  themselves."  t 

God  knows  things  to  come.  In  this  respect  there  is  no  resemblanoe  of  his 
knowledge  in  man,  nor  we  presume  in  any  creature.  We  perceive  what  is 
present,  and  remember  what  is  past;  but  the  future  can  be  approached  only  by 
imagination,  unless  we  deem  it  an  exception,  that  we  are  necessarily  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  laws  of  nature  will  always  be  as  they  have  hitherto  been,  and 
that  succeeding  generations  wiU  be  like  the  present  in  form,  and  in  general 
habits  and  pursuits.  But  these  vague  notions  leave  us  in  perfect  ignorance  of 
the  actual  state  of  things  which  will  afterwards  take  place.  We  know  not  a 
single  individual  who  will  be  bom,  or  a  single  event  which  will  befall  him. 
Something  indeed  is  revealed  to  us  concerning  the  future  history  of  the  world ; 
but  the  light  of  prophecy  has  emanated  from  him,  who  says,  "  Behold  the 
former  things  are  come  to  pass,  and  new  things  do  I  declare ;  before  they 
spring  forth  I  tell  you  of  them."t  '^^^  subject  came  under  review,  when  we 
were  speaking  of  the  immutability  of  his  knowledge.  A  proof,  that  he  sees 
the  future  as  well  as  the  present,  is  furnished  by  the  predictions  of  Scripture. 
God  announced  Cyrus  by  name  long  before  his  parents  were  bom,  and  fore- 
told his  war  against  Babylon,  and  the  means  by  which  he  should  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  city.  He  foretold  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  four  ancient  mon- 
archies, and  portrayed  before  hand  the  characters  and  achievements  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  and  his  successors,  with  such  particularity  and  tmth,  that 
Porphyry,  the  leamed  adversary  of  Christianity  in  the  third  century,  affirmed 
that  the  prophecies  must  have  been  written  after  the  events.  He  foretold  the 
birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  the  family  from  which  he 
should  spring,  with  the  principal  events  of  his  life,  and  his  death,  although  it 
was  effected  not  by  an  immediate  interposition  of  providence,  but  by  tlie  unex- 
pected combination  of  Jews  and  Gentiles.  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  in- 
stances. We  formerly  adverted  to  the  difficulty  which  has  perplexeci  the 
thoughts,  and  exercised  the  ingenuity,  of  the  studious  in  every  age,  with  re- 
•  Jer.  xviL  9,  10.  t  Job  zxxiv.  21,  32.  (  Is.  xlii.  9. 
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gard  to  the  means  of  reconcilmg  the  foreknowledge  of  God  with  the  free 
agency  of  man.  "What  is  certaidy  foreseen,  will  certainly  happen ;  but  the 
infallibility  of  the  event  seems  to  preclude  liberty  of  action,  which  consists  in 
the  power  of  acting  or  not  acting,  and  of  acting  in  this  way  or  in  that,  as  at 
the  moment  the  mind  of  the  person  shall  determine.  The  discussion  of  this 
J>oint  would  lead  us  into  a  digression  from  the  present  subject.  It  has  been 
often  remarked,  and  justly,  that  the  simple  foreknowledge  of  actions  has  no 
influence  upon  tfieir  existence ;  of  which  we  may  satisfy  ourselves  by  reflect- 
ing, that  when  we  have  at  any  time  ground  for  confident  expectation  that  a 
neighbour  will  take  a  particular  course,  our  foresight  is  not  the  cause  of  his 
conduct,  which  would  have  been  the  same  if  it  had  not  been  foreseen :  but 
this  observation  only  removes  the  difficulty  a  step  farther  back.  As  there  can 
be  no  certain  foreknowledge  of  things  in  diemselves  uncertain,  it  still  remains 
to  inquire,  what  b  the  ground  of  certainty  in  human  actions  which  renders 
them  the  object  of  infallible  foreknowledge  ?  If  it  he  said  to  be  the  Divine 
decree,  the  difliculty  unquestionably  is  not  diminished.  Amidst  all  the  per- 
plexity in  which  we  are  involved,  one  thing  is  beyond  dispute,  namely,  that 
God  does  foreknow  future  events,  and  prophecy  is  a  proof  of  it.  The  truth 
of  both  these  principles  is  incontrovertible:  that  known  to  God  are  all  his 
works  fVom  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  that  man  is  accountable.  He  is 
free,  while  he  is  acting  the  part  which  his  Maker  has  assigned  to  him ;  and 
may  be  justlypunished  for  doing  what  constitutes  a  necessary  link  in  the  chain 
of  events.  The  Jews  fulfilled  'die  Divine  purpose  in  crucifying  our  Saviour, 
and  yet  brought  wrath  upon  themselves  to  the  uttermost.  It  ought  not  to 
weaken  our  belief,  that  we  cannot  reconc^e  liberty  and  foreknowledge.  Such 
is  the  condition  of  man  and  of  all  finite  beings,  that  they  must  assent  to  many 
things,  for  which  they  cannot  account.  We  need  not  wonder,  that  when  our 
thoughts  are  directed  to  God,  we  are  on  all  sides  encompassed  with  mysteries. 

God  knows  all  possible  things.  No  person  can  suppose,  that  those  alone 
are  possible,  which  have  been,  now  are,  or  shall  hereafter  be  ;  that  Divine 
wisdom  is  exhausted  by  the  plans  which  it  has  already  concerted,  and  Divine 
power  by  the  efl^ects  which  it  has  already  produced,  or  has  determined  to  pro- 
dude.  God  could  have  called  into  existence  many  other  worlds,  and  many 
other  orders  of  creatures.  He  could  have  arranged  systems  totally  different 
from  any  of  those  which  have  been  established,  governed  them  by  diflerent 
laws,  and  peopled  them  with  inhabitants  of  diflerent  natures  and  faculties.  He 
could  have  made  our  own  world  the  scene  of  a  dlflferent  train  of  events,  by  re- 
plenishing it  with  a  ra<ie  of  holy  beings,  who  should  have  never  been  induced 
by  temptation  to  swerve  from  their  duty,  and  among  whom  pain,  and  sorrow, 
and  mortality,  would  have  been  unknown*  His  infinite  understanding  knows 
not  only  what  he  has  done,  and  has  purposed  to  do,  but  all  that  his  wisdom 
could  have  devised,  and  all  that  his  power  could  have  accomplished.  If  any 
man  should  be  so  curious  as  to  ask,  why  he  chose  the  present  system  in  pre- 
ference to  so  many  possible  systems  ?  he  should  be  reminded,  that  the  question 
is  presumptuous,  and  that  we  can  return  no  answer  to  it,  because  God  has  not 
informed  us  of  the  reasons ;  but  that  if  he  shall  ever  be  pleased  to  disclose  his 
counsels  to  us,  they  will  undoubtedly  be  found  worthy  of  eternal  admiration 
and  praise. 

The  knowledge  of  God  may  be  distinguished  into  two  kinds,  which  have 
been  called  by  Scholaslic  Divines,  acieniia  simpHcis  inidiigenfisBj  and  scientia 
vinonis.  Scientia  vitnonis  has  for  its  object  all  things  past,  present,  and  to 
come ;  it  is  said  to  be  founded  on  will,  because  the  measure  of  it  is  the  will  of 
God,  as  expressed  in  his  eternal  purpose.  He  foresees  as  future  those  things 
alone  which  he  has  determined  to  bring  to  pass.  They  were  only  possible, 
till  he  decreed  their  futurition.    It  is  called  also  scierUia  libera,  free  knowledge. 
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because  it  depends  upon  his  will,  which  is  the  only  reason  of  all  the  events  of 
time.  As  nothing  could  take  place  independently  of  him,  so  he  was  under  no 
necessity  to  act  at  all,  or  to  act  in  any  particular  manner ;  but  all  his  operations, 
ad  extra,  are  the  result  of  free  choice.  Scienlia  simplida  inttUigentise  haa 
for  its  object  possible  things,  things  which  might  have  been  done,  but  never 
will  be  done.  The  measure  of  it  is  omnipotence ;  that  is,  while  the  former 
knowledge  is  limited  by  his  decree,  this  is  extensive  as  his  power.  _  He  knows 
all  that  he  could  do ;  and  because  this  knowledge  is  not  founded  on  his  will  but 
on  his  power,  it  has  been  called  aeietitia  necessaria.  His  infinite  understanding 
necessarily  knows  every  thing  which  his  infinite  power  can  effect.  A  third 
kind  of  knowledge  has  been  ascribed  to  God,  and  called  scieniia  media,  as  be- 
ing something  between  the  two  kinds  already  mentioned.  It  is  the  knowledge 
of  what  will  happen  in  certain  given  circumstances,  the  knowledge  of  wluit 
creatures  will  do,  if  endowed  widi  certain  qualities  and  placed  in  certain  situa- 
tions. But  there  is  no  occasion  for  this  distinction,  as  all  the  objects  of  this 
new  kind  of  knowledge  are  comprehended  under  the  head  of  scieniia  simplicU 
inteUigentix.  If  God  by  his  infinite  understanding,  knows  all  possible  causes 
and  all  their  possible  effects,  he  knows  what  would  be  the  result  in  any  suppo- 
sable  case.  He  knew  that  the  men  of  Eielah  would  deliver  up  David  to  Saul, 
because  he  knew  the  state  of  their  hearts,  and  the  influence  wmch  the  authority 
and  solicitations  of  that  monarch  would  have  upon  their  conduct.  It  is  objected 
farther  against  the  media  identia,  that  it  is  unworthy  of  God,  as  it  makes  him 
dependent  upon  creatures  for  a  part  of  his  knowledge ;  for  the  distinction  has 
been  invented  with  a  design  to  prove,  that  his  knowledge  of  the  future  actions 
of  men  is  not  founded  on  his  own  purpose  to  permit  them,  or  to  bring  them  to 
pass,  but  in  a  prospective  view  of  the  manner  in  which  they  will  conduct  them- 
selves. It  was  introduced  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  free  and  sovereign 
grace,  and  it  proposes  to  account  for  his  purpose  to  give  grace  to  one  and  not 
to  another,  by  his  foresight  of  the  use  which  they  would  make  of  means  and 
opportunities. 

Concerning  the  knowledge  of  God,  we  assert,  in  opposition  to  this  opinion, 
that  it  is  independent.  It  is  not  obtained  through  the  medium  of  his  creatures, 
but,  so  far  as  it  respects  future  things,  is  founded  on  his  own  will.  No  effect 
can  be  viewed  as  future,  or  in  human  language,  can  be  the  object  of  certain 
expectation,  but  when  considered  in  relation  to  its  efficient  cause ;  and  the  cause 
of  all  things  that  ever  shall  exist  is  the  purpose  of  God,  ''  who  worketh  aU 
things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will.*'  As  the  knowledge  of  God  does  not 
depend  upon  the  actual  existence  of  objects, — ^for  this  would  limit  it  to  the  pre- 
serit  and  the  past, — so  it  does  not  depend  upon  any  conditions  attached  to  their 
existence.  He  does  not  know  that  such  things  will  happen,  if  such  other  things 
shall  go  before ;  but  the  whole  series  of  events  was  planned  by  his  infinite  un- 
derstanding, the  ends  as  well  as  the  means ;  and  he  foresees  the  ends,  not 
through  the  medium  of  the  means,  but  through  the  medium  of  his  own  decree, 
in  which  they  have  a  certain  future  existence.  They  will  not  take  place  with- 
out the  means ;  but  the  proper  cause  of  them  is  not  the  means,  but  his  almigh- 
ty will. 

It  follows,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  knowledge  of  God  is  eternal.  If  it 
be  independent  upon  creatures,  and  founded  in  his  own  purpose,  then  it  is  as 
ancient  as  his  purpose.  Were  it  impossible  to  foresee  the  free  actions  of  men, 
much  of  his  knowledge  would  be  acquired  in  time.  It  would  be  daily  receiving 
accessions,  like  our  own,  to  which  something  is  added  every  day  by  our  obser- 
vation of  the  conduct  of  those  with  whom  we  are  surroundeu.  It  has  been 
said,  **  that  as  it  implies  not  any  reflection  on  the  Divine  power,  to  say  that  it 
cannot  perform  impossibilities,  so  neither  does  it  imply  any  reflection  on  his 
knowledge,  to  say  that  he  cannot  foresee  as  certain  what  is  reaUy  not  certains 
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but  only  contingent."  This  is  true ;  but  it  remains  to  be'  proved  that  the  actions 
of  men  aro  eontingent  in  such  a  sense  as  to  be  uncertain.  Reason  will  ascribe 
all  possible  knowledge  to  God ;  and  that  it  is  possible  certainly  to  foresee  the 
free  actions  of  men,  cannot  be  a  matter  of  doubt  to  a  believer  in  Divine  reve- 
lation, which  abounds  in  predictions  of  such  actions.  The  knowledge  of  God 
is  eternal.  The  doctrine  of  temporal  decrees,  of  decrees  made  in  time,  as 
men  shew  themselves  to  be  worthy  or  unworth}^  is  chargeable  with  the  im- 
piety of  setting  limits  to  the  Divine  understanding,  and  making  the  Most  High 
fickle  and  mutable  as  man,  who  is  of  one  mind  to-day,  and  of  another  to- 
morrow. 

In  the  next  place,  The  knowledge  of  God  is  simultaneous,  or  as  it  has  been 
differently  expressed,  not  discursive  but  intuitive.  Some  parts  of  human 
knowledge  are  intuitive ;  that  is,  the  things  are  perceived  at  once,  and  no  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  is  necessary  to  discover  them.  There  are  certain  axioms 
or  first  principles,  to  which  the  mind  gives  its  assent  as  soon  as  they  are  pro- 
posed, and  the  terms  are  understood.  There  are  also  some  truths,  which,  al- 
though not  intuitive,  are  nearly  such,  because  the  mind  arrives  almost  instant- 
ly at  the  (conclusion.  But  the  general  character  of  human  knowledge  is,  that 
it  is  successive.  The  riches  of  the  mind,  like  external  wealth,  are  acquired 
by  accumulation.  New  objects  and  new  relations  of  objects,  daily  present 
themselves  to  our  seises;  and  from  truths  which  we  know,  we  infer  other 
truths  by  a  longer  or  a  shorter  train  of  reasoning.  Thus  our  knowledge  is 
discursive.  But  the  infinite  nnderstanding  of  G^  receives  no  accession  of 
ideas.  The  term  infinite,  which  we  apply  to  it,  proves  an  accession  to  be  im- 
possible. He  sees  all  things,,  as  we  see  axioms  by  intuition.  Eyes  are  as- 
cribed to  him  to  denote  his  knowledge,  and  to  signify  that  it  comprehends  the 
whole  S3r8tem  of  things,  as  the  human  eye  surveys  at  a  glance  the  whole  visi- 
ble horizon.  It  follows,  that  what  is  called  media  tcientia,  or  the  knowledge 
of  events  through  their  causes,  cannot  be  properly  attributed  to  him,  because 
it  is  a  discursive  process,  or  implies  the  inference  of  one  thing  from  another, 
aiid  -oonsequently  a  succession  of  ideas.  There  is  no  progression  from  ignor- 
ance to  knowledge  in  the  Divine  mind,  which  was  from  all  eternity  omnis- 
eient 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  kxiowledge  of  God  is  immutable^  as  I  shewed 
in  a  former  lecture ;  and  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  remark,  that  it  is  distinct 
This  is  true  also  of  human  knowledge,  to  a  certain  extent.  We  have  a  dis- 
tinct knowle<%e  of  mathematical  truths,  of  facts  which  we  have  witnessed, 
and  of  the  existence  of  objects  which  we  perceive  by  our  senses.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  essences  of  all  things ;  we  have  no  con- 
ception of  the  rdation  between  their  properties  and  their  essences,  or  how  the 
former  inhere  in  the  latter ;  and  our  ideas  of  many  things  are  general  and  ob- 
scure. But  all  things  are  naked  and  opened  to  the  eyes  of  God,  TiTp«xir>.<e/ii»« 
as-  an  apostle  says,*  as  manifest  to  him  as  the  interior  of  an  animal  is  to  us, 
when  it  has  been  fairly  divided  and  spread  put  for  inspection.  An  infinite  un- 
derstanding is  incapable  g(  oversightf  of  misapprehension,  or  of  taking  a  hasty 
and  inaccurate  survey.  Every  object,  every  quality  of  every  object,  every 
relation  whieh^it  bears,  every  thing  which  may  be  predicated  of  it,  whether  it 
be  animate  or  inanimate,  all  is  before  God,  and  is  as  thoroughly  known  as  if  hia 
attention  were  fixed  upon  it  alone.  Among  the  many  millions  of  the  human 
race,  every  individusd  may  truly  say,  *♦  Thou,  God,  seest  me." 

In  the  last  place,  The  knowledge  of  God  is  infallible;  There  is  no  mistake 
in  his  apprehension  of  things,  and  there  is  nothing  like  conjecture.  Future 
events  are  as  certainly  known  as  present,  because,  dthough  they  may  be  con- 
tingentr-in  respect  of  die  agents,  or  may  be  produced  by  the  free  volition  of 
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TfieUf  they  are  fiHtuce,  iv^t  contiDgently  but  necessarily,  to  him  who  Imui  ^m^ 
posed  to  bring  them  to  pass.  But  as  this  is  manifeat  from  what  has  been  al- 
ready said,  any  farther  Ulustration  is  UAnecessary. 

Any  passages  of  Scripture  which  Qay  seem  to  be  u^copsist^t  with  the  Di- 
vine omniscieuce,  will  perplex  only  the  ignorant,  and  are  easily  disposed  oC 
When  God  is  said  to  have  come  down  to  see  the  city  and  tower  which  were 
building  on  the  plain  of  Babylon,*  that  person  woul^  be  justly  laug^ied  at  who 
should  suppose,  either  that  he  could  literally  descend,  or  that  it  was  necessary 
to  change  his  place,  in  order  to  know  wlxat  was  going  on  upon  earth.  TV  hen, 
again,  he  represents  himself  as  looking  that  his  vineyard  should  bring  Ibrth 
good  mpes,  whereas  it  brou^hl  forth  wild  grapes,t  it  would  be  the  height  of 
absurdity  to  take  the  words  in  their  literal  meaning,  and  imagine  Ihat  he  was 
really  disappointed.  Every  body  knows  that  God  is  speaking  of  himself  aflev 
ihe  manner  of  men,  who  in  order  to  see  an  objpct  more  distinctly,  draw  near 
to  it,  ^d  when  they  have  arranged  the  means,  expect  the  usual  result  The 
two  passages  teach  us,  that  God  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  transaction 
at  Babel;  and  that,  aAer  the  pains  which  he  had  bestowed  upon  his^  ancient 
people,  it  was  solely  owing  to  their  own  petverseness,  ^lat  they  livere  not  made 
wiser  and  better.  ^       ' 

The  consideration  of  the  Divine  omniscienqe  is  calci^aled  to  check  the  lofty 
thoughts  which  we  are  too  apt  to  entertain  of  ourselves.  We  often  see  me^ 
proud  of  their  talents,  and  sometimes  so  much  elated  as  presumptuously  to 
pronounce  judgment  upon  God  himself;  V>  censure  hi?  dispensi^ons,  as  if  a 
different  procedure  would  have  been  wiser ;  to  criticise  his  word,  and  refuse  to 
give  credit  to  its  plain  declarations,  because  reason  cannot  compr^end  them* 
Thus  finite  measures  that  which  is  infinite*  Such  is  the  impious  arrogance  of 
an  insignificant  creator^,  w^p  only  y^ft^rday  began  to  know  any  thing,  is  pin* 
zled  by  the  most  common  occurrences,  ^d  finds  mys^ries  in  a  grain  of  saiML 
Let  him  reflect  upon  an  infinite  understsMiding,  and  shrink  within  himself,  say- 
ing, **  I  neither  learned  wisdom,  nor  have  the  knowle4ge  of  theHoly."t 

There  are  many  important  lessqns  which  are  taught  by  this  attribute  of  our 
Creator.  It  admonishes  us  to  beware  of  sin,  since  hq  is  the  constant  witness 
of  our  actions;  and  to  study  sincerity  in  all  things,  and  particularly  in  our  re- 
ligious profession,  because  our  motives,  are^  (pstincdy  seen  by  him.  It  encour- 
ages good  men  to  put  their  trust  in  him*  and  to  commit  all  Aeir  af&irs  to  his 
disposal ;  for  a  particular  providence,.  whi)ch  is  the  source  of  so  much  consola- 
tion, is  (funded  on  hia  infii^te  knowledge.  The  very  hairs  of  our  heads  aie 
numbered ;  and  as  nothing  can  befal  us  without  his  knowledge,  so  every  event 
is  under  the  direction  of  ms  wisdon^  and  goodness.  *'  The  eyes  of  the  Lord 
run  to  and  fro  throughout  the  whole  earth,,  to  shew  himself  strong  in  the  be- 
half of  them  whose  heart  is  perfect  toward  him*"$ 

The  omniscience  of  God  encourages  humble  supplication  in  every  season  of 
need.  There  is  no  cause  of  fear  that  the  prayers  of  the  righteous  wUl  not  be 
heard,  or  U)at  their  sighs  and  tears  will  escape  hie  notice,  ^ince  he  knows  tha 
thoughts  and  desires  ef  the  heart.  There  is  no  danger  of  being  overlooked 
ami&t  the  multitude  of  supplicanta  who  daily  and  hourly  present  their  variooft 
petitions,  for  an  infinite  mind  is  capable  of  paying  the  same  attention  to  mil- 
lions as  if  only  one  individual  were  soliciting  its  notice.  The  want  of  appro- 
priate language,  the  impossibility  of  giving  expression  to  the  deep  feelings  of 
the  soul,  win  not  hinder  their  success ;  because  before  they  attempt  to  speak, 
he  knows  what  they^.^d  say.  *'  It  shall  come  to  pass,  that  before  they  call, 
I  will  answer;  and  while  they  are  yet  speaking,  I  will  hear."! 

In  a  word,  what  ^yipowefful  excitement  is  it  to  our  dyty,  that  He  is  looking 
on  who  approves  ofevery  honest  endeavour  to  ^ease  him«  aiul  wi^  abundantly 
^  Gen.  zL  5.      ilttur.fi.       %  Piotv  jg».  3*       i  2  Cbnm.  zvi.  9.       g  ba.  Ixv.  24. 
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recompenite  it !  *^  A  bbok  of  remembrance  was  written  before  him  for  Aem 
that  feared  the  Lord,  and  ^t  thought  upon  his  name.  And  they  shall  be 
mine,  saidi  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  in  that  day  when  I  make  up  my  iewels ;  and  I 
will  spare  ihemr  »  &  man  spareth  his  own  son  that  setveth  him.  '* 


LECTURE  XXII. 

ON  GOD.  \ 

TTMdoiii  of  God :  djstioguiibed  from  Knowledge— Idea  of  Wisdonk^Ptoofii  of  Wifdom  in  Oam* 
tion :  in  Providence :  in  Redemption. 

Hatino  considered  the  knowledge  of  God,  I  proceed  to  speak  of  his  wisdom^ 
These  are  easily  distinguishable.  Knowledge  is  the  simple  apprehension  of 
tilings  as* they  are,  as  the  eye  perceives  the  objects  presented  to  it;  wisdom  ia 
the  arrangement  of  our  ideas  in  proper  order,  and  in  such  a  train  as  to  produce 
some  useful  practical  result.  The  instrument  of  acquiring  knowledge  is  -the 
understanding  alone ;  but  wisdom  implies  volition,  or  a  purpose  to  effect  an  end« 
ind  4he  choice  of  the  means  by  which  it  will  be  accomplished.  In  creatures 
they  are  often  separated.  Wisdom  cannot  exist  without  knowledge,  but 
knowledge  may  exist  withont  wisdom ;  and,  accordingly,  there  are  men  pos- 
sessing veiy  extensive  information,  who  in  their  conduct  give  many  proofs 
of  thoughtlessness  and  fdly.  In  an  all-perfect  Being,  they  are  necessarily 
conjoint  r  omniscience  supplies  the  materials  of  infinite  wisdom.  As  God 
knows  all  his  creatures,  all  their  powers  and  qualities,  all  the  purposes  to.  which 
they  maybe  rendered' subservient,  all  the  relations  in  which  they  may  be  pla- 
ced, and  all  the  possible  consequences  x}(  all  posjsible  events,  he,  is  able  infalli- 
bly to  determine  what  are  the  most  proper  ends  to  be  pursued,  and  what  are 
the  fittest  m^ans  of  efilecting  them ;  ais  he  is  perfectly  just  and  good,  there  is  no 
principle  in  his  nature  which  might  prevent  him  iVom  choosing  what  is  best; 
and  as  his  power  is  infinite,  no  obstacle  can  occur  to  the  execution  of  his  plans. 

All  nations  \i9.re  agreed  in  ascribing  wisdom  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  have 
been  led  to  this  conclusion  by  the  obvious  and  manifold  proofs  of  it,  which 
win  be  afterwards  considered.  «*Man  irwise/'  says  Cicero,  '^and  so  there- 
fore is  God;"  rightly  judging^^  that  a  superior  nature  must  possess  what  is 
truly  excellent  in  man ;  and  that  if  wisdom  had  not  existed  in  the  Creator,  it 
wonld  not  have  been  found  in  the  creature.  Revelation  pronounces  him  to  be 
**the  only  wise  Crod^^t  thus  seeming  to  appropriate  this  attribute  to  him,  to 
the  exdcmion  of  every  other  being  from  a  share  in  it ;  yet  we  know  that  men 
and  angels  are  possessed  of  it  in  a  certain  degree,  and  we  must  therefore  under- 
stand the  sacred  writer  to  speak  comparatively,  and  to  signify  that  their  wis- 
dom, which  is  dependent  and  derived,  and  his  wisdom,  which  is  necessary  and 
easential,  do  not  admit  of  comparison';  and  when  brought  into  competition,  that 
of  creatures,  st)  limited  in  its  nature,  so  soon  exhausted  by  a  few  expedients, 
is- altogether  unworthy  of  notice. 

^  Wisdom  consists  in  the  choice  of  prop^  ends  and  proper  means ;  design 
simply  implies  that  the  agent  has  some  objept  in  view,  and  does  not  act  at  ran- 
dom. But  his  design  may  be  trifling  or  degrading;  it  may  prove  that  he  is 
destitmetyf  sound  judgment;  and  hence,  whatever  art  he  may  discover  in  gain- 
lag  his  objeM,  W€  do  not^^ive^him  the  praise  of  wisdom.  If  a  man  should  em- 
•  Mai.  iii.  16, 17.  t  1  Tim,  I.  IT. 
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ploy  an  ingemotui  uid  cmnplicated  s^pantus  to  effect  a  parpose  which  is  not 
worth  half  the  expense,  or  which  might  have  been  effected  without  any  waste 
of  time  and  labour,  instead  of  thinking  him  wise,  we  should  pronounce  him  to 
be  a  fool.  '  The  end  must  be  worthy  of  the  agent,  and  of  the  attention  bestow- 
ed upon  it  It  may  be  said,  that  we  are  incompetent  to  judge  what  is  worthy 
of  God,  what  it  would  become  a  Being  so  far  exalted  above  ns  to  do,  and  that 
it  would  be  less  presumptoous  in  a  fly  endowed  with  intelligence,  to  pronounce 
upon  the  counsels  and  operations  of  man.  We  acknowledge  our  incompeience 
beforehand,  and  our  ind>itity  to  enter  fully  into  his  designs,  even  after  they 
are  revealed ;  but  since  God  has  endowed  us  with  some  portion  of  understancP 
ing,  there  is  no  arrogance  in  venturing  to  say,  when  we  see  him  pursuing  cer- 
tain ends,  that  they  appear  to  us  to  be  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  character. 
There  is  no  arrogance  in  maintaining,  diat  it  is  worthy  of  him  to  glorify  him- 
self by  the  manifestation  of  his  attributes,  to  communicate  happiness  to  other 
beings  whom  his  almighty  power  has  created,  to  uphold  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  universe,  to  promote  the  interests  of  righteousness  and  truth. 
Now,  these  are  the.  very  ends  which  appear  to  be  the  objects  of  the  Divine  dis- 
pensations ;  and  we  are  so  far  from  perceiving  any  thing  in  them  incongruous 
to  the  idea  of  an  all-perfect  Being,  that  they  harmonize  with  our  conceptions 
of  the  transcendent  excellence  of  his  character. 

It  is  not  less  characteristic  of  wisdom  to  choose  fit  means,  than  to  aim  at 
worthy  ends.  We  should  never  account  him  a  wise  mian,  who  formed  excel- 
lent designs,  but  failed  to  execute  them  from  not  knowing  what  expedients  it 
was  necessary  to  employ,  or  from  want  of  skill  in  arranging  and  supplying  them. 
It  is  here  that  a  trial  is  made  of  his  knowledge  of  the  powers,  qualities,  rela- 
tions, and  tendencies  of  things.  There  are  persons  whose  minds  are  fertile  in 
suggesting  what  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  do,  but  who  are.  incapable  of  ex* 
ecuting  their  own  plans,  and  must  commit  them  to  others,  who  are  superior  in 
invention  and  dexterity ;  and  die  subordinate  details  may  require  -greater 
strength  of  intellect  than  the  original  conception.  In  contempls^ng  the  wis- 
dom of  God,  we  must  take  into  the  account  the  whole  process,  the  previous 
steps  as  well  as  the  final  result.  In  estimating  the  wisdom  of  an  agent,  we 
first  attend  to  the  object  which  he  had  in  view,  and  secondly,  observe  th^  me- 
thod by  which  he  effected  it 

In  this  argument,  we  assume  the  doctrine  of  final  causes.  A  final  cause  is 
that  ioT  which  any  diing  is  done,  the  end  which  an  agent  has  in  view,  and  to 
which  his  operations  are  directed.  It  is  called  a  cause,  because  it  excites  him 
%o  act;  and  a  final  cause,  because  when  it  is  effected  his  object  is  gained.  The 
proofs  of  final  causes  in  the  universe  are  denied  only  by  atheists,  who  wish  to 
obliterate  the  evidence  that  an  intelligent  Being  is  its  author.  How  they  have 
succeeded  in  this  attempt  so  revolting  to  reason,  we  have  formerly  seen.  It  may 
be  as  rationally  denied,  that  there  are  mariu  of  design  in  Ihe  construction  of  a 
watch,  as  that  there  are  any  in  the  system  of  nature;  that  the  ultimate  inten- 
tion of  the  watch  was  to  point  out  the  hour,  as  that  the  ultimate  intention  of 
the  mechanism  of  an  animal  body  is  the  sustenance  and  motion  of  the  aninial. 

Let  us,  in  the  first  j^ace,  collect  the  proofs  of  Divine  wisdom  from  the  visi- 
ble creation.  '*  How  manifold,  O  Lord,  are  thy  works !  in  wisdom  hast  thou 
made  them  all,  and  the  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches.**  *  Instances  of  curious  con- 
trivance present  themselves  on^  every  side.  We  observe,  a  wonderful  adapta- 
tion of  one  thing  to  another,  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  a  particular  re- 
sult, and  the  same  purpose  accomplished  by  such  a  diversity  of  means,  as  can- 
not fail  to  convince  us,  that  the  whole  is  the  work  of  an  intelligent  Being,  rich 
in  expedients.  As  the  proofs  of  wisdom  in  creation  constitute  only  one 
department  of  the  subjeot,  we  cannot  go  into  a  minute  detail,  but  must  confine 

•  Pi.  d?.  24. 
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oamelveB  to  a  few  particulflrs,  and  even  of  these  give  only  a  general  aecount 
I  might  refer  you  to  the  argument  formerly  adduced*  for  the  existence  of  God 
from  the  marks  of  design  in  his  works,  which  prove  an  intelligent  cause ;  but 
it  would  be  improper  to -pass  over  a  topic  so  rich  in  displays  of  his  wisdom, 
although  we  shall  be  led  to  repeat  in  substance  the  observations  formerly  made. 
Let  us  attend  to  the  arrangement  of  the  system  to  which  we  belong.  In  the 
centre  is  placed  the  sun,  the  great  source  of  light  and  heat,  who  dispenses 
without  intermission  his  influences  to  the  planets,  which  perform  their  revolu- 
tions around  him.  He  is  at  rest,  and  they  are  in  motion ;  but  they  are  retained 
in  their  orbits  by  hb  attractive  power ;.  and  the  mi^ty  machine  is  incessantly 
working  without  confusion,  or  the  slightest  deviation  of  any  of  its  parts.  How 
much  more  admirable  is  the  solar  system  as  now  understood,  than  it  appeared 
.  to  the  ancient  philobophers,  who  imagined  that  the  sun  daily  wheeled  his  rap- 
id course  around  the  earth,  which^  in  comparison  of  him  is  so  diminutive!  By 
the  motion  of  the  earth,  the  purposes  which  were  supposed  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  motion  of  the  sun^  are  effected  in  a  more  simple  manner.  By  its  diur- 
nal m6ti9n  around  its  own  axis,  the  different  parts  of  its-  surface  are  succes- 
sively presented  to  the  sun,  and  the  vicissitude  of  day  and  night  is  produced, 
so  necessary  to  the  existence  and  well-being  of  animals  and  vegetables*  In 
the  day,  men  and  animals  carry  on  their  various  opera,tions,  and  vegetables  are 
nourished  by  his  rays,  and  adorned  with  beautiful  colours :  in  the  night,  all 
nature  reposes  in  the  shades  of  dariuiess ;  plants  sleep  as  well  as  living  crea- 
tures ;  and  the  vigour  of  our  bodies  and  minds,  which  were  exhausted  by 
labour  and  thought,  is  recreated.  Who  does  not  see,  in  this  case,  a  wise  pro- 
vision of  our  Maker  ?  .  By  the  annual  circuit  of  the  eardi,  we  enjoy  the  change 
of  seasons,  which  delights  us  by  a  variety  of  scene,  and  is  suWrvient  to  the 
purposes  of  vegetation,  on  which  the  life  of  all  terrestrial  animals  depends.  In 
winter  the  earth  rests,  and  repairs  its  strength ;  and  during  the  subsequent  sea- 
sons, that  wonderful  process  takes  place  which  clothes  the  trees  and  fields  with 
verdure,  and  by  the  multiplication  of  the  seed  deposited  in  the  soil,  rewards 
the  labour  of  the  husbandman.  We  may  remark  the  wisdom  of  Qod  also  in 
the  relative  situation  of  the  earth  to  the  sun.  It  has  been  placed  where  it  is, 
and  not  in  the  orbit  of  any  other  planet,  with  an  exact  adaptation  to  the  nature 
of  its  inhabitants.  Whettier  it  had  been  brought  nearer,  or  removed  to  a  great- 
er distance,  excessive  heat  or  excessive  cold  would  have  proved  equally  fatal 
to  animal  and  vegetable  life.  All  living  beings  must  have  perished,  unless 
their  constitution  had  been  changed,  and  the  water  in  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers, 
would  have  been  either  evaporated,  or  frozen.  Here  then  we  have  an  instance 
of  adjustment,  which  furnishes  a  new  proof  of  the  Creator's  wisdom. 

Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  constitution  of  the  earth  itself,  and  we  shall 
perceive,  that  by  the  same  wisdom,  it  is  fitted  for  all  the  purposes  which  it  was 
intended  to  serve.  It  is  composed  of  various  substances,  adapted  to  a  variety 
of  uses ;  but  what  I  request  you  at  present  to  observe,  is  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance lying  on  the  surface.  Had  Uie  earth  been  covered  with  rock  or  sand,  it 
would  have  been  an  unfit  habitation  for  man,  because  it  could  not  have  afforded 
the  means  of  subsistence ;  but  the  upper  stratum  is  a  soA  mould,  into  which 
the  roots  of  plants  penetrate,  and  in  which  seeds  ^d  a  matrix,  where  the  veg^ 
etable  principle  is  evolved  and  nourished ;  for  it  should  also  be  considered,  that 
the  soil  is  endowed  with  certain  virtues,  and  supplies  the  pabulum  of  plants, 
in  consequence  of  which  they  rise  to  maturity,  and  perfect  their  firuit.  We 
observe  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  water ;  but  the 
objection  against  the  extent  of  the  ocean,  as  encroaching  too  much  upon  the 
habitation  of  men  and  terrestrial  animals,  is  absurd  while  there  are  such  tracts 
of  land  as  yet  unoccupied,  and  proceeds,  besides,  from  stupid  inattention  to  the 

*  See  before,  pp.  164—68.. 
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gmrposes  wlit^  are  nemd  hj  the  oeeui.  Not  enly  does  it  open  fti^inferconrs^ 
etween  dktant  mtkme,  and  fsrnisb  the  MeaM  of  easily  and  speedily  conrey- 
iiif  the  productions  of  one  country  to  another,  fmt  it  i&  the  inexhauetible  source 
of  those  exhalations  which  descend  npon  ne  in  rain  and  dew.  And  as  the 
qnanlity  of  these  is  i^ion  the  whiote  not  more  than  sufficient  to  snpply  riTcn 
and  springs,  ajld  to  nourish  Ihe  herbsy  and  plants,  and  trees,  which  clothe  the 
surface  of  the  eartk,  it  is  eridenty  thttt  if  the  bomMhries  <^  Ae  oceatt  had  been 
compressed,  sH  nature  would  haape  langeished,  animak  and  tegeta^r  would 
hare  perished,  and  our  globe  would  have  been  converted  into  a  dreary  witdep- 
ness.  We  fbmwdy  to<^  notice  of  the  wisdom  displayed  in  the  inequalities  of 
the  earth;  and  we  then  stated,- that  wrthout  mounta»»  ther^  would  have  been 
no  springs  and  rivers.  We  may  now  remark,  that  a  smooth  onifbnn  plain, 
however  much  adorned,  woidd  have  been  far  less  beautiful  &an  the  scenery 
which  now  enchants  «n  by  its  diversified  features,  at  one  time  gen^,  and  at 
another  majestic ;  and  that  room  is  provided  for  a  greater  variety  of  plants  and 
animals,  some  preferring  cold  and  elevated  regions,  while  others  seek  low  and 
sheltered  spots.  The  whole  is  planned  with  an  evident  regard  to  diilerent 
ends,  and  each  of  these  is  secured  by  expedients  varied  widi  admn^^>le  skill. 

Let  us,  in  the  next  place,  t^e  a  view  of  the  living  creatures  which  inhabit 
the  earth,  and  we  shell  perceive  many  proofe  of  Divine  wisdom  in  their  bodies^, 
and  particularly  in  our  own,  which,  according  to  a  sacred  writer,  is  **  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made."  In  considering  man  as  related  to  the  material  objects 
amidst  which  he  is  placed,  it  cannot  fail  to  strike  us  as  an  instance  of  wise  adap 
tation,  that  he  is  furnished  with  organs  of  sense  to  perceive  them  and  their  qusd- 
ities,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary,  not  only  to  his  comfort,  but  to  his 
very  existence.  When  we  examine  those  organs,  the  ear  for  example,  or  the 
eye,  with  which  we  are  better  acquainted,  both  the  design  and  the  workman^ 
ship  are  calculated  to  excite  the  highest  admiration.  We  cannot  tell,  indeed, 
how  we  see  or  hear  by  means  of  these  organs,  but  we  <!fisebver  a  contrivance, 
of  which  the  obvious  intention  is  to  convey  the  corresponding  aensationsto  our 
minds.  That  a  body  so  small  as  the  eye  should  pereeite  not  only  near  but  dis- 
tant objects,  should  bring  under  our  view  the  earth  atid  the  heavens,  should 
make  us  exacdy  acquainted  with  the  figure,  size,- colour,  and  relative  position  of 
so  many  bodies,  should  discern  the  members  of  a  minute  insect,  and  contem- 
plate the  host  of  stars  marshalled  in  the  sky ;  that  this  little  organ  should  be 
capable  of  taking  so  wide  a  range,  anctperforming'so  many  wonders,  is  a  proof 
that  it  is  not  the  work  of  chance,  but  of  a  Divine  artist,  who  is  Wonderflil  in 
counsel.  Among  the  boasted  productions  of  human  art,  where  shall  we  find 
any  thing  to  be  compared  to  it?  When  we  procefed  in  the  examination  of  our 
bodies,  the  evidences  of  wisdom  multiply  upon  us.  What  a  variety  of  func- 
tions is  performed  in  this  microcosm  I  i^at  a  provision  of  means  and  instru- 
ments !  how  delicate  and  regular  the  process  !  The  bones  support  the  body, 
and  aie  articulated  that  it  may  bend  in  different  directions,  and  be  moved  from 
one  place  to  another.  The  flesh  is  composed  of  muscles,  which  being  attach- 
ed to  the  bones,  and  possessingthe  power  of  contraction,  give  them  the  neces- 
sary motion.  The  waste  to  which  the  body  is  subject,  is  repaired  by  its 
capacity  to  receive  9nA  digest  food,  and  to  convert  it  into  its  own  substance ; 
and  by  a  curious  apparatus  the  aliment  id  distributed  to  every  part  of  out  frame/ 
The  expendituie  is  constant,  and  so  is  the  supply.  We  cannot  live  without 
air,  and  respiration  is  carried  on  by  the  mouth  and  lungs.  The  blood  circu- 
lates by  night  and  by  day,  and  the  secretions  go  on  with  perfect  regularity 
when  not  interrupted  by  disease.  There  is  one  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  our 
Maker,  which  deserves  particular  attention.  While  some  of  the  operations, 
which  are  necessary  to  our  well-being,  are  dependent  upon  our  will,  others  of 
equal  importance  are  involuntary.     We  respire,  the  l^ood  flows,  and  many 
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i^tiinr  jNTOoefsei  an  co&linQe^  io  sleep  u  w«U  as  when  we  are  awake,  for  this 
ot^vious  reason,  th^  ibe  suspeosion  pf  them  would  prove  fatal  to  life.  They 
are  therefore  tak«n  out  of  our  hands,  and  reserved  in  his  own  by  the  Greai 
First  Gaus^,  who  never  slumbers  or  sleeps,  and  who  lives  and  acts  in  every 
point  of  the  universe.  There  is  manifest  wisdom  in  this  arrangement.  Man 
is  left  to  do  what  he  can  do  for  himself;  but  when  his  power  would  be  inade* 
quate,  another  agency  interposes  to  perfect  the  design.  In  many  respects,  the 
stractnre  of  the  inferior  animala  resembles  our  own ;  and  when  a  difference  is 
observable,  it  affords  a  new  illustration  of  wisdom,  because  it  is  the  result  of  a 
design  to  fit  them  for  the  different  functions  belonging  to  their  nature,  and  the 
mode  of  life  allotted  to  them.  On  diis  ground,  religion  may  confidently  tri«- 
umph  over  atheism.  Its  demoQStratione  cap  be  opposed  only  by  malignity 
struggling  against  conviction ;  or  if  there  is  any  man,  acquainted  but  superfici* 
ally  wiUi  the  organization  of  living  bodies,  who  dehies  that  they  are  the  work 
of  an  intelligent  Afaker»  we  may,  after  the  example  of  the  Psahnist,  pronounee 
him  to  be  a  fooL 

We  might  strengthen  this  argument  by  a  review  of  the  intellectual  and  ac- 
tive powers  of  the  human  mind,  from  which  it  would  appear  with  how  much 
wisdom  they  are  adapted  to  the  c<Hidition  of  man  as  an  inhabitant  of  this  world, 
9nd  as  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  a  futmte  and  higher  existence.  His  mental 
frame  is  not  lesa  wonderful  than  his  corporeal.  But  I  shall  conclude  with  ob« 
serving,  that  tiie  wisdom  of  God  is  apparent  in  the  instincts  by  which  the  irra- 
tional animala  are  governed*  By  iostinctfl  we  mean  certain  inclinations  or  pro^ 
penalties  to  act  in  a  way  conducting  to  a  specific  residt,  without,  as  we  sup* 
pos^  any  knowledge  of  the  result,  any  anticipation  of  the  consequence.  Noth** 
ing  is  more  admirable  than  the  sagacity  with  which  they  choose  the  most 
proper  places  for  |heir  habitations,  the;  dexterity  displayed  in  constructing  them, 
and  the  care  which  they  take  of  their  young,  brooding  over  them,  bringing  food 
to  them,  training  them  up  for  their  peculiar  kind  of  life,  and  defending  them 
with  courage  and  with  art.  Yet  we  dp  not  suppose,  that  they  are  possessed 
of  reason,  that  they  improve  by  the  experience  of  their  predecessors,  that  they 
deliberate  and  concert  plans,  that  they  calculate  probabilities,  and  look  forwaid 
to  the  future.  What  then  is  the  wisdom  which  we  admire  in  them?  It  is  nol 
^eir  own,  but  the  wisdom  of  their  Greator,  who,  in  a  manner  inexplicable  to 
us,  directs  them  to  end^  of  which  they  are  not  aware.  It  is  not  by  its  own  un^ 
derstanding,  that  the  bl^e  constructs  its  cells  with  such  attention  to  strength  and 
capacity ;  it  is  not  from  its  own  knowledjze  of  the  approaching  disappearance 
of  the  flowers  fiK>m.  which  it  extracts  its  food,  that  it  gaUiers  honey  in  the  fine 
season,  and  lays  it  up  in  store  for  winter.  No ;  the  bee  is  undw  superior  gui-» 
danee>  and  it  is  when  describing  the  <^perations  of  this  little  insect,  that  a  hea- 
then poet  gives  it  as  the  opinion  of  some,  that  bees  have  a  portion  of  the  Di-^ 
Tine  mind,  which  pervades  all  nature,  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  the  heavens : 

Gate  apibus  partem  divios  mentis,  et  baitftus 
JEthereos  dizeie.* 

They  rightly  judged,  that  its  wonderful  contrivances  did  not  originate  from 
itself.  **  Doth  the  hawk  fly  by  thy  wisdom,  and  stretch  her  wings  toward  the 
soutfi  t  Doth  the  eagle  mount  up  at  thy  command,  and  mtke  her  nest  on 
high  ?  "t  No ;  in  the  economy  of  the  lower  animals,  we  perceive  the  wisdom 
of  the  Greator,  who  purposing  to  preserve  the  individual  and  the  species, 
guides  them  by  his  mysterious  influence,  with  a  certainty  which  the  superior 
but  faUible  reason  of  man  seldom  attains. 

In  a  leeture,  of  which  the  wisdom  of  God  in  creation  forms  only  a  part, 
diere  is  room  fbr  nothing  more  than  gejieral  observatiotis.     Perhaps,  a  strong* 
•^Vii|.Gsoi|.ir.390.  f  Job  zadx.  26, 97. 
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er  impresaioii  would  been^  mede  by  seleotiag^  an  instance  or  two,  and  giving  a 
minute  illustration  of  them.  We  should  find  much  to  admire  in  a  pile  of  grass, 
in  the  wing  of  a  fly,  or  in  the  siting  of  a  gnat.  God  has  been  said  to  be  max- 
imu$  in  minimis,  to  appear  greatest  in  the  least  things ;  not  however,  because 
there  is  more  wisdom  in  the  formation  of  these,  than  in  the  structure  of  crea- 
tures of  a  superior. size,  but  because  we  are  more  astonished  at  the  variety  dis- 
played within  such  narrow  limits.  It  is  truly  wonderful,  that  in  the  most  di- 
minutive insect,  in  a  mere  living  point,  in  some  cases  invisible  to  the  unassisted 
eye,  there  should  be  combined  all  the  parts  essential  to  a  peifect  animal,  organs 
of  sight,  and  smell,  and  taste,  instruments  of  motion,  and  vessels  for  drcula- 
ting  Uie  blood  and  digesting  its  food. 

Let  us  proceed,  in  the  second  place,  to  collect  the  proofe  of  Divine  wisdom 
from  providence,  by  which  we  mean  God's  natural  and  moral  government  of 
the  world  by  his  own  immediate  but  invisiUe  agency,  and  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  second  causes.  So  far  as  providence  is  employed  in  upholding  the 
material  system,  and  the  living  creatures  who  are  void  of  reason,  it  is  the  con- 
tinued exercise  of  the  power  by  which  they  were  originally  produced ;  and  any 
observations  which  might  be  made,  have  been  anticipated  in  speaking  of  their 
motions  and  instincts.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  your  attention  to  his  govern^ 
ment  of  men,  considered  as  moral  agents,  as  beings  possessed  of  reason,  will, 
and  active  powers. 

First,  his  wisdom  appears  in  the  order  which  he  preserve!  among  them, 
notwithstanding  the  tendency  of  their  nature  to  throw  all  things  into  ccmfusion. 
It  ought  to  be  considered,  that  the  subjects  of  his  government  are  not  innocent 
and  holy  creatures,  who  reverence  his  laws,  and  are  disposed  to  comply  with 
his  will ;  but  that  they  are  self-willed  and  rebellious,  dnven  headlong  by  im- 
petuous passions,  proud,  jealous  of  their  rights,  envious,  revengeful,  anSbitioos, 
and  so  engrossed  by  a  regard  to  diemselves^  as  to  be  ready  to  sacrifice  the  in- 
terests of  others  to  their  views  of  honour,  wealth,  and  pleasure.  In  short,  the 
human  mind,  as  it  is  now  constituted,  contains  all  the  elements  of  discord ;  and 
we  may  judge  what  mischief  these  would  produce  if  full  scope  were  allowed 
to  them,  by  observing  the  misery  which  they  occasionally  entail  upon  families, 
nations,  and  churches.  Their  operations  are  prevented  or  moderated,  not  by 
simple  power,  which  would  be  inconsistent  with  moral  government,  as  it  would 
suspend  free  agency  and  convert  men  into  passive  mstruments  of  the  Divine 
will,  but  by  means  suitable  to  their  nature,  and  illustrative  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  Supreme  Ruler ;  by  his  moral  laws,  some  regard  to  which  remains  in  minds 
not  utterly  abandoned ;  by  conscience  which  retains  a  degree  of  authority,  and 
overawes  them  by  its  remonstrances  and  forebodings ;  by  the  institutions  of 
civil  society,  which  springing  out  of  the  circumstances  of  hu;nan  nature,  must 
be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  Divine  administration ;  by  opposing  one  passion 
to  another,  and  so  counteracting  or  weakening  its  efiect,  for  example,  with- 
holding the  revengeful  man  from  his  purpose,  by  the  fear  of  evil  to  himself,, 
and  the  sensual  man  by  the  apprehension  of  the  loss  of  character  or  health ; 
or  by  opposing  the  passions  of  one  man  to  (hose  of  another,  so  that  both  are 
impeded,  and  neither  can  accomfdish  his  design,  or  accomplish  it  to  the  extent 
which  he  had  meditated.  In  this  manner,  God  stills  the  tumults  of  the  people 
without  a  miracle,  and  without  a  visible  interposition.  The  simplicity  and 
efficacy  of  the  means  afford  a  demonstration  of  his  wisdom.  His  government  - 
goes  on  silently  and  uniformly  to  efiect  its  design,  without  any  infringement 
of  the  established  laws.  Men  retain  their  liberty,  and  yet  are  unconsciously 
subject  to  restraint ;  and  although  there  is  much  irregularity  in  human  conduct^ 
and  sometimes  dreadful  disorders  take  place,  yet  the  efiects  are  mitigated,  and 
such  a  degree  of  order  is  maintained,  as  is  necessary  to  the  prepervation  of  our 
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jipecies,  and  the  final  development  of  the  Divine  counsels.  He  makes  the 
wrath  of  man  praise  him,  and  the  remainder  of  it  he  restrains.* 

In  the  seeond  place,  while  he  operates  silently  and  secretly,  his  wisdom  is 
seen  mixing  such  events  with  his  dispensations,  as  are  calculated  to  keep  alive 
a  sense  of  his  existence  and  government.  Were  the  affairs  of  the  world  to 
proceed  in  a  uniform  train,  he  might  be  overlooked  and  forgotten,  especially  as 
the  objects  of  sense  have  a  powerful  influence  upon  us,  and  to  sinful  creatures 
the  idea  of  a  holy  and  righteous  Governor  is  not  welcome.  Men  might  easily 
let  go  a  principle  which  they  are  not  desirous  to  retain.  To  counteract  \hia 
tendency  of  the  human  heart  to  atheism,  is  the  design  of  th6se  occasional  in- 
terpositions of  providence,  which  proclaim  in  the  ear  of  reason,  that  "verily 
he  is  a  God  who  judgeth  in  the  earth."  Of  this  nature  are  the  circumstances 
which  sometimes  accompany  the  rise,  and  particularly  the  fall  of  kmgdoms  and 
empires ;  to  which  we  may  add  earthquakes,  pestilences,  and  desolating  tem- 
pests, that  for  a  time  at  least,  make  religious  impressions  upon  the  minds  of 
most  men ;  wonderful  escapes  from  danger,  favours  unexpectedly  and  strange- 
ly conferred,  and  judgments  executed  suddenly  and  visibly  upon  notorious 
offenders.  •*  The  Lord  is  known  by  the  judgment  which  he  executeth ;  the 
wicked  is  snared  in  the  work  of  his  own  hands."  t  Such  events  are  not  mir- 
aculous, and  a  cool-headed  philosopher  might  of^n  be  able  to  trace  the  chain 
of  natural  causes  by  which  they  are  effected ;  but  they  are  so  disposed  as  to 
carry  away  the  mind  to  an  invisible  Agent,  to  whose  will  all  the  parts  of  na- 
ture are  subordinate.  As  without  some  sense  of  a  superintending  providence^ 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  society  would  be  inadequate  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  worid,  the  advantage  of  such  dispensations,  even  to  the  temporal  inter- 
ests of  mankind,  is  obvious.  They  prevent  the  belief  of  a  higher  Power  who 
is  friendly  to  justice  and  humanity,  and  is  the  avenger  of  crimes,  from  being 
utterly  extinguished.  At  the  same  time,  wisdom  is  displayed  in  the  rare  oc- 
currence of  such  interpositions.  The  design  of  them  is  not  to  establish  a  per- 
fect moral  administration  in  the  present  life,  but  to  give  hints  and  notions  of 
one.  Were  they  frequent  and  regular,  they  might  become  familiar,  and  pass 
for  common  events ;  their  occasional  nature  roused  the  slumbering  attention  of 
mortals,  and  reminds  them  tk&i  there  is  justice  in  the  universe,  although  its 
operations  are  not  yet  fully  developed. 

In  the  third  plaee^  the  wisdom  of  God  appears  in  the  mode  of  conducting 
his  designs.  The  means  employed  ofkn  seem  inadequate;  but  the  result 
shews,  that  the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men.  The  greatest  revolu- 
tion in  the  world  was  effected,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  by  persons,  who, 
in  respect  of  character,  talents,  rank,  and  influence,  were  totally  disqualified 
for  the  arduous  undertaking.  Sometimes  his  purposes  are  accomplished  by  a 
train  of  circumstances,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  defeat  them  ;  he  sows  the 
Meds  of  sorrow,  that  a  full  harvest  of  joy  may  be  gathered ;  and  conducts  to 
glory  by  a  previous  course  of  painful  and  humiliating  discipline.  Joseph  was 
sold  as  a  slave,  and  afterwards  committed  to  prison  under  a  false  accusation, 
that  he  might  rise  to  the  highest  honours  in  the  kingdom  of  Egypt ;  and  a  suc- 
cession of  calamities  befel  his  father,  which  terminated  in  the  preservation  of 
himself  and  his  family  from  destruction.  ''Joseph  is  not,"  exclaimed  the  af- 
flicted patriarch,  *'  Simeon  is  not,  and  ye  will  take  Benjamin  away :  all  these 
things  are  against  me."  :|:  It  is  thus  that  the  physician,  by  his  consummate 
skill,  converts  substances  in  themselves  deleterious,  into  valuable  medicines. 
Sometimes  his  designs  seem  to  be  at  the  point  of  failure,  when,  they  are  on  the 
very  eve  of  accomplishment,  that  the  unexpected  issue  may  be  seen  to  be  his 
own  work.  The  family  of  David  had  been  long  slript  of  its  ancient  splendour, 
the  sceptre  had  been  wrested  from  it,  and  the  royal  line  had  sunk  into  obscu- 
•  Pg.  Ixxvi.  10.  t  Pi.  ix.  la  t  G«n.  xUi.  36. 
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rity  and  was  almost  forgotten,  when  the  blessed  virgin  brought  forth  her  Son, 
who  was  elevated  to  the  throne  of  the  universe,  and  shall  reign  for  ever  and 
ever.  ^*  In  that  day  will  I  raise  up  the  tabernacle  of  David  that  is  fallen,  and 
close  up  the  breaches  thereof;  and  I  will  raise  up  his  ruins,  and  I  will  build  it 
as  in  the  days  of  old."*  Sometimes  his  designs  are  accomplished  by  persons 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  them,  and  aim  at  very  diiferent  purposes.  Neb* 
uchadnezzar  was  the  rod  of  God's  anger,  with  which  he  severely  chastised  his 
rebellious  people.  But  the  sole  object  of  the  king  of  Babylon  was  4o  gratify 
his  ambition  and  avarice  by  conquest  and  spoil ;  and,  in  like  manner,  other 
monarchs,  and  millions  of  their  subjects  have  been  the  unconscious  instruments 
of  Providence,  which  enlists  the  worst  passions  and  the  worst  men  in  its  ser- 
vice, and  is  continually  biinging  good  out  of  evil.  «*  Howbeil  he  meaneth  not  so, 
neither  doth  his  heart  think  so ;  but  it  is  in  his  heart  to  destroy  and  to  cut  off 
nations  not  a  few."  t  Sometimes  they  are  employed  as  the  ministers  of  his 
will,  who  not  only  have  no  intention  to  serve  him,  but  exert  themselves  to  op- 
pose and  frustrate  his  designs.  His  wisdomi  is  displayed,  not  only  in.  overru- 
ling their  opposition,  as  he  could  easily  do  by  his  irresistible  power,  but  in 
making  it  hold  the  relation  of  a  mean  to  the  end,  so  that  his  design  is  directly 
fulfilled  by  their  attempts  to  defeat  it.  It  was  the  object  of  the  blasphemy  and 
persecution  of  the  Jews,  to  disprove  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
and  of  their  putting  him  to  death,  to  terminate  his  career ;  but  in  their  whole 
proceedings  the  predictions  which  marked  him  out  were  fulfilled,  and  the  world 
was  redeemed  by  the  eflusioa  of  his  blood.  **  Of  a  truth  against  thy  holy 
child  Jesus,  both  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with  the  Gentiles  and  the  people 
of  Israel,  were  gathered  together,  for  to  do  whatsoever  thy  hand  and  thy  coun- 
sel determined  before  to  be  done."  %  In  short,  the  wisdom  of  God  is  manifold. 
It  attains  its  ends  in  every  possible  way,  by  likely  and  unlikely  means,  by  the 
cheerful  co-operation  of  some  and  the  perverse  obstinacy  of  others ;  and  noth 
ing  can  raise  our  admiration  of  it  higher  than  the  consideration  that  all  crea- 
tures, with  their  passions  and  projects,  are  subservient  to  it ;  that  it  gives  a 
plan  and  a  harmony  to  the  seemingly  disjointed  and  embroiled  affairs  of  the 
earth ;  that  it  superintends  at  once  the  concerns  of  a  whole  system,  of  a  world, 
of  a  nation,  of  a  family,  and  of  an  individual ;  and  that  the  result  of  its  varied 
operations  will  be  happy  and  glorious. 

Lastly,  the  wisdom  of  God  appears  in  so  ordering  the  present  state  of  things, 
as  to  give  notice  of  another  state,  and  a  judgment  to  come.  We  have  already 
seen,  that  the  occasional  exercise  of  justice  in  ^e  punishment  of  sin,  is  an  in- 
dication of  a  moral  Governor,  who  may  be  expected  to  reveal  himself  more 
clearly  in  this  character,  in  some  succeeding  stage  of  our  existence ;  and  my 
present  design  is  to  shew,  that  there  are  other  circumstances  which  corroborate 
this  conclusion.  Now  this  purpose  is  accomplished  by  the  promiscuous  dis- 
tribution of  good  and  evil,  taken  in  eonnexion  with  the  intimations  already  re- 
ferred to,  that  the  Supreme  Being  is  just  Finding  that  justice  is  an  attribute 
which  belongs  to  him,  we  are  unavoidably  led  to  believe,  that  he  would  uni- 
formly act  agreeably  to  it,  were  there  nothing  in  the  present  state  of  things  to 
prevent  him.  As  he  is  the  Author  of  nature,  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  whole 
system  is  so  disposed  as  never  to  afford  opportunity  for  a  full  display  of  this 
perfection ;  but  we  rather  infer,  that  there  is  somewhere  in  his  wide  dominions 
a  place  in  which  men  shall  receive  exacdy  according  to  their  deeds.  Were 
the  conduct  of  men  evidently  the  ground  of  their  present  treatment,  it  might  be 
thought  by  those  whose  views  were  not  enlarged  by  revelation,  that  the  plan 
of  Providence  respecting  them  is  completed  at  death ;  but  the  obvious  inequal- 
ity of  their  lots  suggests  a  different  conclusion.  Hence  the  heathen  them- 
selves, observing  that  there  was  no  certain  rule  according  to  which  the  mea« 
*  Atom  iz.  11.  t  Isa.  x.  7.  f  Acts  iv.  27. 
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snres  of  good  and  evil  were  dispensed,  entertained  the  notion  of  a  state  beyond 
the  grave,  in  which  the  righteous  would  be  rewarded,  and  the  wicked  punish- 
ed:  **  No  man  knoweth  love  or  hatred  by  all  that  is  before  him."  The  con* 
stitution  under  which  we  are  placed  might  be  shewn  to  be  on  other  accounts 
the  best  for  the  present  time ;  but  we  have  only  now  to  observe,  that  this  mix- 
ed scene  is  a  premonition  of  a  new  order  of  things,  and  thus  serves  to  support 
the  authority  of  religion.  It  is  a  proof  of  wisdom,  that  while  the  present  ad- 
ministration is  adapted  to  the  design  of  God  respecting  us  in  this  world,  it  re- 
minds us  of  another  where  our  final  interest  lies,  and  is  fitted  to  excite  us  to 
pursue  such  conduct  as  becomes  accountable  beings.  If  this  is  manifestly  the 
period  of  trial,  the  judgment  will  come  to  rectify  all  apparent  disorders. 

Let  us,  in  the  third  place,  observe  the  displays  of  divine  wisdom  in  redemp^ 
tion.  As  it  is  the  last  and  greatest  work  of  God,  we  may  expect  it  to  afford 
the  most  glorious  manifestation  of  his  character.  The  Scripture  represents 
the  perfection  which  we  are  at  present  considering  as  receiving  a  high  illustra* 
tion  from  it,  when  it  says,  that  God  **  has  abounded  toward  us  in  all  wisdom 
and  prudence;"*  and  the  displays  of  it  as  wonderfully  diversified,  when  it 
says  further,  '*  unto  the  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places,  might 
be  known  by  the  church  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God."t  In  order  to  perceive 
the  wisdom  of  a  plan,  it  is  necessary  first  to  know  the  end  or  the  ends  propo- 
sed, and  then  to  inquire  what*  means  have  been  employed.  Now,  the  ends 
which  God  had  in  view  in  our  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ,  were,  to  glorify 
his  own  perfections,  to  illustrate  the  authority  of  his  law,  and  to  humble  our 
pride  ;  and  it  was  only  in  subservience  to  these  ends  that  he  purposed  to  raise 
our  fallen  race  from  misery  to  happiness.  Let  us  observe  how  these  ends 
have  been  accomplished. 

First,  God  purposed  to  glorify  himself  in  the  redemption  of  man.  His 
glory,  indeed,  is  the  ultimate  end  of  all  his  works ;  but  when  we  say  so,  we 
ought  to  beware  of  falling  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  he  was  actuated  by 
a  desire  of  display  analogous  to  the  principle  of  vanity  in  man,  that  the  man- 
ifestation of  his  excellencies  was  in  any  sense  necessary,  or  that  it  was  at  all 
connected  with  his  happiness.  What  we  mean  by  his  doing  all  things  for  his 
glory  is,  that  he  has  acted,  and  could  not  but  act  on  all  occasions  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  himself.  In  certain  cases,  there  is  scope  for  the  manifestation  only 
of  some  of  his  perfections,  as  of  goodness  towards  innocent,  and  of  justice 
towards  guilty  creatures ;  but  the  redemption  of  sinners  embraced  the  mani- 
festation of  both.  It  may  be  supposed  indeed,  that  the  exercise  of  justice 
was  not  so  necessary^  but  that  it  might  have  been  dispensed  with  to  make 
way  for  the  exercise  of  benevolence ;  but,  besides  that  this  notion  is  at  va- 
riance with  the  uniform  language  of  revelation,  we  can  see  no  ground  in  rea- 
son for  thinking  that  the  moral  Governor  of  the  universe  has  nothing  to  con- 
sult but  the  happiness  of  his  subjects,  and  will  yield  up  his  rights  when  these 
interfere  with  their  interests.  The  wisdom  of  men  is  capable  only  of  con- 
ceiving the  clumsy  expedient  of  merging  the  one  in  the  other;  but  the  wis- 
dom of  God  has  given  to  both  equal  prominence,  and  harmonized  their  claims 
by  an  unexpected  and  admirable  contrivance,  namely,  the  substitution  of  a 
righteous  person,  who  should  bear  the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  and  render 
the  exercise  of  mercy  to  them  perfectly  consistent  with  justice.  The  thought 
is  now  familiar ;  but  it  would  not  have  occurred  to  us  without  suggestion,  and 
it  originated  in  that  understanding  which  alone  comprehends  the  scheme  of 
nniversal  government,  and  the  best  methods  of  attaining  its  ends.  But,  where 
eould  a  person  be  found,  at  once  willing  and  qualified  to  interpose  between 
heaven  and  earth,  and  to  reconcile  their  opposite'  interests  ?  •  As  men  were  all 
involved  in  the  same  condenmation,  none  of  them  could  assist  his  brethren ; 
•  Eph.  i.  8.  t  Eph.  iii.  10. 
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and  besides  that  angels  were  too  remotely  connected  with  ns  to  interfere  hi 
such  a  case,  they  could  not  die,  nor  would  such  sufferings  as  one  of  them  was 
capable  of  enduring,  have  been  admitted  as  an  equivadent  for  those  of  the 
millions  of  the  redeemed.  Divine  wisdom  was  displayed  in  providing  a  man 
to  die  for  men ;  a  man  derived  from  the  same  root,  yet  perfectly  holy,  ^though 
all  the  other  branches  were  corrupt ;  a  man,  who  by  submitting  to  the  inflic- 
tion of  justice,  glorified  it  more  highly  than  it  would  have  been  glorified  by 
the  execution  of  the  penalty  upon  us ;  a  man,  who  could  conquer  death,  and 
recover  the  forfeited  inheritance  of  inmiortality.  Such  a  fnan  is  Jesus  Christ, 
allied  to  us  by  his  participation  of  our  common  nature,  yet  superior  to  us  by 
the  possession  of  the  divine ;  bom  without  spot,  of  a  virgin,  and  at  the  samt 
time  the  Son  of  God.  The  incarnation  is  a  great  mystery ;  it  is  a  new  thing 
which  God  has  created  in  the  earth ;  an  event  of  which  no  finite  mind  could 
have  formed  an  idea  beforehand ;  but  now  when  the  Eternal  Word  has  been 
made  flesh,  it  appears  to  be  worthy  of  infinite  wisdom,  as  being  tibe  best  and 
the  only  expedient  for  accomplishing  the  ultimate  end  of  redemption,  the  har- 
mony of  the  Divine  attributes  in  the  restoration  of  a  fallen  world. 

Secondly,  God  purposed  to  establish  the  authority  of  his  law,  to  which  men 
had  refused  submission,  and  in  doing  so,  had  caHed  in  question  the  reasona- 
bleness and  equity  of  its  precepts.  This  design  was  not  accomplished  by  the 
method  of  human  legislators,  by  annexing  a  severer  pehalty  to  the  laws,  for 
a  more  awiul  sanction  could  not  have  been  conceived ;  death  in  the  full  extent 
of  the  term,  being  the  greatest  evil  which  human  nature  could  suflfer.  It  was 
eflfected,  by  giving  an  example  of  obedience  to  the  law,  in  which  the  jwjtice 
of  its  demands  was  solemnly  recognized ;  by  a  great  practical  lesson,  calcula- 
ted to  impress  the  minds  of  all  intelligent  creatures,  when  they  saw  the  Son 
of  God  come  down  from  heaven  to  glorify  his  Father  by  the  exact  fulfilment 
of  his  will.  It  is  thus  demonstrated,  that  ^e  law  is  not  an  arbitrary  institu- 
tion, but  is  founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  relations  subsisting  between 
God  and  his  creatures  ;  that  it  is  of  eternal  obligation,  and  can  on  no  account 
be  dispensed  with ;  for  obedience  was  prescribed  to  a  person,  than  whom  none 
is  greater  In  the  universe,  as  the  only  condition  on  which  his  desire  for  our 
happiness  could  be  fulfilled.  If  God  is  the  moral  Governor  of  men,  and  if  it 
was  his  design,  after  the  entrance  of  sin^,  to  vindicate  die  righteousness,  and 
to  evince  the  inmiutability  of  his  law,  no  method  was  so  efiTectual  to  create 
profound  reverence  for  it  in  the  minds  of  his  subjects.  To  men,  whose  no- 
tions of  what  is  right  and  fit  are  strangely  perverted,  there  seems  to  be  some- 
thing mean  and  -degrading  in  submission  to  the  Divine  law  ;  and  hence  strict 
conformity  to  morsd  rules  is  stigmatized  as  preciseness  and  monkish  austerity. 
It  is  a  surrender  of  their  natural  liberty ;  it  narrows  the  range  of  their  enjoy- 
ments ;  it  betrays  a  servility  and  tameness  of  spirit  quite  contrary  to  the  unfet- 
tered freedom  with  which  arrogant  mortals  claim  a  right  to  act  for  themselves. 
How  are  the  folly  and  impiety  of  such  thoughts  exposed,  when  the  Sovereign 
of  heaven  and  earth  voluntarily  submits  to  this  law ;  when  he  who  is  the 
Source  of  happiness  to  men  and  angels,  in  his  assumed  nature  prefers  obe- 
dience to  his  ease  and  to  his  necessary  food  !  From  his  voluntary  subjection 
the  law  has  derived  greater  glory,  than  it  had  suflered  dishonour  by  the  multi- 
plied crimes  of  its  natural  subjects.  He  has  exhibited  an  example  to  be  imi- 
tated by  all,  and  by  the  influence  of  which  upon  the  hearts  and  consciences 
pf  his  genuine  disciples,  the  authority  of  the  law  is  restored,  and  its  precepts 
are  willingly,  although  not  perfectly  obeyed.  To  every  enlightened  mind, 
holiness  appears  to  be  the  most  honourable  distinction  of  human  nature,  and 
^e  restraints  of  religion  to  be  perfect  liberty ;  and  the  result  of  our  Saviour's 
mission  is  the  establishment  of  the  moral  kingdom  of  God. 

Thirdly,  God  purposed  to  buipble  our  pride,  which  was  the  cause  of  our 
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original  revolt,  and  is  incompatible  with  the  sentiments  of  reverence,  depen- 
dence, gratitude  and  submission  which  all  creatures,  and  particularly  guilty- 
creatures  jshould  feel  towards  their  Maker.  He  saves  us ;  but  it  is  not  as  some 
imagine,  by  a  milder  law,  which  supposes  our  moral  power  although  impair- 
ed, not  to  be  utterly  lost ;  for  in  this  case  we  should  have  claimed  the  recom- 
pense as  our  due ;  but  by  appointing  his  Soii  to  fulfil  the  old  law  in  our  room, 
and  bestowing  the  reward  solely  in  consideration  of  his  merit.  He  sanctifies 
lis  ;  but  our  holiness  is  not  the  result  of  our  own  exertions  aided  by  his  grace, 
but  exclusively  of  the  agency  of  his  Spirit,  who  forms  new  dispositions  with- 
in us  as  passive  subjects  of  his  power ;  so  that  the  greatest  saint  has  nothing 
in  himself  to  flatter  his  vanity  more  than  the  most  profligate  sinner.  The 
•whole  plan  of  our  restoration  is  so  contrived  as  to  leave  this  impression  upon 
our  minds,  that  we  are  absolute  debtors  to  God ;  that  our  sins  are  our  own, 
but  our  virtues  are  his  gifts ;  and  that  as  from  him  our  salvation  originated,  so 
to  him  all  the  glory  of  it  should  be  ascribed.  The  lofly  looks  of  men  are 
humbled,  and  the  haughtiness  of  man  is  made  low,  and  the  Lord  alone  is 
exalted.* 

In  all  these  instances  we  perceive  wisdom  in  the  device  of  worthy  ends, 
and  of  the  fittest  nfeans.  There  is  another  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  God  in 
redemption,  to  which  I  shall  briefly  advert,  as  it  will  afterwards  occur  in 
another  view  as  a  display  of  his  power.  Had  he  employed  in  the  publication 
of  the  scheme  of  redemption,  men  of  learning,  eloquence,  and  worldly  influ- 
ence, the  success  of  Christianity  might  have  been  attributed  to  natural  causes, 
and  it  might  have  been  regarded  in  future  ages  as  a  contrivance  of  the  first 
preachers  to  impose  upon  mankind  with  a  view  to  their  personal  interests. 
By  committing  it  to  the  ministry  of  men,  illiterate,  obscure,  and  contemptible 
in  the  eyes  of  the  worid,  he  has  demonstrated  the  divinity  of  its  origin,  and 
furnished  an  argument  by  which  our  faith  is  confirmed,  and  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  infidelity  is  evinced.  The  cause  must  have  failed  in  the  hands  of  such 
advocates,  had  they  not  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  heaven.  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men,  or  that  by  means  which  human 
reason  would  have  rejected  as  incompetent,  the  most  important  end  has  been 
gained ;  while  by  Ae  opposite  plan,  which  would  have  approved  itself  to  our 
wisdom,  the  design  would  have  been  defeated.  While  the  talents  and  ener- 
gies of  men  were  brought  forward  to  view,*  the  agency  of  God  would  have 
been  concealed. 

We  should  learn  to  be  modest  and  cautions  in  our  judgment  of  the  works 
and  dispensations  of  the  Almighty.  In  examining  a  work  of  man,  all  the 
parts  of  which,  so  far  as  we  understood  them,  appeared  to  be  skilfully  contri- 
ved, it  would  be  rash  t6  condemn  those  which  we  did  not  understand.  Much 
greater  is  the  presumption  of  those  who  subject  the  wisdom  of  God  to  their 
limited  and  erring  reason.  It  requires  no  great  humility  to  acknowledge  that 
many  things  may  be  accounted  for,  although  we  cannot  tell  how ;  that  what 
we  call  irregularity  may  be  consistent  with  order,  and  that  apparent  blemishes 
may  be  real  excellencies ;  that  a  scheme  comprehending  time  and  eternity  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties ;  and  that  there  is  no  searching  of  an  infinite 
understanding. 

In  this  wisdom  we  should  confide.  Vain  are  the  thoughts  and  counsels  of 
man ;  and  vain  are  his  anxieties  about  the  morrow.  They  vex  themselves 
in  vain,  who  acknowledge  no  providence  but  their  own  foresight,  and  burden 
themselves  with  the  care  of  their  own  happiness.  None  can  enjoy  true  peace, 
none  can  feel  themselves  secure,  but  they  who  commit  their  way  to  the  Lord 
He  will  guide  them  by  his  counsel,  and  afterward  receive  them  to  his  glory. 
We  know  that  under  his  direction  all  things  are  working  together  for  good. 

•  Isa.  U.  11. 
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LECTURE  XXIIL 

'  ON  GOD. 

Power  of  God — Idea  of  Power — Connexion  of  Cause  and  Effect — Some  apparent  nmitations  of 
the  Divine  Power  stated  and  explained — ^Displays  of  Power  in  the  Woiks  of  Creation,  of  Frori- 
dence,  and  of  RedemptioD. 

Some  subjects  may  have  no  connexion  with  our  duty  and  our  happiness,  and 
yet  may  excite  no  small  share  of  curiosity.  We  are  strongly  impelled  to  ex- 
tend the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  and  to  push  our  inquiries  into  regions 
where  no  valuable  fruit  can  be  gathered*  Surrounded  with  mysteries  on  all 
sides,  we  may  anxiously  wish  that  the  veil  were  lifted  up,  which  conceals  from 
our  eager  eyes  the  wonders  of  the  material  and  spiritual  world.  It  would 
gratify  us  to  be  admitted  behind  the  scene,  and  ta  inspect  the  machinery  by 
which  the  great  revolutions  in  nature  are  effected ;  to  discover  how  the  im- 
mense bodies  which  we  see  pursuing  their  course  in  the  fields  of  space,  were 
first  set  in  motion,  and  by  what  cause  they  have  been  retained  for  ages  in  their 
respective  orbits,  so  that  there  is  no  irregularity  or  interference.  It  would  be 
delightful  to  trace  the  process  of  vegetation,  which  is  renewed  from  year  to 
year,  and  invests  the  earth  with  beauty,  while  it  ministers  abundantly  to  our 
wants.  It  would  be  still  more  desirable  to  become  intimately  and  fully  ac- 
quainted with  ourselves,  to  understand  what  the  living  principle  within  us  is, 
and  by  what  tie  the  constituent  parts  of  our  nature  are  so  closely  united,  that 
notwithstanding  the  essential  difference  between  matter  and  spirit,  they  feel  m 
mutual  sympathy,  and  co-operate  with  perfect  harmony.  But  although  suc- 
cess should  equal  our  highest  expectations,  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that 
the  enlargement  of  our  views  would  in  any  degree  fit  us  better  for  acting  our 
part  as  accountable  beings,  and  contribute  to  prepare  us  for  the  future  state,  in 
which  our  well-being  will  not  depend  upon  inteUectual  attainments,  but  upon 
possession  of  genuine  piety  and  holiness. 

Our  inquiries  into  the  character  of  the  Author  of  the  universe  are  more  sub- 
lime in  their  nature,  and  more  important  in  their  tendency.  Every  discovery 
is  full  of  interest,  because  it  is  connected  with  our  conduct  and  our  hopes.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  to  proceed  in  the  investigation  with  the  utmost  caution 
and  circumspection,  lest  by  admitting  any  thing  foreign  into  our  idea  of  God, 
or  leaving  out  any  thing  essential,  we  should  weaken  or  extinguish  those  sen- 
timents of  reverence  and  love,  in  which  genuine  piety  consists.  We  ought  to 
be  the  more  upon  our  guard,  because  we  are  admonished  by  the  errors  of 
others,  who  have  set  limits  to  his  perfections,  have  given  undue  prominence  to 
one,  to  the  concealment  of  the  rest,  or  have  placed  him  at  such  a  distance 
from  us,  as  to  repress  all  the  feelings  and  exercises  of  devotion.  A  Being, 
eternal*  immutable,  and  omnipresent,  is  an  object  of  awful  contemplation ;  but 
something  is  wanting  to  create  an  interest  in  him,  to  make  us  feel  ourselves 
personally  concerned  in  his  character  and  proceedings.  Aware  that  there  is 
such  a  Being,  we  might  occasionally  turn  our  thoughts  to  him,  but  should 
have  no  motive  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  him,  if  we  believed  that  we 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  his  displeasure,  or  to  hope  from  his  favour.  We  must 
consider  him  as  an  active  Being,  who  having  given  us  life,  continues  to  sustain 
us  by  his  providence,  and  has  us  and  all  nature  at  his  command.  Power  must 
enter  into  the  idea  of  God,  or  our  thoughts  of  him  will  be  as  cold  and  un- 
afiecting  as  are  those  which  respect  persons  to  whom  we  stand  in  no  relation, 
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and  on  whom  wc  are  completely  independent.  Without  power,  his  wisdom 
would  be  employed  in  arranging  admirable  but  unexecuted  plans ;  his  good- 
ness would  expire  in  benevolent  but  ineffectual  wishes ;  his  justice  would  be 
merely  a  will  to  recompense  actions  according  to  their  desert.  Power  is  an 
essential  attribute  of  God,  and  necessarily  mixes  with  our  practical  views  of 
his  other  perfections.  Had  not  power  belonged  to  him,  his  other  perfections 
would  not  have  been  known ;  not  a  single  world  would  have  filled  up  a  por- 
tion of  the  mighty  void ;  there  would  have  been  neither  man  nor  angel  to  em- 
ploy his  mind  on  the  height  of  this  great  argument^  nothing  would  have  ex- 
isted but  himself,  and  he  would  have  dwelt  alone  in  eternal  repose. 

The  power  of  God  is  his  ability  to  do  every  thing  which  may  be  done,  every 
thing  which  is  consistent  with  the  other  perfections  of  his  nature.  We  are 
led  to  assign  this  attribute  to  him,  by  what  we  experience  in  ourselves,  and 
observe  in  the  operations  which  are  going  on  around  us.  It  has  been  said,  in- 
deed, that  '*  when  we  think  that  we  perceive  our  mind  acting  upon  matter,  or 
one  piece  of  matter  acting  upon  another,  we  do  in  fact  perceive  only  two  ob- 
jects or  events  contiguous  and  successive,  the  second  of  which  is  always 
found,  in  experience,  to  follow  the  first ;  but  that  we  never  perceive,  either  by 
external  sense  or  by  consciousness,  that  power,  energy,  or  efficacy,  which  con- 
necta  the  one  event  with  the  other.  By  observing  that  the  two  events  do  al- 
ways accompany  each  other,  the  imagination  acquires  a  habit  of  going  readily 
from  the  first  to  the  second,  and  from  the  second  to  the  first ;  and  hence  we  are 
led  to  conceive  a  necessary  connexion  between  them.  But,  in  fact,  there  is 
neither  necessity  nor  power  in  the  objects  we  consider,  but  only  in  the  mind  that 
considers  them ;  and  even  in  the  mind,  this  power  or  necessity  is  nothing  but  a 
determination  of  the  fancy,  acquired  by  habit,  to  pass  from  the  idea  of  an  ob- 
ject to  that  of  its  usual  attendant."  In  this  manner  does  Hume  endeavour  to 
prove  that  we  can  form  no  idea  of  power,  or  of  any  being  endowed  with  power, 
much  less,  as  he  adds,  of  one  endowed  with  infinite  power.  It  is  acknowledged 
that  we  do  not  perceive  the  connexion  between  cause  and  effect,  and  that,  so 
far  as  we  can  distinctly  trace  it,  it  consists  in  constant  sequence ;  that  is,  we 
perceive  only  that  the  one  always  follows  the  other.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
certain  that  Uiere  is  constant  sequence  where  no  person  ever  supposed  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect.  Night  follows  day,  or  day  follows  night,  according 
to  tlie  original  order  which  we  assign  to  them  ;  but  who  ever  imagined  that  the 
one  is  the  cause  of  the  other,  that  light  produces  darkness,  or  darkness  produces 
light  ?  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  is  something  more  in  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect  than  constant  sequence,  although  this  should  be  all  that  we  are 
able  to  discover.  It  is  certain,  that  although  between  the  volition  of  my  mind 
and  the  raising  of  my  arm,  I  cannot  explain  the  connexion,  they  are  not  inde- 
pendent events,  because  the  one  uniformly  follows  the  other,  while  my  volition 
has  no  effect  upon  any  other  piece  of  matter  not  belonging  to  my  body.  It  is 
certain,  that  when  my  arm  raises  a  stone,  or  when  one  stone  impelling  another, 
moves  it  from  its  place,  the  idea  of  power  is  suggested  to  my  mind,  in  the  one 
ease,  by  the  exertion  of  muscular  strength,  and  in  the  other,  by  the  visible 
change  which  is  effected.  To  tell  us  that  this  is  an  act  of  imagination,  which 
has  acquired  the  habit  of  passing  from  the  one  event  to  the  other,  and  that  we 
have  no  idea  of  power,  although  there  is  not  one  more  distinct  in  our  minds, 
is  to  insult  our  understandings,  and  to  attempt  to  deceive  us  by  a  palpable 
falsehood.  It  would  be  as  much  to  the  purpose,  to  tell  us  that  we  have  no  idea 
of  sound  and  colour;  but  this  would  not  serve  the  interests  of  atheism,  by 
destroying  the  argument  from  cause  and  effect  for  the  existence  of  an  Author 
of  nature.  Power  undoubtedly  exists ;  all  men  believe  it ;  it  is  one  of  their 
earliest  and  strongest  conceptions ;  and  if  we  do  not  find  it  in  the  immediate, 
or  what  we  commonly  call  the  second  caosei  we  must  seek  it  somewhere  else 
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Were  a  man  to  reason  fairly  and  consequentially  from  the  doctrine,  that  the 
relation  of  cause  and  efiect,  as  far  as  known  to  us,  is  merely  constant  sequence, 
he  would  conclude,  that  since  the  idea  of  power  is  forced  upon  us  hy  ohserra- 
tion  and  experience,  since  it  is  impossible  to  ^t  rid  of  it,  since  it  is  absurd  to 
resist  the  natural  suggestions  of  our  minds,  if  power  is  not  in  second  causes, 
it  must  be  in  the  First  Cause ;  that  his  energy  penrades  all  nature,  and  its  sev- 
eral parts  are  instruments  wielded  by  his  arm.  Thus,  a  speculation  which 
originated  in  hostility  to  all  religion,  when  corrected  and  conducted  by  right 
reason,  terminates  in  the^  establishment  of  Theism.  '^  Of  him,  and  through 
him,  and  to  him,  are  all  things.'** 

We  are  conscious  of  possessing  power  oyer  our  minds  and  our  bodies.  We 
can  direct  our  thoughts  to  a  particular  subject,  and  move  our  bodies  backward 
and  forward,  to  the  right  or  to  the  lefL  We  can  produce  effects  upon  other 
bodies  by  the  exertion  of  our  natural  strength.  We  observe  also  many  changes 
going  on  in  the  earth  and  in  the  heavens,  which  we  refer  to  an  adequate  cause. 
If  from  the  idea  of  power  which  we  have  thus  acquired,  we  remove  every 
circumstance  which  indicates  imperfection,  as  effort,  labour  and  fieitigue,  and  if 
we  farther  conceive  it  to  be  unlimited,  embarassed  by  no  obstacle,  and  capable 
of  producing  every  possible  effect,  we  have  the  most  complete  idea  of  the  pow- 
er of  God  which  we  are  able  to  form.  The  proofs,  that  power  is  one  of  his 
perfections,  will  afterwards  be  mentioned.  Some  have  doubted  his  goodness 
and  justice,  and  some  have  called  in  question  his  wisdom,  because  in  some  iu- 
stances  they  could  not  perceive  it;  but  his  power  has  been  acknowledged  by 
all  who  beUeve  his  existence.  That  it  is  infinite  power,  or  onmipotence,  can 
as  litde  be  doubted.  As  there  is  nothing  in  the  universe  which  he  did  not 
create,  it  is  impossiUe  that  he  should  meet^ith  any  opposition  from  any  part 
of  it,  or  at  least  with  successful  opposition.  All  created  power  is  necessary 
dependent  upon  him,  subject  to  his  direction  and  control,  and  can  no  more 
hinder  his  designs,  than  an  atom  could  stop  the  motion  of  a  planet.  No  man 
ever  was  so  al^Urd  as  to  suppose  that  the  power  of  the  mightiest  creature  is 
superior  or  equal  to  that  of  the  Creator,  from  which  it  is  derived.  Besides, 
whatever  extent  may  be  assigned  to  power,  if  there  are  bounds  which  it  can- 
not pass,  effects  to  which  it  is  not  adequate,  it  is  not  the  highest  power  which 
our  minds  can  conceive^  and  consequendy  tlie  being  of  whom  it  is  predicated 
is  not  God. 

There  are  some  things  which  to  superficial  thinkeft  may  seem  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  infinite  power,  and  to  prove  that  although  the  power  of  God  far 
transcends  that  of  the  mightiest  creatures,  it  is  subject  to  certain  limitations. 
Of  these  I  shall  briefiy  take  notice,  before  I  proceed  to  lay  before  you  the  evi- 
dences of  this  perfection  which  are  afforded  by  has  works. 

First,  God  cannot  work  contradictions,  as  to  make  a  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be 
at  the  same  time ;  to  make  a  part  greater  than  the  whole ;  to  make  what  is  past, 
present;  or  what  is  present,  future.  It  is  self-evident  that  such  things  are  not 
the  objects  of  power.  As  it  is  no  impeachment  of  the  perfection  of  the  eye, 
that  it  cannot  see  what  is  invisible,  or  of  the  perfection  of  the  ear,  that  it  cannot 
hear  what  is  not  audible,  so  it  implies  no  imperfectfon  in  the  power  of  God,  that 
it  cannot  do  what  cannot  be  done.  The  reason  that  God  cannot  work  contra- 
dictions, is  qot  that  he  is  deficient  in  power ^  and  consequently  could  work 
them  if  his  power  were  greater,  but  that  the  things  themselves  are  in  their  own 
nature  impossible. 

Secondly,  God  cannot  feel  pain,  or  be  weary,  or  die.  But  surely  it  will  not 
be  supposed  that  this  impossibility  is  inconsistent  with  infinitude  or  power. 
Such  things  are  proofs  of  weakness  in  those  who  are  subject  to  them.  The 
nature,  therefore,  of  which  they  cannot  be  predicated,  is  the  most  powerful  in 
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the  unirerse,  and  possesses  life  and  activity  in  the  highest  perfection.  Passive- 
ness  cannot  co-exist  with  absolute  perfection.  Exemption  from  every  infirmity 
is  implied  in  the  idea  of  omnipotence. 

Thirdly,  God  cannot  lie,  or  deny  himself.  But  this,  you  will  observe,  is 
not  a  physical,  but  a  moral  impossibility,  and  therefore  is  no  limitation  of  omni- 
potence. It  is  not  owing  to  the  want  of  power  to  deceive  his  creatures,  but  to 
the  incompatibility  of  the  act  with  the  purity  and  goodness  of  his  nature. 
Truth  is  essential  to  him  as  well  as  power,  and  the  exercise  of  power  is  always 
in  conformity  to  truth.  He  is  so  holy,  and  so  good,  that  he  will  not  impose 
upon  men  by  false  representations,  or  excite  hopes  which  it  is  not  his  intention 
to  realize.  We  know  that  there  is  no  such  difficulty  in  the  simple  act  of  de* 
ceiving,  as  to  require  an  extraordinary  degree  of  power.  It  is  usually  the 
refuge  of  the  weak,  and  few  resort  to  artifice  who  can  accomplish  their  pur- 
poses by  direct  and  honourable  means.  No  greater  effort  is  necessary  to  utter 
a  falsehood  than  to  speak  truth,  and  it  is  oAen  easier  not  to  perform  our  prom- 
ises than  to  perform  them.  He  who  gave  us  our  senses  could  render  them  the 
vehicles  of  fallacious  perceptions,  and  he  could  pervert  our  mental  faculties  so 
as  to  lead  us  to  the  most  erroneous  conclusions,  but  he  will  not. 

Lastly,  It  would  be  no  objection  against  the  infinite  power  of  God,  if  we 
should  discover  what  appeared  to  us  imperfections  in  his  works,  if  in  living  and 
inanimate  substances,  we  should  find  certain  parts  which  seemed  unfinished, 
or  useless,  or  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  end  in  view  as  we  might  conceive 
them  to  have  been.  To  a  modest  inquirer,  a  doubt  might  occur  whether  he  was 
a  competent  judge  in  such  cases  ;  and  at  any  rate,  he  who  considered  that  the 
hand  of  God  made  the  eye  and  the  ear,  would  feel  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that 
it  was  not  from  want  of  power  but  from  design,  that  other  parts  were  not  exe- 
cuted with  the  same  consummate  skill.  We  observe  decay  and  death  among  the 
works  of  God ;  and  we  might  be  led  to  infer,  from  their  frail  and  transitory 
nature,  that  however  admirably  they  are  executed,  their  Maker  must  have  want^' 
ed  power  to  render  them  permanent.  But,  besides  that  this  inference  gratuitous- 
ly assumes,  that  he  meant  to  give  them  permanence  but  could  not,  we  also  ob- 
serve, that  although  the  individuals  perish,  the  species  remains ;  that  new  hu« 
man  beings,  new  animals,  and  new  vegetables  regularly  come  into  existence ; 
and  we  have  a  proof  in  their  production,  that  decay  and  death  are  not  owing 
to  weakness,  but  to  design  or  permission,  because  the  same  power  which  creates 
new  beings,  could  have  given  perpetual  duration  to  the  old.  Once  more,  moral 
evil  has  found  its  way  into  the  universe,  and  disturbed  the  order  which  its  Au- 
thor bad  established.  His  laws  have  been  violated ;  the  exereise  of  his  good- 
ness to  his  creatures  has  been  interrupted  to  a  certain  extent;  the  beauty  of  his 
works  has  been  impaired ;  and  disease,  death,  and  misery,  abound  in  the  world. 
But  no  believer  in  revelation,  or  even  in  the  doctrines  of  natural  religion,  can 
think  that  it  was  introduced  against  his  will,  or  because  he  could  not  prevent  it. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  foresaw  and  permitted  it :  it  would  be  repugnant 
to  the  idea  of  an  all-perfect  Being,  to  suppose  that  it  arose  unexpectedly  to  de- 
range his  plan,  or  that  he  attempted  in  vain  to  exclude  it.  Since  he  was  pleas- 
ed to  make  man  a  free  agent,  the  possibility  of  the  abuse  of  his  freedom  was 
the  necessary  consequence :  a  creature  capable  of  acting  in  difierent  ways 
might  do  wrong.  God  could  have  excluded  moral  evil,  either  by  withholding 
liberty  from  man,  that  is,  by  giving  him  a  difierent  constitution,  making  him  a 
totally  difierent  creature ;  or  by  controlling  the  exercise  of  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  take  it  away.  But  he  chose  to  make  him  free,  and  to  leave  him  to  act 
as  his  own  mind  should  direct  him.  The  existence  of  moral  evil,  therefore,  is 
no  evidence  of  a  deficiency  of  power  in  the  Supreme  Ruler.  It  would  be  more 
plausible  to  consider  it  as  an  objection  against  his  wisdom  in  forming  a  plan, 
of  which  evil  has  been  the  result ;  but  here  also,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
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shew  that  the  objection  is  unfounded,  and  originates  in  presumption  and  im« 
piety. 

To  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject.  When  we  say  that  God  is  almighty, 
we  mean,  agreeably  to  our  former  definition,  that  he  can  do  every  thing  possi- 
ble, every  thing  consistent  with  the  other  perfections  of  his  nature.  We  might 
say  that  his  power  is  limited  only  by  his  own  nature,  were  there  not  an  im- 
propriety in  the  expression,  because  his  nature  is  infinite.  Nothing  can  effect- 
ually oppose  his  power ;  or  rather  we  may  ask  with  the  apostle,  ^^Who  hath 
resisted  his  will  ?  *'*  It  lias  already  done  much,  and  much  it  is  still  able  to  do. 
It  could  create  ten  thousand  new  worlds ;  it  could  raise  up  innumerable  orders 
of  beings,  with  an  endless  variety  of  forms  and  faculties.  It  is  not  exhausted 
or  impaired  by  the  wonders  which  it  has  already  performed ;  for  "  the  Creator 
of  the  ends  of  the  earth  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary."t 

I  now  proceed  to  lay  before  you  the  proofs  of  the  power  of  God  which  his 
works  supply.  But  ^  who  can  utter  the  mighty  acts  of  the  Lord  ?  who  can 
shew  forth  sdl  his  praise  ?*^|  *^Lo,"  says  Job,  after  an  enumeration  of  some 
of  them,  ^^  Lo  !  these  are  parts  of  his  ways,  but  how  little  a  portion  is  heard 
of  him  !  but  the  thunder  of  his  power,  who  can  understand?  "$ 

In  the  first  place«  The  power  of  God  was  displayed  in  the  creation  of  all 
things ;  by  which  we  mean,  that  he  produced  them  out  of  nothing,  and  did 
not  form  them  of  pre-existent  matter.  This  was  an  act  of  Divine  power  be- 
yond our  conception,  because  it  is  totally  different  from  the  effects  which  our 
own  power,  or  that  of  other  creatures,  can  accomplish.  We  must  have  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  to  operate.  We  must  be  furnished  with  materials  for  our 
work;  and  then,  all  that  we  can  do,  is  to  mix  or  join  them  together,  to  sepa- 
rate them,  to  change  their  position,  and  arrange  them  in  a  new  order.  We 
may  compress  or  expand  them,  but  we  cannot  add  a  single  particle  to  the  mass. 
Even  in  the  operations  of  nature,  we  see  nothing  like  a  proper  creation. 
Great  transformations  are  constantly  taking  place,  of  the  elements  into  vegeta- 
bles, and  of  vegetables  into  animal  substances ;  but  no  new  matter  enters  into 
the  composition.  U^ce  it  may  seem  impossible  that  something  should  have 
ever  been  produced  out  of  nothing,  as  the  power  necessary  for  this  purpose 
has  nothing  analogous  in  our  experience  and  observation.  The  maxim,  ex 
nihilo  nihil  fit^  was  held  to  be  indisputable  by  all  the  ancient  philosophers. 
A  few  of  them  were  atheists,  maintaining  the  eternity  of  matter,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  all  things  by  chance ;  but  even  the  advocates  qf  theism  joined  with 
them  in  the  principle  now  mentioned,  and  differed  only  in  believing,  that  mat- 
ter was  disposed  in  its  present  order  by  Xhe  agency  of  an  intelligent  Being. 
We  have  formerly  proved  that  absolute  eternity  implies  necessary  and  immuta- 
ble existence,  which  it  would  be  absurd  to  attribute  to  a  substance  inert,  pas- 
sive, divisible,  subject  to  perpetual  change,  here  in  motion,  and  there  at  rest. 
But  although  we  have  never  seen  an  act  of  creation,  we  have  evidence  in  our- 
selves that  it  is  not  impossible.  We  know  that  we  began  to  exist ;  that  we 
now  are,  but  that  there  was  a  time  when  we  were  not.  Our  bodies,  it  may 
be  said,  were  made  of  pre-existent  materials*  We  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
the  remark ;  and  it  is  not  to  them  that  we  appeal  as  an  argument.  The  same 
thing  cannot  be  said  of  our  souls,  which  are  not  a  compound,  the  ingredients 
of  which  were  prior  in  time,  but  a  pure  simple  essence  which  was  produced  at 
the  moment  when  our  bodies  were  animated ;  for  the  notion  of  their  pre-exist- 
ence  in  another  state,  before  they  were  united  to  our  bodies,  is  a  hypothesis 
without  a  shadow  of  proof.  *•*  6iuce  this  thinking  conscious  self,*'  it  has  been 
justly  said,  '*  a  substantial  being,  of  whose  existence  we  have  the  greatest 
certainty,  began  to  be  not  of  itself,  but  produced  by  a  cause,  it  may  be  to  us 
a  satisfying  proof  of  creating  power ;  for  what  greater  difficulty  can  there  be 
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in  conceiving  that  God  made  heaven  and  earth,  than  in  conceiving  that  he  made 
the  self-conscious  soul  of  man  within  him  ?  Is  matter  any  more  real  than  the 
principle  of  thought  and  volition  ?  and  could  not  the  power  which  gave  exist- 
ence to  the  one  also  produce  the  other  ?"  This  argument,  indeed,  will  not  be 
conclusive  to  those  who  deny  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  and  hold  thought 
and  volition  to  be  the  effects  of  organization,  as  musical  sounds  are  of  the 
strings  of  an  instrument ;  but  we  here  assume  it  to  be  a  distinct  substance 
upon  the  ground  of  reason  as  well  as  of  revelation.  **  Any  man  who  calmly 
attends  to  the  beginning  of  his  own  personal  existence,  that  is,  of  his  con- 
scious thinking,  must  see  in  it  an  exertion  of  power  of  which  he  can  fban  no 
distinct  idea,  and  which,  he  cannot  but  be  convinced,  is  to  him  as  inexplicable 
as  the  creation  of  the  material  world.**  Although  creating  power  is  to  us  in- 
comprehensible, it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  impossible.  It  implies  no  contradic- 
tion. It  is  no  objection  against  it,  that  it  exceeds  the  power  of  creatures :  and 
all  our  difficulties  would  vanish,  if  we  would  recollect  Uiat  the  power  of  which 
we  are  speaking  is  infinite.  No  man  is  able  to  prove,  that  the  production  of 
something  out  of  nothing  is  impossible :  all  that  he  can  say  is,  that  it  is  incon- 
ceivable to  him  how  it  may  be  done ;  but  he  can  as  little  conceive  the  absolute 
eternity  of  God,  which  however  he  most  admit,  if  he  is  not  an  atheist. 

Finding,  then,  that  matter  exists  since  w&  know  that  it  was  not  eternal,  we 
must  admit  that  it  was  created  ;  or  in  other  words,  that  in  the  beginning  God 
exerted  a  power  the  greates't  which  we  can  conceive,  a  power  strictly  infinite  ; 
for  he  who  could  make  something  out  of  nothing,  can  do  dl  possible  things. 
The  description  of  the  work  of  creation  in  the  book  of  Genesis  is  sublime, 
but  simple.  It  was  effected  without  means,  without  labour,  by  a  mere  act  of 
volition.  In  the  language  of  am  inspired  writer,  God  **  spake  and  it  was  done; 
he  commanded,  and  it  stood  fast.'*  *  To  a  mind  capable  of  abstract  reflection, 
it  must  appear  that  creation,  whether  the  thing  created  was  great  or  small,  a 
universe  or  a  world,  a  ball  of  earth  or  this  large  globe,  demonstrates  the  om- 
nipotence of  the  Maker.  The  evidence  depends'  not  upon  the  size  of  the  ob- 
ject, but  upon  its  production  out  of  nothing ;  and  to  reason,  a  pile  of  grass  will 
suffice  as  well  as  the  solar  system.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  power 
which  could  create  any  thing,  however  diminutive^  could  with  equal  ease  re- 
plenish space  with  suns  and  their  attendant  planets.  But  in  such  a  case  as 
the  present,  the  eye,  and  still  more  the  imagination,  lend  their  aid  to  strengthen 
the  deductions  of  reason,  and  to  make  a  deeper  and  livelier  impression  upon 
the  mind.  Let  it  then  be  considered  that  the  Almighty  fiat  called  into  existence 
not  only  this  earth,  so  spacious  that  all  its  regions  have  not  yet  been  explored, 
and  the  sun  who  is  a  million  times  larger,  with  the  planets  which  revolve 
around  him  as  their  centre,  but  a  countless  multitude  of  stars  at  an  incenceiv>« 
able  distance  from  us,  which  probably  give  light  to  other  worids  slill  more  nu- 
merous ;  that  thought  cannot  set  boundaries  to  the  universe,  in  which  there  may 
be  luminous  bodies  so  remote,  that  their  light,  notwithstanding  the  astonish- 
ing velocity  with  which  it  moves,  has  not  yet  reached  us  ;  that  bodies  have  been 
discovered  of  such  magnitude,  that  the  sun  in  comparison  of  them  dwindles 
into  a  point ;  that  there  was  a  time,  when  space,  which  this  wonderful  array 
fills  and  adorns,  was  a  mighty  void,  the  abode  of  darkness  and  silence ;  and 
that  in  a  moment  all  arose  at  the  voice  of  God.  '*  hid  up  your  eyes  on  high, 
and  behold  who  hath  created  these  things,  that  bringeth  out  their  hosts  by  num- 
ber :  he  calleth  them  all  by  names,  by  the  greatness  of  his  might,  for  that  he 
is  strong  in  power ;  not  one  faileth.**  t 

Let  us  proceed  to  other  manifestations  of  the  power  of  God.  And  I  remark, 
that  it  is  displayed  in  the  preservation  of  all  things,  which  has  been  called  a 
continual  creation.  The  idea  intended  is,  that  as  Uieir  existence  is  dependent, 
•  Ps.  xzzm.  9-  t  In.  zl.  96. 
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it  is  prolonged  from  moment  to  moment  by  the  same  power  which  created  them 
at  first  Some  seem  to  speak,  as  if  having  been  once  made,  they  had  the 
ground  or  reason  of  their  being  in  themselves,  continued  without  the  imme- 
diate interference  of  their  Creator,  and .  could  only  cease  to  be  by  a  positive 
act  of  his  will.  They  insinuate  that  it  would  imply  imperfection  if  they  need- 
ed his  constant  care,  and  remind  us  of  the  works  of  man,  which  do  not  fall  to 
pieces  when  the  hand  of  the  artist  ia  withdrawn.  But  between  the  two  cases 
there  is  no  analogy.  The  works  of  man  are  not  dependent  upon  him  for  their 
existence,  but  for  their  form ;  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed  sub- 
sist, and  even  the  order  in  which  they  are  arranged  is  maintained,  by  the  laws 
of  nature.  If  the  motions  of  such  of  them  as  do  move,  go  on  after  he  has  left 
them,  it  is  not  by  any  power  which  he  has  communicated  to  them,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  his  previous  contrivance  to  make  some  of  those  laws  act  upon  them. 
All  the  honour  which  man  can  claim  from  his  works  is  that  of  arrangement : 
their  preservation  and  movements  are  traced  to  the  same  power  which  upholds 
the  earth,  and  guides  it  in  its  course.  It  is  not  contrary  to  reason,  but  agreeable 
to  its  dictates,  to  affirm,  that  without  the  unceasing  agency  of  the  Creator,  the 
universe  would  return  to  nothing ;  and  the  Scripture  teaches  the  same  doctrine 
when  it  says,  ^'  In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.'*  *  He  alone 
has  the  reason  of  his  existence  in  himself;  all  other  beings  are  dependent  upon 
him,  as  the  stream  is  fed  by  a  perpetual  supply  from  the  fountain.  Providence, 
therefore,  when  rightly  understood,  gives  the  same  display  of  omnipotence  as 
creation.  '*  He  upholdeth  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power."  t  The  most 
durable  of  the  works  of  man  are  subject  to  decay.  The  hand  of  time  sweeps 
away  the  noblest  monuments  of  his  greatness ;  and  towers,  and  palaces,  and 
cities  are  laid  in  the  dust  But  the  sun  shines  with  undiminished  splendour, 
although  thousands  of  years  have  passed  away  since  he  began  to  give  light  to 
the  world,  and  still  rejoices  as  a  strong  man  to  run  his  race ;  the  earth,  which 
has  supplied  so  many  generations  with  food,  renews  its  fertility  every  year,  and 
displays  the  unabated  vigour  of  vegetation  ;  the  various  tribes  of  animals  and 
Tegeti^les  are  preserved,  although  the  process  of  decay  and  destruction  is  go- 
ing on  without  interruption ;  and  the  grand  movements  of  the  universe  proceied 
with  undisturbed  regularity.  Our  world  is  composed  of  elements  of  mighty 
force,  which  by  their  occasional  conflicts  cause  dreadful  convulsions.  The 
furious  tempest  levels  the  forests,  and  throws  down  the  habitations  of  men ; 
the  lightning  shatters  the  lofty  monument  and  the  magnificent  palace ;  the 
earthquake  lays  cities  in  ruins,  breaks  rocks  in  pieces,  and  removes  mountains 
from  their  place ;  rivers  overflowing  their  banks  spread  desolation  over  the 
fields ;  ^d  the  sea,  heaved  up  from  its  ancient  bed,  overwhelms  the  dry  land 
with  its  mountainous  waves.  But  since  tiie  beginning  of  time,  the  havock  has 
been  partial :  there  has  been  no  convulsion  which  has  aflfectedthe  globe  itself, 
or  rnade  any  material  change  upon  its  surface,  except  the  universal  deluge, 
which  was  ^n  extraordinary  act  of  providence  for  the  punishment  of  sin.  We 
think  perhaps,  that  we  can  satisfactorily  account  for  the  constancy  of  the  course 
of  nature,  notwithstanding  these  occasional  deviations.  We  can  tell,  for  exam- 
ple, why  the  ocean  is  not  driven  upon  the  land  by  the  hurricanes  which  agitate 
its  waters,  or  by  the  rapid  motion  of  the  globe  around  its  axis.  But  what  is  the 
law  of  gravitation  which  holds  it  in  its  place  ?  Who  established  that  law,  and 
who  maintains  it?  What  can  any  man  conceive  it  to  be  but  the  power  of  God 
exerted  in  a  regular  manner  for  a  specific  purpose  ?  Who  that  sees  the  bil- 
Jows  sinking  as  they  approach  the  shore  and  retiring,  will  not  admire  the  punc- 
tuality with  which  they  obey  the  will  of  their  Maker  ?  "  Who  shut  up  the  sea 
with  doors  when  it  broke  forth,  as  if  it  had  issued  out  of  the  womb  ?  who 
b|^e  up  for  \i  my  decreed  place,  and  set  bars  and  doors,  and  said,  Hitherto 
*  ActB  xvU,  98.  t  Heb.  i.  3. 
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shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further ;  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed  ?*'  * 
When  we  reflect  upon  the  movements  which  are  going  on  among  the  celestial 
bodies,  how  stupendous  is  the  power  by  which  they  are  conducted !  The  moon 
is  driving  through  the  heavens  at  the  rate  of  more  than  two  thousand  miles  in  an 
hour ;  the  earth,  although  apparently  quiescent,  is  flying  at  the  rate  of  fifty  or 
sixty  thousand ;  and  the  velocity  of  the  comets  is  so  great  as  to  terrify  and  over- 
whelm the  imagination ;  yet  no  confusion  takes  place,  no  mischief  happens. 
None  of  these  bodies  is  shivered  into  pieces  by  the  velocity  of  its  flight ;  none 
of  them  is  dashed  upon  anotlier ;  none  of  them  makes  the  slightest  deviation 
from  the  path  marked  out  to  it  in  the  immensity  of  space.  We  can  calculate 
with  the  utmost  confidence  upon  their  return  at  a  fixed  period  to  a  particular 
spot.  They  are  sustained  and  guided  by  the  hand  of  Omnipotence.  We  say 
that  matter  is  inert,  that  if  at  rest  it  will  continue  at  rest,  and  if  in  motion  it 
will  continue  in  motion,  unless  its  state  be  changed  by  an  external  cause.  But 
do  we  imagine  that  we  have  thus  explained  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  ? 
Alas  !  we  have  merely  stated  a  fact,  but  we  have  not  accounted  for  it,  by  calling 
it  a  law  of  nature.  Why  does  a  body  continue  in  motion !  It  is  not  owing  to 
its  own  activity,  but  to  the  energy  of  the  Creator's  will.  This  gave  the  first 
impulse,  and  this  holds  on  its  course  for  ages.  His  power  at  once  binds  the 
planets  as  with  a  chain  to  the  centre,  and  propels  them  in  their  perpetual  career 
around  it.  "  O  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  who  is  a  strong  Lord  like  unto  thee  ? 
Thou  hast  a  mighty  arm:  strong  is  thy  hand,  and  high  is  thy  right  hand. "  t 

Let  us,  in  the  next  place,  consider  his  moral  government  of  the  world.  Un- 
der this  division  of  the  subject,  the  evidence  may  not  appear  so  striking,  because 
it  is  not  addressed  to  the  senses,  but  relates  to  tlie  invisible  influence  exerted 
upon  the  thoughts  and  volitions  of  intelligent  creatures.  Yet  to  a  reflecting 
mind  it  will  be  equally  convincing.  Wonderful  are  the  displays  of  Divine 
power  in  the  creation  and  preservation  of  the  material  system  ;  but  we  know 
that  there  it  meets  with  no  opposition,  whereas  here,  resistance  is  to  be  sub- 
dued, determinate  purposes  and  wayward  passions  are  to  be  controlled,  and  ren- 
dered subservient  to  the  counsels  of  the  Almighty.  We  learn  from  revelation, 
that  there  are  spiritual  beings  in  the  universe,  of  strength  superior  to  ours,  of 
great  activity,  cunning,  and  malignity,  who  being  in  a  state  of  hostility  to  their 
Maker,  are  also  enemies  to  man,  and  take  delight  in  disorder,  misery,  and  ruin. 
What  havock  they  would  make,  if  full  scope  were  given  to  their  inclinations, 
we  may  conjecture  from  what  they  have  actually  done,  under  Divine  permis- 
sion, by  introducing  sin  into  our  world,  with  the  dismal  train  of  natural  and  mo- 
ral evils  which  have  closely  followed  it.  Would  they  not  blast  the  fair  scenes 
of  nature,  and  convert  the  earth  into  another  hell,  the  abode  of  fear,  and  pain, 
and  despair?  The  human  heart  is  thejieat  of  many  violent  and  malevolent 
passions,  which  finding  a  favourable  opportunity,  break  out  into  murder,  treach- 
ery, injustice,  oppression,  and  all  the  crimes  by  which  public  and  private  peace 
is  disturbed.  The  occasional  eruptions  which  take  place  under  the  most  vigi- 
lant government,  admonish  us  that  we  are  walking  above  smothered  fire ;  and 
we  shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  scenes  of  horror  which  would  be  exhibited, 
if  all  restraints  were  removed.  What  would  be  our  condition,  if  wicked  men 
and  malignant  spirits  were  let  loose  upon  us  ?  The  earth  would  no  longer  be  a 
safe  habitation.  Could  the  human  race  long  subsist,  amidst  the  furious  work- 
ings of  pride,  revenge,  avarice,  and  cruelty,  and  the  additional  calamities  which 
the  malice  of  their  invisible  foes  would  inflict  ?  We  are  preserved  then  by  the 
power  of  God,  who  holds  men  and  devils  in  chains  ;  and  the  excesses  which 
he  sometimes  permits,  should  remind  us  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  his  pro- 
vidence, to  which  alone  it  is  owing  that  we  are  not  consumed.  Of  the  influence 
by  which  unholy  beings  are  withheld  from  their  purposes,  or  are  prevented 
•  Job  xxxviii.  8, 10,  IL  t  Psalm  Uxxix.  8,  13. 
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from  adopting  measures  congenial  to  their  depraved  dispositions,  they  are  often 
insensible ;  and  at  other  times  they  are  hindered  by  obstacles  which  second 
causes  have  placed  in  their  way ;  but  every  circumstance  is  ordered  by  a  higher 
hand.  *'  Surely  the  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  thee ;  the  remainder  of  wrath 
shalt  thou  restrain."  *  We  perceive  also  proofs  of  the  power  of  God  in  the 
overthrow  of  states  and  nations,  which  shews  that  he  rules  in  the  kingdoms  of 
men ;  in  the  extraordinary  success  and  elevation  of  individuals,  in  the  face  of 
untoward  circumstances,  and  of  opposition  which  was  more  than  sufficient  to 
have  crushed  them ;  in  the  feeble  mjeans  by  which  great  designs  are  sometimes 
accomplished,  and  the  inadequate  causes  by  which  schemes  well  concerted  and 
vigorously  supported  are  defeated ;  in  the  unaccountable  courage  with  which 
men  are  inspired  at  one  time,  and  the  equally  unaccountable  fear  which  seizes 
upon  them  at  another ;  in  the  sudden  ^ure  of  their  wisdom,  as  if  they  had 
been  infatuated  by  some  mysterious  influence ;  in  the  sudden  change  of  their 
counsels,  for  which  they  are  not  themselves  able  to  assign  a  satisfactory  red- 
son  ;  and  in  many  other  instances  which  proclaim  that  there  is  an  invisible 
power  which  disposes  of  human  affairs  according  to  its  pleasure,  and  turns  the 
hearts  of  men  as  the  rivers  of  water.  They  establish  the  fact  of  a  supreme 
dominion  in  nature,  from  which  no  creature  is  exempt,  and  to  the  designs  of 
which  living  and  inanimate  beings  are  subservient.  .There  is  no  counsel  or 
might  against  the  Lord.  He  who  boasts  of  his  independence,  cannot  move 
his  tongue  without  permission  ;  he  who  dares  to  say,  *'  Who  is  the  Almighty, 
that  I  should  serve  him  V*  is  compelled  to  execute  his  orders ;  he  who  sets 
himself  to  oppose  the  designs  of  Heaven,  is  sometimes  the  person  whom 
Heaven  has  chosen  to  fulfil  Uiem.     '*  His  kingdom  ruleth  over  aU.'* 

The  power  of  God  has  been  displayed  in  the  work  of  redemption.  It  is 
frequently  described  as  a  new  creation,  to  signify  that  in  the  recovery  of  man- 
kind from  guilt  there  is  a  glorious  display  of  omnipotence,  as  wdl  as  in  the 
original  production  <^  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 

The  power  of  God  was  manifested  in  the  conception  of  our  Saviour,  whose 
mother  was  a  virgin,  in  the  mighty  works  which  he  performed,  and  in  his  re- 
surrection from  the  dead.  These  are  all  represented  as  manifestations  of  this 
attribute.  It  may 'be  remarked,  however,  from  a  regard  to  accuracy  of  ideas, 
that  strictly  there  was  no  greater  power  exerted  in  his  conception,  than  in  that 
of  any  other  man  according  to  the  established  law  of  generation ;  and  in  his 
miracles,  than  in  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature.  The  power  was  not  great- 
er, but  the  display  of  it  was  more  sensible  and  impressive.  It  is  a  false  idea 
of  miracles,  that  they  are  more  difficult  than  other  works.  It  is  equally  easy 
to  God  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  nature  or  according  to  them  ;  just  as 
it  is  as  easy  to  a  man  to  walk  in  a  by-path  as  on  the  highway,  the  same  muscu- 
lar strength  being  sufficient  in  both  cases.  There  is  no  difference  between  a 
miracle  and  another  event,  but  that  the  one  is  unusual  and  the  other  is  common ; 
in  the  one,  second  causes  are  excluded,  in  the  other,  they  are  admitted.  But 
in  a  miracle,  the  power  of  God  is  more  distinctly  seen,  and  excites  greater  at- 
tention. When  a  child  was  born  without  a  father,  when  a  body  which  had 
been  deposited  in  a  sepulchre  was  restored  to  life,  when,  at  the  command  of  a 
man,  Uie  blind  received  sight,  the  lame  walked,  and  lepers  were  cleansed,  no- 
thing but  the  obstinacy  of  prejudice  could  have  hindered  any  person  from  re- 
cognizing the  finger  of  God. 

The  power  of  God  was  manifested  in  sustaining  our  Saviour  in  his  dreadful 
sufferings ;  I  mean  not  those  of  his  body  only,  but  also  his  mental  agony,  which 
would  have  overwhelmed  the  firmest  mind,  having  only  its  own  fortitude  to 
support  it  To  this  cause  he  ascribes  the  patience  with  which  he  endured 
them :     *'  The  Lord  God  will  help  me,  therefore  shall  I  not  be  confounded; 

•  Ps.  Ixxvi.  10. 
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therefore  have  I  set  my  face  like  a  flint,  and  I  know  that  I  shall  not  be  asha- 
med." •  He  said  to  his  disciples,  **  Behold  the  hour  cometh,  yea,  is  now 
corae,  that  ye  shall  be  scattered  every  man  to  his  own,  and  shall  leave  me  alone ; 
and  yet  I  am  not  alone,  because  the  Father  is  with  me."  t 

The  power  of  God  is  displayed  in  the  conversion  of  sinners.  When  we 
consider  the  change  efiected  at  the  return  of  a  sinner  to  God  after  a  long  apos- 
tasy, and  the  opposition  which  is  made  to  it  by  the  most  active  principles  of 
his  nature ;  the  influence  upon  his  mind,  by  which  it  admits  views  totally 
new,  and  the  revolution  which  takes  place  in  his  feelings  and  affections; 
the  sacrifices  which  he  makes,  the  connexions  which  he  abandons,  the 
conditions  to  which  he  submits,  and  the  new  course  of  life  upon  which 
he  enters;  in  a  word,  the  entire  alteration  in  the  moral  habit  of  his  soul, 
we  must  be  convinced  that  a  higher  cause  was  requisite  than  reasoning  and 
eloquence,  and  that  nothing  less  than  Omnipotence  could  have  made  ''  old 
things  pass  away,  and  all  things  become  new."  Hence  the  conversion  of  a  sin- 
ner is  called  in  Scripture  a  creation,  and  a  resurrection  from  the  dead ;  and  God 
is  said  to  fulfil  in  them  *'  all  the  good  pleasure  of  his  goodness,  and  the  work 
of  faith  with  power."  % 

What  I  would  chiefly  request  you  to  consider,  is  the  power  of  God  mani- 
fested in  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  which  will  appear  truly  worthy  of  ad- 
miration, if  we  reflect  upon  the  nature  of  the  religion  published  to  the  world, 
the  obstacles  which  stood  in  the  way  of  its  progress,  and  the  persons  by  whose 
ministry  the  opposition  was  subdued.  The  religion  was  the  least  likely  to 
succeed  by  its  intrinsic  merits  of  all  that  have  been  proposed  to  mankind ;  not 
because  it  wanted  high  excellence,  but  because  it  was  not  of  a  kind  to  be  gen- 
erally perceived  and  relished.  It  is  pronounced  by  one  of  the  apostles  to  have 
been  a  stumbling-block  to  the  Jews,  and  foolishness  to  the  Greeks.  $  It  oflfer- 
ed  to  both  salvation  by  a  man  who  had  been  crucified ;  salvation,  not  from  po- 
verty, oppression,  and  disease,  but  from  sin,  which  men  loved  too  well  to  have 
any  desire  to  be  delivered  from  it ;  it  demanded  the  renunciation  of  their  pre- 
sent habits  and  pursuits,  the  sacrifice  of  worldly  honours  and  pleasures,  and 
conditionally  of  life  itself;  it  prescribed  humility,  the  mortification  of  appetite, 
and  a  course  of  circumspect  and  patient  obedience ;  and  the  promised  recom- 
pense lay  in  another  world,  of  which  they  could  have  no  knowledge  but  by 
implicitly  depending  upon  the  word  of  its  Author.  To  whom  was  this  religion 
addressed  ?  To  the  Jews,  who  had  conceived  a  very  diflTerent  idea  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Messiah,  and  expected  him  not  to  die  but  to  reign,  and  to  call 
them,  not  to  repentance  but  to  victory  and  glory ;  to  the  Gentiles,  whose  minds 
were  preoccupied  by  the  speculations  of  philosophical  wisdom,  and  were  pre- 
judiced against  the  lowly  doctrine  of  the  cross  by  the  pride  of  virtue ;  to  men 
sunk  in  ignorance  and  vice,  who  were  devoted  to  the  worship  of  false  gods, 
and  felt  no  interest  in  any  concerns  but  those  of  this  transitory  life.  When 
Christianity  demanded  their  attention,  and  claimed  to  be  received  as  the  only 
true  religion,  nothing  could  exceed  their  surprise  and  indignation.  The  philos- 
ophers despised  it  as  an  absurd  and  arrogant  superstition ;  the  priests  denoun- 
ced it  as  impious  and  oflTensive  to  the  gods ;  statesmen  regarded  it  with  a  jea^ 
lous  eye,  as  dangerous  to  the  public  peace ;  and  the  rabble  rose  against  its 
preachers,  loaded  them  with  abuse,  and  subjected  them  to  every  kind  of  inju- 
rious treatment  To  whose  care  was  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  commit- 
t^?  Who  were  appointed  to  publish  it  amidst  hardships,  suflerings,  and 
death,  and  to  defend  it  against  acute  and  learned  antagonists  ?  They  were  ta- 
ken from  the  lowest  ranks,  and  from  the  meanest  occupations ;  they  had  not  re- 
ceived the  advantages  of  education,  and  knew  nothing  of  worldly  wisdom; 
they  had  no  power,  or  wealth,  or  influence ;  their  appearance,  their  language, 
•touahi.7.  tJobnxvi.3^  t2Th«».i.ll.  ♦!  Cor.  1.23. 
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their  manner  of  address,  were  all  unfavourable  to  their  cause.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  utter  improbability  that^uch  a  religion  should  succeed  in  such  circum- 
stances, its  progress  was  great  and  rapid.  During  the  life  of  its  first  preachers, 
it  found  its  way  into  the  provinces  and  cities  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  made 
converts  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  learned  and  the  illiterate.  It  afterwards 
went  on  extending  its  conquests  till  it  gained  the  ascendant,  and  was  triumph- 
antly established  in  almost  every. region  of  the  civilized  world.  Now,  as  the 
human  means  employed  in  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  Were  manifestly  in- 
adequate, we  must  attribute  its  success  to  supernatural  agency.  It  is  a  species 
of  miracle  which  does  not  strike  the  eye,  but  the  mind.  Something  has  been 
effected,  not  indeed  without  means,  but  above  them ;  and  is  as  truly  wonderful 
as  was  the  flowing  of  water  from  a  rock,  when  Moses  smote  it  with  his  rod. 
A  power  was  exerted  upon  the  minds  of  men,  as  plainly  omnipotent  as  the  pow- 
er exerted  in  the  creation,  or  in  the  various  modifications  of  matter.  '•  God 
hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise ;  and  God 
hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  which  are 
mighty  ;  and  base  things  of  the  world,  and  things  which  are  despised,  hath 
God  chosen,  yea,  and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are, 
that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence."  *  The  same  writer  says  in  ano- 
ther place,  "  We  have  this  treasure,"  namely,  the  Gospel,  **  in  earthen  ves- 
sels, that  the  excellency  of  the  power  may  be  of  God,  and  not  of  us ;"  f  that 
is,  the  dispensation  of  it  is  committed  to  us,  who  are  manifestly  incapable  of 
giving  it  efficacy,  that  the  world  may  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  its  success 
to  be  the  work  of  God. 

An  almighty  Being  demands  the  profound  reverence  of  his  creatures.  Shall 
they  not  fear  him  "  who  removeth  the  mountains,  and  they  know  not ;  who 
overtumeth  them  in  his  anger ;  who  shaketh  the  earth  out  of  her  place,  and 
the  pillars  thereof  tremble ;  who  commkndeth  the  sun,  and  it  riseth  not,  and 
sealeth  up  the  stars ;  who  alone  spreadeth  out  the  heavens,  and  treadeth  upon  ' 
the  waves  of  the  sea ;  who  doth  great  things  past  finding  out,  yea,  and  won- 
ders without  number?" J  His  friendship  should  be  diligently  cultivated,  for 
if  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us  ?  Upon  him  we  should  confidently 
rely,  who  is  able  to  do  exceedingly  abundantly  above  all  that  we  can  ask  or 
think.  *'  Happy  is  he  that  hath  Uie  God  of  Jacob  for  his  help,  whose  hope  is 
in  the  Lord  his  God,  who  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea  and  all  that  therein 
is,  who  keepeth  truth  for  ever."$  "  The  Lord  is  thy  keeper,  the  Lord  is  thy 
shade  upon  thy  right  hand.  The  sun  shall  not  smite  thee  by  day,  nor  the 
moon  by  night.'*D 


LECTURE  XXIV. 

ON  GOD. 

Goodness  of  God — Idea  of  this  Perfection:  display  of  Goodness  in  the  Creation  of  die  Umveiae: 
and  in  his  dispensations  to  Mankind — Existence  of  Physical  Evil  coninstent  with  the  Divine 
Goodness — Origin  of  Moral  Evil — Display  of  Divine  Goodness  in  Redemption. 

By  the  goodness  of  God,  we  do  not  understand  the  general  excellence  of  his 
nature,  but  that  particular  property  or  principle,  which  disposes  him  1o  com- 
municate happiness  to  his  creatures.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  pronounce  it 
to  be  one  of  his  essential  attributes.  It  is  necessary  in  conjunction  witli  other 
•lCor.L27— 29.       t2Cor.iv.7.       tJobix.5— 10.       *  Fs.  cxlvi.  5, 6.      ||  Ps.  cxxL  5, 6. 
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attributes,  to  complete  the  idea  of  an  all-perfect  Being,  and  is  the  foundation 
of  the  trust,  and  love,  and  hope,  with  which  he  is  regarded  by  men.  We 
could  think  of  him  only  with  distant  reverence,  if  we  conceived  that  he  took 
no  ijitefest  in  the  well-being  of  his  creatures ;  and  the  supposition  that  he  was 
actuated  by  a  principle  of  malevolence,  would  create  dread  of  one  infinitely 
superior  to  us,  from  whose  pursuit  it  was  impossible  to  escape.  We  should 
tremble  at  his  power,  which  could  torment  and  destroy  us ;  at  his  wisdom, 
the  contrivances  of  which  for  our  injury  we  possessed  no  means  of  evading ; 
at  his  immensity,  which  forced  upon  us  the  alarming  thought,  that  to  what- 
ever place  we  might  flee  for  refuge,  we  should  be  always  in  the  presence  of 
an  enemy.  Goodness  throws  a  mild  and  tranquillizing  lustre  over  the  majes- 
tic attributes  of  his  nature.  It  presents  them  to  us  under  a  friendly  aspect ; 
associated  with  it,  they  appear  as  so  many  powers,  by  which  its  benignant 
designs  will  be  carried  into  full  eflect.  We  look  up  to  him  not  only  as  a  Sove- 
reign, but  as  a  Father ;  we  feel  emotions  of  gratitude  rising  in  harmony  with 
sentiments  of  veneration ;  we  are  emboldened  to  supplicate  his  favour,  and  to 
resign  ourselves  to  his  disposal.  Goodness  has  been  considered  as  one  of  his 
attributes  by  men  of  every  nation,  conducted  no  doubt  to  this  conclusion  by 
the  proofs  of  his  beneficence  in  the  natural  course  of  events.  The  ancient 
heathens  called  him  the  Best,  as  well  as  the  Greatest  of  Beings.  If  some  be- 
lieved in  the  existence  of  a  malevolent  Being,  because  they  observed  much 
evil  in  the  world,  and  knew  not  how  otherwise  to  account  for  it,  they  also  ac- 
knowledged another  Being  of  an  opposite  character,  the  author  of  order  and 
beauty,  by  whose  bounty  the  wants  of  living  creatures  were  supplied. 

Goodness  being  a  disposition  to  communicate  happiness,  regulated,  how- 
ever, in  an  intelligent  Agent  by  wisdom,  and  in  a  moral  Agent  by  a  regard  to 
purity  and  justice,  we  learn  that  it  belongs  to  God  from  a  survey  of  his  works 
andoiispensations. 

The  goodness  of  God  is  clearly  deducible  from  the  act  of  creation.  We 
can  conceive  no  other  reason,  in  subordination  to  his  glory,  for  the  exertion 
of  his  power  in  giving  life  to  so  many  orders  of  creatures,  and  fitting  up  the 
earth  to  be  a  convenient  habitation  for  them.  This  argument  consists  of  two 
parts :  the  formation  of  sensitive  beings  capable  of  happiness,  and  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed  to  promote  it.  The  pro- 
duction of  the  earth,  with  its  division  into  sea  and  dry  land,  its  vegetable  cov- 
ering«  and  its  springs  and  rivers,  would  have  afibrded  a  proof  of  power,  but 
not  of  goodness,  if  it  had  not  been  replenbhed  with  inhabitants  who  could  be 
benefit^  by  this  arrangement;  so  that  in  reasoning  concerning  the  goodness 
of  God,  we  constantly  refer  to  the  provision  made  for  the  well-being  of  ani« 
mals,  rational  and  irrational,  according  to  their  respective  natures  and  capaci- 
ties. He  did  not  create  by  a  necessity  of  nature,  as  the  sun  gives  light,  or  a 
fountain  pours  out  its  waters ;  but,  being  a  free  Agent,  he  exerted  his  power 
in  consequence  of  counsel  and  design,  and  exerted  it  to  such  an  extent,  and 
in  such  a  variety  of  ways,  as  were  agreeable  to  himself.  He  did  not  create 
with  the  same  view  which  leads  a  man  to  collect  a  retinue  of  fViends  and  de^ 
pendants,  that  he  may  be  cheered  by  their  company,  and  aided  by  their  servi- 
ces ;  for  he  was  sufficient  to  himself,  infinitely  and  immutably  blessed  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  own  excellence.  As  we  are  confessedly  not  competent 
judges  of  the  Divine  counsels,  it  might  be  presumptuous  to  affirm  that  bene- 
volence was  the  only  motive  of  the  creation,  and  it  has  been  thought  more 
proper  to  say,  that  the  end  was  the  glory  of  the  Creator.  But  this  is  a  gene- 
ral reason  for  all  his  works,  and  consequently  throws  no  light  upon  a  particu* 
lar  one.  When  we  say  that  God  does  any  thing  for  his  glory,  if  we  aflix  any 
distinct  sense  to  our  words,  we  must  mean  that  he  does  it  for  the  manifestation 
of  his  perfections.  There  is  no  inconsistency,  therefore,  in  maintaining  thai 
Vol.  I.— 31  V 
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goodness  was  the  motive  of  creation,  for  this  is  only  to  say,  that  God  purpo- 
sed to  display  the  benevolence  of  his  nature  in  giving  existence  to  other  be- 
ings besides  himself.  It  is  true,  that  creation  has  eventually  served  to  glorify 
all  his  perfections  in  the  great  scheme  of  providence,  of  which  fallen  men  are 
the  objects ;  but  considering  it  by  itself,  and  in  iis  first  intention,  we  are 
authorized  to  assert,  that  its  primary  design  was  the  diffusion  of  happiness. 
What  other  idea  is  suggested  by  the  contemplation  of  a  system  so  regular  and 
beautiful  in  all  its  parts,  and  teeming  with  life  and  enjoyment?  Had  not  the 
Divine  nature  been  communicative,  God  would  have  remained  for  ever  alone ; 
but  now  he  beholds  from  his  throne  a  scale  of  beings,  ascending  from  the  in- 
sect and  the  worm  to  the  seraph  and  the  archangel,  all  rejoicing  in  conscious 
existence,  and  partaking  of  the  riches  of  his  liberality.  The  eternal  fountain 
has  overflowed,  and  the  universe  is  refreshed  and  gladdened  by  its  stream.  It 
is  the  saying  of  a  heathen  philosopher,  that  when  God  was  about  to  make  the 
world,  he  transformed  himself  into  love. 

The  goodness  of  God  may  be  inferred  from  the  state  in  which  living  crea- 
tures are  made.  They  are  relatively  perfect :  that  is,  they  are  fitted  for  their 
place  in  creation,  their  peculiar  mode  of  life,  and  the  purposes  which  they 
were  designed  to  serve.  Nothing  is  wanting  which  is  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  life,  for  defence,  the  procuring  of  food,  and  motion  from  place  to 
place.  As  this  adaptation  is  a  proof  of  wisdom,  when  considered  in  the  rela- 
tion of  means  to  an  end,  so  it  is  also  a  proof  of  goodness,  as  the  obvious  in- 
tention* of  it  is  the  well-being  of  the  animal.  Had  we  found  living  creatures 
destitute  of  any  of  those  members  and  organs  of  sense  upon  which  their  safe- 
ty and  comfort  depend,  birds  without  wings,  fishes  without  fins,  beasts  without 
legs,  we  might  have  supposed  that  they  were  the  productions  of  a  Being  who 
meant  that  they  should  languish  in  misery  and  perish.  The  contrary  conclu- 
sion must  be  drawn  from  the  intention  which  has  been  evidently  paid  to  their 
comfortable  subsistence.  He  who  has  bestowed  life,  has  rendered  it  a  gift 
worthy  of  himself,  by  associating  with  it  a  variety  of  conveniences  and 
pleasures.  *'  If  he  had  wished  our  misery,"  says  a  celebrated  writer,  "  he 
might  have  made  sure  of  his  purpose,  by  forming  our  senses  to  be  so  many 
sores  and  pains  to  us,  as  they  are  now  instruments  of  gratification  and  enjoy- 
ment, or  by  placing  us  amidst  objects  so  ill  suited  to  our  perceptions,  as  to 
have  continually  ofiended  us,  instead  of  ministering  to  our  refreshment  and 
delight.  He  might  have  made,  for  example,  every  thing  we  tasted  bitter, 
every  thing  we  saw  loathsome,  every  thing  we  touched  a  sting,  every  smell  a 
stench,  and  every  sound  a  discord.  If  he  had  been  indifierent  about  our  hap- 
piness or  misery,  we  must  impute  to  our  good  fortune  (as  all  design  by  this 
supposition  is  excluded)  both  the  capacity  of  our  senses  to  receive  pleasure, 
and  the  supply  of  external  objects  fitted  to  produce  it.  But  either  of  these 
(and  still  more  both  of  them)  being  too  much  to  be  attributed  to  accident, 
nothing  remains  but  the  supposition  that  God,  when  he  created  the  human  spe- 
cies, wished  their  happiness,  and  made  for  them  the  provision  which  he  has  made, 
with  that  view,  and  for  that  purpose."*  These  observatTons  are  applicable  to 
the  inferior  animals  as  well  as  to  men ;  and  the  adjustment  of  their  constitu- 
tion to  their  circumstances,  so  that  they  are  capable  of  enjoyment  from  the 
objects  around  them,  proves  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  that  their  Maker 
is  a  benevolent  Being. 

The  goodness  of  God  is  displayed  in  the  abundant  provision  which  he  has 
made  for  the  wants  of  his  creatures.  <*  The  eyes  of  all  wait  upon  thee ;  and 
thou  givest  them  their  meat  in  due  season.  Thou  openest  thine  hand,  and 
satisfiest  the  desire  of  every  living  thing."t  With  the  care  and  bounty  of  a 
parent,  he  provides  for  the  members  of  his  family.  The  various  species  of 
•  Paley'8  Moral  Philoaopby,  B.  u.  c  5.  t  Pa.  cxlv.  15, 16. 
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animals  differ  from  each  other,  as  much  in  their  taste  as  in  their  form,  inso- 
much, that  the  food  which  sustains  one  will  not  nourish  another,  and  what  one 
eagerly  seeks  another  rejects  with  disgust.  Substances  which  to  us  seem  use- 
less, and  offensive  to  our  senses,  and  if  taken  into  our  stomachs  would  be 
noxious,  furnish  wholesome  and  delicious  nutriment  to  creatures  differently 
constituted.  The  goodness  of  God  is  seen  in  the  production  of  such  a  variety 
of  substances,  that  none  of  the  tribes  of  animals  which  it  has  seemed  meet  to 
his  wisdom  to  create,  might  want  its  appropriate  aliment.  The  guests  at  the 
table  of  providence  have  no  community  of  interests  and  feelings,  but  they  all 
find  entertainment ;  not  one  of  them  goes  away  disappointed.  Many  parts  of 
the  earth  are  not  inhabited  by  men,  yet  in  them  the  process  of  vegetation  goes 
on  from  year  to  year ;  the  sun  shines,  the  rain  falls,  and  the  earth  brings  forth 
herbs  and  plants.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  thought  that  this  is  a  mere  waste, 
like  the  profusion  of  the  spendthrift,  who  scatters  his  bounty  where  no  good 
will  be  done.  In  the  deserts  there  are  myriads  of  insects,  and  birds,  and  quad- 
rupeds, which  He  who  made  them  does  not  deem  unworthy  of  his  care ;  and 
as  our  Lord  says,  •*  our  heavenly  Father  feedeth  them."  If  on  digging  into 
the  earth,  or  penetrating  into  the  fissures  of  the  rock,  you  find  living  creatures 
to  which  such  places  afford  a  convenient  abode,  you  also  find,  that  he  who 
assigned  them  these  stations  has  not  left  them  without  the  means  of  subsistence 
and  enjoyment.  What  a  delightful  view  of  the  Divine  goodness  is  given  by 
the  regular  succession  of  the  seasons,  the  opening  buds  and  blossoms  of  spring, 
the  luxuriant  growth  of  summer,  the  matured  fruits  and  rich  harvests  of  au- 
tumn! It  is  by  this  succession,  that  God  prepares  the  ample  and  various 
feasts  to  which  all  his  living  offspring  are  invited.  For  them  the  sun  pours 
out  a  flood  of  light  and  genial  heat;  for  them  the  earth  is  endowed  with  un- 
ceasing powers  of  fertility ;  for  them,  the  winds  bear  life  and  health  on  their 
winfs.  *'  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works !  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made 
them  all ;  the  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches."  His  riches  are  not  exhausted  upon 
the  earth ;  the  ocean  which  surrounds  it  is  also  replenished  with  inhabitants,  to 
whom  his  bounty  extends.  *^  So  also  is  this  great  and  wide  sea,  wherein  are 
things  creeping  innumerable,  both  small  and  great  beasts.  There  go  the  ships ; 
there  is  that  leviathan,  whom  thou  hast  made  to  play  therein.  That  thou  giv- 
est  them  they  gather :  thou  openest  thine  hand,  they  are  filled  widi  good."  * 

Once  more :  The  goodness  of  God  is  manifest  in  the  variety  of  natural 
pleasures,  which  he  has  provided  for  his  creatures.  By  associating  these  with 
existence,  he  has  made  it  truly  a  blessing,  and  acted  in  the  character  of  bene- 
volence, which  happy  itself,  delights  to  see  others  happy.  There  seems,  in- 
deedt  to  be  a  high  degree  of  pleasure  attached  to  simple  existence,  as  we  may 
judge  from  the  lively  motions  of  young  animals— the  frisking  of  a  lamb,  for 
example — which  appear  to  have  no  specific  object,  and  to  proceed  from  a  cer- 
tain indescribable  satisfaction  which  they  experience  in  the  possession  of  life 
and  activity.  When  in  summer  the  air  is  filled  with  m3nriads  of  insects,  which 
are  almost  constantly  on  the  wing,  wheeling  in  sportive  circles,  we  have  an 
evidence  of  the  delight  with  which  they  pass  their  transitory  duration,  and  a 
proof,  aot  perhaps  much  attended  to,  but  calculated  to  affect  a  reflecting  mind, 
of  the  beneficence  of  the  Deity.  Their  enjoyment  is  merely  sensitive,  but  it 
is  the  only  kind  of  which  they  are  capable ;  and  it  is  goodness,  rich  in  its 
treasures,  and  minute  in  its  attentions,  which  thus  iidapts  itself  to  every  living 
nature.  His  goodness  is  farther  displayed  in  the  pleasure  which  animals  de- 
rive from  their  food.  This  is  a  distinct  consideration  from  the  nourishment 
which  it  yields.  It  might  liave  nourished  without  producing  any  agreeable 
sensation.  We  experience  that  food  not  only  satisfies  the  appetite  of  hunger, 
but  also  gratifies  our  taste ;  and  we  have  reason  to  think,  that  this  gratification 

•  Ps.  civ.  24— 2a 
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is  enjoyed  by  the  inferior  animals,  in  an  equal  or  a  superior  degree.  Now 
this  pleasure  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  the  great  design  of  food,  the  sustenance 
of  the  body ;  the  substances  which  we  use  might  have  been  as  tasteless  as 
water,  without  any  diminution  of  their  nutritive  quality ;  the  taste  is  super- 
added by  our  Maker  to  render  our  food  pleasant  as  well  as  useful,  and  clearly 
shews  attention  to  our  animal  comfort.  We  may  draw  the  same  conclusion 
from  the  means  which  he  has  provided  for  gratifying  our  other  senses  of  sight, 
smell,  and  hearing.  The  earth  might  have  been  as  fertile  as  it  is,  although  its 
surface  had  not  been  so  delightfully  variegated,  and  its  productions  had  not 
been  moulded  into  such  elegant  forms.  We  might  have  lived,  although  there 
had  been  no  blossoms  and  flowers  painted  with  the  most  beautiful  colours,  and 
exhaling  sweet  perfumes.  We  might  have  walked  in  the  fields  and  woods, 
imbibing  health  and  spirits  from  the  pure  atmosphere,  although  our  ears  had 
not  been  saluted  with  the  music  of  birds,  and  other  pleasing  sounds.  Whence 
this  loveliness,  this  charm  diffused  over  the  face  of  nature  ?  Whence  those 
graces  so  profusely  scattered  around  us,  those  agfeeable  accompaniments  of 
natural  objects,  which  do  not  render  them  more  useful,  but  more  attractive ; 
which  do  not  sustain  life,  but  impart  a  higher  relish  to  it?  Surely  we  may 
say,  that  "the  tender  mercies  of  the  Lord  are  over  all  his  works;"  that  there 
are  every  where  indications  of  a  studious  attention  to  the  happiness  of  his 
creatures  ,*  that  having  designed  this  worid  for  our  habitation,  he  has  furnished 
it  with  all  conveniences  and  ornaments,  to  remind  us  how  good  he  is,  and  how 
well  entitled  to  our  grateful  homage. 

What  has  been  said  chiefly  relates  to  the  lower  animals,  but  has  been  mix- 
ed up  with  some  observations  illustrative  of  the  Divine  goodness  to  man. 
There  are  some  things,  however,  which  may  seem  to  lead  to  the  opposite  con- 
clusion, as  the  prevalence  of  disease  and  death  among  them,  and  particularly 
the  fact,  that  some  of  them  prey  upon  others.  No  man,  I  presume,  will  plead 
for  the  gifl  of  immortality  to  the  inferior  creatures,  and  maintain  that  God  can- 
not be  good  in  bestowing  a  happy  life,  unless  he  prolong  it  for  ever.  Were 
not  their  numbers  thinned  by  death,  the  earth  would  be  overstocked,  and  leave 
no  room  for  human  inhabitants ;  and  they  themselves  would  perish  fbr  want  of 
subsistence,  or  in  the  furious  conflicts  to  which  the  scarcity  of  food  would  give 
rise.  If  for  wise  reasons  they  are  doomed  to  die,  disease  naturally  results 
from  this  ap^intment,  as  the  means  of  effecting  dissolution,  and  cannot  be  ob- 
jected to  but  on  such  grounds  as  might  be  alleged  against  their  mortality  itself. 
It  is  part  of  the  system,  the  unavoidable  attendant  of  a  body  liable  to  decay  and 
destruction.  It  is  observable,  that  health  is  the  rule,  and  disease  is  the  excep- 
tion, and  that  in  the  whole  life  of  the  animal,  such  is  the  overbalance  of  good 
as  to  make  the  evil  almost  disappear.  Some  animals  prey  upon  others.  But, 
not  to  mention  that  this  eould  have  been  prevented  only  by  not  creating  car- 
nivorous animals,  and  that  we  are  too  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  reasons 
pf  things,  to  pronounce  that  they  might  have  been  wanted  without  any  injury 
to  the  system;  I  remark,  that  if  animsds  were  to  die,  this  mode  of  terminating 
their  life  is  not  more  inconsistent  with  goodness,  than  death  by  disease  or  by 
old  age.  The  pain  is  not  greater,  and  in  many  cases  is  less ;  and  we  mistake 
if  we  think  that  the  fear  of  it  disquiets  their  lives.  Even  men  in  cx)untries 
^ibounding  with  ferocious  animals,  do  not  pass  their  time  in  continual  appre- 
hension, but  grow  familiar  with  danger ;  and  still  feebler  is  the  impression  up- 
on irrational  creatures,  who  have  no  forethought,  and  seem  not  to  feel  fear  till 
danger  is  apparent.  I  do  not  say  that  these  observatioits  are  a  full  solution  of 
the  difficulty ;  but  if  the  facts  on  which  the  objection  is  founded,  be  consider- 
ed as  forming  a  small  deduction  from  the  sura  total  of  goodness  in  this  part  of 
creation,  attention  to  the  other  facts  which  have  been  mentioned,  will  leave  no 
^o^bt  in  our  ininds,  that  this  worid  is  the  work  of  a  benevolent  Being, 
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I  now  proceed  to  bring  proofs  of  the  goodness  of  Ood,  exclusively  from  his 
dispensations  to  man.  And  here  it  will  be  necessary  to  turn  our  eyes  from  the 
present  scene,  although  it  exhibits  many  tokens  of  Divine  benignity  as  we  have 
partly  seen,  and  to  contemplate,  by  the  light  of  revelation,  the  state  in  which 
man  was  originally  placed.  Although  he  was  last  created,  yet  he  was  not 
least.  A  high  rank  was  assigned  to  him  in  the  scale  of  being :  **  God  gave 
him  more  understanding  than  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air." 
He  not  only  endowed  him  with  reason,  which  is  so  much  superior  to  instinct, 
but  he  communicated  to  him  the  most  excellent  wisdom,  consisting  in  the 
knowledge  of  himself  and  his  Maker,  die  relations  subsisting  between  them, 
the  whole  extent  of  his  duty,  the  true  nature  of  happiness,  and  the  hopes  which 
he  was  authorized  to  entertain  as  a  being  made  for  immortality.  His  goodness 
was  manifested  in  the  moral  or  spiritual  powers  with  which  man  was  furnish- 
ed, in  the  innate  rectitude  of  his  dispositions,  his  love  of  holiness,  his  desire 
for  the  chief  good,  and  his  supreme  delight  in  it ;  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  capable  of  enjoying  felicity,  incomparably  superior  in  kind  and  degree  to 
that  of  the  inferior  creatures,  and  did  actually  enjoy  it  under  the  smile  of  his 
Maker.  It  appeared  in  the  dominion  with  which  he  was  invested ;  a  domin- 
ion which  imparted  not  only  pre-eminence,  but  authority  and  power,  so  that 
the  other  creatures  were  subject  to  him,  and  might  be  used  for  his  good  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  the  Universal  Parent.  *'  God  said.  Let  us  make  roan  in  our 
image,  after  our  likeness,  and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea, 
and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over 
every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth.'*  Thus  he  was  constituted 
lord  of  this  lower  world,  and  of  all  its  riches ;  and  it  might  be  said,  that  as  man 
was  made  for  God,  so  the  earth  was  made  for  man ;  every  thing  in  it  being 
placed  at  his  disposal^  and  being  intended  to  minister  to. him.  Again,  the  good- 
ness of  God  appeared  in  the  covenant  which  he  made  with  man,  promising  to 
reward  his  obedience  with  everlasting  felicity.  To  such  a  recompense  his  obe- 
dience could  not  have  entitled  him  independendy  of  this  stipulation.  Obe- 
dience was  a  debt  which  he  owed  to  his  Creator,  to  whose  service  he  was 
bound  to  devote  the  faculties  which  he  had  received  from  his  bounty :  so  that, 
although  he  had  fulfilled  the  whole  law,  he  should  have  done  only  what  it  was 
his  duty  to  do,  and  should  have  had  no  claim  to  a  remuneration.  This  trans- 
action, therefore,  displayed  great  condescension,  and  also  great  benevolence,  a 
regard  to  the  happiness  of  man,  which  it  would  have  probably  augmented,  and 
certainly  could  have  rendered  immutably  secure ;  for  when  the  term  of  trial 
was  past,  the  Divine  faithfulness  and  justice  would  have  been  pledged  for  its 
perpetual  duration.  It  was  the  love  of  a  father  holding  out  to  his  son  the  high- 
est reward  which  he  could  confer,  for  doing  what  he  was  previously  under  the 
most  sacred  obligadons  to  perform.  Through  his  folly,  man  lost  the  noble 
prize  set  before  him  ;  but  the  event  does  not  in  any  degree  obscure  the  evi- 
dence of  the  benignity  from  which  dio  offer  of  it  proceeded ;  and  at  this  dis- 
tance, we  ought  to  look  back  with  grateful  emotions  upon  the  hope  which  ani- 
mated our  great  progenitor  in  the  commencement  of  his  career,  and  the  bles- 
sedness which  might  have  descended  as  an  inheritance  to  his  children.  The 
original  state  of  man  was  a  state  of  happiness.  Peace  and  joy  then  reigned  in 
his  bosom,  and  a  bright  interminable  prospect  rose  to  his  view.  External  na^ 
ture  was  in  harmony  with  his  feelings,  and  shone  with  the  glory  of  his  Maker. 
In  paradise,  which  the  hand  of  God  had  prepared  for  him,  all  was  beauty,  and 
melody,  and  delight.  This  was  the  golden  age  of  which  poets  have  sung, 
when  there  was  perpetual  spring,  the  gende  breezes  fanned  the  spontaneous 
flowers,  the  unplouprhed  earth  yielded  its  delicious  fruits,  the  rivers  flowed  with 
milk  and  nectar,  and  honey  distilled  from  the  oak.  But,  as  poets  also  tell,  a  new 
order  of  things  succeeded,  with  a  change  of  seasons,  frost  and  burning  heat,  and 
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fltabbora  soil,  firom  whkh  man  gained  his  subdistence  by  painitil  exertion.* 
Yet  even  in  this  new  state,  which  we  know  from  Scripture  to  have  been  super- 
induced by  sin,  there  are  not  wanting  many  proofs  of  the  goodness  of  God. 

When  man  transgressed  the  law  of  his  Creator,  a  dispensation  of  unmixed 
wrath  might  have  commenced.  He  had  forfeited  any  claim  to  the  blessings  of 
life.  Having  been  expelled  from  paradise,  the  abode  of  innocence  and  peace, 
he  had  no  right  to  expect  elsewhere  a  comfortable  habitation,  and  might  have 
found  every  region  blasted  by  the  curse  which  had  been  pronounced  upon  the 
earth  for  his  sake.  God,  who  for  wise  reasons  had  suspended  the  infliction 
of  the  threatened  pensdty  and  permitted  him  to  live,  might  have  doomed  him 
and  his  posterity  to  a  life  of  misery.  When  he  condemned  him  to  earn  his 
bread  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  he  might  have  appointed  his  labour  to  be 
still  more  oppressive.  He  might  have  impressed  upon  every  object  the  signa- 
tures of  his  displeasure,  to  call  up  at  every  step  the  remembrance  of  our 
guilt,  and  to  keep  us  constantly  in  fearful  apprehension  of  the  day  of  vengeance 
and  recompense.  The  earth  might  have  continued  to  yield  its  various  produc- 
tions,  but  these  might  have  been  so  changed  as  to  afford  no  pleasure  to  our 
senses.  Our  situation  might  have  resembled  that  of  a  criminal  shut  up  in  a 
gloomy  dungeon  till  the  day  of  execution,  counting  with  sorrow  the  hours  as 
they  pass,  and  unvisited  by  a  single  ray  of  consolation.  There  might  have 
been  no  intervals  of  ease,  no  sensations  of  joy ;  horror  might  have  surrounded 
us  in  terrific  forms,  and  the  presence  of  our  fellow-men  might  have  added  to 
our  torment.  How  different  is  the  earth,  smiling  under  the  influences  of  hea- 
ven, teeming  with  abundance,  and  furnishing  from  its  surface  and  its  bowels 
the  materials  of  varied  enjoyment !  The  proofs  of  the  Divine  goodness  for- 
merly adduced,  become  more  striking  and  impressive,  when  it  is  considered, 
that  the  place  in  which  they  are  displayed  is  a  rebellious  world ;  that  the  ob- 
jects of  this  beneficence  are  sinful  creatures,  who  never  suffer  a  single  day  to 
pass  without  offending  their  Benefactor,  and  many  of  whom  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten that  he  exists,  except  when  they  introduce  his  name  to  blaspheme  it, 
and  make  no  other  use  of  his  bounty  but  to  outrage  his  laws,  and  plunge  them- 
selves deeper  and  deeper  in  depravity.  *'  He  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the 
evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjusU'^t 

From  this  view  of  the  present  state  of  men,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  some 
facts  which  appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  goodness  of  God,  and  have  much 
perplexed  those  who  are  ignorant  of  revelation,  or  did  not  choose  to  be  assist- 
ed by  its  light  in  their  inquiries.  From  the  existence  of  evil  in  creation,  some 
have  inferred  the  existence  of  a  malignant  being,  who  is  continually  employed 
in  counteracting  the  designs  of  the  principle  of  good ;  but  this  exploded  doctrine 
has  been  already  considered,  and  need  not  retard  us  in  our  progress.  Men  are 
subject  to  pain,  disease  and  death.  Care  and  toil  are  necessary  to  procure  a 
subsistence,  and  they  not  unfrequently  pi;ove  abortive,  from  causes  over  which 
human  power  has  no  control.  We  experience  inclement  seasons,  and  dread- 
ful havock  is  made  by  tempests,  earthquakes,  and  inundations.  Such  is  the 
diversity  of  climate,  that  in  one  region  intense  cold  prevails,  and  in  another  ex- 
cessive heat,  so  that  both  are  rendered  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  man.  Some 
countries  are  barren,  others  are  possessed  by  ferocious  beasts  and  venomous 
reptiles.  Here  swarms  of  insects  devour  the  fruits  of  the  field ;  and  there  they 
so  sting  and  tojment  the  inhabitants,  that  they  are  compelled  to  abandon  them, 
or  spend  their  life  in  a  state  of  continual  discomfort. 

The  proper  mode  of  answering  this  objection,  is  not  to  attempt  to  shew,  that 

some  of  these  are  not  evils,  that  others  admit  of  alleviation,  and  that  upon  the 

whole  they  are  conducive  to  good.     It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  that 

there  are  evils  to  which  none  of  these  suppositions  is  applicable.     To  tell  us 

•  Ovid.  Metamorpb  lib.  i.  fab.  3,  3.  t  Matth.  v.  45. 
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that  venomous  creatures  are  useful,  because  they  extract  poison  from  the  earth 
in  which  it  is  lodged,  is  to  trifle  with  us,  by  substituting  a  childish  fancy  for 
fact  To  say  that  pain  is  useful,  because  it  admonishes  us  of  danger  and  ex- 
cites us  to  take  precautions  against  it,  is  to  state  what  in  many  cases  is  true, 
but  is  not  a  sati^actory  answer,  because  it  may  be  replied,  that  benevolence 
might  have  adopted  a  different  method,  and  we  can  have  no  idea  that  pain  would 
have  been  necessary  for  this  purpose  in  a  state  of  innocence.  The  amount  is, 
that  pain  is  an  evil,  but  is  overbalanced  by  the  good  of  which  it  is  productive. 
But  we  are  at  present  inquiring,  why  there  is  any  evil  at  all  ?  To  insinuate 
that  it  is  the  effect  of  general  laws,  is  to  throw  out  a  reflection  upon  the  wis- 
dom and  the  power  of  the  Creator,  as  if  he  could  not  have  established  a  sys- 
tem of  laws  which  would  not  have  thwarted  and  crossed  one  another.  It  is 
something  like  the  solution  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  who  ascribed  the  ex- 
istence of  evil  to  the  malignity  or  the  stubbornness  of  matter.  If  evil  was  un- 
avoidable, God  is  not  omnipotent ;  if  it  might  have  been  avoided,  it  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  it  is  subservient  to  good,  because  we  feel  as  much  diflicul- 
ty  as  ever  to  reconcile  the  admission  of  it  with  the  idea  of  perfect  benevolence. 
Those  who  attend  to  the  true  state  of  the  case,  will  reason  in  a  different  man- 
ner. Acknowledging  that  there  are  real  evils,  they  will  contend  that  their  ex- 
istence is  not  inconsistent  with  the  benevolence  of  the  Author  of  nature,  be- 
cause the  world  in  which  they  are  found  is  inhabited  by  sinful  beings.  Had 
man  continued  in  his  original  state,  these  evils  would  have  been  unaccounta- 
ble ;  but  no  person  who  believes  that  Grod  is  just,  can  wonder  that  suffering 
should  be  the  attendant  of  guilt.  The  character  of  God  is  moral,  that  is,  he 
is  holy  as  well  as  benevolent ;  and  his  goodness  ought  to  be  considered,  not  as 
a  disposition  to  confer  happiness  indiscriminately,  but  to  confer  it  upon  the 
proper  objects.  It  is  a  mixed  dispensation  under  which  we  are  placed,  a  dis- 
pensation of  mercy  and  of  judgment.  While  God  exercises  much  patience 
and  long-suffering  towards  men,  he  gives  also  tokens  of  his  displeasure ;  and 
the  true  ground  of  surprise  is,  not  that  there  is  a  portion  of  evil  in  their  lot,  but 
that  there  is  so  much  good,  because  they  deserve  the  one,  but  are  altogether 
unworthy  of  the  other. 

With  all  Uie  evils  which  belong  to  our  condition,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  balance  of  physical  good  greatly  preponderates.  The  amount  will  be  esti- 
mated in  different  ways,  according  to  the  temperament  of  different  individuals. 
The  cheerful  man  gives  the  colour  of  his  own  feelings  to  the  surrounding  scene, 
and  all  nature  smiles  to  his  eye ;  but  to  the  melancholy  man,  it  appears  envel- 
oped as  in  a  dark  shade.  Judging  soberly,  and  admitting  all  necessary  deduc- 
tions, we  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  there  is  more  happiness  than  misery. 
In  genera],  the  days  of  health  are  many,  and  those  of  pain  and  sickness  are  few. 
Our  sorrows  admit  of  much  alleviation,  and  although  keenly  felt  at  the  time, 
grow  weaker  and  weaker,  and  at  last  cease  to  disquiet  us.  Enjoyment  of  one 
kind  or  other  is  within  the  reach  of  all ;  and  even  in  conditions  which  seem 
the  most  unfavourable  to  it,  there  are  sources  of  satisfaction  of  which  others  are 
not  aware,  as  we  see  from  the  contentment,  die  cheerful  looks,  and  the  lively 
conversation  of  those  who  are  placed  in  them.  There  is  a  pliability  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  which  adapts  itself  to  circumstances,  and  makes  the  most  of  them, 
80  that  the  poor  have  their  pleasures  as  well  as  the  rich,  the  labouring  classes 
as  well  as  those  who  are  living  at  ease.  All  esteem  existence  a  blessing,  and 
suicide  is  committed  only  when  the  mind  is  diseased,  or  the  instinctive  love  of 
life  is  overcome  by  the  extremity  of  pain,  or  the  dread  of  approaching  intoler- 
able evil.  The  state  even  of  fallen  man  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  goodness 
of  his  Maker.  It  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  happy  world  in  which  we  live,  although 
it  is  a  world  of  sinners.  God  displays  before  our  eyes  the  riches  of  his  goodp 
ness,  forbearance,  and  long  suffering. 
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Physical  evil  is  the  consequence  of  moral  evil.  On  this  gromid,  God  is  jus- 
tified in  inflicting  it,  and  its  existence  is  not  inconsistent  with  his  goodness. 
But  here  a  more  formidable  difficulty  presents  itself.  Whence  comes  moral 
evil  ?  How  has  it  found  a  place  among  the  works  of  God  ?  and  is  the  admis- 
sion of  it  reconcileable  to  his  goodness  ?  Moral  evil  is  the  consequence  of  the 
abuse  of  moral  liberty :  if  there  had  been  na  creatures  endowed  with  free  agen- 
cy, its  name  would  have  been  unknown.  The  question  then  is,  whether  it 
was  consistent  with  his  goodness  to  create  free  agents  ?  and  since  it  must  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  because  he  has  actually  created  them,  it  follows 
that  they  alone  are  responsible  for  the  consequences.  If  they  have  used  the 
power  which  he  gave  them  for  evil  and  not  for  good,  which  was  the  original 
design  of  it ;  if  instead  of  employing  this  power  to  secure  their  own  happiness 
as  he  commanded  them,  they  have  perverted  it  so  as  to  subject  themselves  to 
suffering,  no  blame  is  imputable  to  him.  He  has  done  nothing  which  can  im- 
peach the  benevolence  of  his  nature.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  a  man,  that  the  ob- 
jects of  his  beneficence  do  injury  to  themselves  by  his  gifts,  which  would  have 
been  of  advantage  to  them,  if  they  had  applied  them  to  the  purpose  which  he 
intended.  But  if  moral  evil  would  be  productive  of  disorder  and  misery,  would 
it  not  have  been  suitable  to  the  character  of  a  benevolent  Being  to  have  pre- 
vented it,  as  it  was  undoubtedly  foreseen  ?  In  answer  to  this  question,  I  will 
not  say  with  some,  that  God  could  not  have  prevented  it  without  destroying 
liberty,  and  changing  the  nature  of  man ;  for  Uie  contrary  is  manifest  from  the 
state  of  the  righteous  in  the  world  to  come,  who  will  be  free,  but  no  longer  li- 
able to  sin.  It  has  been  asked,  '*  whether,  upon  the  narrow  view  which  we 
have  of  the  works  of  God,  and  the  whole  system  of  the  universe,  we  can  pre- 
tend to  judge  that  the  present  constitution,  in  this  branch  of  it  which  relates  to 
free  agents,  is  inconsistent  with  the  wisdom  and  moral  perfections  of  the  Su- 
preme Being  ?  Shall  we  take  upon  us  to  say  that  the  order  of  the  creation, 
and  the  ends  for  which  it  was  made,  did  not  require  that  there  should  be  such 
a  rank  of  beings  in  it,  constituted  as  we  are,  with  undersUmding,  liberty,  and 
moral  affections,  but  capable  of  sin,  tempted  to  it,  and  thereby  in  danger  of  be- 
coming unhappy  through  their  own  fault? "  This  may  be  called  an  appeal  to 
our  ignorance  ;  but  there  is  no  occasion  on  which  it  may  be  made  with  greater 
propriety,  than  when  we  are  inquiring  into  a  fact  in  the  Divine  administration, 
the  effects  and  consequences  of  which  will  last  through  an  eternal  duration,  and 
may  extend  directly  or  indirectly  to  other  worlds  besides  our  own.  In  such  a 
case,  we  may  well  acknowledge  that  the  reasons  of  it  are  unknown  to  us,  and 
it  is  better  to  avoid  attempting  to  explain  the  permission  of  moral  evil,  than  to 
give  such  an  account  of  it  as  would  represent  the  Maker  of  all  in  the  light  of 
an  arbitrary  Sovereign,  who  has  sacrificed  the  happiness  of  a  portion  of  his 
creatures  to  his  own  glory,  or  to  give  such  an  account  as  would  impeach  his 
justice  and  his  goodness.  Ignorant  then,  as  we  are,  of  the  reason  why  moral 
evil  was  permitted,  we  cannot  reasonably  oppose  the  fact  of  its  entrance  into 
the  world  to  the  manifold  proofs  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity.  Let  us  rest 
upon  what  we  know  and  feel,  instead  of  perplexing  ourselves  with  what  we  do 
not  understand.  It  will,  in  the  mean  time,  afford  some  relief  to  reflect  that  his' 
wisdom  has  over-ruled  it  for  the  best  and  noblest  ends,  although  we  must  be- 
ware of  attributing  to  him  what  is  so  severely  reprobated  in  man,  the  principle 
of  doing  evil  that  good  may  come.  But  good  has  come  out  of  evil,  the  high- 
est glory  to  God,  and  the  highest  happiness  to  man ;  and  the  brightest  display 
of  the  Divine  benevolence,  is  given  in  the  plan  from  which  such  consequences 
have  resulted. 

The  remaining  part  of  this  lecture  will  be  devoted  to  some  remarks  upon 
the  goodness  of  God  in  redemption.  As  manifested  in  this  work,  it  is  expres- 
sed by  the  terms,  love,  grace,  and  mercy,  which  exhibit  it  under  different  as- 
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pectfl.  Love  is  the  same  with  benevolenee  or  good  wQl,  a  desire  for  the  hap- 
piness ,of  others  giving  rise  to  Uie  use  of  due  means  for  acoomplishing  it. 
Mercy  presupposes  sufierings,  and  is  goodness  exercised  in  relieving  the 
miserable.  Grace  denotes  its  freeness,  and  represents  its  objects  as  guiUy 
beings^  who  were  utterly  unworthy  of  it.  It  is  also  called  the  philanthrppy 
of  God,  because  he  has  passed  by  angel#,  and  extended  his  favour  toman^ 

Redemption  originated  in  the  goodness  of  God,  as  well  as  creation*'    If  yre 
cannot  conceive  any  reason  why  he  formed  man  at  first,  but  a  disposition  to 
communicate  life  and  happiness,  we  are  led;  a  fortiori^  to  attribute,  to  the  same 
cause  his  interposition  to  save  him  from  a  state  of  misery.     Man  was  not 
necessary  to  his  Maker,  who  had  existed  aloue  from  eternity.     He  could  de* 
rive  no  benefit  from  his  services,  and  the  loss  <^  our  whole  race  could  have 
been  immediately  supplied  by  the  production  of  another.     His  .purpose  res- 
pecting him  was  antecedent  .to  his  fall  and  to  h&  creation,  for  it  was  -foreseen 
from  eternity  what  use  he  would  make  of  his  liberty ;  and  that  the  purpose 
i^as  'p^ecUy  free,  a  spontaxieous  act  of  benevolence,  is'evident«  because  it 
was  founded  on  the  knowledge  that  he  would  so.  act  99  to  subject  himself  to 
llieeurse*    The'  permission  of  moral  evil  does  not  imply  a»  approbation  of 
\U    Th^  eviU  which  it  brings  upon  man  in  the  ^sent  life  are  a  testimoay  of 
the -Supreme  Rpler  against  it;  and  when  we  tunxtQ  his  word,  we  find  him 
.  spewing  of  it  iqr  tenns  Of  the.  utradsV  abhorrence.     We  must  take  Ijnto  the. 
ilccpunt  it^cfmttjrii^y  "not  cinly  .U>  his  will  but  to  his  nature,  his  mfihite  iiatred 
df  K  the  just  resetatmeni^whlctihe  must  have  felt  at  the  tnsult  of  his  authori- 
ty, implied  IB  it,  and  the-'disdrdec  ^Kich*i(  ha^causM  among  bis  works,  before  * 
/we  <tefi  foim  ja '^ue'^tiniate'  of  the  goodness  whi^  proibpt^  him  to  T^solve 
'■poa.the  deliveranR6^  of  the  f^etpetraJtors  of'^m  earil  of  such  teagtiitude,  and 
'  Bpon*lheir  dMivei;^Qoe  by  such  wonderfbl.'meana*  ,  Misery,  wq  are  autRorized 
.  !•  belie ve,.«xciteali is  comp'asslon ;  and  this  fa^  isX  deeislte^proof  of  the  in- 
-  conceivable  benevolence  of  liis  natare^  «ince  it  ui' certain,  thai  lie  sees  no 
misery*  in  our  woridi  whien.mevda  uoK  moii  jQsdy  imAt*  no-miseiy  which 
ihdy  have  "not  incurred  by  their  ow»  volimtaty  Ibrieitare  ef  his  ftvour.     Per-* 
.  fia^'qitar  admiration  of  his  geodness  is.Iefisiened  bjr  the  ihenghtv  that  b^eing  his 
'  own  ciealareistS^y  l)^.iome  tort. of  chain  upon  his  compassion,  or, that  it 
was  beneath  his  majesty  to  pursue  wit^  rel^ntl^ss  yebge^nce  iueh  insignificant 
oflTenders.     This  is  undoubtedly  the  meaning  of  the  bngnage  which'  we  often 

*  hear,  tl^t  he  is  too  nifercifal  to  mark  £vvy  &ing  aniisft  in  Uie  conduct  of  frail 
'  and  erriQg  mortals.     But,  if  men  were  condemned  by  a  just  sentence,  the  no^ 

lion  oC  any  obligation  to  relieve  them  must  be  given  up ;'  and  whatever-  art 
may  b#used^to  dleviate  their  gt)ilt,'  and  ib  redtice  it  t^  a  Venid  infirmity,  their 
crimes^  as  estimated  by  hift,law,  assume  a  .dificr«UQt  characfter,  are  acts  of  trea-  , 

*  ton  against  his-  government,  attempts  to  ostablish  an  independent  dominion  by 
,  which-  creatures  shall  .rule,  and  their  win  shall  be  the  law.    The  redemp* 

lion  of  the  human  race  redounds  to  the  gldry'of  Ood,  which  *is  df^  ultimate 
end  of  h  as  of  <all  his  yorks ;  hut  fhis.view  does  not  obsciurcTthe  evidence  oC 
the^disinterestednesff  of  his  love.  It  is  necessary  that  (f  CUJkfact^he  shpuld' 
act  in  Such  a  inanner  as  fs^  worthy  of  his  infinite;  perfoclions;  butkhe  does  not 
act  from  necessi^ty,  but  in  conjpegaence  of  the  sovereign  .determination  of  hiB 
will/  He  chooses  this  manner  of  niatirfesting^his  glory,  and  hi  \^e  present 
case,  might  have*  displayed  the  s^erity  of  his  iusitce,  instead  of.  the  riches 
of  his  grace.  The  former  method-  was  prefferreo  ifl  his  treatment  of  apostate 
an^els^'  M^  itfight  havtf  been  involved*  in  ube  same  condemnation  1  or  if  it 
be  supposed,  that  it  became  him  to  maniCSst  his  pardoning  goodness  In  some 
region  of.  the 'universe, 'salvation  |nigh(  havfe  visited  Aeir  dark  abode,  and  llfti 
earth  might  havo  Men  leA  under  the  curse.  ^  The  reasons  of  Ihis'distinetion 
are  unknown ;  but  ia  hi4  conduct  towarili  U9|^  her  has  .sheWh  that  ha  has  no 
Vol.  L— 4^:  '   ■  •         :.        -  '  ^    .• '    • 
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pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked.  It  is  a  gratefiil  spectacle  to  him,  to  see 
his  creatures  r^oicing  in  his  love ;  and  it  is  to  love  alone,  to  unsolicited  and 
generoUs  love,  that  we  must  attribute  the  last  and  best  of  his  works,  the  re- 
demption of  a  perishing  world. 

The  means  by  which  it  was  accomplished  serve  to  demonstrate,  how  agreea- 
ble-to  him  is  the  happiness  of  his  creatures,  and  how  earnestly  he  desires  it. 
Could  a  word  have  saved  us  from  perdition,  it  would  have  been  highly  bene- 
volent-to  pronounce  it,  as  it  was  a  proof  of  benevolence  to  call  us  and  other 
.  living. creatures  into  existence  bya  word,  or  a  simple  act  of  his  will.  But  al- 
though nothing  is  difficult  to  his  power,  there  are  cases  in  which  it  cannot  be 
immediately  exercised ;  because  other  perfections  of  his  nature  are  concerned 
in  the  effect,  and  a  harmony  among  them  must  be  previously  established.  Re- 
demption is  not*an  act  of  omnipotence  alone,  nor  of  love  alone.  It  is  not  an 
act  of  creation,,  but  of  mofal  administration ;  imd  hence  i\  exhibits  a  provision 
and  combination '  of  means,  illustrative  of  the  riches  of  his  wisdom.  **  God 
so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son»  that  whosoever  b^ 
lieveth  in  him  should  not.  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  For.  God  sent  not 
his.  Son  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  woiid  through  him  might  be  sav-  . 
cd."*  The  person  employed  in  accomplishing  this  design,  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  appeared,  and  the  work  assigned  to  him,. are  so  n^y  distinct 
,  proofs  of  t^e  incomprehensible  goodness  in  which  it  originated.  The  t^Uot 
Son  of  God,  represents  him  not  only"  as  the  objeoi  of  strong  and  iiender  love*  • 
but  as  a  divine  perkon,  and  infinitely  superior'to  the  highest  s^fil  ia  the  scale 
of  created 'heiilg.  '  Such  was  the  Minister  of  mercy  to  our-  world ;,  but  -his 

'    condition  in  it  by  po  means  accorded  with.lii^  essential  dignity.  ''It  was  a^coh* 
dition  of  -poverty  aud  sneering,  and  il  terniinated  by  a  de^  aocoinpaoied  with . 
every  circumstance  of  cruelty  and  ignominy*     By  these  surprising  ifleans  * 
tras  the.benevolent  purpose  of  HjfeavejiXrSirriedinto^  effect.     The  price  of -oAr 
redemption  was  blood;  hunjaa  .blood  indeed,  but  enhanced  ii\  value  above  all 
calculation,  by -the  personal  greatness  of  the  victim.*  -It  is  oidy  whenVelook 
■beyond  the^  external  appearance,  and.  contMplale  the-  inirinsic  exceHence"of  ' 
the  sufferer,  that  we .  can  make  an  approach  to  a  just  conception  of  the  tran-  , 

'  scendeot  love  vitich  pr6vide3  such' a  saorifioe  for  thfe  'worthlcfis  race  .^f  maiK    j 
And  reflecting  upon  the  characfej,6f  oUr  Saviour,  and  the  relation  in  which  he 
stood  to  our  offended  Creator,' \ve  must  be  sensible,  that  by  appofnting  him  to-  * 

'    die  for  us,  he' has  given  a  higher- demonslratioil  ©C  loV^,  than  if  the  .whole 
system  to  which  we  belong  had  been  Offered  up  as  an  atonement  for  our  sids.    • 

The  argument  will  be  strengthened  by  a  view  pf  the. design  wl^icfi  such 
means  were  employed  to  accomplish.     If  we  could  tell  what  is  implied*in  sal-  ' 
vation,  how  many  atid  how  great  are  the  ^ils  from  which  we  are  delivered,, 
how  many  and  how  great  are  the  blessings  with  which  we  are  enriched,  we  * 
should  be  able  to  estimate  the'  love  from  which  it  has  emanated. ,  Thi|ik  of  the  ^ 
miseries  ilhder  which  human  nature* npw  groans,  and  of  the  greater  miseries 
which  the* guilty- mind  forebodes  in  the  state  of  retribution ;  and  remeipb^, 

-  that  it  was  to  rescue  us  from  these,  to  abolish  the  furse,  and  chase  away  the  '- 
shades  of  sorrow -and  {fespuir^  that  the  Son  of  the  living.  God  expired  upon  the  . 
cross.  Think  again  of  the  good  which  man  desirfes,  aftd  is  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing;' of  the  peace  and  h^pe  which  tranquillize  the  hear^  and  clieef.it  with 
the  opening  prospect  of  gloiyi  t)f -the  perfection  which  we -ehril  hereafter  ^ 
tain,  the. transports  of  the  Tighteou»  in- the  immediate  presence  and  fruition  of 
God,  and  of  an  etefnity  of  pleasures  -always  freshraind  pferpelually»increasirfg  j. 
and  remeralier,  that  it- was  to  procure  this  inconceivable  felicity  for  worthless 
men,  to  gladden  thd  souk  of  thou3ands  and  millions,'' that  the  Son  of  the  Bles- 
sed endiued  the  Agonies  of 'death;  ^Contemplating  in  thought-  what  time  will 
•        '      *'     ./•VobnUf.  16,17.-    . 
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accomplish,  we  see  the  last  and  dreaded  foe  vanquished,  and  stript  of  his  spoils; 
the  grave  giving  op  its  dead,  who  leaving  all  their  infirmities  behind  them, 
shall  appear  fair  as  in  paradise,  and  fairer  still  than  in  that  happy  placa;  the 
earth  purified  and  renovated  to  be  once  more  the  abode  of  innocence  and  joy ; 
the  choice  of  all  generations  united  in  one  glorious  assembly ;  angels  associa- 
ted with  man,  and  God  himself  come  down  to  dwell  with  them.  **  And  I 
heard  a  great  voice  out  of  Heaven,  saying,  Behold  the  tabernacle  of  God  is 
with  men,  and  he  will  dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall  be  his  people,  and 
God  himself  shall  be  with  them,  and  be  their  God.  And  God  shall  wipe  . 
away  all  tears  from  their  eyes ;  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sor^ 
row,  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain ;  for  the  former  things 
are  passed  away."*  Such  is  the  delightful  scene,  to  which  our  eye  is  direc- 
ted by  the  light  of  prophecy.  It  is  the  reign  of  order  and  happiness,  succeed-  . 
ing  ages  of  turmoil  and  sorrow ;  it  is  an  eternal  spring  after  a  long  and  dreary  . 
winter ;  it  is  the  triumph  of  almighty  love.  Thus  will  terminate  the  revolu- 
tions of  time,  and  the  dispensations  of  heaven.  Goodness  infinite  will  fill  all- 
holy  creatures  with  never-ending  joy.  It  will  be  the  jubilee  of  the  universe. 
Everywhere  will  be  heard  the  sound  of  praise,  the  songs  of  the  redeemed,  re- 
echoed by  the  happy  spirits  before  the  throne  of  God :  **  Blessing  and  honour, 
and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  unto  the 
Lamb  for  ever  and  ever."t 

**  O  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness,  and  for  his  wonderful 
works  to  the  children  of  men !"  Gratitude  is  the  return  justly  expected  from' 
the  objects  of  beneficence ;  but  it  is  often  withheld  from  our  great  Benefactor, 
for  the  strangest  of  all  reasons,  because  his  goodness  is  constant  and  abundant ! 
It  is  lightly  esteemed,  because  it  is  exercised  towards  us  in  the  common  course 
of  events ;  it  is  not  felt,  because  we  daily  experience  it !  The  character  of 
benevolence  is  impressed  upon  all  his  works.  His  goodness  is  a  reason  why 
men  should  love,  and  cheerfully  obey  him  ;  and  it  renders  those  inexcusable 
who  live  without  any  acknowledgment  of  him,  or  dare  to  accuse  his  dispen- 
sations of  unkindness.  Sufferings  they  undergo,  but  not  in  such  a  degree* 
as  they  deserve;  mercies  are  bestowed  upon  them,  of  the*least  of  which 
they  are  unworthy.  Ours  is  a  sinful  world,  but  much  happiness  is  enjoyed 
in  it,  and  we  have  the  hope  of  more,  through  the  generosity  of  a  Friend  in- 
deed, who  has  abdished  death,  and  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light' bj 
the  GospeL 
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ON  GOD. 

Jm6ce  of  Ood :  dittinguithed  ioto  Abtolute  and  Relative — Remaiks  on  the  notion  of  Abwlute 
Justice — Relative  Justice  re^>ects  Creatuiet :  implies  the  giving  of  a  Righteous  Law,  its  enforce- 
ment with  adequate  Sanctions,  and  its  Impaniai  Execution — Testimonies  to  this  Attribute  by 
Conscience,  by  Events  in  ProvideDce,  and  by  Redemptioa— Manifestation  -of  It  at  the  Last 
Judgment. 

In  treating  of  the  Divine  perfections,  it  is  an  obvious  remark,  that  they  are  all 
essential  and  necessary  to  complete  the  idea  of  God ;  that  is,  of  a  Being  pos- 
sessed of  every  possible  excellence.  Not  one  of  them  could  be  wanting^ 
without  changing  his  character ;  so  that  if  any  of  them  is  unintentionally  or 
designedly  omitted,  the  object  of  contemplation  is  not  the  true  God,  but  a  be« 
•  Rat.  xxL  34.  t  Rev.  v.  19. 
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ing  who  <ywe8  his  ezktencd  to  human  mLsoonoeption.  While  reason  requires 
UB  to  ackAowledige  them  all,  and  to  adore  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead,  they  are 
calci|lated  to  make  different  impressions  upon  our  minds«  all  leading,  however, 
to  sentiments  of  admiration,  reverence,  and  love.  Some  are  objects  of  pleas- 
ing, and  others  of  awful  contemplation.  Wisdom  delights  us  by  the  excel- 
lence -of  its  ends^  and  the  fitness  of  its  means.  Goodness  charms  us  by  the 
richness  and  variety  of  its  gifts.  It  sheds  a  loveliness  and  an  interest  over  the 
works  of  God ;  and  emotions  of  joy  and  grati^de  are  felt  while  we  look  at 
nature  smBing  under  his  influence,  and'displaying  the  care  and  beneficence  of 
a  parepC  But  when  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  unspotted  purity  of  his  na- 
ture, and  the  justice  which  presides  in  nis  moral  government,  a  new  order  of 
sentiments  arises.  In  the  apprehension  of  guilty  creatures,  he  seems  no  long- 
er to  smile,  bat  to  frown  upon  his  works.  The  easy,  placable  disposition,  so 
jsootking  to  our  minds,  so  consoling  when  conscience  obtrudes  its  fears  upon 
ms,  hi  which  we  portrayed  him  from  the  consideration  of  .his  goodness  alone, 
gives  place  to  sterner  features,  and  we  tremble  before  him  as  an  ofiended  Rul^ 
and  a  Judge.  We  have  no  wish  to  cultivate  close  intercourse  with  him ;  we 
are  repelled  by  the  seventy  of  his  countenance,  and  would  willingly  withdraw 
to  any  distant  place  where  we  should  be  sheltered  from  his  presence.  Inno- 
cent creatures  are  affected  in  a  different  manner.  In  their  eyes,  justice  gives 
a  firmness  and  consistency  to  his  character,  and,  if  I  may  speak  so,  invests  all 
his  other  perfections  with  an  air  of  grandeur  and  majesty.  But  the  criminal 
dreadiei  justice ;  and  Divine  justice  is  more  formidable  than  that  of  man,  be- 
cause it  is  associated  with  knowledge  from  which  offenders  cannot  concead 

.  themselves,  and  with  power  which  they  are  unable  to  resist.  From  this  cause 
have  originated  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  deprive  God  of  his  at^ 
tribute,  or  to  soften  it  down  into  a  form  which  will  create  less  alarm ;  to  prove 
that  it  is  not  so  inflexible  as  some  persons  of  harsh  and  gloomy  minds  be- 
lieve ;  that  it  does  not  mark  our  sins  with  extreme  strictness,  that  it  will  not 
-rigidly  insist  upon  its  demands,  and  that  when  moved  to  displeasure  it  is  easily 
pacified.  .  But  the  speculations  of  men,  which  are  suggested  less  by  their  rea- 
son than  by  their  wishes,  are  an  unsafe  ground  on  which  to  rest  our  religious 
system.  In  all  subjects,  and  particularly  in  one  of  so  much  importance  as  the 
character  of  Him  with  whom  we  have  to-do,  truth  should  be  our  aim,  and  the 
interests* which  might  interfere  with  it  should  be  dismissed  from  our  thoughts. 
If  we  follow  the  guidance  of  unsophisticated  reason,  it  will  lead  us  to  the 
same  conclusion  with  the  Scriptures,  that  God  is  just,  as  well  as  wise  and 
good:  that  he  is  not  only  the  Maker  and  Preserver,  but  also  the  Ruler  of  the 
worla;  and  that  as  power  and  wisdom  are  required  to  guide  and  sustain  inani- 
mate matter,  and  creatures  without  reason,  so  justice  is  indispensable  to  the 
government  of  intelligent  and  moral  agents,  who  are  the  proper  subjects  of 
l4w,  and  may  "Reserve  to  be  rewarded  or  punished.  To  deny  his  justice,  is  to 
wresVthe  sceptre  from  his  hand,  and  to  expose  his  government  to  contempt  and 
insult  by  proclaming  impunity  to  his  subjects.  The  maiay  distinctions  and 
relations,  the  knowledge  of  which  justice  supposes,  must  all  be  present  to  his 
infinite  understanding,  and  we  cannot  conceive  him  to  be,  like  his  blind,  weak, 
and  miscalculating  creatures,  under  any  motive  to  disregard  them.  Now, 
when  we  take  away  ignorance,  passion,  and  self-interest,  real  or  imaginary, 
we  remove  all  the  causes  of  injustice. 

Tke  justice  of  God  has  been  distinguished  into  absolute  and  relative,  uni- 
versal and  particular.     By  the  former  is  understood  the  rectitude  of  his  nature, 

•  which  leads  him  on  all  occasions  to  do  what  is  right  and  equal ;  and  the  latter 
respects  him  in  tjje  character  of  a  moral  Governor,  who  will  render  to  his  sub- 
jects* according  to  their  desert.  I  do  not  see  very  clearly  the  nature  of  this 
distinction,  which  is  not  satisfactorily  explained  by  those  who  adopt  it,  unless 
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it  be  this,  that  absolute  justice  is  expressive  of  what  he  is  in  himself,  but  rela- 
tive justice  considers  him  as  standing  in  certain  relations  to  his  creatures,  and 
acting  according  to  the  law  which  he  has  given  to  them. 

It  is  certain,  that  God  has  an  absolute  dominion  over  his  creatures.  He 
might  have  created  them  or  not,  according  to  his  pleasure ;  he  might  have  given 
them  a  different  nature,  and  have  placed  them  in  different  circumstances.  With 
respect  to  these  things,  there  was  no  necessity  that  he  should  act  or  not  act, 
that  he  should  act  in  one  way  rather  than  in  another.  It  is  also  certain,  that 
he  who  created,  had  a  right  to  annihilate  his  works ;  and  might  have  done  so, 
not  only  to  inanimate  matter,  and  living  beings  destitute  of  reason,  but  also 
to  man,  prior  to  any  promise  or  engagement  to  prolong  their  existence.  We 
«urely  will  not  deny  to  him  who  is  Supreme,  the  liberty  which  we  ourselves 
claim,  to  bestow  our  gifts  for  a  limited  time,  and  to  resume  them  at  pleasure. 
The  gift  of  existence  conveyed  no  right  to  the  continuance  of  it.  Creation 
vras  a  free  act  of  power,  which  did  not  lay  the  Creator  under  an  obligation  to 
exert  it  for  ever,  or  for  any  definite  period,  in  upholding  what  he  had  made. 
He  gave  man  an  immortal  spirit ;  but  we  can  conceive  no  reason,  why  he 
might  not  have  given  him  a  spirit  which,  like  that  of  the  lower  animals,  would 
be  extinguished  at  the  death  of  the  body.  The  spirit  of  man  is  endowed  with 
nobler  powers,  and  is  capable,  as  we  apprehend,  of  endless  improvement; 
but  although  its  high  rank  is  associated  in  our  minds  with  the  notion  of  its 
immortality,  we  are  not  able  to  prove  that  there  is  any  necessary  connexion  be- 
tween them.  In  consequence  of  those  powers,  man  was  qualified  to  perform 
rational  service,  to  yield  moral  obedience ;  but  might  he  therefore  claim  a  right 
to  live  forever  ?  This  idea  cannot  be  entertained,  without  forgetting  that  he 
is  a  creature,  who  owed  all  because  he  had  received  all,  and  after  the  best  em- 
ployment of  his  faculties  was  an  unprofitable  servant.  If  we  reflect  upon  the 
absolute  dependence  of  a  created  being  upon  the  author  of  his  existence,  we 
shall  be  convinced  that  he  never  could  acquire  a  claim  to  any  thing  more  than 
what  he  actually  enjoyed,  and  that  at  every  moment,  the  right  of  the  Creator 
to  withdraw  his  support,  and  leave  him  to  return  to  nothing,  remained  un- 
altered. 

Thus  far,  I  think,  we  may  safely  proceed ;  but  when  we  venture  farther, 
and  inquire,  whether  God  had  a  right  to  subject  his  creatures  to  suffering,  con- 
sidered merely  as  his  creatures,  we  are  involved  in  a  conflict  between  oppo- 
site opinions.  Sonse  deny,  and  others  affirm,  and  have  not  hesitated  even  to 
maintain,  that  by  his  absolute  justice  and  dominion,  God  could  inflict  the 
greatest  torments,  even  those  of  hell,  upon  the  most  innocent  creature.  We 
do  indeed  find  that  innocent  creatures  suffer,  namely,  the  lower  animals  who 
are  incapable  of  sin,  and  yet  are  subject  to  disease,  and  torture,  and  death.  I 
acknowledge  that  there  is  difficulty  here ;  but  although  the  Scripture  does  not 
fully  explain  it,  yet  it  gives  a  general  notice  that  they  suffer  in  consequence  of 
their  connexion  with  men.  This  is  perhaps  the  meaning  of  these  words : 
**  The  creature  (or  the  creation)  was  made  subject  to  vanity.**  *  We  are  not 
competent  to  say,  how  far,  consistently  with  justice,  those  evils  may  have 
come  upon  them,  as  consequent  parts  of  a  system,  on  which  a  curse  was  pro- 
nounced for  the  sin  of  man,  to  whom  that  system  was  subservient,  and  who 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  it.  Leaving  out  this  case,  as  for  the  reason  now 
stated,  not  distinctly  an  example  of  absolute  dominion,  we  may  say,  that  it 
seems  harsh  and  revolting  to  affirm,  that  God  might  without  injustice  inflict 
everlasting  misery  upon  an  innocent  creature.  The  addition  of  the  epithet 
(Asolute  to  justice,  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  thing ;  it  is  still  juslico 
although  absolute  ;  and  I  would  ask  them,  what  idea  they  entertain  of  justice, 
which  could  treat  the  innocent  in  the  same  manner  as  the  guilty  ?     If  this  ia 

*  Rom.  viu.  20. 
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justice,  I  would  say,  what  then  is  injustice?  How  does  the  one  differ  £rora 
the  other  ?  6urely  men  impose  upon  themseWes,  when  they  make  use  of  a 
term  in  a  sense  directly  the  reverse  of  what  in  all  other  cases  it  conveys. 
There  never  was  such  an  abuse  of  language,  as  to  say,  **  This  absolute  justice 
or  dominion* '^-observe  how  strangely  dominion  is  substituted  for  justice,  as  if 
these  were  equivalent  terms — *'  this  absolute  justice  or  dominion  regards  not 
any  qualities  or  conditions  of  its  object ;  but  God  can  by  virtue  hereof  inflict 
the  highest  torments  on  his  innocent  creature,  and  exempt  from  punishment  the 
most  nocenu"  * 

Absolute  justice  is  defined  to  be  the  rectitude  of  his  nature,  by  which  all  his 
proceedings  are  regulated.  All  his  acts  are  conformable  to  his  infinite  purity 
and  perfection.  Those  who  maintain,  that  he  may  subject  an  innocent  crea- 
ture  to  the  greatest  sufferings,  are  chargeable,  in  the  first  place,  with  transmu- 
ting rectitude  into  mere  power,  which  is  not  a  moral  attribute ;  and  in  the  se- 
cond place,  with  forgetting  that  power  is  not  his  only  perfection.  In  respect 
of  power,  God  might  do  any  thing,  because  he  is  omnipotent ;  but  there  are 
other  properties  of  his  nature,  by  which  the  exercise  of  power  is  limited.  I 
do  not  mean  to  insinuate,  that  creatures  have  any  claim  upon  their  Creator,  and 
hold  it  to  be  high  presumption  to  make  use  of  any  expression,  which  imports 
that  he  is  bound  to  bestow  any  favour  upon  them,  prior  to  his  own  voluntary 
engagement.  But  God,  if  I  may  speak  so,  is  a  debtor  to  himself;  that  is,  he 
will  never  do  any  thing  which  does  not  become  him,  which  is  not  agreeable  to 
his  infinite  perfection.  Now,  in  the  case  which  we  are  considering,  his  power 
is  limited  by  his  wisdom  and  goodness.  As  a  wise  Being,  he  would  not  inflict 
everlasting  suflerings  upon  an  innocent  creature,  because  this  would  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  righteousness  was  not  more  pleasing  to  him  than  unrighteous- 
ness, and  that  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  was  rather  an  eflect  of  arbitrary 
will  than  of  justice.  As  a  good  Being,  he  would  not  render  his  own  ofispring 
miserable  without  a  cause ;  and  to  suppose  that  he  might  subject  them  to  mise- 
ry, and  still  be  good,  is  to  confound  the  ideas  of  malevolence  and  benevolence, 
as  the  hypothesis  which  we  are  combating  confounds  those  of  justice  and 
power.  It  is  strange  that  some  men  should  take  an  unnatural  pleasure  in  giv- 
ing awful  and  forbidding  representations  of  God,  and  should  imagine,  that  they 
do  honour  to  him  by  exalting  one  attribute  at  the  expense  of  another,  and  ex- 
hibiting him  in  the  character  of  an  Almighty  Despot. 

Relative  justice  respects  the  relation  in  which  God  stands  to  his  creatures  as 
their  moral  Governor,  and  comprehends  all  the  acts  of  his  moral  administra- 
tion. Justice  is  distinguished  into  commutative  and  distributive.  Commu- 
tative justice  takes  place  in  the  exchange  of  one  thing  for  another,  and  ob^ 
serves  a  strict  proportion,  giving  and  receiving  an  equivalent  It  enters  into 
human  transactions,  and  ought  to  regulate  all  contracts  and  bargains  between 
man  and  man.  It  cannot  be  ascrib^  to  God,  who  can  receive  no  equivalent 
from  his  creatures  for  any  thing  which  he  bestows  upon  them,  all  that  they 
possess  being  already  his  own.  "  Who  hath  first  given  to  him,  and  it  shall  be 
recompensed  unto  him  again  ?"  t  Distributive  justice  consists  in  bestowing 
rewards  and  inflicting  punishments  according  to  an  established  rule.  This  jus- 
tice belongs  to  God  as  the  Governor  of  men,  who  will  treat  them  according  to 
the  law  under  which  they  are  placed.  Avenging  justice  comes  under  this  di- 
vision. It  is  justice  exercised  in  taking  vengeance  upon  sinners,  or  punishing 
them  for  their  transgression  of  the  law.  Whether  it  is  essential  to  God,  is  an 
important  question,  which  we  shall  find  another  opportunity  to  discuss. 

The  justice  Of  God  implies  the  three  following  particulars  :  That  the  laws 
which  he  has  given  to  us  are  right,  or  suitable  to  our  nature  and  relations ; 
that  they  are  enforced  with  proper  sanctions ;  and  that  they  are  impartially  ez- 
*  Galena  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  part  iv.  B.  ii.  c.  5.  f  4.  t  Rom.  zi.  35. 
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ecuted.  If  these  particulars  concurred  in  the  administration  of  an  earthly  ru- 
le r,  if  his  laws  were  founded  in  equity,  the  recompense  annexed  to  them  pro 
portionabie,  and  rewards  and  punishments  bestowed  without  respect  of  per- 
sons, we  should  pronounce  his  government  to  be  just.  We  must  conceive 
justice  in  God  to  be,  uipon  the  whole,  of  the  same  nature  with  justice  in  men, 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  con<>eive  an  analogy  between  his  wisdom,  goodness, 
and  power,  and  those  qualities  in  ourselves. 

In  the  first  place,  the  justice  of  God  consists  in  giving  righteous  laws  to 
men,  laws  suited  to  their  nature,  [>owers,  and  relations.  Some  affirm,  that 
every  thing  which  he  commands  is  just,  merely  because  he  commands  it,  and 
make  tliis  Uie  origin  of  moral  distinctions ;  but  frmn  this  opinion  it  would  fol- 
low, that  if  he  had  given  laws  totally  diffierent,  and  even  contrary  to  those  which 
he  has  given,  they  would  have  been  equally  just.  But  here  again  justice  and 
power  are  manifestly  confounded ;  good  and  evil^  right  and  wrong,  have  no 
existence  m,  the  nature  of  things,  but  are  arbitrary  differences.  If  we  trace 
this  notion  to  its  consequences,  it  may  be  said,  that  falsehood  might  have  been 
a  virtue,  and  V^ith  a  vice ;  that  it  might  have  been  lawful  to  steal,  murder,  and 
commit  adultery ;  that  men  might  have  worshipped  idols  and  not  sinned ;  have 
lived  jtri thou t  prayer,  and  have  loved  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator.  It 
would  follow  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  eternal  and  immutable  morality. 
We  maintain  that,  in  general,  things  are  not  just  because  God  has  commanded 
them,  but  that  he  has  commanded  them  .because  they  are  just.  Our  meaning 
is  c  thjit  there  wks  a  reason  for  them  in  the  nature  of*  things,  and  that  therefore, 

*  ha  has  enforced  them  by  his  authority..  There  may  be  some  precepts  or  parts 
'-  of  precepts  in  the  decalogtie  to  which  we  cannot  apply  this  remark,  but  this  is 
'  i  ts' general  character*  .  His  law  la  summed  up  'in  ^ese  'tyvo  injunctions,  love  to 

Crod  and  leve  to  our  neighbour ;.  and  how  reasonable  these  are,  no'persbh  can 
fee  at  a  loss  to*  perceiv^.     Our  supreme  Regard  is  justiy  due  to  our  Oreator,  • 
preserver,  and  BenefactcMS  in  whom  every  excellence  is  fiound  which  can  ex- 
5cite  esteem  or  affection..    The  obligation  to  loire  him  evidepUy  arises  frpm  his- 
'  n^tiiie  and  the  relations^  which  he  .bears  to  us.     As  men' are  his  offsprihg,  and 
.resemble  him' ta 4heir  inoral  and  intellectual  powers,~and  as  we  are  all  sprung 
from  the  ,san\e  stock,  and  have  c<^mon  feeKngs  and  interests,  it.  is  pbin,  that 
^  we  sught  to  be  w^  affected  to  those  ground  us  for  his  sake^  and  as  constitu- 
ting with  us  a  family  ofTbrothers.     That  saying  of  our  Lord  which  he  delivered 

•  as  a  eompf  nd*of  morality' has  obtained  universal  adpiiradon,  by  its  obvious-ac-* 
"    cordance  with  th^  dictates  of  reason  and  humanity.     **  Whatsoever  ye  would 

'4faat  men  should  do  to  jrou,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them ;  for  this  is  the  I^w  and 
the  prophets.*'  •  Our  present  limits  will  not  admit  an  mquiry  into  the  justice 
of  particulsp*  precepts.     Objections  may  be  made  to  them,  by  those  who  feel 

'  that  they  i^re  oppos.ed  to  their  Corrupt  inclinations,  as  thieves  and  murderers 
-objeqt  to  the  laws  of  the  l^d  of  wtiich  evecy  honest  man  approves ;  but  an 

.  unprejudiqed'and' ilprighjt  mi^  will  cpfdiall]^  absent -to  them  as  admirably 
adapted. to' our  circumstance,  and  enjoining  not])ing  which  it  i»  not  Bt  that  we 
should  do,*  nothing  which  is  not.  conducive  to,  our  individual  interest  upon  th»  • 
.  -  whole,  and  to  the  general  good.  ;  It  Iwbs   no  -extravagant  praise,  when  the 

'Psalmih  pronounced  the  statutes  of  dodto  be  righteous,  andjdeclared,  that  he 

-'  esteemed  (hem  concerning  all  things  to  be  right  t  If 'tiierigljteousness  of  the 
law  should  be  called  in  question  ba  this  ground,  that  its  demands  are  too  mgh 
fot  the  present  infirm  state  of  oilr  nature,  it  'should  be  considered,  that  this  dis* 

'  proportion  did  not  exist  from  the  beginning,  for  in  that  case  th^re;  might  have 

been  ground  for  complaining  of  injustice;  but  that  it  has  been  superinduced  by 

a  cause,  for^which  the  Author  of  the  law  is  not  responsible.    Jt  fully  vindicates 

the  I^wgiver^  that  his  law  yfas  adapted  to  our  nature  at  its  original  formation; 

•Alat  wL-ia.  . '  t    F«..cax.'138.    '    "         .  •       ' 
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Had  man  wuitad  power  to  fulfil  the  law^  there  would  hare  been  no  jostice  in 
subjecting  him  to  it,  and  to  hare  punished  him  for  not  fulfilling  it  would  have 
be'en  cruelty ;  but  the  loss  of  that  power#  since  it  was  not  forcibly  taken  from 
him,  but  voluntarily  parted  with,  does  not  invalidate  the  claims  of  the  Law- 
giver. No  act  of  ours  can  divest  him  of  his  supreme  dominion ;  nor  can  it 
be  supposed,  with  any  appearance  of  reason,  that  our  allegiance  ceases  as  soon 
as  we  have  disqualified  ourselves  for  performing  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  our 
Sovereign. 

I  have  said  that  moral  duties  are  enjoined  because  they  are  jnst,  or  because 
they  are  founded  in  the  nature  of  things.  But  there  are  abo  duties  which  be- 
come just,  solely  because  they  are  commanded.  These  are  positive  duties 
which  have  been  prescribed  to  men,  in  a  greater  or  less  number,  under  every 
dispensation.  Such  was  the  prohibition  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  in  paradise ; 
such  were  the  ritual  observances  of  the  ancient  law  ;  and  such  are  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper  under  the  gospel ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  appointment 
of  one  day  in  seven  to  be  a  holy  rest,  and  the  fixing  of  the  day  to  die  seventh, 
or  to  the  first.  The  difierence  between  these  classes  of  duties  is  thus  explain* 
ed  by  Bishop  Butler.  **  Moral  precepts  are  precepts,  the  reasons  of  which  we 
«ee ;  positive  precepts  are  pretepts,  the  reasons  of  which  we  do  not  see.  .Mor-  . 
al  duties  arise  out  of -the  case  itself,  prior  to -external  command.  Positi^  dur 
ties  do  not  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  but  from  external  command ;  ii^r  •' 
would  they  be  duties  at  aU,  were  it  not  for  such  command  reqeived  from  Hini, 
whose  cpeatores  and  subjects  we  are.*'  tte  adds  the  fc^owmg  observation,  to 
which  some  thoughtless  deelaimers  on  this  $ubjeci  Would  ^do  well 'to  attend.*  - 

/  **  As  it  is  .one  of*  the  peculiar  weaknesses  d*  hnmfn  nature,  when,  ttpen  a  eom-^ 
parison  of  two  things,  one  is- found  to  be  of  greater  importance  than  th«  Qtber^  * 
to  consider  this- other  as  of  scioce  {my  impbnanee  atall ;  ills  highly  necessaiy 
that  we  remind  oflrselvos,  how  great  presymption  it  i^to  in^e,li|^t  <$£  any 
institution  of  Divine  aopbintmenl;.  that  otir  obUgatJoiM  tp  4»bey  All  Qod'9  coiih 
mands  Whatever  are  amolute  and  indispensaSife  ;  and-  that  eommands'merdy. 
positive,  admitted  tor  be  from  Htm»'lay  tuf  under  a  monl  obligation  to  ob«)f 

^    idem.  Sin  obligation,  moral  hi  the  strictest  and  most  propet  sense*^^    According  - 
to  this  ^reasoning,  positive^  duties  toe.  as  really  binding  «A  mont,  and  the  per-  . 

*  formance  of  (he  latter  WiH«be  no  compensiatioD  for  th^  neglect  of  4he  fomer. 
Let  it  be  obseiV^  that  xh€  obligation  to  ho^  aruM  from  the  authority  pf  God ; 
for  £ven  moral  duties,  which  are  founded  in  the  nature  and  relations  pf  thfngs,  - 
become  strictly -and -forhially  duties'in  censequenoB  of  %  law.     That  only  is 

•  obedience  which  is  done  from,  respect  to -the  will  ^f  %  superior.  When  we- 
perform  certain  actions  solely  because  they  are  codsonant  to  reason,  or  because 
we  perceive  thein  to  be*  At  and  prc^r  in  our  crrcumstances,  we  merely  ad^at 
our  conduct  to  the  order  of  nature.'  A4  it  is  certain  that  eur  Maker  has  a  ri^'t ' 
to  propose  any  ieftt  of  our  obedienoe,  the  reaSofiaBlene8e,(>f  positive  duties  oa^ , 
not  be  denied ;  and  their  ^oodn^a  is  evinced  by  ^ir  connexion'  wUR  HBr  in-J 
terests,  as  theyxoi)Llribute  to  promote  the  great  end*  ©rreligion,        "    • 

*^  In  the.second  place,  the  justice  of  God  consists  in  enfoi^sing, his  laws  witli 
proper  sanctions.    3y*die  sanoiibn  of  Vlaw;  we  mean  sbnfiethAg  distinct Xroqn  * ' 
••  Its  precepts,  which  'is^added  the  more.efiectualh^  td  secure  the  o^dience  of  the  * 
subjects.     A  simple* xsonnaand  would  be  obligatory,  if  the  person  iasuing  it" 
were  postesijed- jf  legal  aufhority ;.  but  it  Would  not  materially  differ  fcomV* 
;  counsel  or  ^iviee',  if  the.  Jawgiv^  contented  hlmireU'  with  enjoining  obedience,   . 
an^.made  no  inquiry  whether  his  will  Was  respected  or  dei»]^sed*"  The  law  of 
God  is  enforced  by' rewards  and  jpunishn^ents,  and  iuaticeis  concerned  in  fix- 
ing the  ptoportion  ot  these'..  'In  cases  where  rewagrS  is  c|^»*it  may  bff'greatcr ^ 
Ihaa  the  aervh^  deserves,'  without  any.  violation  of  justice,  Lnt  it  tsannot  £9  leas. 
*  J       / '••  *'       •  'Analog  of  Belipon,  Bart. iuc.  U  •    ^*  ,    '  :         -     ' 
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No  wrong  is  done  when  a  person  receires  more  than  he  is  entitled  to,  bat  he 
sustains  an  injury  if  the  recompense  does  not  correspond  to  the  value  of  the 
work.  With  respect  to  punishment,  justice  requires  that  it  should  be  exactly 
adjusted  to  the  crime.  To  punish  with  too  great  severity  is  cruel ;  to  punish 
with  too  little,  is  contrary  to  moral  rectitude,  if  the  end  of  punishment  is  recom- 
pense, and  defeats  in  some  measure  the  purpose,  if  the  end  be  to  deter  others 
from  transgression.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  observe,  that  justice  does  not 
strictly  require  that  God  should  reward  die  obedience  of  his  creatures,  because 
their  powers,  natural  uid  moral,  being  derived  from  his  bounty,  the  exercise 
of  them  can  give  them  no  claim  upon  £am ;  and  they  are  bound  to  employ  them 
in  his  service,  although  there  were  no  prospect  of  a  recompense.  Men  are 
led  into  a  gross  error  by  transferring  ideas  arising  from  their  relations  to  one 
another,  to  the  relation  which  subsists  between  them  and  their  Maker.  We 
are,  in  a  certain  sense,  independent  of  one  another.,  masters  of  our  time,  our 
skill,  and  our  strength ;  and  if,  at  the  request  of  our  neighbour,  we  devote  these 
to  his  benefit,  it  is  right  that  he  shoidd  give  an  equivalent.  But,  in  the 
present  case,  the  obligations  are  all  on  our  part ;  the  creature  is  the  property^ 
and  at  the  disposal  of  the  Creator ;  we  have  already  received  more  favours  from 
him  than  we  are  able  to  repay ;  our  services  are  previously  due,  and  af\er  we 
have  performed  them,  we  are  still  in  debt.  Merit  is  a  word  wiUiout  meaning 
when  connected  with  the  obedience  of  men ;  it  is  impossible  in  the  nature  of 
things.  Justice  exercised  in  remunerating  our  services  is  founded  on  a  gra- 
cious convention.  The  claim  results  not  from  the  intrinsic  worth  of  our  obe- 
dience, but  from  an  act  of  God  himself,  by  which  he  has  engaged  to  recom- 
pense it.  If  he  has  promised  to  reward  our  worksT;  if  he  has  entered  into  an 
agreement,  binding  himself  to  bestow  certain  favours  in  consideration  of  them, 
justice  requires,  that  the  terms  on  his  part  should  be  fulfilled,  when  the  condi- 
tion on  our  part  has  been  performed.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  the  apostle 
says,  **  God  is  not  unrighteous  to  forget  your  work  and  labour  of  love,  which 
ye  have  shewed  toward  his  name."*  Punishment  admits  of  a  different  state- 
ment. It  is  the  recompense  strictly  due  to  transgression,  and  God  is  righteous 
in  inflicting  it,  independently  of  any  previous  stipulation.  "  Is  God  unright- 
eous, who  taketh  vengeance  ?  God  forbid ;  for  how  then  shall  God  judge  the 
world  ?  '*t  If  the  law  of  God  is  just,  as  being  founded  on  the  nature  of  things, 
and  on  his  will,  which  is  holy  and  wise,  there  must  be  an  intrinsic  demerit  in 
sin,  which  ought  not  to  escape  with  impunity.  However  partial  we  are  to  our- 
selves, we  cannot  but  see,  that  actions  which  imply  contempt  of  the  supreme 
authority,  and  directly  aim  at  disturbing  the  moral  order  and  government  of  the 
universe,  deserve  to  be  animadverted  upon  with  the  greatest  severity.  We 
cannot  consider  punishment  in  this  case  as  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  power ;  we 
perceive  a  fitness  in  it,  a  relation  of  one  thing  to  another,  which  appears  to  a 
reasonable  mind  to  be  natural  and  necessary. 

Theologians  have  been  much  divided  in  sentiment  with  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion, wheUier  avenging  justice  is  essential  to  God ;  that  is,  whether  the  pim- 
ishment  of  sin  flows  from  the  purity  and  rectitude  of  his  nature,  or  is  an  effect 
of  his  will.  Hence  some  have  maintained,  that  he  might  have  pardoned  sin 
without  an  atonement ;  and  others  maintain,  that  he  could  not.  The  language 
of  Scripture  on  this  subject  is  strong :  **  Thou  art  of  purer  eyes  than  to  l^ 
hold  evil,  and  canst  not  look  upon  iniquity."  "  Thou  art  not  a  God  th«t  hast 
pleasure  in  wickedness ;  neither  shall  evil  dweU  with  thee.  The  foolish  shall 
not  stand  in  thy  sight;  thou  hatest  all  the  workers  of  iniquity,"  **He  that 
justifieth  the  wicked,  and  he  that  condemneth  the  just,  even  they  both  are 
abomination  to  the  Lord."  **  Our  God  is  a  consuming  fire."|  To  suppose 
that  nothing  is  intended,  but  that  God  has  formed  a  resolution  to  punish  sint 

•Heb.vL10.        t  Rom.  Ui.  5, 6.        lHab.i.13.  Fs.v.4,5.  Pra?.  inriU  15.  Heb.zii.39, 
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while  he  miglit  ktTe  psrdoned  it,  is  to  gtre  aBtnDgetamioexpfeMionswiiieh 
eertainl J  suggest  at  ^st  view  a  yery  diflereat  seose.  The  obvioiis  inference 
from  them  is,  that  sin  is  eontrarj  to  his  nature;  that  there  is  an  eternal  repag' 
nance  between  them ;  that  he  can  never  be  reconciled  to  sinners  considered  in 
themselres ;  that  he  is  led  to  pnnish  them,  not  by  the  same  necessity  by  which 
fire  consumes  combustible  materials,  bnt  by  a  moral  necessity  as  natural  and 
irresistible.  It  is  allowed  that  there  is  intrinsic  demerit  in  sin.  This  postulaCa 
all  will  grant,  who  are  not  adieists,  or  who,  not  much  belter  than  they,  inu^ne 
a  Deity  to  whom  human  actions  are  indifferent^  and  sabTert  all  religion  by  deny* 
ing  moral  distinctions.  If  there  is  intrinsic  demerit  in  sin,  it  is  just  to  punish 
it ;  and  to  suppose  that  it  might  not  be  punished,  that  6od,  if  it  had  seemed 
good  to  him,  might  have  suffered  it  to  pass  with  impunity,  is  to  suppose  thai 
he  might  have  £>ne  what  is  not  consistent  with  justice.  Men  impose  upon 
themselves  when  they  talk  of  justice,  which  may  punish  or  not  according  to 
its  pleasure.  The  admission  of  this  alternative  destroys  the  idea  of  justice. 
What  is  called  justice  is  not  justice,  but  will,  sometimes  exerting  itself  in  acts 
of  kindness,  and  at  other  times  in  aets  of  severity.  It  is  expedience,  consult- 
ing not  what  the  case  abstractly  demands,  but  what  will  be  the  best  mode  of 
managing  it,  with  a  view  to  a  partieular  end.  The  worid  according  to  this  hy* 
pothesis^  mi^t  have  been  redeemed  without  the  blood  of  Christ;  but  the  wis* 
dom  of  God  judged,  that  it  would  be  better  to  mAe  his  sacrifice  the  means, 
tfiat  the  designa  of  his  mcNral  government  would,  in  this  way,  be  more  fully  an* 
swered,  a  more  impressive  lesson,  a  more  effectual  warning  would  be  given  to 
check  the  perverseness  oi  mankind,  and  to  inspire  them  with  reverence  for  his 
law.  But  how  does  Uiis  dieory  agree  widi  Ihe  statement,  that  it  was  the  de* 
sign  of  God  in  setting  fi^rth  Christ  to  be  a  prepitiation  for  sin,  to  dedare  his 
righteousness  in  the  remission  of  it !  *  There  is  no  display  of  righteousness 
in  his  death,  if  we  might  have  been  saved  without  his  substitution.  The  plaa 
is  iUuetrative  rather  <h  pradenoe  than  of  justice. 

It  is  to  no  purpose  to  olqect,  that  as  men  may  forgive  one  anoAer*s  offences 
widiout  satisfaction,  so  may  God  pardon  sins  committed  against  himself. 
What  is  a  law  to  creatures,  is  not  necessarily  a  law  to  the  Creator.  We  may 
forgive  offences  without  wrong  to  oursdves,  or  to  tiie  public ;  without  wrong 
to  the  public,  whose  interests  may  happen  to  be  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
offence ;  widiout  wrong  to  ourselves,  because  if  we  are  content  to  forego  tiie 
demuid  of  reparation,  no  other  person  is  injured.  To  avenge  ourselves  is 
not  our  province :  ^^Yengeanee  is  mine,  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord."t  He 
has  taken  it  out  of  our  hands  into  his  own  ;  but  &is  reservation  implies  that 
punishment  is  agreeable  to  his  nature ;  is  an  exereise  of  power  which  becomes 
him  as  the  moral  Governor  of  the  world.  This  is  die  light  in  which  be  ought 
to  be  considered,  and  it  is  a  gross  mistake  to  compare  his  procedure  with  that 
of  a  private  individual.  We  should  compare  him  witti  a  magistrate,  who  is 
Ae  guardian  of  the  laws,  and  ask,  whedier  it  would  be  just  in  a  civil  niler  to 
permit  crimes  to  pass  unpunished.  If  all  agree  that  such  conduct  woo  Id  be 
unworthy  of  his  station,  that  such  misjudging  clemency  would  endanger  th« 
interests  of  society,  shall  we  ascribe  to  God  what  would  be  oondemnable  in 
man  T  We  believe  that  the  Judge  of  dl  the  eaidi  will  do  right,  and  must 
^erefore  believe,  ^at  avenging  justice  is  essential  to  him  in  this  character. 

In  the  third  place,  the  justice  of  God  consists  in  the  impartial  execution  of 
his  laws :  I  mean,  that  he  distributes  rewards  and  punishments,  not  under  the 
influence  of  favour  and  displeasure  originating  in  no  moral  cause,  but  with  an 
exact  regard  to  ^e  characters  and  actions  of  men.  Their  actions  are  consid- 
ered sokly  in  the  relation  of  conformity  or  disconformity  to  the  law,  and  are 
pseompented  aoeoiding  to  a  rule  previously  laid  down,  and  rigidly  adhered  to* 
•  RiMD,  ULf».  t  Ronw  vL  19. 
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Under  hi*  adiiuiustratioB«  yiewed  in  its  whole  extent  as^  compreliending  the 
present  and  the  future  state,  no  such  disorder  \akw  place  as  we  sometimes  ob* 
serve  under  human  goTemments,  where  law  is  made  to  bend  to  private  inter- 
ests, and  while  one  man  is  punished  for  a  crime,  another,  who  has  committed 
the  same  offence,  escapes  with  impunity.  Read  the  Scriptures  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  you  shall  find  this  to  be  the  immutable  princi[^e  of  his  dispensa* 
tions,  that  he  who  obeys  shall  live,  and  ^e  man  who  transgresses  shall  die* 
The  causes  which  obstruct  the  course  of  justice  among  men,  cannot  influence 
the  proceedings  of  the  Supreme  Judge.  No  peraon  &  so  great  as  to  set  his 
justice  at  defiance,  and  none  is  so  artful  as  to  elude  it.  A  guilty  king  has  no 
advantage  at  his  tribunal  above  the  meanest  of  his  subjects ;  and  the  most  ob* 
ecure  individual,  who  performs  his  duty  in  silenoe,  is  as  much  under  his  eye 
as  the  man  of  rank  and  talents,  who  excites  the  admiration  of  the  world  by  the 
splendour  of  his  deeds.  A  law  founded  in  justice  knows  no  person,  and  is 
concerned  with  actions  alone ;  so  that  if  the  innocent  sufier,  and  the  guilty 
are  acquitted,  the  evil  must  be  traced  to  the  corruption  of  those  by  whom  it  ia 
administered.  The  moral  law  having  emanated  from  the  nature  of  the  Law*^ 
giver,  is  under  his  own  guardianship,  and  the  love  which  he  bears  to  it  as  an 
expression  of  his  essential  holiness,  ensures  its  application  without  distinction 
of  persons.  **  Hearken  unto  me,  ye  men  of  understanding :  Far  be  it  from 
God,  that  he  should  do  wickedness ;  and  from  the  Almighty,  that  he  should 
commit  iniquity.  For  the  work  of  a  man  shall  he  render  unto  him,  and  cause 
every  man  to  find  according  to  his  ways.  Yea,  surely  God  will  not  do  wick- 
edly, neither  will  the  Almighty  pervert  judgment."*  It  may  seem  to  be  an 
objection  against  the  justice  of  the  Divine  government,  that  good  and  evil  are 
in  many  eases  distributed  according  to  no  fixed  rule,  and  that  ofbn  the  good 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  wicked,  and  the  evil  to  the  lot  of  the  righteous.  I  shall 
af^rwards  consider  this  objection,  and  at  present  only  observe,  that  it  is  foun- 
ded on  the  false  supposition,  that  the  ends  of  the  Divine  government  are  ae- 
complished  in  this  world.  It  may  also  be  accounted  an  objection,  that  by  the 
dispensation  of  grace  certain  persons  are  selected  as  the  objects  of  the  love  of 
God,  and  enjoy  the  advantages  of  this  choice,  although  they  have  no  better 
claim  than  others  who  are  excluded ;  and  that  they  are  saved  without  perform- 
ing the  obedience  which  the  law  originally  required  as  the  indispensable  con- 
dition of  happiness.  With  respect  to  the  first  article  in  this  objection,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  is  no  injustice  in  the  disposal  of  favours  according  to  the 
will  of  the  donor,  whose  right  over  his  own  property  is  indisputable,  and  who 
may  be  regulated  by  his  own  views  in  selecting  the  objects  of  his  beneficence, 
when  no  person  has  a  claim  to  be  preferred  to  another^  This  is  not  a  case  in 
which  justice  has  any  concern.  With  respect  to  the  second  part  of  the  objeo- 
tion,  let  it  be  observed,  that  although  believers  are  net  saved  by  the  bw,  it  is 
presupposed  in  their  salvation  that  its  demands  have  been  respected  and  satis- 
fied. A  substitute  has  been  admitted,  who,  having  placed  himself  under  its 
authority,  has  fulfilled  all  its  requisitions.  As  he  sustained  the  character  of  a 
representative,  his  obedience  is  imputed  or  transferred  to  them  by  the  Lawgiv- 
er, who  admitted  this  exchange  of  persons ;  that  is,  they  are  legally  and  justly 
treated  as  if  the  obedience  h»i  been  performed  by  themselves.  Justice  is  dis- 
played even  in  this  transaction.  The  law  is  not  repealed,  but  established.  Its 
terms  are  not  altered,  but  rigidly  maintained.  Those  who  are  saved,  are  con- 
sidered as  righteous ;  and  aithough  in  respect  of  them  the  reward  is  of  grace, 
it  is  a  reward  of  justice  in  respect  of  the  Saviour.  *'  Him  hath  God  set  forth 
to  be  a  propitiation  for  our  sins  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to.  declare  his  right- 
eousness (or  justice)  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forlMMir- 
•noe  of  G<>d  f  to  declare,  I  say,  at  this  time  his  justice,  that  he  might  be  justt 

»  Job  xxxlv.  10—12. 
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and  the  jostifier  of  him  ihai  beliereth  in  Jesos."*  Justice,  then,  presideg 
over  all  the  Divine  diapensationa.  The  law  is  the  eternal  role  of  right,  and 
men  are  rewarded  and  pnniahed  according  to  its  aanciiona. 

The  eonaciencea  of  men  bear  iestimon  j  to  the  juatiee^  of  God.  Conadence 
is  that  facalt7  which  distinguiahea  right  and  wrong  in  actions,  approves  and 
disapprovea,  and  anticipates  the  consequences  whether  good  or  evil.  We  do 
not  call  it  the  moral  sense,  because  this  account  detaches  it  too  much  from  the 
rational  part  of  our  nature,  and  makes  it  a  passive  and  instinctive- perception 
of  the  differences  of  things.  It  is  not  a  mere  feeling  of  impropriety,  like  that 
of  which  a  person  is  conscious,  when  he  has  violated  the  rules  of  decorum ;  or 
a  mere  taate  analogous  to  the  sensations  of  sweet  and  bitter,  or  to  the  mental 
power  which  gives  us  the  hotions  of  order,  fitness,  and  beautj.  It  is  an  ad 
of  the  mind,  comparing  our  conduct  with  the  law  of  Grod,  or  what  we  appre- 
hend to  be  his  law,  and  pronouncing  sentence  according  te  its  conformity  or 
disconformity  to  the  standard.  It  has  been  called  the  deputy  or  vicegerent  of 
God.  It  performs  the  office  not  only  of  a  monitor,  by  reminding  us  of  our 
duty,  and  exciting  us  to  attend  to  it,  but  also  of  a  suboniinate  judge,  summon- 
ing us  before  its  tribunal,  and  pronouncing  us  to  be  innocent  or  guilty.  Its 
sentences  proceed  on  the  assumption,  that  Siere  is  a  law,  holy,  just,  and  good, 
with  the  demands  of  which  men  are  bound  to  comply.  It  of\en  exposes  the 
vanity  of  our  most  specious  pretences ;  and  convicts  us  of  sin,  at  the  moment 
when  we  are  emplo3ring  our  eloquence  and  sophistry  to  justify  our  conduct 
In  this  manner,  the  right  of  God  as  the  Supreme  Governor  to  give  law  to  men, 
is  maintained  amidst  their  attempts  to  invalidate  his  authority,  and  to  free 
themselves  from  his  yoke.  This  advocate  for  his  claims  accompanies  sinners 
in  all  their  changes  of  place ;  is  near  to  them  in  solitude  and  in  company ; 
disturbs  them  in  their  pleasures,  and  checks  them  when  they  are  meditating 
wicked  designs ;  hesitates  not  to  upbraid  those  whom  men  would  not  dare  to 
reprove,  and  utters  a  voice,  which  makes  kings  tremble  on  their  thrones. 
Hence  a  belief  of  the  Divine  justice  has  prevailed  in  every  age  and  country ; 
and  without  revelation  the  Gentiles  have  been  a  law  to  themselves,  **  their 
conscience  bearing  witness,  and  their  thoughts  accusing  or  else  excusing  one 
another."!  Under  the  influence  of  this  principle,  ^ey  understood  certain 
events  to  be  instances  of  retributive  justice,  and  remarked  the  punishment  of 
individuals  in  the  calamities  which  befel  them.  Their  histories  abound  in  facts 
which  were  construed  to  be  divine  judgments,  interpositions  of  the  gods  to 
avenge  themselves  upon  those  who  were  guilty  of  fraud,  murder,  and  impiety. 
They  erred  in  attributing  these  acts  of  justice  to  beings  who  existed  only  in 
their  own  vain  imaginations;  but  they  were  right  in  interpreting  them  as 
proofs,  that  there  is  a  moral  government  which  will  not  permit  crimes  to 
escape  with  impunity.  The  institution  of  sacrifices,  whatever  was  its  origin, 
was  expressive  of  a  conviction  that  crimes  were  offensive  to  the  gods,  and 
that  justice  demanded  satisfaction.  It  was  an  acknowledgment,  that  the  guilty 
deserved  to  suffer;  and  the  substitution  of  the  devoted  animal  was  founded  on 
the  hope  that  justice  would  accept  of  this  compensation.  The  notions  which 
they  entertained  of  a  future  state,  and  of  judges  before  whom  departed  spirits 
appeared  to  have  a  place  assigned  to  them  according  to  their  deeds,  in  Elysium 
or  in  Tartarus,  derived  their  authority  from  conscience,  which  told  them  that 
justice  presided  over  the  afiTairs  of  men,  and  that,  if  it  suspended  its  decisions 
ju  this  world,  it  would  exert  its  power  in  the  next.  Conscience  lends  its 
effectual  aid  to  preserve  right  ideas  of  religion.  It  corrects  the  loose  notions 
which  men  are  so  ready  to  adopt  on  no  better  ground  than  their  wishes,  or 
from  conclusions  founded  on  partial  observation.  The  benignity  which  is  so 
pigi^fiMt  i^  Uie  course  of  providence  is  assumed  as  a  proof  that  God^  is  all 
t  {U)iD.iU.d6,d8.  fRain.iL15. 
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goodness,  and  will  be  very  gentle  in  the  treatment  of  his  erring  creatures ;  bat 
conscience  disturbs  these  speculations,  and  alarms  the  secure  transgressor  hj 
the  unexpected  and  unwelcome  admonition,  that  "the  Lord  is  a  God  of  know- 
ledge, and  by  him  actions  are  weighed."* 

Let  us  inquire,  whether  there  is  any  thing  in  the  dispensations  of  providence, 
which  tends  to  confurm  the  dictates  of  conscience.  Providence  implies  the 
preservation  of  creatures,  and  the  government  of  them  according  to  Uieir  res- 
pective natures.  Are  there  any  inmcations  of  a  moral  government  over  men  ! 
Experience  informs  us,  that  pleasure  and  pain  are  dispensed ;  and  the  question 
at  present  is,  whether  these  appear  to  be  allotted  to  men  in  any  degree  accord- 
ing to  their  conduct,  considered  as  morally  good  or  evil  ?  It  is,  indeed,  said, 
that  **  no  man  knoweth  love  or  hatred  by  all  that  is  before  him  ;"  t  and  we 
seem  to  be  precluded  by  these  words  from  any  attempt  to  collect  proofs  of 
Divine  justice  from  the  present  state  of  things.  But  besides  that  Solomon  in 
the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  sometimes  personates  an  objector  against  religion,  and 
adopts  the  language  of  the  profane,  the  words  now  quoted,  if  considered  as  ex- 
pressive of  his  own  sentiments,  must  be  understood  merely  as  stating  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  Divine  dispensation,  not  as  absolutely  denying  that  there 
are  any  instances  of  retributive  justice.  That  this  is  the  light  in  which  they 
ought  to  be  viewed,  will  be  evident  upon  reflecting,  that  the  Scriptures  do  re- 
cord many  examples  of  the  justice  of  God  in  the  punishment  of  transgressors. 
Of  these  I  may  mention  the  destruction  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  world  by 
the  flood ;  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha ;  the  calamities  which  befel 
the  Jews,  and  particularly  their  transportation  to  Babylon,  and  their  subsequent 
dispersion  by  the  Romans ;  and  we  may  add  the  judgments  executed  upon  in- 
dividuals, as  Pharaoh,  Sennacherib,  and  Herod.  Similar  instances  of  Divine 
interference  may  be  still  observed,  and  will  not  be  overlooked  by  those  who  are 
attentive  to  what  is  passing  around  them,  and  piously  believe,  that  not  a  spar- 
row can  fall  to  the  ground,  nor  a  hair  of  our  head  perish,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  God.  Without  being  guilty  of  the  presumption  and  uncharitableness 
whjch  our  Saviour  reprobated,  when  speaking  of  the  Galileans,  whose  blood 
Piiate  mingled  with  their  sacrifices,  and  of  the  persons  on  whom  the  tower  of 
Siloam  fell,  they  will  sometimes  be  constrained  to  acknowledge,  that  '*  verily 
there  is  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth."  They  will  see  Oie  sins  of  men 
called  to  remembrance  by  the  nature  of  their  punishment ;  they  will  see  the 
sinner  smitten  with  the  rod  of  anger  in  the  moment  of  guilt,  in  the  very  act  of 
transgression.  It  may  be  objected,  that  the  distribution  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments is  not  regular,  and  ^at  upon  the  whole,  the  treatment  which  men  ex- 
perience from  providence  is  little  connected  with  their  character  and  conduct. 
The  prosperity  of  the  wicked  and  the  afilictions  of  the  righteous,  have,  in 
all  ages,  been  a  topic  of  declamation.  But  the  occasional  instances  of  retribu- 
tion which  we  witness,  are  hints  and  notices,  that  justice  is  concerned  in  the 
actions  of  men,  and  are  calculated  to  excite  an  expectation,  that  at  some  period, 
it  will  be  more  openly  revealed.  As  we  cannot  doubt  from  what  we  see,  that 
justice  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Governor,  the  conclusion  to 
which  we  are  naturally  led  is,  that  there  are  reasons  why  he  does  not  now  more 
fully  display  it,  and  that  when  these  reasons  have  ceased,  or  in  another  state 
where  a  new  order  of  things  will  exist,  an  exact  distribution  win  take  place, 
and  every  man  will  be  recompensed  according  to  his  works.  There  are  many 
circumstances  in  the  present  order  of  things,  which  favour  the  idea  of  the  mor- 
al government  of  God.  The  inward  sentiments  of  approbation  and  disappro- 
bation, which  accompany  the  performance  or  the  neglect  of  our  duty,  arising 
from  the  constitution  which  our  Maker  has  given  to  us,  ought  to  be  considered 
as  a  declaration  by  himself,  that  the  one  is  acceptable,  and  me  oUier  is  displeas- 
<^  1  Sam.  as.  t  Eccl.  ix.  1. 
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iii|r  to  him.  The  tame  inferenee  Buy  be  dnwn  from  the  health,  and  peaee, 
and  sncoeaa,  whioh  are  the  coneequeiicea  of  virtuoas  conduct,  and  the  troublei 
and  difleasee  which  are  the  oonaequenees  of  Tioe ;  for  if  providence  direcis  the 
coarse  of  things,  these  consequences  are  not  owing  to  chaaoe  but  to  iq>point- 
ment,  and  are,  thereibie,  a  pioof  that  Grod  has  a  respect  to  the  moral  nature  of 
actions  in  his  dealings  with  men,  or  in  other  words,  is  just.  As  civil  goven>- 
ment  is  in  this  sense  a  Divine  institution,  that  it  arises  from  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  men  as  social  beings,  and  was  therefore  iatoided  by  Him 
who  gave  them  that  nature,  and  placed  them  in  tho^e  eircumstanoee,  the  pro- 
tection which  it  aiSbrds  to  the  obedient,  and  the  punishment  which  it  in- 
flicts on  the  disobedient,  ve  virtually  acts  of  his  administration,  and  admo- 
nitions of  a  judgment  to  come.  The  prosperity  which  sometimes  faUs  to  the 
lot  of  wicked  men,  will  not  be  deemed  a  proof  of  the  approbation  of  heaven  by 
those  who  observe  how  little  it  contributes  to  real  happiness,  how  much  mis- 
ery they  oilen  feel  amidst  the  fulness  of  external  enjoyments,  and  the  usual  ef- 
fect of  it  in  leading  them  to  multiply  crimes,  and  thus  to  aggravate  their  final 
doom.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Divine  disapprobation  cannot  be  inferred  from 
the  afflictions  of  the  righteous,  since  they  are  accompanied  with  the  consola^ 
tions  of  religion,  whioh  make  Uiem  joyM  in  tribulation,  and  are  productive  of 
salutary  effects  both  in  this  life  and  the  next.  Upon  the  whole,  providence 
bears  witness  to  the  justice  of  God :  but  as  several  causes  obscure  the  evidence, 
we  look  forward  to  another  state,  in  which  there  will  be  a  dear  revelation  of 
his  righteous  judgments. 

In  the  next  place,  let  us  inquire  what  evidence  of  justice  is  afforded  by  re* 
demption.  It  is  a  maxim  of  reason  and  of  Scripture,  that  guilt  precedes  suf- 
fering, and  is  the  cause  of  it.  We  cannot  conceive  a  benevolent  Being  to  sub- 
ject innocent  and  obedient  creatures  to  pain,  or  to  inflict  it  arbitrarily,  in  the 
mere  exercise  of  sovereignty.  Yet  we  find  that  a  person  who  is  acknowledged 
to  have  beeti  free  from  the  slightest  stain  of  impurity,  and  of  whose  moral  con- 
duct Heaven  itself  testified  an  unqualified  approbation,  spent  his  days  in  such 
affliction,  and  closed  his  career  so  unhappily,  that  he  is  emphatically  called  **  a 
man  of  sorrows,"  This  case  seems  to  present  an  objection  against  the  justice 
of  God,  which  it  is  impossible  to  solve  on  the  common  principles  of  reason ; 
but  the  light  of  revelation  clears  up  the  difficulty.  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that 
since  he  was  personally  innocent,  he  must  have  been  somehow  connected  with 
the  guilty,  so  as  to  suffer  on  their  accoimt ;  and  such  we  are  informed  was  the 
fact,  for  he  sustained  the  character  of  the  legal  representative  of  sinners.  It 
may  be  thought,  however,  that  this  explanation  is  by  no  means  satisfactory : 
and,  accordingly,  some  reject  the  idea  of  substitution  as  at  variance  with  this 
first  principle  of  justice,  that  every  man  should  stand  or  fall  for  himself.  This 
objection,  however,  is  not  supported  by  the  general  sense  of  mankind,  among 
whom  suretiship  is  held  to  be  justifiable  in  certain  cases,  and  upon  certain  con- 
ditions, and  is  frequently  admitted.  The  first  intention  of  the  law  of  God  and 
the  laws  of  man,  is  that  the  subjects  shall  be  personally  responsible  for  their 
conduct ;  but  it  has  been  judged  expedient  occasionally  to  relax  this  rigour, 
and  to  allow  the  obligation  to  be  transferred  to  another  with  his  consent  It 
should  be  remqjpbered,  that  he,  who  presented  himself  as  the  surety  of  sin- 
ners, possessed  a  power  which  belonged  to  no  other  man.  He  was  complete 
master  of  his  own  life ;  and  as  the  possession  of  it  was  the  consequence  of  his 
own  voluntary  act  in  assuming  our  nature,  so  he  held  it  for  the  purpose  of  sur- 
rendering it  as  a  ransom  for  others.  It  being  evident  that  he  might  dispose  of 
it  according  to  his  pleasure,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  Lawgiver  might  ac- 
cept it  instead  of  the  forfeited  lives  of  transgressors.  If,  by  the  sacrifice  of  an 
innocent  person,  to  whom  no  injury  was  done  because  he  suffered  from  choice, 
Qod's  hatred  of  sin  would  be  manifested,  a  demonstration  given  of  its  demerit 
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to  ail  intellifent  creatares,  and  the  authority  of  his  goTemmeiit  maintained,  all 
the  ends  of  instioe  would  be  gained. 

If  it  be  admitted,  that  the  sabstitution  of  Christ  was  consistmit  with  justice^ 
it  is  evident,  that  this  expedient  has  served  to  give  a  full  and  awful  display  of 
that  perfection.  It  can  hardly  now  be  a  question^  whether  avenging  justice  is 
essentiftV  to  God,  when  we  see  h  taking  its  course  on  an  occasion  which  would 
have  prevented  the  exercise  of  it,  if  such  a  thing  had  been  possible.  If  God 
could  have  permitted  sin  to  escape  with  impunity ;  if  the  determination  to  pun- 
ish it  had  not  proceeded  tom  his  nature,  but  merely  from  his  will,  he  would 
not  have  subjected  his  own  Son  to  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death.  He  would 
not  have  delivered  him  up  after  his  earnest  and  repeated  prayer,  that,  if  it  were 
possible,  the  cup  might  pass  from  him.  Has  he  any  pleasure  in  suffering  for 
its  own  sake  ?  Would  it  have  been  agreeable  to  him,  to  see  a  person  so  dear 
to  him  bleeding  and  d3ring  without  a  sufficient  cause  ?  No ;  the  unavoidable 
conclusion  is,  mat  the  death  of  Christ  was  the  indispensable  condition  of  the 
redemption  of  the  world ;  that  the  designs  of  mercy,  abstractly  considered, 
were  at  variance  with  the  demands  of  justice ;  and  that,  to  establish  harmony 
between  them,  it  was  necessary  that  justice  should  be  satisfied.  This  was  the 
most  solemn  display  of  justice ;  the  highest  proof  that  it  is  as  truly  an  attribute 
of  the  Divine  nature,  as  power  and  wisdom.  It  no  longer  admits  of  a  doubt, 
that  there  is  a  necessary  connexicm  between  guUt  and  punishment.  Who  can 
hope  for  impunity  if  the  Son  of  God  did  not  escape  7 

In  the  last  place,  the  justice  of  God  will  be  openly  manifested  at  the  end«f 
time,  when  the  present  administration  will  terminate.  The  ends  of  justice,  so 
far  as  it  consists  in  retribution,  wouM  be  answered  by  the  sentence  pronounced 
npoB  every  individual  immediately  after  death ;  for  it  is  enough  that  the  state 
of  men  in  the  future  worid,  correspond  to  their  characters  and  conduct  in  the 
present.  But  the  general  judgment  is  designed  for  the  manifestation  of  justice, 
to  bring  it  out  of  Sie  <4)scurity  and  uncertainty  in  which  it  is  involved  during 
this  life,  that  all  may  see  it,  and  be  convinced  that  there  is  no  respect  of  per- 
sons with  Grod.  It  VB  for  this  purpose,  that  the  whole  human  race  will  be  con- 
vened befbre  the  tribunal  of  Christ,  the  sentence  upon  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked  will  be  publicly  pronounced,  and  their  works  will  be  produced  as  evi- 
dence, that  they  are  tre^ed  as  diey  ought  to  be.  <*  When  Uie  Son  of  Man 
mbtSl  oome  in  his  glory,  before  him  shaU  be  gathered  all  nations,  and  he  shall 
separate  one  from  another,  as  a  shef^erd  divideth  lus  riieep  from  the  goats."* 
Of  the  prooeedings  at  die  grand  assize,  the  description  is  figurative,  and  bor- 
rowed from  the  proceedings  before  a  human  tribunal.  There  will  be  no  exam- 
ination of  witnesses  to  establish  ihe  facts ;  but  it  is  said,  that  books  will  be 
opened,  and  the  dead  will  be  judged  out  of  those  thin^  which  are  written  in 
them.t  This  is  not  to  be  literally  understood ;  there  is  no  written  record  of 
human  actions;  nor  is  it  necessary,  as  the  Judge  is  omniscient,  and  what  is 
past,  is  m  disthietly  before  him  as  what  is  present  It  is  to  assure  us  of  the 
strictness  and  impartiality  of  the  judgment,  Uiat  books  are  mentioned;  to  sig^ 
nify,  that  the  find  estimate  <^  every  man's  conduct, 'will  be  as  correct,  as  if  a 
rejrister  had  been  kept  of  his  actions  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  No 
onme  will  be  imputed  to  any  man,  which  he  did  not  commit ;  Tlor  will  any  be 
omitted,  of  which  he  was  guihy.  His  advantages  and  disadvantages,  his 
talents  and  opportunities,  his  difficulties  and  temptations,  all  the  drcumstances 
whidi  influenced  his  conduct,  will  be  taken  into  the  account ;  and  judgment  will 
proceed  upon  this  equitable  principle,  that  much  or  little  should  be  required  of 
men,  according  to  what  they  received.  '*  As  many  as  have  sinned  without 
law,  shall  also  perish  without  law ;  and  as  many  as  have  sinned  in  the  law, 
ihall  be  judged  by  the  Jaw ;  in  the  day  when  God  shall  judge  the  secrets  of 
•  Mattb.  IX.  dl|  33.  tRor.xauIS. 
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men  by  Jeras  Christ"*  The  result  will  be  m  universal  conviction  that  aH  is 
hght ;  a  conviction  in  the  mind  of  every  roan  with  regard  to  himself  and 
to  others.  Not  even  the  guilty  will  dare  to  accuse  the  justice,  by  which  they 
are  condemned :  however  reluctant,  they  will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
righteousness  of  their  doom ;  and  their  sufferings  will  be  heightened  by  the 
•ad  reflection,  that  they  are  ihe  fruits  of  their  own  doings :  <<  Just  and  true  an 
thy  ways,  O  thou  King  of  saints,  "f 


LECTURE  XXVI. 

ON  GOD. 


His  Truth  aad  Faithfulness — ^Tnith  of  h'ls  Communicatioos  to  Man  thioiigli  the  Seoses,  ReaMo, 
and  by  Revelation — Faithfulness  of  his  Promises — Remarks  req|>ecting  the  Ptomises — Elzamples 
of  Performance — Faithfulness  of  his  Threatenings — Sincerity  of  his  Invitatioiis  to  Sinueis— The 
Nature  of  God  incapable  of  Ekror  or  Deceit. 

I  PROCEEP  now  to  consider  the  truth  and  faithfulness  of  God.  When  we 
call  him  the  true  God,  we  distinguish  him  from  those  to  whom  this  designation 
has  been  improperly  g^ven,  and  affirm,  that  he  has  not  only  the  name,  but  the 
nature  and  perfections  of  God.  '*  The  idols  of  the  nations  are  silver  and 
gold,  but  our  God  is  in  the  heavens."  When  we  call  him  the  God  of  truth, 
our  design  is  not  to  assert  his  Divinity,  but  to  illustrate  his  character ;  and  we 
declare  that  an  undeviating  regard  to  truth  marks  all  his  communications  to 
mankind ;  that  he  never  deceives  them,  but  treats  them  with  the  same  openness 
and  sincerity  which  they  are  required  to  observe  in  their  intercourse  with  one 
another.  Did  we  not  beheve  that  truth  is  an  attribute  of  God,  we  should  be 
involved  in  the  utmost  uncertainty,  and  driven  to  absolute  scepticism.  For 
aught  that  we  could  tell,  human  life  might  be  a  dream.  Truth  would  be  known, 
if  known  at  all,  only  as  a  thing  unattainable ;  and  wandering  in  endless  doubt 
and  perplexity,  we  should  close  our  comfortless  existence,  without  being  able 
to  tell  whence  we  had  come,  and  whither  we  were  ^ing.  A  Divine  revela- 
tion would  afford  no  satisfaction,  because  amidst  the  subversion  of  all  evidence, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  ascertain  that  it  had  proceeded  from  the  Author  of 
our  being ;  and  even  although  this  point  were  settled,  we  could  not  determine 
whether  its  statements  were  worthy  of  credit.  The  truth  of  God  gives  valid- 
ity  to  the  deductions  of  reason,  and  is  the  foundation  of  faith.  *'  Let  God  be 
true,  but  every  man  a  liar."^  In  this  emphatic  manner  does  an  apostle  affirm 
that  truth  is  essential  to  God.  Whatever  may  become  of  the  veracity  of  men, 
who  may  be  induced  by  temptation  to  deceive^  the  Divine  veracity  shall  never 
be  justly  impeached. 

When  we  speak  of  truth  as  one  of  his  perfections,  we  assume,  that  the 
communications  which  have  been  made  by  him  to  men  accord  with  ihe  nature 
of  things,  and  are  genuine  expressions  of  his  views  and  intentions.  False- 
hood consists  in  designed  misrepresentation  of  the  subject  of  discourse,  and 
in  creating  expectations  which  we  do  not  mean  to  realize,  in  affirming  that 
that  is  which  is  not,  and  that  we  will  do  what  we  have  resolved  not  to  do. 
There  are  different  ways  in  which  God  has  made  declarations  to  us ;  by  our 
senses,  by  reason,  and  by  revelation.  On  each  of  diese  we  shall  bestow  some 
observations ;  and  with  respect  to  the  last,  in  which  we  are  so  deeply  con- 
oemedi  I  shall  consider  the  doctrines  which  it  proposes  to  our  faitJiy  the 
•  Rom.  iik  12, 16.  t  Rer.  xv.  3.  X  Rom.  iiL  4. 
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pTomi068  which  awaken  our  hopes,  the  threatenings  which  are  addressed 
to  our  fears,  and  shew  that  diese,  as  well  as  the  invitations,  entreaties,  and  ez- 
postalations  with  which  the  Scriptures  abound,  are  characterised  by  veracity 
and  sincerity* 

In  the  first  place,  God  is  true  in  all  his  declarations.  These  are  made  to  us, 
first,  throtigh  the  medium  of  our  senses,  by  which  we  acquire  the  knowledge 
of  external  objects.  We  are  impelled  by  the  law  of  our  nature,  to  give  im- 
plicit credit  to  their  testimony,  to  believe  that  objects  exist  without  us,  that 
diey  are  invested  with  certain  forms,  and  endowed  with  certain  qualities,  and 
arranged  in  a  certain  order.  The  evidence  of  sense  has  indeed  been  contro- 
verted, and  what  is  there  that  vanity  and  ill  intention  have  not  endeavoured  to 
perplex  ?  and  some  philosophers  have  maintained  that  matter  does  not  exist ; 
that  the  sun,  the  earth,  trees,  men,  and  animals,  are  merely  ideas  in  our  minds. 
Their  arguments  may  have  puzzled  those  who  could  not  readily  detect  their 
fallacy,  but  have  not,  I  presume,  produced  conviction  in  a  single  instance. 
Their  reasoning  had  no  effect  upon  themselves ;  and  while  they  pretended  that 
the  universe  was  a  phantom,  they  were  as  careful  as  other  men  not  to  throw 
themselves  into  fire  or  water,  or  to  leap  over  a  precipice.  It  is  acknowledged, 
that  our  senses  do  not  make  us  acquainted  with  the  internal  nature  of  objects ; 
but  this  can  only  be  called  an  imperfection,  and  does  not  invalidate  the  certainty 
of  the  information  which  they  do  give  us.  As  far  as  they  go,  they  are  faithful 
instructors,  who  convey  to  ns  the  knowledge  of  die  qualities  or  properties  of 
things,  but  leave  us  in  ignorance  of  their  essences,  because  the  knowledge  of 
these,  if  we  were  capable  of  it,  would  be  of  no  real  utility.  We  may  be  con- 
tent not  to  know  what  matter  is,  since  we  know  its  primary  and  secondary 
qualities,  for  this  knowledge  is  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  life.  Our  sen- 
ses do  indeed  sometimes  deceive  us ;.  but  it  is  only  when  they  are  in  a  diseased 
state,  or  when  they  are  disadvantageously  situated  for  making  observations,  or 
when  we  are  too  hasty  in  drawing  conclusions.  When  all  Uie  requisite  con- 
ditions are  provided ;  when  the  eye,  for  example,  is  perfect,  the  object  is  at  a 
due  distance,  and  the  degree  of  light  is  sufficient  to  exhibit  it  eleariy,  and 
when  we  take  a  deliberate  view  of  it,  it  appears  to  us  exactly  as  it  ought  to 
appear  according  to  the  laws  of  vision*  We  find  ourselves  safe  and  comfortable 
in  acting  according  to  the  notices  of  our  senses,  and  under  their  guidance,  in  sub- 
servience to  reason,  the  human  race  has  been  preserved  for  thousands  of  years. 

God  also  communicates  knowledge  to  us  by  the  medium  of  reason.  It  must 
be  acknowledged  that  reason  oAenerrs,  but  it  is  not  therefore  a  fallacious  facul- 
ty. It  discovers  many  truths,  physicked  and  moral,  in  which  the  mind  rests 
with  full  confidence.  There  were  philosophers  in  ancient  times  who  avowed 
universal  scepticism,  maintaining  that  certainty  was  unattainable  upon  any 
subject  and  that  the  utmost  at  which  we  can  arrive  is  probability ;  but  their 
system  has  been  rejected  by  all  rational  men.  Truth  may  oflen  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  a  well,  but  in  most  cases  we  are  furnished  with  the  means 
of  drawing  it  up.  The  fallibility  of  reason  is,  however,  indisputable,  and 
the  many  mistakes  into  which  men  have  been  betrayed  are  proofs  of  it. 
Yet  if  we  give  due  attention,  we  shall  perceive  that  these  are  not  so  much 
owing  to  the  faculty  itself,  as  to  the  abuse  of  it.  If  we  employ  it  upon  sub- 
jects which  lie  beyond  its  sphere,  we  shall  be  led  into  the  region  of  hypothe- 
sis and  conjecture.  If  we  proceed  hastily,  without  going  through  the  process 
of  regular  investigation;  if  we  draw  general  inferences  from  partial  premises; 
if  we  begin  with  prejudice,  and  are  guided  by  passion,  we  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain that  we  have  gone  wrong,  for  we  have  voluntarily  turned  into  a  devious 
path.  Reason,  properly  used,  is  a  guide  to  man  in  all  matters  which  belong  to 
Its  jurisdiction ;  but  as  it  was  not  intended  to  suffice  for  all  purposes,  nor  be- 
stowed that  he  might  be  independent  of  his  Maker,  he  ought  to  look  up  to  the 
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Source  of  wisdom,  tad  receive  widi  gratitude  the  extraordinary  or  supematiml 
discoveries,  with  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  fxwova  him. 

With  respect  to  these  communications,  we  affirm  that  they  are  troe  in  all  their 
parts ;  that  whether  they  relate  to  doctrines  or  to  facts,  they  are  free  from  the 
slightest  mixture  of  falsehood.  That  the  Scriptures  are  the  word  of  God,  is  not 
a  point  to  be  believed  upon  their  own  naked  testimony,  any  more  than  a  man 
is  to  be  believed  in  any  matter  relating  to  himself  simply  upon  his  own  affir- 
mation. A  book,  indeed,  paxy  contain  internal  marks  of  divinity,  in  the  sublim- 
ity of  its  doctrines,  the  holiness  of  its  precepts,  the  harmony  of  its  parts,  and 
its  power  to  affect  the  conscience  and  heart ;  or  it  may  betray  its  human  origin 
by  tbe  meanness  of  its  sentiments,  its  licentious  tenets,  its  manifest  errors  and 
contradictions.  But  although  we  may  be  convinced  by  internal  evidence,  that 
the  Scriptures  are  a  revelation  from  God,  and  every  man,  who  is  eidightened 
and  renewed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  has  the  witness  in  himself  that  th^  are  true ; 
yet  our  belief  of  their  heavenly  origin  rests,  in  the  first  place,  upon  exieinal 
evidence,  upon  ancient  and  catholic  tradition,  referring  them  to  the  times  when* 
and  the  persons  by  whom,  they  are  said  lo  have  been  written,  upon  the  miracles 
by  which  the  commission  of  the  prophets  and  apostles  was  attested,  and  upon 
the  prophecies  which  have  been  fulfilled,  or  are  at  present  fulfilling.  Having 
ascertained  in  this  manner,  that  God  has  made  a  declaration  to  mankind  upon 
subjects  of  importance,  and  in  what  documents  it  is  contained,  we  are  bound 
to  receive  it  with  profound  respect.  And  here  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the 
office  of  reason  in  reference  to  a  revelation,  is  not  to  discuss  its  contents,  to  try 
them  by  its  own  standard,  and  to  approve  or  disapprove,  as  they  agree  or  6m* 
agree  with  it ;  for  this  would  be  to  treat  it  as  if  it  were  not  a  revelation,  at 
the  moment  when  we  acknowledge  it  to  be  such,  or  to  insinuate  that  the  word 
of  God,  although  known  to  be  his  word,  is  not  entitled  to  credit,  unless  it  be 
supported  by  independent  proof.  The  sole  province  of  reason  is  to  examine 
the  evidence  exhibited,  to  shew  that  it  is  his  w<Hd,  and  to  investigate  its  mean- 
ing by  the  rules  which  are  used  in  determining  the  sense  of  any  other  book. 
These  preliminaries  being  setded,  the  state  of  mind  which  a  revelation  de- 
mands is  fidth,  implidt  fiuth,  to  the  exdusien  of  doubts  and  objections ;  the 
subjection  of  our  understandings  to  the  authcnrity  of  God,  entire  submission 
to  the  dictates  of  infinite  wisdom.  The  reason  is,  that  his  testimcmy  supplies 
the  place  of  all  other  evidence.  Our  senses  are  here  of  no  service,  because 
the  subjects  revealed  are  past  and  future,  invisible  and  spirituaL  Our  reason 
furnishes  no  data  firom  which  they  can  be  deduced,  because  they  belong  to  a 
supernatural  order  of  things,  which  mere  reason  was  not  intended  to  contem- 
plate. But  if  human  testimony  convinces  us  of  the  truth  of  many  things, 
which  we  have  not  seen,  and  have  no  means  of  proving,  the  testimony  of 
God  is  the  ground  of  the  highest  assurance.  There  may  be  doctrines  in  rev- 
elation whidi  are  new  and  strange,  which  we  in  vain  attempt  to  comprehend, 
which  are  at  variance  with  our  previous  conceptions,  and  the  common  notions 
of  mankind.  But  the  difficulty  which  we  feel  in  assenting  to  such  doctrines, 
should  3rield  to  the  reflection,  that  they  are  attested  by  Him  whose  understand- 
ing is  infinite,  while  ours  is  bounded  by  very  narrow  limits ;  and  that  they 
relate  to  subjects,  of  which  a  small  portion  of  humility  might  make  us  sensible 
that  we  are  not  competent  judges;  his  nature,  and  counseb,  and  dispensations. 
On  attentively  perusing  the  Scriptures,  we  find,  that  although  they  consist  of 
many  books,  which  were  composed  in  different  ages,  and  by  persons  of  diffisr- 
ent  habits  and  tempers,  they  harmonise  in  their  views  and  statements,  and  no  real 
eontradiotion  has  been  discovered.  We  find  also  that  the  historical  ports  of  them 
are  confirmed  by  other  authentic  records,  and  that  the  doctrines  and  precepts,  as 
far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  are  agreeable  to  the  purest  dictates  of  reason.  Having 
these  evidenoea  of  their  truthy  we  are  bound  in  reason  to  belie  ve,  that  Uiose  artidee 
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which  are  inysterions  and  incomprehensible,  are  equally  tme,  and  appear  anch  to 
beings  of  superior  understanding.  Candour  would  require,  that  if  a  book  were 
distinguished  by  the  justness  of  its  sentiments  and  the  accuiTacy  of  its  details  so 
far  as  we  could  read  it,  we  should  believe  that  it  maintained  the  same  charac- 
ter Uiroughout,  although  the  remaining  portions  of  its  contents  were  written 
in  a  language  which  we  did  not  understand,  or  were  so  obliterated  that  we 
could  not  fully  make  out  the  sense  of  the  AuOior.  Nothing  is  more  equitable 
in  such  a  case«  than  to  judge  of  what  is  unknown  from  what  we  do  know. 
The  ascertained  truth  of  some  parts  of  Scripture,  is  a  voucher  for  the  truth  of 
other  parts,  which  we  have  been  prevented  from  subjecting  to  the  same  test. 
At  the  same  time,  this  is  only  a  subsidiary  argument ;  and  we  should  remem- 
ber that  we  have  the  highest  evidence  for  the  truth  of  every  part,  in  the  testi- 
mony of  God  himself.  The  whole  proceeds  from  the  same  source ;  and  the 
most  exact  and  learned  inquiries  have  terminated  in  establishing  their  entire 
credibility,  and  demonstrating  that  the  Bible  is  the  only  book  on  which  we  can 
depend  for  information  respecting  the  nature  and  government  of  God,  the  con- 
duct we  should  pursue,  and  the  hopes  which  we  may  entertain.  '*  All  Scrip- 
ture is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof, 
for  correction,  for  mstmction  in  righteousness ;  that  the  man  of  God  may  be 

Krfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  every  good  work."  "  The  words  of  tlie 
)rd  are  pure  words,  as  silver  tried  in  a  furnace  of  earth,  purified  seven  times."* 

Besides  those  declarations  by  which  knowledge  is  communicated,  there  are 
engagements  virith  men  into  which  God  has  entered  by  pledging  his  word  for 
good  or  evil,  according  to  their  conduct.  His  truth  in  relation  to  these  is  pro- 
perly called  faithfulness,  and  comes  to  be  considered  in  the  second  place.  The 
obvious  division  of  them  is  into  promises  and  threatenings. 

God  is  faithful  in  his  promises.  They  are  expressive  of  an  intention  to  be- 
stow the  blessings  exhibited,  and  wiH  be  performed  to  those  who  have  a  claim 
to  them :  **  Faithful  is  he  who  hath  promised,  who  also  will  do  it"  To  pre- 
Tent  misapprehension  and  to  obviate  objections,  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that 
the  promises  are  distinguishable  into  two  classes,  absolute  and  conditional. 
An  absolute  promise  is  one,  the  performance  of  which  is  suspended  upon  no 
condition,  and  is  to  be  expected  solely  from  the  faithfulness  of  the  prom« 
iser.  It  is  significant  of  God*s  determinate  purpose  to  bestow  some  blessings 
or  to  bring  to  pass  some  event  pregnant  with  good.  The  failure  «f  such  a  pro- 
mise would  imply  a  direct  violation  of  truth :  "  But  God  is  nol  8  man  that  he 
should  lie ;  neither  the  son  of  man  that  he  should  repent ;  hath  he  said,  and  shall 
he  not  do  it  ?  or  hath  he  spoken,  and  shall  he  not  m  Ae  it  good  ?"t  Of  this  nature 
was  the  promise  of  a  Saviour,  which  fiowed  from  his  sovereign  love,  and  did  not 
depend  upon  the  conduct  of  men.  It  was  therefore  performed  at  the  appointed 
season,  although  the  nations  of  the  world  had  for  ages  provoked  him  by  their 
idolatry  and  their  other  crimes,  and  among  the  Jews  faith  could  hardly  be 
found  when  the  Messiah  appeared.  Of  this  nature  too,  was  the  promise  to 
him  of  a  spiritual  seed,  in  consequence  of  which  those  who  are  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins  are  quickened  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  who  begins  to  operate 
upon  them  when  they  are  unworthy  of  his  care,  and  instead  of  soliciting  his 
agency,  are  disposed  to  resist  it.  Other  promises  are  conditional ;  I  mean  that 
they  suppose  some  action  or  course  of  action  as  necessarily  preceding  the 
performance,  some  previous  state  of  mind  in  the  person  upon  whom  the  bles- 
sing is  to  be  bestowed.  The  promise  of  salvation  is  not  made  to  all  who  hear 
the  gospel,  but  to  those  alone  who  believe  it.  There  is  a  difierence  between 
the  publication  and  the  making  of  a  promise.  The  publication  simply  and 
generally  announces  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  promise ;  the  making  of  it 
respects  individuals,-  and  dedarss  that  upon  them  &e  promised  good  will  be 
•  d  Tim.  m.  16.    Pf.  idi.  6.  t  Numb.  wii.  19. 
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bestowed.  The  promiae  of  salvation  is  published  to  all,  bat  the  persons  to 
whom  it  is  made  are  specified  in  the  following  words,  "  He  that  believeth  shall 
be  saved."*  From  zeal  for  the  doetrine  of  free  grace,  some  have  been  be- 
trayed into  the  mistake  of  representing  the  promises  in  general  as  absolute, 
and  have  not  attended  to  the  difficolty  in  which  they  involve  themselves.  If 
their  view  of  the  promises  were  correct,  every  man  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressed, would  have  a  claim  to  salvation,  as  a  promise  of  pardon  to  all  the 
criminals  in  a  kingdom  would  entitle  them  all  to  Ufe  and  liberty.  It  is  idle  to 
say,  that  they  will  all  be  saved  if  they  believe ;  for  this  is  to  retract  what  has 
been  affirmed,  or  rather  is  to  maintain  a  self-contradictory  proposition,  that  the 
promise  is  at  once  absolute  and  conditional.  If  God  had  promised  to  save  all 
men,  without  specifying  any  condition,  or  term,  or  qualification,  or  previous 
state  of  mind,  his  faithfulness  would  require  that  they  should  be  all  saved  with- 
out a  single  exception.  But  a  conditional  promise  may  not  be  performed 
without  any  impeachment  of  his  truth,  since  the  cause  of  its  non-performance 
is  not  a  failure  on  his  part,  but  on  the  part  of  men.  The  Israelites  who  came 
out  of  Egypt,  were  not  admitted  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  into  which  God  had 
promised  to  conduct  them.  Had  he  changed  his  intention  ?  Had  he  recalled 
his  wo**d  ?  No ;  but  they  had  proved  a  disobedient  and  ungrateful  race,  and  so 
had  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  inheritance.  **  AAer  the  number  of  the  days  in  which 
ye  searched  the  land,  even  forty  days,  each  day  for  a  year,  shall  ye  bear  your 
iniquities,  even  forty  years ;  and  ye  shall  know  my  breach  of  promise.*'!  An 
apostle  referring  to  this  case  says,  '*  We  see  that  they  could  not  enter  in  be- 
cause of  unbelief.  Let  us  therefore  fear,  lest  a  promise  being  left  us  of  enter- 
ing into  his  rest,  any  of  you  should  seem  to  come  short  of  it."} 

Examples  of  the  faithfulness  of  God  in  performing  his  promises,  are  fre- 
quent in  die  history  of  the  saints.  They  are  recorded  in  Scripture  for  his 
honour,  and  as  an  encouragement  to  faith.  We  see  him  fulfilling  his  word  at 
the  appointed  time.  The  promise  of  the  Messiah  was  made  immediately  af- 
ter the  fall,  and  was  renewed  on  dififerent  occasions ;  but  there  was  an  interval 
t>f  four  thousand  years  before  the  seed  of  the  woman  appeared  to  bruise  the 
head  of  the  serpent.  '<  When  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come,  God  sent 
forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman^  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem  them  that 
were  under  the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons."$  The  des- 
cendants of  Abraham  were  long  strangers  in  Canaan  and  slaves  in  £^gypt ;  but 
the  promise  by  which  they  had  been  sustained  did  not  fail,  and  the  prefixed 
time  of  their  deliverance  was  punctually  observed.  '*  And  it  came  to  pass  at 
the  end  of  the  four  hundred  and  thirty  years,  even  the  self  same  day  it  came 
to  pass,  that  all  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  went  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt."!  These 
instances  enforce  the  exhortation,  '*  The  vision  is  yet  for  an  appointed  time, 
but  at  the  end  it  shall  speak  and  not  lie ;  though  it  tarry,  wait  for  it ;  because 
it  will  surely  come,  it  will  not  tarry."1f  We  see,  besides,  m  the  history  of  the 
saints,  the  Almighty  fulfilling  his  worid  when  obstacles  insurmountable  by  hu- 
man power  and  wisdom  stood  in  the  way,  and  realizing  the  hopes  of  his  peo- 
ple when  all  circumstances  seemed  to  justify  despair.  The  case  of  Abraham 
furnishes  a  striking  illustration.  A  son  was  promised  to  him  by  Sarah,  who 
was  barren ;  but  the  time  passed  on  till  both  had  arrived  at  such  an  age,  that 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature  there  could  be  no  hope  of  posterity ;  and  when 
Isaac  was  born,  Sarah  was  ninety,  and  Abraham  was  a  hundred  years  old. 
The  stedfast  faith  of  the  patriarch  while  there  was  not  a  single  thing  to  en- 
courage him,  and  what  was  improbable  at  first  had  become  physically  impos- 
sible, was  truly  wonderful,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  in  the  highest 
terms  of  commendation :  *'  He  was  strong  in  faith,  giving  glory  to  God."** 

•  Maifc  xvL  16.  t  Numb.  siv.  34.  ±  Heb.  Ui.  19.  It.  L  |  Gal.  It.  4, 5. 

|S](od.xU.41.  tHab.ii.3.  *•  Rom.  iv.  90. 
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Hearen  and  earth  may  pass  away,  but  his  word  shall  not  pass  away.  If  ordi- 
nary means  will  not  suffice,  miracles  will  be  wrought  that  his  declared 
purpose  may  be  accomplished.  We  may  therefore  confidently  expect,  that  his 
other  promises  respecting  the  church,  and  the  interests  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  it  in  this  world  and  the  next,  will  be  performed  with  the  same  punctu- 
ality, and  that  "  there  shall  not  fail  one  good  word  of  all  that  the  Lord  our  God 
hath  spoken." 

Again,  God  is  faithful  in  his  threatenings,  or  his  denunciations  of  evil  against 
the  transgressors  of  his  law.  His  faithfulness  in  respect  of  these  implies 
these  two  things ;  his  intention  to  inflict  the  evil  denounced,  and  the  actual 
infliction  of  it  if  no  just  cause  occur  to  prevent  it.  The  same  distinction,  how- 
ever, is  necessary,  which  we  made  when  speaking  of  the  promises.  These 
threatenings  must  be  considered  as  absolute  or  conditional ;  as  absolute,  when 
they  express  the  unalterable  purpose  of  God  to  punish  the  guilty ;  as  condi- 
tional, when  they  express  his  purpose  to  punish  hypothetically,  or  on  the  sup- 
position of  continued  disobedience  and  final  impenitence.  Of  the  former,  we 
have  examples  in  the  case  of  the  rebellious  Israelites,  who  were  doomed  to 
perish  in  the  wilderness ;  in  the  case  of  the  Amalekites,  concerning  whom  the 
Most  High  declared  with  an  oath,  that  he  would  utterly  put  out  their  remem- 
brance from  under  heaven ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  antichristian  Church,  which 
is  irremediably  devoted  to  destruction.  In  none  of  these  cases  was  room  left 
for  repentance  on  the  part  of  God,  or  of  the  objects  of  his  wrath.     An  exam- 

Jle  of  conditional  threatening  is  found  in  the  history  of  Nineveh.  When 
onah  proclaimed  in  its  streets,  ''  Yet  forty  days,  and  Nineveh  shall  be  over- 
thrown/' no  condition  was  expressed ;  but  it  appears  from  the  event  to  have 
been  implied,  that  the  doom  of  the  city  would  be  suspended  by  the  repentance 
of  the  inhabitants.  God  himself  has  taught  us  to  account  upon  die  same 
principle  for  other  threatenings  which  are  not  executed.  '*  At  what  instant  I 
shall  speak  concerning  a  nation,  and  concerning  a  kingdom,  to  pluck  up,  and 
to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy ;  if  that  nation,  against  whom  I  have  pronounced, 
turn  from  their  evil,  I  will  repent  of  the  evil  that  I  thought  to  do  unto  them.*'* 
To  the  same  class  of  threatenings  belong  those  which  are  directed  against  sin- 
ners living  under  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel.  It  is  evident  that  they  are 
only  conditional  declarations  of  God's  intention  to  punish  them  ;  for  the  guil- 
ty are  provided  with  the  means  of  escape,  and  many  through  faith  in  Christ 
obtain  the  pardon  of  their  sins.  Hence,  although  it  is  certain  that  every  sin 
deserves  eternal  condemnation,  and  final  perdition  of  the  hearers  of  the  gos- 
pel is  ascribed  to  unbelief,  because  it  is  a  rejection  of  the  offer  of  mercy. 
**  He  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth 
npon  him."t  But  althou^  the  faithfulness  of  God  does  not  require  the  execu- 
tion of  his  threatenings  when  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  character  and 
conduct  of  men,  it  does  require  that  &ey  should  be  executed  when  circum- 
stances continue  the  same.  His  denunciations  are  not  vain  terrors,  intended 
to  keep  us  in  awe,  but  which  a  man  of  courage  may  disregard  with  impunity. 
The  day  of  retribution  will  demonstrate  how  presumptuous  are  the  hopes  of 
the  guilty ;  and  their  state  in  the  world  to  come  will  be  a  solemn  and  impres- 
sive testimony  to  all  intelligent  creatures,  that  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are 
righteous  and  true  *'  When  he  that  heareth  the  words  of  this  curse,  shall 
bless  himself  in  his  heart,  saying,  I  shall  have  peace,  though  I  walk  in  the 
imagination  of  mine  heart,  to  add  drunkenness  to  thirst ;  the  Lord  will  not  spare, 
him ;  but  then  the  anger  of  the  Lord,  and  his  jealousy,  shall  smoke  against 
that  man,  and  all  the  curses  that  are  written  in  his  book  shall  lie  upon  him, 
and  die  Lord  shall  blot  out  his  name  from  under  heaven.":t 

Some  maintain  that  God  ought  to  perform  his  promises,  because  diey  have 
•  Jer.  xviU.  7,  a  f  John  Ui.  96.  t  Dwt  niz.  19,  SO. 
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created  an  expectation,  and  conferred  a  right  to  the  hletaings  promised ;  but 
that  there  is  no  obligation  to  execute  his  threatenings,  because  no  injury  will 
ensue,  but  on  the  contrary  an  unspeakable  advantage*  There  is,  howerer,  a 
fallacy  in  this  argument  It  supposes  that  there  is  no  moral  good  in  truth 
itself,  nothing  in  its  nature  to  make  it  sacred  and  inriolable,  and  that  the  obliga- 
tion to  respect  it  is  resolved  into  utility.  It  confounds  two  things  closely  allied, 
yet  perfectly  distinct,  truth  and  justice ;  and  represents  a  person  as  bound  to 
fulfil  his  word,  not  because  he  has  pledged  it,  but  because  others  have  acquired 
a  right  from  his  engagement,  like  that  of  a  creditor  to  the  payment  of  a 
debt.  But  as  men  ought  to  speak  truth  for  its  own  sake,  and  without  any  res- 
pect to  the  consequences,  wluch  can  be  considered  only  as  motives  to  what 
was  previously  a  duty,  so  God  is  led  by  lus  nature  to  speak  truth,  and  to 
redeem  every  pledge  which  he  has  given,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  his  crea- 
tures, as  from  a  regard  to  himself.  It  is  not  because  men  have  obtained  a 
conventional  right  to  certain  blessings  that  he  will  bestow  them,  but  because 
he  will  not  deny  himself;  and  for  the  same  reason,  he  will  not  fail  to  give 
effect  to  his  denunciations  of  eviL  The  design  of  this  reasoning  is  to  mske 
it  probable,  that  notwithstanding  the  explicit  declaration  of  his  purpose  to  pun- 
ish transgressors,  he  may  relent,  and  suffer  them  to  escape  with  some  tempo- 
rary correction ;  but,  besides  that  the  reasoning  is  founded  on  a  false  principle, 
it  forgets  that  the  threatenings  originated  in  the  justice  of  Qod,  and  conse- 
quently, that  not  to  execute  these  would  be  inconsistent  with  his  essential  rec- 
titude as  well  as  with  his  veracity.  If  truth  were  a  matter  of  expedience,  it 
miffht  yield  to  occasion  and  circumstances,  but  its  character  is  immutability, 
and  it  will  maintain  its  honour  in  the  treatment  of  both  sinners  and  saints. 

Lastly,  God  is  sincere  in  the  admonitions  which  he  addresses  to  men,  in 
his  expostulations,  his  intreaties,  and  his  invitations.  We  find  him  remon- 
strating with  them  for  their  folly  and  wickedness,  warning  them  of  the  conse- 
quences of  sin,  and  beseeching  them  to  embrace  the  offers  of  salvation.  Have 
we  any  reason  to  suspect  that  he  is  not  in  earnest?  Why  should  we  not  give 
the  same  credit  to  him,  which  we  should  give  to  a  person  of  known  integrity 
and  benevolence,  who  spoke  to  us  in  affectionate  tenns,  and  expressed  groat 
solicitude  for  our  welfare  T  It  is  objected  to  his  sincerity  in  this  case,  thai  he 
addresses  himself  to  persons  who,  he  knows  beforehand,  will  pay  no  regaid  to 
his  words,  who  are  in  fact  incapable  of  attending  to  them,  because  they  are  in 
a  state  of  moral  insensibility  and  death,  and  to  whom  he  will  not  give  his 
effectual  grace,  to  awaken  them  to  serious  consideration.  Why  does  he  dis- 
suade them,  it  is  asked,  from  that  which  will  certainly  take  place,  and  express 
a  desire  for  the  salvation  of  those  whom  it  is  not  his  intention  to  save  ?  It 
cannot  be  denied,  that  this  is  a  difficulty  of  which  we  should  endeavour,  if 
possible,  to  obtain  a  solution,  for  the  glory  of  God  as  well  as  for  our  own 
satisfaction.  Let  it  be  <^erved,  that  me  calls,  invitations,  and  intreaties  of 
Scripture  may  be  considered  as  so  many  notices  of  our  duty,  as  intimations  to 
sinners  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  ^m  to  return  to  God  by  repentance,  to  be- 
lieve the  revelation  of  his  grace,  and  to  engage  in  the  work  of  their  salvation. 
As  it  will  not  be  denied  that  this  is  our  duty,  so  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Grod 
may  enforce  it  in  whatever  manner  his  wisdom  judges  to  be  best,  although  he 
knows  that  we  will  not  comply,  because  his  right  to  command  does  not 
depend  upon  our  disposition  or  our  actual  ability  to  obey,  but  upon  the  relation 
in  which  we  stand  to  him  as  his  creatures  and  subjects.  Again,  the  counsels 
and  expostulations  of  Scripture  may  be  considered  as  declarations  of  what  is 
agreeable  to  him,  and  in  this  view  cannot  be  suspected  of  insincerity,  with 
whatever  earnestness  they  are  expressed.  The  obedience  of  all  men  would 
be  pleasing  to  God,  who  necessarily  loves  holiness  and  hates  sin.  Their 
happiness  would  be  as  pleasing  to  him  as  their  holiness,  because  he  is  a  beue- 
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¥oleat  Being,  and  cannot  will  their  misery  abstractly  considered,  or  under  the 
notion  of  an  ultimate  end.  He  has  sworn  by  his  life,  that  he  has  no  pleasure 
in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  rather  that  they  should  turn  to  him  and  live.* 
If  he  does  subject  many  of  them  to  death,  he  is  compelled  to  this  severity  for 
the  honour  of  his  government,  as  a  good  ruler  among  men,,  who  desires  the 
welfare  of  all  under  his  authority,  is  compelled  to  punish  the  breakers  of  the 
law.  In  a  word,  the  design  of  those  parts  of  Scripture  may  be  to  render 
sinners  inexcusable,  to  show  that  their  perdition  is  imputable  to  themselves 
alone.  They  cannot  plead  that  they  were  destitute  of  Uie  means  of  knowing 
their  duty,  that  their  attention  was  not  caUed  to  it,  and  that  motives  of  suffi- 
cient efficacy  were  not  employed  to  excite  them.  It  will  appear  that  the  fault 
was  in  themselves.  Their  own  perverseness  frustrated  the  methods  which 
were  used  for  their  good.  They  were  so  eagerly  bent  upon  sin,  that  no 
obstacles  could  stop  them.  God  had  <lone  much  to  restrain  them,  and  more 
than  he  was  under  uiy  obligation  to  do. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  observations  do  not  meet  the  difficulty  directly,  and 
are  applicable  only  to  a  partial  view  of  it.  It  is  not  denied,  that  in  any  way 
which  he  chooses  God  may  remind  men  of  dieir  duty,  that  their  obedience 
would  be  pleasing  to  him,  and  that  admonitions  and  reproofs  render  the  im- 
penitent inexcusable ;  but  the  perplexing  question  remains  unanswered,  How 
is  the  use  of  means  for  saving  men  consistent  with  a  previous  decree  to  ex- 
dude  them  from  salvation  T  I  am  not  aware  that  the  question  admits  of  an 
answer  perfectly  satisfiictory.  And  what  is  the  reason  ?  Is  it  any  real  opposi- 
tion between  the  decree  of  God,  and  the  call  of  the  gospel  ?  or,  in  other  words, 
is  it  a  fact  that  GU>d  is  insincere  T  No ;  the  cause  is  our  ignorance  of  the  true 
nature  and  relation  of  the  things  which  are  to  be  reconciled.  We  know  little 
9h<Mi  the  decrees  of  God,  much  less  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine ;  and  when 
they  are  the  subject  of  discussion,  we  reason  in  the  dark.  But  we  understand 
what  the  Scriptures  say  respecting  our  duty,  and  the  offer  of  salvation.  Let 
OS  be  content  with  this  knowledge,  which  is  all  diat  is  necessary  for  practice, 
and  permit  no  speculation  upon  a  subject  beyond  our  comprehension  to  inter- 
fere with  our  belief  of  the  Divine  veracity,  which  is  the  only  foundation  of  our 
faith  and  hope.  We  have  full  proof  of  it  in  all  other  cases ;  and  it  is  surely 
reasonable  to  believe,  that  nothing  hinders  us  from  distinctly  perceiving  it  in 
this  ease,  but  our  own  limited  views.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  whether  we 
hold  absolute  or  conditional  decrees,  the  difficulty  is  the  same,  it  being  as  im- 
possible for  the  Arminian  to  reconcile  the  external  call  of  the  word  with  cer- 
tain foreknowledge,  as  it  is  for  the  Calvinistto  demonstrate  its  harmony  with  an 
independent  and  immutable  purpose. 

None  of  those  reasons  which  lead  men  to  deviate  from  truth,  can  have  any 
influence  upon  God. 

Men  sometimes  speak  what  is  not  agreeable  to  truth  from  ignorance,  and  mis- 
conception of  the  subject  of  discourse.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  a  Be- 
ing, whose  knowledge  is  infinite,  is  liable  to  no  misapprehension. 

Men  oflen  tell  lies  for  convenience,  supplying  by  this  expedient  their  want 
of  power,  or  of  other  means  to  accomplish  their  purposes.  Omnipotence 
stands  in  no  need  of  stratagems,  but  goes  straight  forward  to  its  end  ;  it  has 
the  command  of  all  means  which  wisdom  may  deem  it  fit  to  employ,  and  it  can 
always  effect  its  designs  without  them.  It  sometimes  happens  that  men  do  not 
perform  their  promises  from  pure  inability ;  they  want  the  power  which  they 
possessed  when  they  made  them,  or  had  a  reasonable  prospect  of  possessing. 
But  there  are  no  real  obstacles  to  the  performance  of  his  promises ;  they  are 
obstacles  only  in  our  apprehension.  *'  He  quickeneth  the  dead,  and  calleUi  the 
things  which  be  not  as  though  they  were.''    «*  Hast  Uiou  not  known,  hast  thou 

•  £sek.  soUi.  11. 
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not  heard,  that  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth  fainteth  not,  neither  k 
weary  ?"  » 

Men  sometimes  deceive  others  from  malignity,  that  they  may  be  amused 
with  their  errors,  and  derive  an  infernal  pleasure  from  the  disappointment  of 
their  hopes.  Gqd  has  his  creatures  at  absolute  command,  and  could  entangle 
them  in  a  snare  from  which  their  own  sagacity  could  not  extricate  them.  He 
could  confound  their  faculties,  make  them  mistake  imaginations  for  realities, 
and  pronounce  good  to  be  evil,  and  evil  to  be  good;  but  he  will  not  employ 
his  power  for  such  purposes,  although  he  may,  for  the  just  punishment  of  those 
who  receive  not  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  deliver  them  up  to  strong  delusion 
to  believe  a  lie.  He  is  not,  however,  the  author  of  such  delusions,  which  ori- 
ginate in  their  own  minds,  or  in  the  artiiil  representations  of  otheir  wicked  be- 
ings. Men  would  not  be  deceived  if  they  would  commit  themselves  to  his 
direction,  and  attend  to  the  instructions  he  has  given  in  his  word. 

Men  sometimes  deceive  others  from  fickleness  of  disposition.  Sincere 
when  they  make  promises,  they  change  their  intentions ;  and  the  expectations 
which  were  founded  on  the  presumption  of  their  steadiness  are  not  realized* 
Immutability  is  an  attribute  of  God,  immutability  of  counsel  as  well  as  of  na^ 
ture.  No  new  object  or  circumstance  can  occur  to  him ;  but  every  thing  which 
will  exist  at  the  time  when  the  promi9e  is  to  be  performed,  was  foreseen  at  the 
time  when  it  was  made.  **  Known  unto  God  are  all  his  works  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world."  t  He  will  be  of  the  same  mind  to-morrow  as  he  is  to 
day ;  for  '*  he  is  in  one  mind,  and  who  can  turn  him  T"  |  The  promisee 
which  were  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years  ago, 
are  as  sure  a  foundation  of  faith  and  hope  as  they  were  at  the  moment  when 
they  were  first  published  to  the  world. 

No  man,  I  presume,  who  believes  that  there  is  a  God,  will  suppose  him  to 
be  capable  of  falsehood  and  insincerity ;  and  if  objections  are  made,  they  can 
arise  solely  from  certain  statements  of  his  proceedings  in  the  Scriptures.  Some 
of  these  have  been  anticipated  and  answered.  If  the  supposed  contradictions 
in  the  Scriptures  should  be  objected,  it  would  require  more  time  than  can  be  at 
present  afforded,  to  shew  how  they  are  reconciled ;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve, that  if  the  contradictions  were  real,  they  would  prove,  not  that  God  is 
without  veracity,  but  that  the  writings  in  which  they  are  found  falsely  pretend 
to  be  a  Divine  revelation.  But  on  Ae  supposition  that  the  Scriptures  were 
dictated  by  his  Spirit,  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  to  be  made  of  particular  passa- 
ges ?  We  hear  the  prophet  Jeremiah  sa3ring,  '*  O  Lord,  thou  hast  deceived 
me,  and  I  was  deceived :  diou  art  stronger  than  I,  and  hast  prevailed."  $  Ad- 
mitting the  translation  to  be  right,  we  may  consider  the  words  as  the  exclama- 
tion of  a  good  man  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  who  has  met  with  unexpected 
trials,  and  had  hastily  presumed  that  God  would  preserve  him  frt>m  them.  He 
complains  of  being  deceived,  because  his  groundless  expectations  were  disap- 
pointed. But  the  words  may  be  rendered,  '*  thou  hast  persuaded  me,  and  I 
was  persuaded ;"  for  this  is,  in  other  places,  the  sense  of  the  origind  term 
nPA  ;  and  then  Uie  meaning  is,  that  God  had  irresistibly  impelled  him  to  perform 
the  duties  of  his  office,  by  which  he  had  brought  upon  himself  reproach  and 
violence — ^had  impelled  him  contrary  to  his  own  resolution  to  desist.  Accord- 
ingly he  adds,  *'  Then  I  said,  I  will  not  make  mention  of  him,  nor  speak  any 
more  in  his  name :  but  his  word  was  in  my  heart  as  a  burning  fire  in  my  bones, 
and  I  was  weary  with  forbearing,  and  I  would  not  stay."  y  By  another  pro- 
phet, God  is  represented  as  sending  a  lying  spirit  to  be  in  the  mouth  of  the 
prophets  of  Ahab,  and  as  saying,  **  Thou  shalt  persuade  him,  and  prevail  also 
go  forth  and  do  so."  %    But  Mic 


Micaiah  is  relating  a  vision,  in  the  interpretation 

t  Acts  XV.  18.  1  Job  xziii.  IS. 

i  Jer.  ZJL  7.  i  ItMd.  9.  f  1  Kiii|i  zziL  33. 
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of  whidi  erery  part  of  the  descriptioii  is  not  literally  understood,  and  the 
general  design  is  alone  to  be  considered.  God  is  often  said  to  do  what  he  only- 
permits  to  l^  done.  It  is  evident  that  nothing  more  was  intended  than  to  ad- 
monish Ahab  that  his  prophets,  who  encouraged  him  to  go  to  Ramoth-Gilead 
to  battle^  were  deceiving  him  with  the  promise  of  victory ;  and  this  admonition 
so  plainly  expressed,  this  notice  beforehand,  is  a  proof  that  God  had  no  imme- 
diate concern  in  deceiving  him.  As  God  is  said  to  have  directed  the  Israelites 
to  borrow  jewels  from  the  Egyptians,  which  were  not  to  be  returned,  and  bor- 
rowing implies  a  promise  to  restore,  it  may  seem  that  he  authorised  deceit  in 
this  instance.  But  the  difficulty  arises  from  a  mistranslation,  for  the  ivord  S  m  v, 
rendered  to  6orrou?,  signifies  simply  to  ask.  He  merely  directed  the  Israelites 
to  ask  these  things  from  the  Egyptians,  and  disposed  the  latter  to  comply  with 
their  request  by  his  secret  iniuence  upon  their  minds,  as  Moses  informs  us  in 
these  words :  **  And  the  Lord  gave  the  people  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, so  that  they  lent  unto  them  such  Uiings  as  they  required,  and  they  spoU- 
ed  the  Egyptians."  *^  The  only  question  which  arises  out  of  this  case,  relates 
to  the  justice  of  the  transaction ;  and  of  this  there  will  be  no  doubt,  if  we 
reflect  diat  all  human  property  being  the  gift  of  God,  he  may  transfer  it  from 
one  to  another  according  to  lus  pleasure,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs,  or 
by  a  miraculous  interference ;  and  that,  when  the  Israelites  were  enriched  at  the 
expense  of  the  Egyptians,  ^ey  only  recovered  the  wages  of  the  long  and  la- 
borious services  which  they  had  performed  for  the  benefit  of  that  people,  and 
of  which  die  due  recompense  had  been  luthterto  withheld.  It  was  right  that 
they  should  be  put  in  possession  of  a  part  of  the  wealth  which  their  industry 
had  so  eminently  contributed  to  produce ;  and  if  more  fell  to  their  share  than 
was  strictly  due,  the  Egyptians  were  compelled  to  atone  in  this  manner  for 
their  injustice. 


LECTURE  XXVII. 

ON  GOi). 

HU  HoUnefli — ^Meanioc  of  this  term  in  Scripture — Definition  of  Hdinemi  Initance»  of  iti  display 
In  Ood* s  Wnriu  and  DIspensatione — General  ReflectionB  firom  the  preceding  ReTiew  of  hia 
Altributet,  on  the  Incomprehenabilitjr,  AU-aaffidency,  and  Soreieignty  of  God. 

• 
In  Scripture,  holiness  is  often  attributed  to  God ;  and  there  are  some  peon* 
liarities  attending  it,  of  which  it  will  be  proper  to  take  notice  in  the  introduc- 
tory part  of  this  lecture.  He  is  said  to  be  glorious  in  holiness,  as  if  it  consti- 
tnted  the  distinguished  excellence  of  his  nature,  and  di^sed  a  lustre  over  his 
edier  perfections.  He  swears  by  his  holiness,  and  thus  holds  it  out  as  the  invi- 
olable pledge  for  the  truth  of  his  promises,  the  most  complete  security  that  they 
shall  be  punctually  performed.  It  is  brought  forward  to  enforce  his  commands, 
to  guard  his  institutions  against  profanation  and  pollution,  and  to  excite  us  to  a 
watchful  care  of  our  thoughts,  and  words,  and  actions.  It  is  represented  as 
impressed  upon  all  his  works  and  dispensations,  which  are  thus  rendered  both 
amiable  and  Tenerable.  It  was  singled  out  as  the  subject  of  praise  by  the 
seraphim  who  surrounded  the  throne  of  Jehovah,  when  he  appeared  in  the  tem- 
ple to  the  prophet  Isaiah ;  and  its  solemn  effect  upon  them  and  upon  him,  is 
too  memorable  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.    ^*  In  the  year  that  king  Uzziah 
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died,  I  saw  the  Lord  sittiiig  upon  a  throne,  high  and  liAed  up,  and  his  train  fill- 
ed the  temple.  Ahove  it  stood  the  seraphim :  each  one  had  six  wings ;  with 
twain  he  covered  his  face,  and  with  twain  he  covered  his  feet,  and  with  twain 
he  did  fly.  And  one  cried  unto  another,  and  said.  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord 
of  hosts ;  the  whole  earth  is  fiill  of  his  glory.  And  the  posts  of  the  door  mov- 
ed at  tlie  voice  of  him  that  cried,  and  the  house  was  filled  with  smoke.  Th^n 
said  I,  Woe  is  me,  for  I  am  undone ;  beeause  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  Ijps,  and 
I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a  people  of  unclean  lips :  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  the 
King,  the  Lord  of  hosts.'^* 

The  terms  holy  and  holiness  bear  a  variety  of  senses  in  Scripture,  which  it 
is  not  necessary  at  present  to  enumerate.  There  is  oneaense  which  is  worthy 
of  attention,  because  it  frequently  occurs.  When  applied  to  God,  holy  seems 
to  signify  august  and  venerable ;  and  this  is  the  meaning  in  more  cases  than  we 
are  apt  to  suppose,  perhaps  not  much  seldomer  than  it  denotes  purity,  which  is 
the  idea  commonly  attached  to  it.  I  know  not  whether  the  passage  quoted 
above  may  be  considered  as  an  example,  but  Jehovah  appears  to  be  pronounced 
thrice  holy,  because  he  was  seated  upon  a  lofty  throne,  was  attended  by  the 
noblest  creatures  in  the  universe  as  his  ministers,  and  his  ^ory  was  disj^ayed 
in  every  region  of  the  earth.  When  the  Psalmist  pronounces  his  name  ta  be 
'*  holy  and  reverend,"  t  the  second  epithet  may  be  understood  to  be  explanatory 
of  the  first ;  and  when  he  says,  that  *'  his  holy  arm  hath  gotten  him  the  vic- 
tory," {  there  is  no  direct  reference  to  moral  excellence,  but  to  majestic  force, 
to  irresistible  power.  The  command  to  *'  sanctify  the  Lord,"  is  a  command 
to  treat  him  with  all'  the  reverence  which  is  due  to  his  transcendent  greatness, 
and  is  thus  explained  by  Isaiah :  '*  Sanctify  the  Lord  God  of  hosts  himself, 
and  let  him  be  jour  fear,  and  let  him  be  your  dread."  %  He  js  a  being  separa- 
ted or  distinguished  from  all  other  beings  by  his  infinite  excellence,  as  sacred 
things  are  separated  from  such  as  were  common ;  possessed  of  every  perfection 
inteUectuai  and  moral,  in  the  highest  possible  degree,  and  therefore  entitled  to 
the  most  profound  veneration  of  angels  and  men.  His  name  should  never  be 
mentioned  but  with  awe ;  and  our  whole  conduct  should  testify  that  we  are  deeply 
sensible  of  his  presence,  and  that  there  is  nothing  which  we  are  so  anxious  to 
obtain  as  his  favour,  nothing  which  we  so  much  dread  as  his  displeasure. 

While  the  holiness  of  Goa  does  certainly  suggest,  in  many  instances,  the  idea 
of  greatness  or  majesty,  which  is  an  object  of  fear  rather  than  love,  it  is  not 
less  certain  that  it  is  expressive,  in  other  instances,  of  the  purity  of  his  nature. 
This  is  obviously  the  meaning  of  the  concrete  term  in  the  following  passage : 
"As  he  which  hafti  called  you  is  holy,  so  be  ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  con- 
versation ;  because  it  is  written,  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy."  0  There  would 
be  no  force  in  the  exhortation,  if  the  holiness  ascribed  to  God  were  not  of  the 
same  nature  with  that  required  from  us,  for  the  one  is  referred  to  as  idie  reason 
and  the  pattern  of  the  other.  Hence,  when  we  call  God  holy,  we  mean  that 
there  are  in  his  nature  certain  moral  qualities  or  principles,  analogous  to  those 
on  account  of  which  men  are  pronounced  to  be  virtuous  or  holy ;  that  he  is 
perfectly  pure,  free  from  the  slightest  taint  of  pollution ;  that  his  will  is  always 
conformable  to  the  rectitude  of  his  nature,  so  &at  sin  is  the  invariable  object  of 
his  hatred,  and  righteousness  the  invariable  object  of  his  approbation.  His 
holiness  has  beeu  defined  to  be  '*  that  virtue  or  perfection,  by  which  he  wills 
And  approves  whatever  is  conformable  to  his  essence  and  perfections,,  and  dis- 
^ppjroves  and  rejects  whatever  is  contrary ;  or  that  perfection  which  determines 
^im  to  dg  notlpng  which  is  not  worthy  of  himself,  and  to  sufier  nothing  in  his 
creatures  which  has  not  the  same  character,  ^at  is,  to  prevent  it  by  his  grace, 
or  to  punish  it  by  his  justice." 

Tl^e  ,holines9  of  God  in  conunonly  represented  as  a  perfection  as  distinct  from 
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the  other  praperties  of  his  nature  as  wisdom,  power,  and  immutability  are  from 
each  other.  But  this  I  apprehend  is  a  mistake,  and  has  led  to  the  use  of  words 
without  any  precise  idea  annexed  to  them.  Holiness  is  a  complex  term,  which 
does. not  express  a  particular  attribute,  but  the  general  character  of  God  as  re- 
sulting from  his  moral  attributes.  The  holiness  of  a  man  is  not  a  distinct  qual- 
ity frmn  his  virtuous  dispositions,  but  signifies  the  state  of  his  mind  and  heart 
.  as  influenced  by  these.  When  we  proceed  to  analyse  his  holiness,  or  to  shew 
in  what  it  consists,  we  say  that  he  is  a  devout  man,  a  man  of  integrity,  a  man 
of  humanity,  a  man  faitliiul  to  his  engagements,  and  conscientious  in  all  his 
relative  duties ;  a  man  who  abhors  sin,  and  abstains  from  the  very  appearance 
of  it.  The  holiness  of  God  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  something  diflerent  from 
the  moral  excellencies  of  his  nature  which  Were  formerly  illustrated,  but  is  the 
general  term  under  which  these  particulars  are  comprehended.  To  call  God 
holy,  is  to  affirm,  that  he  renders  to  his  creatures  their  due,  and  governs  them 
by  laws  adapted  to  their  nature  and  relations ;  that  he  is  flill  of  benevolence, 
and  takes  pleasure  in  communicating  happiness  to  the  proper  objects  of  his 
goodness ;  that  he  deals  sincerely  with  them,  and  never  amuses  them  with  fal- 
kcious  hopes,  nor  terrifies  them  with  imaginary  fears.  As  a  just  Being,  he 
abhors  fraud,  robbery,  oppression,  every  infraction  of  the  rights  of  one  man  by 
another,  and  every  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  his  due  ;  as  a  good  Being,  he  ab- 
hors selfishness,  hard-heartedness,  malignity,  cruelty,  and  aU  the  thoughts,  and 
words,  and  deeds,  which  are  contrary  to  charity ;  as  a  God  of  truth,  he  abhors 
falsehood,  perjury,  treachery,  calumny,  and  in  short,  every  species  of  deceit. 
As  a  holy  Being,  he  loves  every  thing  which  is  conformable  to  his  law,  and 
hates  every  thing  which  ia  contrary  to  it.  **  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no 
darkness  at  aU."  *  His  nature  is  pure  as  that  fluid  when  it  issues  from  its 
source.  Sin  is  as  ofiensive  to  him  as  a  disgusting  taste  is  to  our  palate,  or  a 
loathsome  object  is  to  our  eye.  <*  He  is  of  purer  eyes  than  \o  behold  evil,  and 
he  cannot  look  upon  iniquity.''  t 

Reflection  will  convince  us,  that  this  view  of  the  holiness  of  God  is  correct 
It  may  be  objected,  that  it  is  sometimes  distinguished  from  the  moral  perfec- 
tions of  which  it  has  been  said  to  be  the  sum.  In  particular  it  is  distinguished 
from  justice  in  the  following  words :  "  The  Lord  is  righteous  in  aU  his  ways, 
and  holy  in  all  his  works."!  But  those  who  have  attended  to  the  nature  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  know  that  it  consists  of  parallelisms,  or  corresponding  lines, 
of  which  the  second,  in  many  cases,  conveys  the  same  idea  with  the  first,  but 
in  terms  somewhat  varied.  Hence  the  righteousness  or  justice  of  God  in  the 
first  part  of  this  sentence,  is  his  holiness  in  the  second ;  and  the  only  difler- 
ence  is,  that  in  the  latter  a  more  general  term  is  employed.  We  cannot  go 
over  all  the  passages  in  which  these  terms  occur ;  but  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  shew,  that  the  distinction  between  them  is  thfi'l  between  a  part  and  the  whole. 
Holiness,  then,  is  the  general  name  for  the  moral  excellence  of  the  Divine 
nature ;  and  for  this  reason,  I  have  deferred  the  consideration  of  it  till  I  had  illus- 
trated its  constituent  parts,  justice,  goodness^  and  truth.  Whatever  may  be 
resolved  into  these  principles  God  loves  and  requires ;  whatever  is  contrary 
to  them  he  hates  and  forbids.  Holiness  in  men  and  angels  is  agreeable  to  him ; 
between  his  nature  and  sin  there  is  an  eternal  repugnance. 

The  holiness  of  God  is  manifested  in  his  works  and  dispensations. 

It  was  displa3red  in  the  formation  of  man.  He  was  not  only  made  a  living 
soul,  and  endowed  with  intellectual  powers,  but  there  was  impressed  upon  him 
the  image  of  his  Maker,  consisting  in  the  perfect  rectitude  of  his  mind,  in  the 
order  and  harmony  of  hiis  faculties,  in  pure  and  heavenly  affections.  The  ray 
is  bright  as  the  sun  from  which  it  emanates ;  and  man,  when  he  came  from  the 
hands  of  his  Creator,  was  lesplendent  with  the  glory  of  his  moral  excellence. 
•  1  John  L  5.  t  Hab.  t  la.  J  ?••  air.  17. 
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There  was  not  any  weakness  in  his  constitationf  any  inegnlarity  of  desire,  any 
proneness  to  sin,  as  some  blasphemers  of  the  works  of  God  have  afliirmea. 
His  appetites  were  not  at  war  with  reason,  and  struggling  to  get  free  from  like 
restraints  which  it  imposed :  there  was  a  law  in  his  mind,  to  which  all  his  in- 
ternal and  external  movements  were  conformable.  *'  God  made  man  upright."* 
The  state  in  which  he  found  himself  at  his  creation,  he  might  have  retained* 
His  moral  ability  was  sufficient  for  all  his  purposes.  He  mi|^t  be  tempted,  biH 
there  was  no  principle  within  him  which  could  co-operate  widi  temptation,  and 
facilitate  its  success ;  and  when  he  was  actually  exposed  to  a  trial,  his  Maker 
did  not  abandon  him,  but  upheld  in  their  integrity  those  powers  which  fitted 
him  for  resistance,  and  by  the  due  exercise  of  which  he  would  hare  triumphed. 
To  suppose  that  his  power  was  not  adequate  to  his  circumstances,  or  that  it 
was  withdrawn  or  impaired,  would  be  to  make  God  the  author  of  sin.  The 
fall  of  man  was  not  owing  to  the  want  of  any  thing  which  God  ou^t  to  have 
done  for  him.  He  yielded  to  solicitation,  not  bec»ise  his  unde^tanding  was 
not  sufficiently  acute  to  detect  the  sophistry  of  his  adversary,  or  because  the 
sensitive  part  of  his  nature  was  too  strong  for  the  rational.  His  compliance  in 
either  of  these  cases  would  have  been  necessary,  and  therefore  not  culpable. 
He  yielded  because  he  attended  to  the  temptation  alone,  and  disregarded  the  con- 
siderations which  would  have  counteracted  its  influence.  Man  was  less  than 
nothing  in  comparison  of  God ;  but  he  was  a  point  which  reflected  a  beam  of 
the  sun,  a  diamond  resplendent  with  light  Hence  he  was  the  crown  and  glory 
of  this  lower  world,  as  angels  were  of  the  superior  regions.  When  God 
had  finished  his  workis,  they  were  all  perfect,  all  worthy  of  their  audior,  and 
he  pronounced  them  to  be  good.  Sin  was  known  only  as  a  possible  evil, 
which  might  enter  and  mar  their  bean^. 

Let  us  take  a  view  of  the  law  which  was  given  to  man  at  his  creation,  and 
we  shall  be  furnished  with  an  additional  manifestation  of  the  holiness  of  God. 
Its  design  was  to  retain  him  in  a  state  of  purity  and  innocence,  by  the  proposal 
of  such  considerations  as  were  calculated  to  operate  upon  his  rational  nature. 
While  it  impressed  him  with  a  sense  of  duty,  it  stimulated  him  to  obedience 
by  the  prospect  of  reward,  and  opposed  to  the  temptations  which  might  assail 
mm  the  fear  of  punishment  In  the  placing  of  man  under  a  law,  thus  strength- 
ened by  promises  and  threatenings,  we  see  a  proof  both  of  God's  care  of  lum, 
and  of  his  regard  to  holiness,  the  interests  of  which  he  took  measures  at  this 
early  period  to  promote ;  for  the  law,  in  the  language  of  Theology,  was  con- 
created  with  man ;  that  is,  the  knowledge  of  it  was  communicated  to  his  mind, 
and  a  sense  of  its  authority  was  impressed  upon  his  heart,  in  the  first  moment 
of  his  existence.  He  was  not  suflered  to  live  for  a  day  or  an  hour  without  a 
moral  rule ;  and  the  first  exercise  of  his  faculties  was  an  act  of  obedience. 
The  holiness  of  God  appears  not  only  in  the  general  design  of  the  law,  but  also 
in  the  nature  of  its  precepts.  It  is  not  a  code  of  arbitrary  prescriptions,  which 
require  minute  and  cautious  attention,  but  do  not  improve  the  heart ;  it  is  not 
a  system  accommodated  to  the  wishes  and  inclinations  of  man,  and  compensa- 
ting slight  restraints  by  general  indulgence ;  it  is  a  strict,  unvarying  rule,  en- 
joining die  observance  of  every  thing  true,  and  just,  and  lovely,  and  of  good 
ireport  Its  tendency  is'  to  produce  m  us,  according  to  our  measure,  the  same 
moral  excellence  which  is  the  glory  of  our  Maker.  It  is  a  representation  of 
the  holiness  of  his  nature ;  and  when  impressed  upon  the  soul,  stamps  it  with 
his  image,     He  who  loves  and  obeys  this  law,  is  an  imitator  ojf  God. 

The  purity  of  the  law  appears  from  its  forbidding  sin  in  all  its  modifications, 
fn  its  most  refined  as  well  as  in  its  grossest  forms ;  the  taint  of  the  mind,  as 
well  as  the  pollution  of  the  body ;  the  secret  approbation  of  sin,  as  well  as  the 
C^ten^  act  ^  the  transient  look  of  desire,  the  almost  unperoeived  irregular  emo« 
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tion.  WhOe  it  commands  ns  to  place  a  guard  upon  the  aVenuea  by  which  temp* 
tation  might  enter,  it  enjoins  the  strictest  care  of  the  heart ;  and  calls  upon  v» 
to  destroy  the  seed  before  it  has  grown.  <*  The  law  is  holy,  and  the  com* 
mandment  holy."  •  Such  it  has  been  shewn  to  be  by  our  Saviour,  who  came 
not  to  promu^te  a  new  law  milder  and  more  adapted  to  the  infirmity  of 
human  nature,  but  to  free  the  old  and  unalterable  law  from  the  loose  inter- 
pretations of  corrupt  men,  who  were  the  professed  teachers  of  religion.  He 
has  taught  us  that  nothing  less  will  satisfy  its  demands  than  perfect  purity ;  and 
that  in  vain  do  we  wash  the  outside  of  the  cup,  if  within  it  be  full  of  unclean- 
ness.  This  is  the  law  which  God  has  given  to  mankind.  It  informs  us  what 
he  is,  and  what  we  ought  to  be  that  we  may  please  him.  **  The  statutes  of 
the  Lord  are  right;  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  is  pure;  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  clean ;  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether^ 
Moreover  by  them  is  thy  servant  warned,  and  in  keeping  them  there  is  a 
great  reward."  t 

If  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  dispensations  of  providence,  we  shall  see* 
further  proofs  of  the  holiness  of  God,  in  the  moral  government  which  he 
exercises  over  mankind,  and  the  means  which  he  employs  to  maintain  the  author- 
ity of  his  law.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  the  first  place,  that  amidst  the  ruin  of 
our  moral  nature  by  the  fall,  there  remain  some  fragments  of  his  image ;  or  at 
Feast,  that  conscience  continues  to  lifl  its  voice  in  favour  of  the  righteousness 
and  goodness  of  his  law,  calls  men  to  the  performance  of  their  duty,  and  pun- 
ishes their  sins  by  remorse  and  fear.  Tlie  operations  of  this  faculty,  both 
when  it  excites  him  to  the  cultivation  of  holiness,  and  when  it  renders  him 
nneasy  for  not  obeying  its  admonitions,  are  an  evidence  that  man  was  created  a 
holy  being,  as  the  faculty  of  reason  proves  that  his  nature  was  originally  in- 
telligent I  may  mention,  in  the  second  place,  the  means  which  have  been 
employed  to  give  more  extensive  and  commanding  authority  to  conscience. 
Such  were  the  precepts  of  morality  which  were  transmitted  from  age  to  aee  by 
tradition,  or  which  thoughtful  and  contemplative  men  in  the  heathen  world  dis- 
covered, and  which  with  all  their  imperfections,  served  in  some  degree  to  set 
bounds  to  the  prevalence  of  vice.  We  add,  that  from  time  to  time  God  raised 
up  among  his  favourite  people,  holy  men  and  prophets  who  republished  his 
neglected  and  almost  forgotten  law,  in  a  manner  fitted  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  most  inconsiderate,  denounced  his  judgments  upon  the  profane  and 
wicked,  and  enforced  obedience  by  strong  and  urgent  motives.  It  is  of  some 
importance  to  take  notice,  in  the  next  place,  of  the  natural  checks  which  he 
has  placed  upon  sin,  and  Uie  natural  encouragements  which  he  has  held  out  to 
the  practice  of  our  duty ;  for  in  these  we  clearly  perceive  his  regard  to  the  in- 
terests of  holiness.  As  he  is  the  Author  of  nature,  of  the  human  constitution^ 
and  of  the  state  of  the  world,  in  which  chance  has  no  place,  but  all  events  are 
ordered  by  his  wisdom,  we  believe  that  the  system  of  things  is  subservient  to 
his  designs.  Now  we  find,  that  men  cannot  commit  sin  without  experiencing 
internal  uneasiness,  exposing  themselves  to  reproach  and  danger,  injuring  their 
health,  and  in  some  cases  involving  themselves  in  temporal  ruin.  Conse- 
quences of  an  opposite  nature  result  from  the  performance  of  duty :  they  en- 
joy peace  of  mind,  are  loved  and  honoured,  and  receive  the  reward  of  industry 
and  temperance  in  health  and  competence,  and  in  a  tranquil  old  age.  In  what 
light  can  we  view  this  natural  order  of  things,  but  as  a  declaration  by  the 
Author  of  nature,  that  virtue  is  pleasing,  and  vice  is  displeasing  to  him ;  that  he  is 
the  friend  of  righteousness  and  the  enemy  of  sin  ?  We  may  collect  his  intentions 
from  his  works  as  well  as  from  revelation,  and  ought  confidently  to  conclude 
that  holiness  is  the  object  of  his  approbation,  when  we  find  good  connected 
with  the  practice,  and  evil  with  ihe  neglect  of  it,  in  the  course  of  his  provi- 
•  Rom.  vii.  13.  t  P^  xix-  &— H. 
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dence.  In  a  word,  the  dispensations  in  which  his  jostioe  has  heen  revealed, 
are  also  manifestations  of  his  holiness,  of  his  infinite  abhorrence  of  sin.  Why 
has  he  acted,  as  if  his  own  works  were  so  oflfensive,  that  he  could  not  bear  to 
look  upon  them,  and  be  delighted  in  destroying  what  it  once  gave  him  pleasure 
to  create  ?  Why  did  he  overwhelm  the  former  earth  with  the  waters  of  the 
deluge  ?  Why  did  he  consume  cities  with  a  shower  of  fire  and  brimstone  from 
the  clouds  ?  Why  has  he  called  for  famine  and  pestilence  to  sweep  away  ^e 
human  race  by  thousands  ?  Why  does  he  command  the  sword  to  come  out 
of  its  scabbard,  and  bathe  itself  in  the  blood  of  the  slain?  What  meaneth  the 
heat  of  this  great  anger?  The  cause  is  sin;  and  the  design  is. to  remind  us, 
that  notwithstanding  his  usu^  patience,  his  detestation  of  it  is  undiminished, 
and  will  not  permit  him  always  to  be  silent ;  that  the  notions  which  men 
entertain  of  him  as  an  easy  and  indulgent  Being  are  false,  and  that  he  is  a  con- 
suming fire  to  the  workers  of  iniquity. 

The  holiness  of  God  shines  with  peculiar  lustre  in  redemption.  It  has  dis- 
pelled the  cloud  which  sin  had  spread  over  the  character  of  God,  and  revealed 
him  in  all  his  glory,  as  the  moral  Governor  of  the  world.  Let  me  remind  you, 
that  one  design  of  this  dispensation,  was  to  shew  us  what  human  nature  origin- 
ally was,  and  what  it  must  become,  that  it  may  be  acceptable  to  Gk>d,  and  be 
admitted  into  his  communion.  With  this  view  he  sent  his  own  Son  into  the 
world,  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  but  without  the  slightest  stain  of  depra- 
vity. Upon  this  man  the  image  of  God,  with  which  Adam  was  adorned,  was 
fully  and  distinctly  impressed,  so  that  all  the  virtues  were  exhibited  in  their 
highest  perfection,  and  he  is  the  great  example  to  which  other  men  are  des- 
tined to  be  conformed.  That  which  was  conceived  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin 
was  *'  a  holy  thing."  The  holiness  of  God  was  displayed  in  the  public  appro- 
bation of  our  Saviour  by  a  voice  from  heaven  proclaiming  that  the  Father  was 
well  pleased  with  him ;  for  this  testimony  was.  borne  to  him  because  he  was 
holy.  But  let  us  consider  more  particularly  his  death.  The  immediate  design 
of  it  was  to  make  atonement  for  sinj  but  the  ultimate  design  was  the  sanoti* 
fication  of  men,  their  restoration  to  that  state  of  purity  from  which  they  had 
fallen.  The  means  were  of  the  most  wonderful  and  unexpected  kind,  the 
substitution,  obedience,  and  sufferings  of  a  divine  person,  the  crucifixion  of 
the  Lord  of  glory ;  and  from  them  we  judge  of  the  importance  of  the  end. 
We  infer  that  holiness  is  infinitely  acceptable  to  God,  since  he  resorted  to  this 
extraordinary  method  of  manifesting  it  to  the  universe,  and  re-establishing  it 
in  our  world.  *'  He  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all 
iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works.'*  * 
By  satisfying  justice,  he  removed  the  obstacle  to  the  gracious  exercise  of 
almighty  power,  for  rectifying  the  disorder  of  our  nature  and  restoriiig  its  primi- 
tive beauty.  Let  us  trace  the  consequences  of  his  death.  A  new  scheme 
begins  to  be  executed  i  a  new  intercourse  is  opened  between  heaven  and  earth ; 
new  means  are  employed;  a  new  agent  commences  his  operations  upon  the 
soul.  The  Holy  Ghost,  who  moved  upon  the  dark  abyss  and  impregnated  it 
with  the  seeds  of  life,  performs  the  nobler  work  of  the  second  creation.  Old 
things  pass  away,  and  all  things  become  new.  What  is  the  aim  of  those  con- 
victions of  sin  which  he  awakens  in  the  conscience,  of  the  spiritual  light 
which  he  causes  to  shine  into  the  mind,  of,  his  mysterious  influence  upon  the 
thoughts,  and  volitions,  and  feelings ;  of  the  comforts  with  which  he  refreshes 
the  soul ;  of  his  admonitions,  and  counsels,  and  reproofs ;  of  his  excitements 
to  prayer,  and  vigilance,  and  activity;  what  is  the  aim  of  these  varied  opera- 
tions, but  to  produce  a  gradual  assimilation  to  our  Maker ;  to  refine  us  from 
moral  pollution,  that  we  may 'finally  appear  before  him ,  without  spot  or  blem- 
ish ?     He  is  the  regenerating  Spirit,  and  is  conducting  his  plans  with  a  view 
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to  the  blessed  oonsammatioii  announced  in  these  words  of  an  apostle: 
'^Nevertheless,  we,  according  to  his  promise,  look  for  new  heavens,  and  a 
new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness."*  All  the  holiness  which  is 
found  in  our  degenerate  world,  proceeds  from  his  inspiration.  He  will  not 
cease  to  exert  his  power  till  his  work  is  finished ;  and  then  man  will  be  fair  as 
in  paradise,  bright  ps  the  angels,  and  glorious  even  in  the  eyes  of  God  him- 
self. Redemption  will  terminate  in  the  everlasting  triumph  of  holiness. 
<*  The  Son  of  man  shalL  send  forth  his  uigels,  and  they  shall  rather  out  of  his 
kingdom  all  things  that  offend,  and  them  that  do  iniquity,  and  shall  cast  them 
into  a  (umace  of  fire ;  there  shall  be  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  Then 
shall  the  righteous  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father."  t 

Lasdy,  It  is  a  proof  of  the  hcdiness  of  God,  that  he  has  made  purity  of 
heart  an  indispensable  qualification  for  eternal  happiness.  His  grace  frees  the 
believer  from  the  guilt  of  sin ;  but  its  pollution  continues  the  object  of  his  ab- 
horrence, and  must  be  remove4d  that  men  may  be  admitted  into  fellowship  with 
him.  Hence  they  are  partially  sanctified  in  this  world,  and  at  death  are  made 
perfect  in  holiness.  Nothing  is  more  ii\jurious  to  the  character  of  God,  than 
to  suppose  diat  the  design  of  the  mission  of  Christ  was  to  repeal  the  moral 
law,  or  to  relax  the  severity  of  its  demands.  He  endured  the  curse,  and  abol- 
ished it  in  respect  of  believers,  but  he  made  no  change  in  the  precepts.  Their 
obedience,  although  imperfect,  is  indeed  acceptable  to  their  heavenly  Father ; 
but  it  is  not  because  a  higher  degree  is  not  required,  but  in  consideration  of 
the  perfect  righteousness  of  the  Redeemer,  upon  which  only  their  tide  to  the 
divine  favour  is  founded.  But  infinite  as  is  his  merit,  and  powerful  as  is  his 
intercession,  they  avail  not  to  any  who  continue  in  sin.  He  ackn(>wledges 
none  to  be  his  disciples  but  those  who  do  honour  to  him  as  their  Lord :  **  Ye 
are  my  friends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you."f  The  faith  with  which 
salvation  is  connected,  is  not  a  mere  assent  to  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  but 
associates  the  heart  with  the  understanding,  and  diffusing  a  living  influence 
over  the  powers  of  the  soul,  enlists  them  all  in  the  service  of  God.  Such  also 
IB  the  influenee  of  hope,  for  he  who  is  possessed  of  it,  <*  purifies  himself  even 
as  Christ  is  pure."  ft  has  no  place  in  an  nnregenerated  man ;  it  is  a  counter- 
feit, a  base  imitation  of  it,  with  which  those  are  amused  who  are  attached  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  world.  The  beatific  vision  is  promised  only  to  the  saints : 
**  The  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God."$  In  this  world  there  is  a  mixture  of 
moral  good  and  evil ;  hut  heaven,  the  region  of  light,  is  separated  by  an  im- 
passabk  gulf  from  the  kingdom  of  darkness :  the  felicity  of  its  inhabitants 
will  result  from  their  perfection,  the  order  of  their  faculties,  and  their  exercise 
upon  the  noblest  objects ;  in  the  love  of  God,  and  the  love  of  one  another : 
*' There  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  it  any  thing  that  defileth,  neither  whatso- 
ever worketh  abomination,  or  maketh  a  lie ;  but  they  which  are  written  in  the 
Lamb's  book  of  life."  **  Blessed  are  they  that  do  his  commandments,  that 
they  may  have  a  right  to  the  tree  of  life,  and  may  enter  in  through  the  gates 
into  the  city.  For  without  are  dogs,  and  sorcerers,  and  whoremongers,  and 
murderers,  and  idolaters,  and  whosoever  loveth  and  maketh  a  lie."||  There  is 
no  promiscuous  admission  into  heaven ;  the  society  is  select ;  the  members  are 
fitted  for  their  place  and  their  employment ;  and  when  the  throne  of  God  is 
surrounded  by  millions  of  aoffels  who  have  kept  their  first  estate,  and  of  hu- 
man beings  who  have  been  redeemed  from  corruption  by  the  blood  of  his  Son 
and  the  operation  of  his  Spirit,  he  will  once  more  rejoice  in  his  works,  and 
pronounce  them  to  be  good. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  in  what  sense  God  is  said  to  be  holy,  and  hzrm 
produced  proofis  that  this  excellence  is  justly  attributed  to  him.- 
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From  thu  review  of  his  perfectioiie,  it  appears,  tint  he  is  an  ineomprehen- 
«ible  Beings;  and  lost  m  admiration  of  his  inhnite  greatness,  we  are  constrained 
to  adopt  Uie  words  of  Zophar  the  Naamathite :  ^  Caast  then  by  searching 
6nd  out  God  ?  canst  thou  find  out  the  Ahnighty  unto  perfection  ?  It  is  as  high 
.as  heaven ;  what  canst  thou  do  ?  deeper  than  hell ;  what  eanst  thou  know  ? 
The  measure  Uiereof  is  longer  than  the  earth,  and  broader^than  die  sea."  * 
His  existence  we  are  able  to  demonstrate  by  arguments  which  carry  foil  con- 
viction to  our  minds ;  but  the  manner  of  it  surpasses  conception.  All  cresr 
tures  had  a  beginning;  but  as  he  always  will  be,  so  he  always  has  been. 
What  do  we  know  of  a  past  eternal  duration  ?  When  we  turn  our  thoughts 
to  this  subject,  we  are  confounded.  An  eternal  succession  which  is  past, 
seems  to  us  to  be  impossible ;  and  when  we  speak  of  an  unsuccessive  dura- 
tion, we  use  words  to  which  we  can  aflix  no  distinct  meaning.  We  believe 
that  he  is  present  in  all  places ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  his  essence  is  ex- 
tended, because  it  is  immaterial.  Here  also  our  minds  are  overwhelmed. 
Presence  without  extension  is  inconceivable  to  ne,  and  in  our  apprehensiott, 
imports  the  occupation  of  a  certain  portion  of  space.  He  is  omniscient;  but 
while  we  readily  assent  to  this  proposiUon,  we  are  beset  with  difficulties,  and 
are  utterly  incapable  of  understanding  how  he  can  certainly  foreknow  events 
which  are  called  contingent,  or  depend  upon  the  free  agency  of  men.  He  is 
almighty  ;  but  we  can  form  no  idea  of  creating  power,-— power  which  produ- 
ces something  out  of  nothing.  M3rsteries  present  themselves  when  we  are 
considering  aU  his  perfections,  even  those  of  which  we  find  a  resemblance  in 
ourselves,  because  there  is  no  proportion  between  finite  and  infinite. 

The  incomprehensibility  of  the  divine  nature  is  not  a  reason  why  we  should 
desist  from  inquiry,  and  devote  our  whole  attention  to  other  subjects.  It 
would  surely  be  foUy  to  say,  *  We  cannot  acquire  perfect  knowledge,  and  we 
will  therefore  make  no  efibrt  to  attain  it  in  any  degree.'  Partial  knowledge  is 
beyond  all  doubt  better  than  ignorance,  and  in  the  present  case,  is  of  infinite 
importance.  There  is  no  subject  which  we  thoroughly  understand.  Oar  sen- 
nes  give  us  clear  notions  of  external  things,  and  we  zre  eonsoioos  that  there  is 
a  thmking  active  principle  within  ns ;  but  we  have  no  acquaintance  with  die 
essence  of  either  matter  or  spirit.  Yet,  although  we  cannot  tell  what  they  are, 
the  knowledge  of  their  properties  convinces  us  of  their  existence,  and  suffices 
for  all  practical  purposes.  Shall  we  say  that  Qod  is  not  almighty  and  omni- 
sdeat,  because  we  cannot  find  out  his  power  to  perfection,  and  this  knowledge 
is  too  wonderfiil  for  us  ?  Or  shall  we  disbelieve  die  moral  character  of  Gknd, 
merely  because  difficulties  occur  to  us  respecting  the  existence  of  moral  evil, 
and  his  concern  in  sinful  actions?  Would  it  be  justifiable  to  neglect  and 
undervalue  principles,  of  the  truth  of  which  we  have  the  clearest  and  most 
satisfying  evidence,  and  which  are  capable  of  being  improved  to  the  most 
important  practical  purposes,  solely  because  we  do  not  comprdiend  them  in 
their  full  extent,  and  in  all  their  bearing  ? 

But  the  incomprehensibility  of  the  divine  nature  should  teach  us  humflity, 
caution,  and  reverence.  When  in  the  course  of  our  investigations,  we  arrive 
at  a  conclusion  which  astonishes  and  confounds  ns,  we  ought  not  for  this 
reason  to  reject  it  as  illegitimate  and  false ;  and  when  revelation  informs  us  of 
some  fact  which  reason  could  not  haVe  discovered,  and  by  which  it  is  perplex- 
ed, it  would  ill  become  us  to  pronounce  it  to  be  impossible.  It  is  confessed 
by  all,  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  essence  of  the  Diety :  on  what 
ground  then  are  some  men  so  bold  as  to  affirm,  that  there  can  be  no  distinction 
in  it  to  which  there  is  nothing  imalogous  in  created  beings ;  that  its  unity  is 
inconsistent  with  a  plurality  of  persons?  The  same  reflation  should  silence 
our  objections  against  any  of  his  perfections  «r  dispensations.    Let  us  not 
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premime  to  apply  our  short  line  to  immensity.  <*  Surely,"  said  Agur,  <'  I  am 
more  brutish  than  any  man,  and  have  not  the  understanding  of  a  man.  I 
neither  learned  wisdom,  nor  have  the  knowledge  of  the  holy.  Who  hath  as- 
cended up  into  heaven,  or  descended  ?  who  hath  gathered  the  wind  in  his 
fists  ?  who  hath  bound  ihe  waters  in  a  garment  ?  who  hath  established  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth  ?  what  is  his  name,  and  what  is  his  Son's  name,  if  thou 
canst  tell  r* 

Between  the  knowledge  of  Qod  in  this  life,  and  that  which  will  bo  enjoyed 
in  the  state  of  vision,  the  difference  is  great ;  but  as  the  former  should  not  be 
undervalued  because  it  is  imperfect,  the  latter  should  not  be  magnified  beyond 
the  reality.  Some  Scholastic  Doctors  have  maintained,  that  although  our  pre- 
sent knowledge  is  only  apprehensive,  as  they  call  it,  or  partial ;  yet  in  the 
world  to  come,  it  will  be  comprehensive  or  perfect.  It  is  indeed  said,  that 
then  **  we  shall  see  face  to  face,  and  know  even  as  we  are  known ;"  but  to 
infer  that  we  shall  know  God  as  fully  as  he  knows  us,  is  to  be  misled  by  the 
sound  of  words,  and  to  disregard  the  restriction  of  the  sense  which  the  sub- 
ject necessarily  requires.  The  saints  in  heaven  will  see  Grod  with  the  eye  of 
the  mind,  for  he  wUl  be  always  invisible  to  the  bodily  eye ;  will  see  him  more 
clearly  than  they  could  see  him  by  reason  and  faith,  and  more  extensively  than 
all  his  works  and  dispensations  hsd  hitherto  revealed  him ;  but  their  minds  will 
not  be  so  enlarged  as  to  be  capable  of  contemplating  at  once,  or  in  detail,  the 
whole  excellence  of  his  nature.  To  comprehend  infinite  perfection,,  they  must 
become  infinite  themselves.  Even  in  heaven,  their  knowledge  wUl  be  partial, 
and  at  the  same  time,  th^ir  happiness  will  be  complete,  because  their  know- 
ledge will  be  perfect  in  this  sense,  that  it  will  be  adequate  to  the  capacity  of 
the  subject,  although  it  will  not  exhaust  the  fulness  of  the  object.  We  believe 
that  it  will  be  progressive,  and  that  as  their  views  expand,  their  blessedness 
will  increase ;  but  it  will  never  reach  a  limit,  beyond  which  there  is  nothing  to 
be  discovered ;  and  when  ages  afler  ages  have  passed  away,  he  will  still  be  tbe 
incomprehensible  God. 

From  the  review  of  the  perfections  of  God,  it  farther  appears,  that  he  is  an 
all-sufficient  Being ;  and  this  implies,  that  he  is  all-sufficient  to  himself,  and 
all-sufficient  to  his  creatures. 

He  is  all-sufficient  to  himself.  As  the  first  of  Beings,  he  could  receive 
nothing  from  another,  nor  be  limited  by  the  power  of  another.  Being 
infinite,  he  is  possessed  of  all  possible  perfection.  When  he  existed  alone, 
he  was  all  to  himself.  His  Understanding,  his  love,  his  energies,  found  an 
adequate  object  in  himself.  Had  he  stood  in  need  of  any  thing  external,  he 
could  not  have  been  independent,  and  therefore  would  not  have  been  God.  He 
created  all  things,  and  is  said  to  have  created  them  for  himself;  but  it  was  not 
that  any  defect  might  be  supplied  by  them,  but  that  he  might  communicate  life 
and  liappiness  to  angels  and  men,  and  admit  them  to  the  contemplation  of  his 
glory.  He  demands  the  services  of  his  intelligent  creatures,  whom  he  has 
endowed  with  powers  which  qualify  them  for  the  duties  enjoined ;  but  he  de- 
rives no  benefit  from  their  good  offices,  and  all  the  advantage  redounds  to 
themselves.  **  I  will  take  no  bullock  out  of  thy  house,  nor  he-goats  of  thy 
folds."  **  If  I  were  hungry,  I  would  not  tell  thee ;  for  ihe  world  is  mine,  and- 
file  fulness  thereof."  t  With  respect  to  moral  duties,  which  have  a  greater 
intrinsic  value  than  sacrifices  and  2if\s,  hear  how  the  Scripture  speaks :  **  Can 
a  man  be  profitable  unto  God,  as  he  that  is  wise  may  be  profitable  unto  him-i 
self?  Is  it  any  pleasure  to  the  Almighty  that  thou  art  righteous  ?  or  is  it 
gain  to  him  that  thou  makest  thy  ways  perfect  T"  X  He  expects  glory  from 
his  creatures ;  but  is  he  like  a  poor  mortal,  who  lives  upon  the  admiration  and 
praise  of  his  fellows  T  The  glory  which  he  requires,  is  merely  the  devout 
»  ProT.  zxz.  3^-4.  tP».l.9— la.  ±Job«li,a,3, 
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acknowledgment  of  the  infinite  excellencies  which  he  possessed  before  there 
was  an  eye  to  behold  them,  or  a  tongue  to  speak  of  thenk ;  and  what  are  the 
thanksgivings  and  adoration  of  ten  thousand  worlds  to  him,  who  pronounces 
them  all  to  be  vanity,  and  less  than  nothing?  He  makes  use  of  instruments 
and  means  to  accomplish  his  ends ;  not,  however,  from  a  deficiency  of  power, 
but  in  some  cases,  to  display  it  more  strikingly  through  the  inadequacy  of  the 
means,  and  in  all,  to  maintain  the  order  of  the  created  system,  and  the  depend- 
ence which  he  has  established  of  one  thing  upon  anothere  He  loves  his 
creatures,  but  there  is  no  mixture  of  selfishness  in  his  love :  he  desires  their 
happiness,  but  it  is  from  benevolence,  and  not  from  any  respect  to  his  own. 
An  infinitely  perfect  Being  has  aU  his  resources  in  himself.  Creatures  can 
give  him  nothing,  because  all  that  they  possess  is  already  his ;  and  they  can 
take  nothing  from  him  whose  existence  is  necessary  and  immutable. 

God  is  all-sufficient  to  his  creatures.  They  live  in  him,  and  move  in  him. 
His  arm  sustains,  his  goodness  supplies,  and  his  wisdom  guides  them.  It  is 
owing  to  his  care  that  the  universal  system  is  upheld,  and  its  laws  continue  to 
operate  for  the  general  good.  All  the  happiness  which  is  enjoyed  by  crea- 
tures of  difierent  kinds,  emanates  from  his  bounty.  Happiness  of  the  most 
common  kind,  the  happiness  which  is  experienced  through  the  meifium  of  the 
senses,  is  the  fruit  of  his  beneficence.  He  has  created  objects  to  delight  the 
eye,  the  ear,  the  smell,  and  the  taste ;  he  gives  a  relish  to  life,  and  crowns  it 
with  abundant  blessings.  The  aU-sufiiciency  of  God  appears  in  the  ample, 
and  I  may  say,  profuse  distribution  of  good.  All  are  furnished  with  the  means 
of  enjoyment ;  not  even  the  meanest  creature  is  neglected.  And  this  bounty 
is  never  exhausted ;  it  is  continued  from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to  year : 
when  a  new  generation  come  forward,  the  store-house  of  Providence  is  as  well 
replenished  for  them,  as  it  was  for  their  predecessors. 

The  all-sufficiency  of  God  may  be  considered  in  relation  to  man,  and  to  the 
better  part  of  his  nature,  the  soul.  Its  true  happiness  consists  in  the  enjoy* 
meut  of  CM.  His  favour  is  life,  and  his  loving-kindness  is  better  than  life. 
He  is  called  the  **  portion  of  the  soul,''  to  intimate  that  the  impressions  of  his 
love,  the  manifestations  of  his  glory,  are  the  chief  objects  of  its  desire,  and 
the  source  of  its  highest  satisfaction.  Hence  his  favour  is  preferred  by  the 
sair.ts  to  the  choicest  and  most  abundant  earthly  delights.  <*  There  be  many 
that  say.  Who  will  shew  us  any  good  ?  Lord,  lift  thou  up  the  light  of  thy 
countenance  upon  us.  Thou  hast  put  gladness  in  my  heart,  more  tban  in  the 
time  that  their  com  and  their  wine  increased."*  He  who  is  possessed  of  this 
portion,  has  better  reason  than  the  philosopher  who  had  made  an  important 
discovery  in  science,  to  exclaim  in  a  transport  of  joy,  ^  I  have  found  it,  I  have 
found  it.'  He  has  found  ^at  good,  of  ^which  the  wise  men  of  ancient  times 
talked  and  dreamed,  but  the  nature  of  which  they  did  not  understand ;  that 
good  which  the  soul  of  man  was  created  to  enjoy,  and  for  which  it  feels  a 
thirst  that  all  the  waters  of  creation  could  not  quench ;  that  good  which  is 
comprehensive  of  all  good,  with  which  no  other  is  worthy  to  be  compared, 
after  which  no  other  will  be  desired,  and  which  will  continue  in  every  stage 
pf  our  existence  to  impart  joy  ever  Ml  and  ever  new.  So  satisfied  is  he  who 
has  obtained  it,  that  he  envies  no  man,  however  prosperous,  because  he  knows 
no  man  who  has  such  reason  to  be  happy  as  himself,  but  he  who  has  been 
equally  prudent  in  his  choice.  He  never  says  to  the  worldly  man,  *^  Oh  that 
my  condition  were  like  thine,  that  I  were  rich,  and  crowned  with  honours  as 
thou  art !"  but  wishing  him  to  share  in  his  blessedness,  which  admits  of  being 
communicated  without  sufifering  diminution,  he  earnestly  invites  him  to  become 
a  partaker :  **  O  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good."  In  the  absence  of  ex- 
ternal comforts,  in  poverty,  affliction,  and  destitution,  when  no  ray  of  earthly 
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hope  breaks  the  gloom,  and  all  is  lost  ihat  the  heart  once  loved,  and  the  world 
stiU  prizes,  he  is  inspired  with  triumphant  joy  by  the  thought  of  his  interest 
in  God :  *^  Although  the  fig-tree  shall  not  blossom,  neither  shall  fruit  be  in  the 
vines ;  the  labour  of  the  olive  shall  fail,  and  the  fields  shall  yield  no  meat ; 
the  flock  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold,  and  there  shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stalls : 
Yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  will  joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation."*  Al- 
though heaven  and  earth  were  annihilated,  and  nature  presented  a  universal 
bUnk,  the  christian  would  not  be  forlorn.  He  could  say,  while  surrounded 
by  the  dreadfiil  vacuity,  *  My  inheritance  is  entire.  They  have  perished,  but 
thou,  O  Lord,  shalt  endure ;  they  have  vanished  away,  but  thou  art  the  same, 
and  thy  years  shall  not  fail.  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  ?  and  there  is 
none  upon  earth  whom  I  desire  besides  thee.' 

The  all-sufficiency  of  God  secures  the  undecaying  and  never-ending  felicity 
of  the  saints.  An  earthly  portion  is  wasted  by  use ;  and  many  a  man  who 
spent  the  former  part  of  his  days  in  abundance,  suffers  want  in  old  age.  In- 
fiqite  perfection  cannot  be  exhausted.  Giving  doth  not  impoverish  it,  and 
withholding  doth  not  enrich  it.  If  it  be  true  that  the  saints  will  not  be 
stationary  in  the  world  to  come,  their  progress  wUl  be  from  good  to  better  and 
better ;  an  expansion  of  their  noblest  faculties,  and  a  perpetual  accession  of 
bliss.  There  is  a  fountain  of  living  water  in  heaven,  because  God  is  there  in 
the  fulness  of  his  love;  a  fountain  which  sends  forth  its  pure  and  refreshing 
stream  unimpaired  and  uninterrupted  in  its  course.  *<  The  sun  shall  be  no 
more  thy  light  by  day;  neither  for  brightness  shall  the  moon  give  light  unto 
thee ;  but  the  Lord  shall  be  unto  thee  an  everlasting  light,  and  thy  God  thy 
glory.  Thy  sun  shall  no  more  go  down ;  neither  shall  thy  moon  withdraw 
itself^  for  the  Lord  shall  be  thine  everlasting  light,  and  the  days  of  thy  mourn- 
ing shall  be  ended,  "t 

Lastly,  From  this  review  of  his  perfections,  it  appears  that  God  is  the 
Sovereign  Lord  of  the  universe.  No  dominion  is  so  absolute  as  that  which 
is  founded  on  creation.  He  who  might  not  have  made  any  thing,  had  a  right 
to  make  all  things  according  to  his  own  pleasure.  In  the  exercise  of  his 
nncontroUed  power,  he  has  made  some  parts  of  the  creation  mere  inanimate 
matter,  of  grosser  or  more  refined  texture,  and  distinguished  by  different 
qualities,  but  all  inert  and  unconscious.  He  has  given  organization  to  other 
parts,  and  made  diem  susceptible  of  growth  and  expansion,  l^t  still  without  life 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  To  others  he  has  given  not  only  organization, 
but  conscious  existence,  organs  of  sense  and  self-motive  power.  To  these  he 
has  added  in  man  the  gif^  of  reason,  and  an  immortal  spirit,  by  which  he  is 
allied  to  a  higher  order  of  beings  who  are  placed  in  the  superior  regions.  Ho 
might  have  created  a  world  composed  of  different  materials,  and  peopled  it 
with  beings  different  in  form  and  in  qualities.  He  might  have  bestowed  upon 
man  a  less  or  a  greater  portion  of  intellect,  and  adapted  his  situation  to  the 
change.  Over  the  world  which  he  has  created,  he  sways  the  sceptre  of 
omnipotence.  "I  praised  and  honoured  him  that  liveth  £br  ever,  whose 
dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion,  and  his  kingdom  is  from  generation  to 

generation :  and  all  the  mhabitants  of  the  earth  are  reputed  as  nothing :  and 
e  doeth  according  to  his  will  in  the  army  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth ;  and  none  can  stay  his  hand,  or  say  unto  him,  What  doest 
Ihour't 
^  A  creature,  considered  simply  as  such,  has  no  rights.  He  can  demand 
nothing  from  his  Maker ;  and  in  whatever  manner  he  may  be  treated,  has  no 
title  to  complain.  But  in  speaking  of  the  dominion  of  God,  we  oug^t  not  to 
lose  sight  of  his  moral  perfections.  He  is  just  and  good,  and  will  not;  subject 
his  creatures  to  sufferings  without  a  cause,  and  punish  the  innocent  as  if  Ihey 
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were  gailty.  Hia  own  nature  sets  limits  to  the  exercise  of  hie  power.  We 
are  under  a  moral  GoverooTy  who  will  do  what  is  right.  Bnt  within  these 
limits,  there  is  ample  room  for  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  towards  men  in 
their  present  state  of  depravity.  God  may  assign  any  condition  to  any  individ- 
ual. He  may  bestow  good  upon  one,  and  inflict  evil  upon  another.  He  may 
distribute  good  and  evu  in  all  different  proportions.  He  may  place  one  man 
in  advantageous  circumstances,  and  expose  another  to  difficulties,  temptations, 
and  disappointment.  He  may  make  one  a  freeman  and  another  a  slave,  one 
noble  and  another  base,  one  rich  and  another  poor,  one  healthy  and  another 
diseased.  He  may  take  away  one  in  infancy,  and  permit  another  to  live  to 
old  age.  When  we  turn  to  the  actual  state  of  things,  which  is  not  the  effect 
of  chance,  but  of  his  over-ruling  providence,  we  obiMsrve  all  these  instances  of 
sovereign  disposal ;  and  our  objections  zre  answered  by  the  question,  **  Who 
art  thou,  O  man!  that  replies!  against  God?  Shall  the  thing  formed  say  to 
him  that  formed  it.  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  ?  Hath  not  9ie  potter  power 
over  the  clay,  of  the  same  lump  to  make  one  vessel  unto  honour,  and 
another  unto  dishonour?"* 

I  have  endeavoured,  in  the  preceding  lectures,  to  demonstrate  the  existence, 
and  to  illustrate  the  perfections  of  G(^.  Comparatively  little  has  been  said 
upon  a  subject  so  ample,  and  nothing  suitable  to  its  transcendent  dignity. 
Who  is  worthy  to  declare  the  glory  of  God  but  himself?  yet  from  the  humble 
thoughts  and  grovelling  language  of  a  mortal,  faintly  attempting  to  portray 
infinitude,  you  may  perceive,  that  of  all  beings  God  is  the  greatest,  and  the 
most  wonderful;  one  of  whom  we  should  never  think  without  the  deepest 
awe,  and  whose  approbation  it  should  be  the  object  of  our  most  anxious  solici- 
tude  to  obtain.  Wherever  we  are,  this  Being  ia  present  with  us,  whether  we 
dwell  in  the  city  or  in  the  wilderness ;  present  at  the  midnight  hour  when  we 
are  shrouded  in  darkness,  and  in  the  secret  place  to  which  we  have  retired 
from  human  {Observation.  As  he  is  now  a  Witness^  he  will  hereafler  exercise 
the  office  of  «  Judge,  and  his  sentence  will  be  final  and  irresistible.  He  is  an 
enemy  more  to  be  dreaded  than  hosts  of  men,  and  legions  of  devils :  he  is  a 
friend  in  whose  wisdom  and  power  we  shall  have  a  sure  resource  amidst  dis- 
tresses and  perplexities,  and  in  all  conditions  an  immoveable  foundation  of 
hope.  He  is  the  God  of  those  who  believe  in  his  Son ;  their  shield  and  their 
exceeding  great  reward.  His  infinite  perfections  are  engaged  on  their  side, 
and  are  working  out  their  present  and  future  good.  Let  us  look  up  to  him  as 
reconciled  through  the  atonement,  and  beseech  him  to  regard  us  with  a  gra- 
cious eye.  Let  us  commit  ourselves  to  his  merciful  disposal  during  our 
transitory  existence  upon  earth;  and  when  the  hour  of  death  comes, let  us 
throw  ourselves  into  the  arms  of  his  love. 

Now  unto  the  King  Eternal,  Lnmortal,  and  Invisible,  the  cmly  Wist  G^od, 
be  honour  and  glory  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen. 

•  R4N1L  Ix.  SO,  SI. 
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LECTURE  XXVIII. 
ON  THE  TRmmr. 

ViiMfing  tnd  Origin  of  the  tenn,  Trinity— Traces  of  the  Doctrine  among  llie  HeallieiuiH-En- 
denoes  of  it  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament 

God  is  the  most  wonderful  of  all  beings ;  and  we  have  proceeded  but  a  short 
way  in  our  inquiries,  when  we  are  compeUed,  by  the  mysterious  nature  of  the 
subject,  to  exclaim,  *'  Who  can  by  searching  find  him  out  ?  who  can  find  out 
the  Almighty  to  perfection  ?  ^  There  is  some  proportion  between  our  concep- 
tions of  the  most  excellent  creatures  and  the  objects  of  thought,  because, 
although  exalted  above  us,  they  are  still  finite  like  ourselves ;  but  of  Him  who 
is  uncreated,  self-existent,  and  all-perfect,  we  can  obtain  only  faint  and  partial 
glimpses.  Of  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge,  we  must  have  been  frequently 
convinced  during  the  preceding  review  of  the  nature  and  character  of  our 
Maker ;  and  it  may  be,  that  in  not  a  few  instances,  when  our  ideas  appear  to 
ourselves  to  be  sublime,  they  are  mean  and  grovelling  in  the  estimation  of  such 
of  our  fellow-creatures  as  are  possessed  of  superior  understanding ;  and  that  our 
reasonings  are  erroneous  when  we  are  most  confident  that  they  amount  to 
demonstration.  But  we  are  now  to  enter  upon  a  subject  which,  if  we  may 
speak  of  degrees  where  all  is  beyond  the  range  of  our  faculties,  is  still  more 
incomprehensible  than  any  which  has  yet  engaged  our  attention.  The  self- 
existence  of  God,  his  underived,  independent,  necessary  existence,  undoubtedly 
baffles  our  utmost  efibrts  to  conceive  it,  because  there  is  nothing  analogous 
to  it  among  creatures ;  but  we  understand  that  he  does  exist,  and  the  fact  is 
established  by  arguments  cli^ar  andsatbfactory.  Of  some  of  his  natural,  and  all 
his  moral  perfections,  there  is  a  faint  resemblance  in  ourselves ;  so  that  we  do 
not  use  words^  without  meaning  when  we  speak  of  his  power,  his  knowledge, 
his  goodness,  and  his  justice^  We  also  understand  our  own  words  when  we 
speak  of  his  unity,  and  affirm,  that  there  is  one  Being  possessed  of  all  possible 
perfection,  and  that  there  are  not,  and  cannot  be  more  than  one.  But  the  next 
step  which  we  take  under  the  conduct  of  revelation  presents  a  mystery  which 
astonishes  reason,  and  upon  which  no  exertion  of  intellect  can  throw  a  single 
ray  of  light.  You  remember  the  story  of  the  philosopher,  who  being  asked, 
what  God  is  ?  requested  time  to  consider,  and  after  repeated  delays  confessed, 
that  the  more  he  meditated  the  more  he  was  perplexed.  We  are  not  surprised 
that  he  found  it  impossible  to  answer  the  question,  when  we  reiect  that  he  had 
no  better  guide  than  the  light  of  nature,  and  besides  was  embarassed  by  the 
Tain  and  false  speculations  which  abounded  among  his  countrymen.  Even 
revelation,  although  it  has  corrected  many  errors,  has  not  solved  all  our  doubts ; 
nor  could  it  have  been  possible  for  any  revelation  to  enable  a  finite  to  compre* 
hend  an  infinite  Being.  It  may  even  be  said  to  have  augmented  the  difficulty, 
by  at  least  one  discovery  so  new  and  strange,  that  reasoning  is  useless  and  pre- 
sumptuous, and  the  doctrine  can  be  received  only  by  a  humble  faith.  We  are 
satisfied  by  the  arguments  for  the  unity  of  God,  that  there  is  only  one  Being 
who  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  is  entitled  to  the  religious  homage 
of  their  inhabitants.  But  as  soon  as  we  open  the  Bible,  a  doctrine  meets  our 
eye  which  seems  opposed  to  this  primary  truth ;  for  while  our  arguments  for 
the  unity  are  confirmed  by  its  most  express  declarations,  and  polytheism  is 
everywhere  condemned,  the  true  God  himself  is  represented  as,  in  some  res- 
pect, more  than  one.     This  at  least  is  the  view  which  we  take  of  many  passa- 
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ges ;  althoagH  great  efforts  hare  been  made  to  put  a  different  sense  upon  them. 
As  these  efforts  shew  that  this  is  the  apparent  sense,  the  sense  which  naturaUy 
occurs  to  the  reader,  for  they  would  have  been  uncalled  for  if  there  had  been 
nothing  in  the  mode  of  expression  which  could  be  construed  to  imply  plurality; 
so  it  is  remarkable  that  in  this  light  they  have  been  regarded  by  the  great  majority 
of  Christians,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  has  been  an  article  of  faith  in  every 
age  of  the  church.  This  single  circumstance  is  a  reason  for  inquiring  into  the 
subject  It  is  surely  of  some  importance  to  ascertain  whether  so  many  wise, 
and  learned,  and  holy  men,  who  have  maintained  this  doctrine,  with' the  count- 
less thousands  of  less  distinguished  individuals  who  have  professed  the  same 
faith,  were  right  or  wrong  in  their  conclusions.  It  is  a  higher  consideration^ 
that  our  conceptions  of  God  should  in  all  things  be  conformable  to  the  notices 
which  he  has  given  of  himself;  that  if  the  Scriptures  associate  in  their  account 
of  him  the  ideas  of  unity  and  plurality,  we  are  bound  to  admit  the  fact,  how- 
ever incapable  we  may  be  of  understanding  it ;  and  that  on  the  hypothesis  of 
such  an  association,  the  notion  of  absolute  unity,  unity  of  person  as  well  as  of 
essence,  is  fake,  and  the  Being  of  whom  it  is  predicated  exists  only  in  the 
imagination.  If  the  Scriptures  teach  that  there  are  three  persons  in  the  Divine 
Essence,  and  we  believe  that  there  is  only  one,  our  God  and  the  Qod  of  reve- 
lation are  not  the  same. 

The  doctrine  which  I  am  about  to  illustrate,  is  thus  expressed  in  our  Con- 
fession of  Faith.  *<  In  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  there  be  three  persons,  of 
one  substance,  power  and  eternity :  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God 
the  Holy  Ghost  The  Father  is  of  none,  neither  begotten  nor  [uroeeeding;  the 
Son  is  eternally  begotten  of  the  Father ;  the  Holy  Ghost  eternally  proceeding 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son."  *  The  sum  of  this  definition  is,  that  while 
there  is  only  one  Divine  nature,  there  are  three  subsistences  or  persons,  called 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  possess  not  a  similar,  but  the 
same  numerical  essence ;  and  that  the  distinction  between  them  is  not  merely 
nominal  but  real.  The  term  which  has  been  chosen  to  express  this  doctrine  is 
Trinity,  a  compound  Latin  word,  signifying  three  in  unity.  The  Greeks  use 
the  word  <r^<c  which  serves  the  purpose ;  although  it  does  not  so  explicitly 
convey  the  idea  of  a  three-fold  distinction  in  unity,  its  proper  meaning  beiuff 
nwnettis  temarius  or  ttmio^  the  number  three.  Some  think  that  the  word 
Trinity  was  first  used  in  a  synod  which  met  at  Alexandria  in  the  year  317 ; 
but  others  assign  to  it  an  earlier  date,  and  give  as  the  author  Theophilus  of 
Antioch,  who  flourished  about  the  year  162.  <*He  was  the  first,"  says  the 
translator  of  Mosheim,  "  who  made  use  of  the  word  Trinity,  to  express  the 
distinction  of  what  divines  call  persons  in  the  Godhead.  The  Christian 
church  is  very  little  obliged  to  him  for  his  invention.  The  use  of  this  and 
other  unscriptural  terms,  to  which  men  attach  either  no  ideas  or  false  ones,  has 
wounded  chanty  and  peace,  without  promoting  truth  and  knowledge.  It  has 
produced  heresies  of  die  very  worst  kind."  B^flections  of  this  nature  you  will 
meet  with  in  many  books :  they  are  apt  to  gain  upon  the  unexperienced,  by 
an  apparent  desire  to  guard  the  word  of  God  against  human  corruptions,  and  to 
regulate  our  conceptions  and  expressions  in  religion  solely  by  the  unerring 
standard.  But  beware  of  being  imposed  upon.  A  little  attention  wUl  con- 
vince you,  that  the  principle,  admitted  in  its  full  extent,  would  set  aside  all 
human  explanations  of  Scripture ;  and  that  the  real  objection  is,  not  to  the 
terms  which  have  been  invented  to  express  certain  doctrines  clearly  and  con- 
cisely, but  to  the  doctrines  themselves.  This  is  the  true  cause  of  the  outcry 
against  'tmc,  ifAwurw,  and  other  words  and  phrases  which  have  been  employed 
in  stating  the  articles  of  faith  in  opposition  to  heresies.  Had  Theophilus 
invented  the  doctrine  in  question,  the  indignation  of  this  author  would  have  been 
*  Wartmimtor  Confemon,  chap.  ii.  §  3. 
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hiBtifiable,  and  mneh  stronger  language  might  have  been  properly  used  in  con* 
demning  him ;  but  the  contrivance  of  a  convenient  term  to  express  what  we 
know  to  be  a  scriptural  truth,  was  surely  quite  harmless,  provided  that  the 
term  was  appropriate,  and  could  excite  displeasure  only  in  the  minds  of  men 
who  were  disaffected  to  the  Trinity  itselfL 

As  the  Trinity  is  confessedly  a  doctrine  of  revelation,  all  our  arguments  for 
it  must  be  derived  from  the  Scriptures.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  some 
traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  among  the  heathens.  These  will  not  prove  the  doc- 
trine to  be  true ;  but  they  are  curious,  and  if  properly  authen^cated,  will  lead 
to  the  conclusion,  that  they  had  been  conveyed  to  them  by  tradition,  for  we  can 
account  for  them  in  no  other  way ;  and  consequently,  that  the  Trinity  was  a 
doctrine  of  the  primeval  religion.  Zoroaster,  the  reformer  of  the  Persian 
religion,  is  said  to  have  taught  Qiat  the  first  divine  Agent  created  all  things  by  his 
wisdom  and  love ;  •*  which  names,"  it  has  been  observed,  ••  are  so  correspon- 
dent to  the  characters  of  the  second  and  third  persons  of  the  Trinity  exhibited 
in  the  Bible,  that  we  cannot  doubt  but  they  must  have  been  derived  from  some 
remains  of  divine  revelation,  afforded  to  the  patriarchs  from  the  beginning." 
The  Magi  maintained  that  ^e  Deity  existed  in  a  first,  a  second,  and  a  third 
mind.  "  The  first  was  super-essential  in  itself,  and  the  principle  of  all  essence ; 
the  second  was  the  filial  mind,  g'enerated  by  the  first,  the  Creator  of  the  mate- 
rial world ;  and  the  third  was  die  efficient  wisdom  and  power  of  the  other  two." 
The  person  called  Thoth,  Theuth,  or  Hermes  Trismegistus,  who  was  celebra- 
ted among  the  Egyptians  as  the  author  of  their  learning  and  arts,  is  said  to  have 
obtained  his  title  of  *  thrice  greatest,'  chiefly  on  account  of  his  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  Deity.  He  held,  we  are  informed,  '*  that  there  were  three  princi- 
pal powers,  virtues,  or  forms  in  God,  and  that  the  name  of  the  ineffable  Crea- 
tor implied  one  Deity."  This  was  his  name,  **  I  am  aU  that  will  be,  is,  and 
was ; "  and  it  is  the  same  with  Jehovah,  which  is  explained  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament by  this  periphrasis,  ^  He  that  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come."  *  Among 
the  Romans,  I  know  not  whether  we  should  suppose  their  three  principal  gods 
who  ruled  over  all  nature,  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto,  and  their  triform 
images,  to  be  vestiges  of  the  primitive  doctrine.  They  are  so  faint,  and  so 
remote  from  the  truth,  that  it  is  hardly  proper  to  mention  them.  There  is  one 
passage  in  the  writings  of  Seneca,  which  is  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over. 
**  Believe  me,"  he  says,  **  this  is  done  by  him,  whoever  he  was,  that  formed 
the  universe,  whether  the  Almighty  God  himself,  or  the  incorporeal  Reason," 
for  so  the  Latins  translated  ^07^,  «  which  was  the  artificer  of  those  vast  opera- 
tions,", the  Jh/uuevfyof  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  all-creating  Word  of  the  Christians, 
**  or  the  Divine  Spirit,  diffused  through  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest  of  all 
thmgs."  t 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  all  the  semblances  of  this  doctrine  which  have 
been  pointed  out  in  the  creeds  of  different  nations.  The  Cabiri  or  Mighty 
Ones  of  Sanchoniathon  might  be  mentioned.  They  were  three  in  number,  and 
the  name  XJabiri  is  evidently,  of  Hebrew  origin.  In  the  book  of  Job,  God  is 
called  -raa-^,  EUcabbir^  *•  the  mighty  God,"|  and  Cabiri  or  Cabirim  is  the  plu- 
ral. I  shall  only  add,  what  has  chiefly  engaged  the  attention  of  critics  on  this 
subject,  the  Platonic  Trinity  as  taught  by  Plato  himself,  and  more  fully  by  his  fol- 
lowers. These  philosophers  held  that  there  were  three  principles  in  the  Divine 
nature,  the  first  t9A)^»,  the  second  ovov^  or  •X6>«(,  and  the  third  »4^a:*)  corres- 

•  ReT.  L  8. 

f  Seneca  Conaolatio  ad  Helriam,  8.  The  whole  passage  ia  as  follows : — "  Id  actum  eat, 
mini  crede,  ab  iUe,  quiaquia  fbnnator  tmiveni  fmt,  aire  i^  Deua  eit  potena  omnium,  uto  incor- 
poratta  Batio  ing«ittiim  opemm  aitifez,  live  Divinua  Spiritna  per  omnia  maxima  ae  minima, 
•quali  intentione  ^iffiiaiii,  sto  £itum  et  mutaUlia  cauaarom  inter  ae  coherantium  congeries;  id 
inquam,  actom  esl^"  Ac.  %  JobxzxvLS. 
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ponding  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit  These  were  all  in^ded  in 
the  Toeiior,  or  the  Divine  nature.  Dr.  Priestley  maintained,  in  his  controversy 
with  Dr.  Horsley,  *'  that  it  was  never  imagined  that  the  three  component  mem- 
bers of  the  Platonic  Trinity,  are  either  equal  to  each  other,  or  strictly  speaking, 
one.''  To  this  his  antagonist  replied,  **  They  are  more  strictly  speaking,  one, 
than  any  thing  in  nature  of  which  unity  may  be  predicated.  No  one  of  them 
can  be  supposed  without  the  other  two.  The  second  and  third  being,  the  first 
is  necessarily  supposed;  and  the  first  (A>«def)  being,  the  second  and  third 
(Ne»c  and  4<';t")  must  come  forth.  Concerning  ^eir  equality,  I  will  not  say 
that  the  Platonists  have  spoken  with  the  same  accuracy  which  the  Christian 
Fathers  use ;  but  they  include  the  three  principles  in  the  Divine  nature,  in  the 
ToBun;  and  this  notion  implies  the  same  equality  which  we  maintain;  at  the 
same  time  I  confess,  that  the  circumstance  of  their  equality  was  not  always 
strictly  acUiered  to  by  the  young<er  Platonists."  * 

We  can  hardly  doubt,  that  a  notion  prevailed  in  the  heathen  worid,  not  only 
of  a  plurality  of  gods,  for  this  was  openly  avowed,  but  of  some  distinction  in 
the  nature  of  him  who  was  called  the  Supreme  God,  and  of  whom  contempla- 
tive men  entertained  more  sublime  ideas  than  the  vulgar.  It  is  surprising  that 
they  should  have  in  any  degree  approximated  to  the  truth,  that  they  should 
have  obtained  a  glimpse  of  the  subject;  and  we  cannot  wond^  at  their  mis- 
takes and  inaccuracies,  when  we  reflect  upon  their  general  ignorance  relative  to 
religion,  and  remember  diat  all  their  knowledge  was  derived  from  tradition. 
The  Trinity  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  doctrine  of  pure  revelation ;  it  is  a  secret  of 
the  Divine  nature  of  which  not  a  suspicion  would  have  been  entertained,  if 
God  had  not  been  pleased  to  disclose  it;  it  is  not  made  manifest,  like  his  exis- 
tence, and  wisdom,  and  goodness,  by  the  works  of  creation  and  providence. 

Our  first  step  ia  to  search  the  Scriptures,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether 
this  doctrine  is  found  in  them.  Let  us  begin  with  the  Old  Testament,  in  which 
we  may  expect  to  meet  with  some  traces  of  it  at  least,  if  it  should  not  be  so. 
clearly  revealed  as  in  the  New. — ^Many  have  considered  the  plural  names  of 
God  as  an  intimation  of  a  plurality  of  persons  in  the  Godhead.  One  of  these 
names  occurs  in  the  first  verse  of  the  Bible.  **  In  the  beginningo^nSM,  Elofnm^*^ 
literally  the  Oocb,  "  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth ;  "t  and  it  is  construed 
with  a  singular  verb  m  ->  3 ,  bar€i*  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  parallel  pas- 
sages ;  for  in  fact  this  name  is  rarely  used  in  the  singular,  n  V  m  ,  Etoah,  It  Is 
plural  throughout  the  whole  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  where  it  is  so  often  intro- 
duced, and  in  a  thousand  other  places.  The  singular  is  not  preferred,  even 
when  the  design  is  to  assert  in  the  most  solemn  manner  the  unity  of  God : 
**  Hear,  O  Israel,  Jehovah  our  Elohim,  wiSm,  is  one  Jehovah."  X  1^^^  ^  °^^ 
the  only  name  which  assumes  the  plural  form  when  it  is  applied  to  the  Supreme 
Being.  *«  Let  Israel  rejoice  in  Him  that  made  him,"  vvpa,  in  his  Makers.^ 
**  For  thy  Maker  is  thy  husband,"  yi»ji  T^s*  thy  Makers  is  thy  husbands.  | 
"  Remember  thy  Creator,"  finia-nit,  thy  Creators^  "in  the  days  of  thy  youth."T 
In  places  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  cite,  Grod  is  called  q^tim,  Adonivn  or 
Lords.  Many  learned  men,  however,  as  Calvin,  the  two  Buxtorfs,  and  others, 
have  maintained  that  these  names  afford  no  satisfactory  proof  of  a  plurality  in 
the  Divine  essence ;  and  that  they  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  peculiarity  in 
the  Hebrew  language,  which  expresses  in  this  manner  dignity  and  majes^,  a 
variety  of  powers,  and  a  multitude  of  opera^ons.  They  object,  that  when 
dtiSk  Elohim  in  the  plural  number  is  applied  to  God,  it  cannot  always  be 
understood  to  denote  a  plurality  of  persons,  because  it  is  used  exclusively  of 
one  person.  *♦  ^*^SH  rrnSH.  Elohim,  Eloheiha,  God,  thy  God  hath  anointed 
thee."**     This  is  evidendy  the  Father.    "  Thy  throne,  D^nVn,  Elohim,  O  God, 

•  Tncte  in  controveny  with  PnesUey,  p.  347.  edit  1813.        f  G«a.  L 1.        i  Dent  vL4. 
§  Psalm  cxlix.  3.  |  In.  liv.  6.  1  £ocL  ziL  1.  •*  PmIib  zK.  7 
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h  for  ever  and  ever.**  •  This  is  spoken  of  the  Son.  Now  if  o^.tSk,  Elohim^ 
signified  the  Trinity,  it  could  not  be  properly  used  of  one  Divine  person,  as 
distinguished  from  the  other  two.  It  could  not  be  said,  the  Father  is  the 
Trinity,  the  Son  is  the  Trinity,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  Trinity.  They  object 
again,  that  this  name,  in  the  plural  number,  is  given  to  other  individuals  in 
whom  there  is  no  Trinity  or  plurality,  as  to  the  Golden  Calf,  and  to  the  hea- 
then gods,  Dagon  of  the  Philistines,  Ashteroth  of  the  Sidonians,  Chemos  of  the 
Moabites,  Milcom  of  the  Ammonites.  What  Trinity  or  plurality  can  it  denote 
in  these  cases?  If  this  holy  mystery  is  implied  in  it,  is  it  probable  that  it 
would  have  been  employed  to  designate  vile  and  contemptible  idols  ?  Farther, 
if  this  name  is  significant  of  a  Trinity  of  persons,  as  Jehovah  is  of  unity,  pro- 
priety would  have  required,  not  only  that  it  should  be  appropriated  to  God,  but 
that  it  should  have  beien  always  expressed  in  the  plural  number ;  whereas  in 
several  places  it  occurs  in  the  singular,  when  the  three  persons  must  be  under- 
stood. Lastly,  it  is  objected,  that  while  the  name  is  sometimes  joined  with 
plural  adjectives  and  verbs  where  an  individual  is  evidently  spoken  of,  it  is  also 
construed  with  verbs  and  adjectives  singular  when  the  true  God  is  spoken  of; 
and  that  from  all  this  it  appears,  that  nothing  can  be  inferred  but  a  peculiar 
idiom  of  the  Hebrew,  which  admitted  the  plural  and  singular  indifierentiy. 

To  these  objections  answers  have  been  returned.  It  has  been  shewn  that 
there  b  ground  to  call  in  question  the  grammatical  rule  of  the  Rabbies,  **  that 
substantives  of  dignity,  honour,  and  dominion,  are  put  in  the  plural  form, 
although  denoting  only  a  singular  object,  and  are  joined  in  agreement  with 
verbs  or  adjectives  in  the  singular."  The  plural  noun  s^'tps,  baghalimy 
Lords  er  Masters,  is  used  to  signify  the  proprietor  of  an  ass  or  a  well,  in  which 
case  the  idea  of  dignity  and  majesty  is  ridiculous.  *'  It  is  not  a  litde  remark- 
able,*' it  has  been  said,  ^  that  such  a  circumstance**  (the  use  of  the  plural  noun 
Elohim^  to  denote  the  true  God)  "  should  exist  in  the  sacred  books  of  a  peo- 
ple who  were  separated  from  all  other  nations  for  this  express  object,  that  they 
should  bear  a  public  and  continual  protest  against  polytheism ;  a  people  whose 
whole  system  of  religious,  political,  and  domestic  usages  was  calculated,  with 
consummate  prudence  and  wisdom,  to  be  a  perpetual  preservative  from  poly- 
theistic notions ;  a  people  who  are  charged  by  the  Eternal  God  to  destroy 
every  statue,  structure,  and  grove  that  might  recall  the  memory  of  idolatrous 
rites,  and  to  extirpate  every  thing  that  could  be  extirpated,  which  had  been 
associated  with  idolatry,  or  might  be  converted  into  an  instrument  of  its  revival 
or  of  its  slightest  palliation ;  who  were  enjoined  to  abolish  every  name  of  city, 
village,  or  place,  which  was  compounded  with  the  name  of  a  heathen  deity, 
and  to  substitute  new  appellations ;  who  were  not  even  to  pronounce  those 
names  unless  necessity  compelled ; — is  it  not,  we  may  well  say,  a  little  remark- 
able that,  in  the  sacred  books  of  such  a  people,  books  whose  very  words,  in 
many  cases  at  least,  were  selected  and  dictated  by  the  inspiration  of  Jehovah, 
&e  ordinary  name  and  style  of  the  Only  Living  and  True  God  should  be  in  a 
pjyral  form  ?  Did  some  strange  and  insuperable  necessity  lie  in  the  way  T 
Was  the  langtiage  so  poor,  that  it  could  furnish  no  other  term  T  Or  if  so,  could 
not  the  wisdom  of  inspiration  have  suggested  a  new  appellative,  and  have  for 
ever  abolished  the  hazardous  word?  None  of  these  reasons  existed.  The 
language  was  rich  and  copious.  The  names  of  the  Deity  in  general  and  con- 
stant use  were  more  numerous  than  in  either  of  the  beautiful  languages  of  clas- 
sical antiquiQr,  or  in  the  most  cultivated  tongues  of  modem  Europe.  Besides 
'*  that  glorious  and  fearful  name  Jehovah,"  the  appropriated  and  unique  style 
of  the  true  God,  and  besides  other  unexceptionable  terms,  there  was  the  tingU' 
lar  form,  Eloah,  of  the  very  word  in  question.  There  was  no  shadow  of 
necessity,  difficulty,  or  even  inducement,  for  the  adoption  of  a  phraseology,- 

•  Fknlm  xW.  e. 
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which  on  Unitarian  prineipiei  every  candid  mind  must  confess,  can  with 
difficulty,  if  at  all,  be  defended  from  the  charge  of  pernicious  example,  and 
very  dangerous  tendency."*  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  is  considerable 
force  in  these  observations ;  but  as  the  arguments  are  strong  on  both  sides,  it 
is  best  to  pass  over  this  proof  of  a  plurality  in  the  Godhead,  and  to  proceed  to 
others  which  are  less  liable  to  objection. 

There  are  several  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  in  which  God  speaks  of 
himself  as  more  than  one :  **  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  like- 
ness." '*  Behold  the  man  is  become  as  one  of  ti«."  **  Whom  shall  I  send, 
and  who  will  go  for  t/«^"  **Let  us  go  down,  and  there  confound  their 
tongue."t  They  are  certainly  remarkable,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
uniform  doctrine  of  Scripture,  that  there  is  no  God  but  one.  The  reasoning 
which  we  have  lately  heard  concerning  the  plural  name  of  God,  is  applicable 
here  in  all  its  force.  If  the  use  of  a  plural  name  to  denote  an  individual  was 
a  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew  language,  it  would  be  understood,  and  no  danger 
would  arise  from  it;  but  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  to  introduce  a  person 
speaking  of  himself  as  more  than  one,  using  plural  pronouns  to  designate  him- 
self. We  have  no  example  in  Scripture  of  such  phraseology  in  reference  to 
any  being  but  God,  although  phinl  names  are  used  of  other  individuals ;  and 
we  are  necessarily  led  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  reason  for  this  usage  which 
does  not  exist  in  any  other  case.  God  might  have  accommodated  himself  to 
the  idiom  of  the  people  whom  he  addressed,  and  have  allowed  himself  to  be 
called  by  a  plural  name ;  but  we  cannot  conceive  him  to  have  spoken  of  him- 
self in  a  manner  which  would  suggest  the  idea  of  plurality,  although  it  was 
his  express  purpose  to  teach  them  his  unity.  -  Why  should  he  Imve  said, 
without  any  cause,  *^Let  us  make?"  Would  it  not  have  been  as  easy,  more 
correct,  and  better  adapted  to  his  design,  to  say,  ''Let  me  make?"  It  is  vain 
to  tell  us,  that  on  these  occasions  the  Almighty  adopted  the  style  of  monarchs, 
who  say  "We"  and  "Us."  We  have  no  reason  to  think,  that  this  style  was 
known  in  the  days  of  Moses ;  there  are  no  examples  of  it  among  the  nations 
of  antiquity ;  it  seems  to  be  a  modem  invention.  It  is  vain  to  pretend  that  he 
addressed  angels,  or  included  inferior  beings.  This  is  a  figment  of  the  Jews, 
so  absurd,  and  even  impious,  that  Christians  shpuld  have  been  ashamed  to 
make  it  their  own ;  and  we  venture  to  affirm  that  not  one  of  them  would  have 
done  so,  had  he  not  been  disposed  to  grasp  at  any  thing  which  would  help  him 
to  evade  this  argument  for  a  plurality  of  persons  in  the  Grodhead. 

Another  proof  has  been  drawn  from  the  blessing  which  Aaron  was  com- 
manded to  pronounce  upon  the  children  of  IsraeL  *'*  The  Lord  bless  thee,  and 
keep  thee ;  the  Lord  make  his  face  shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  unto 
thee ;  the  Lord  lift  up  his  countenance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace."|  The 
proof  is  founded  on  the  three-fold  repetition  of  the  name  Jehovah,  and  the 
correspondence  of  the  whole  with  the  Christian  benediction,  "The  grace  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  €k>d,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  be  with  you  all,"§ 

We  may  put  the  same  construction  on  the  three-fold  ascription  of  holiness 
to  God  by  the  seraphim  whom  Isaiah  saw  in  the  temple :-»-"  Holy,  holy, 
holy  is  Jehovah  God  of  Hosts ;  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory."B  We 
may  the  more  readily  refer  it  to  a  plurality  of  persons  in  the  Godhead,  when 
we  consider  that  on  this  occasion  the  Lord  said,  "  Who  shall  go  for  ii«F"  and 
observe  that  in  the  New  Testament,  the  Son  ^d  the  Spirit  are  represented  as 
having  been  concerned  in  this  vision.  The  Evangelist  John  says,  that  Isaiah 
saw  the  glory  of  Christ  at  this  time  ;f  and  Paul,  that  it  was  the  Holy  Ghost 

*  Dr.  Pye  SmHh'fl  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Meeriah,  b.  iL  ch.  iv.  ^  34. 

!6en.  i.  26.  iiL  23.    Lniih  vL  8.    Gen.  xL  7.  t  Nmnb.  vL  24— Sd. 

2  Car.  xiiL  14*  |  Ifush  vi^  8.  1  ^obn  zii.  41. 
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who  spake  these  words : — **  Go  and  tell  this  people.  Hear  ye  indeed,  hat 
understand  not ;  and  see  ye  indeed,  but  perceive  not."* 

The  following  passages  have  been  considered  as  giving  indications  of  a 
plurality  of  persons  :  *^  Then  Jehovah  rained  fire  and  brimstone  from  Jeho- 
vah out  of  heaven."  **  I  will  have  mercy  upon  the  house  of  Judah,  and  will 
save  them  by  Jehovah  their  God."  '*  Now,  therefore,  O  our  God,  hear  the 
prayer  of  thy  servant  and  his  supplications,  and  cause  thy  face  to  shine  upon 
diy  sanctuary  that  is  ^isolate,  for  the  Lord's  8ake."t  In  all  these  passages 
there  seems  to  be  a  distinct  reference  to  two  persons :  in  the  first,  to  one  who 
from  another,  or  in  concurrence  with  him,  destroyed  the  cities  of  the  plain  ;  in 
the  second,  to  one  who  would  save  the  Israelites  by  the  agency  of  another ;  in 
the  third,  to  one  who  is  intreated  by  Daniel  to  hear  his  prayers  for  the  sake  of 
another ;  and  in  all  these  cases,  both  are  spoken  of  as  Divine. 

In  the  forty-fifth  Psalm,  we  find  these  words  addressed  by  one  divine  person 
to  another:  **  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  forever  and  ever. "J  We  have  the  author- 
ity of  an  inspired  commentator  for  saying  that  the  speaker  is  the  Father,  and 
the  person  spoken  to  is  the  Son ;  ^  and  it  is  worthy  of  attention,  that  the 
Father  gives  him  the  appellation  of  God  in  a  sense  in  which  it  never  was  given 
to  creatures  of  the  highest  order.  Must  we  not  infer,  that,  although  the  Divine 
nature  is  one,  there  is  some  mysterious  distinction  in  it,  by  which  only  such 
language  can  be  satisfactorily  explained  ? 

**  Come  ye  near  unto  me,  hear  ye  this ;  I  have  not  spoken  in  secret  from  the 
beginning ;  from  the  time  diat  it  was,  there  am  I ;  and  now  the  Lord  God, 
and  his  Spirit,  hath  sent  me  ;"D  or  more  correctly,  **  the  Lord  God  hath  sent 
me  and  his  Spirit"  There  is  mention  made  in  this  passage  of  three  persons, 
one  who  sends,  and  two  who  are  sent.  The  speaker  is  God ;  for  he  assumes 
the  name,  and  titles,  and  works  of  God,  calling  himself  the  First  and  the  Last, 
the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  says  that  he  was 
sent  by  God ;  not  surely  sent  by  himself,  for  such  language  would  have  no 
meaning,,  but  by  a  distinct  person.  That  person  is  represented  as  having  sent 
also  another,  who  is  called  his  Spirit ;  which  is  not  a  name  for  an  influence, 
energy,  or  operation,  but  for  a  living  intelligent  agent,  as  will  afterwards 
appear  when  we  come  to  speak  of  him  particularly,  and  is  plain  to  every 
eandid  reader  of  the  Scriptures.  It  was  he  who  in  the  beginning  moved  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters ;  it  was  he  who  garnished  the  heavens ;  it  was  he  who 
spoke  by  the  prophets,  and  gave  them  £e  knowledge  of  future  events ;  and  to 
him  the  Psalmist  ascribes  the  att-ibute  of  omnipresence :  **  Whither  shall  I  go 
firom  thy  Spirit  ?  or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence  ?"  f 

In  a  word,  the  Messiah  is  represented  as  a  distinct  person  from  Him  who 
promised  to  send  him,  and  the  Jews  never  entertained  any  doubt  of  his  per- 
sonality. Yet  the  manner  in  which  he  is  spoken  of,  renders  it  absolutely 
certain  that  he  was  superior  to  all  the  prophets,  higher  than  the  kings  of  the 
earth,  and  possessed  of  proper  divinity..  He  is  called  the  Son  of  God,**  and 
if  we  believe  an  apostle,tt  in  a  sense  which  excludes  all  creatures  from  a  claim 
to  the  same  relation.  He  is  called  **the  Mighty  God,"tt  ^^  dignified  with 
the  incommunicable  name,  the  name  expressive  of  self-existence,  indepen- 
dence, and  eternal  duration:  *'tn  those  days  Judah  shall  be  saved,  and  Israel 
shall  dwell  safely ;  and  this  is  the  name  whereby  he  shall  be  called,  Jehovah 
OUR  Righteousness. "$$  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  a  passage  which  evidently 
refers  to  him,  and  is  applied  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  treachery  of  Judas, 
it  is  Jehovah  who  speaks :  **And  Jehovah  said  unto  me.  Cast  it  unto  the  potter : 

•  Acts  xxviiL  26, 26.  f  Gen.  xix.  24.    Hoa.  L  7.    Dan.  ix.  17.  *  Pa.  xhr.  6. 

^  Hcb.  is.  I  Im.  xWii  16.  1  P».  cxxxix.  7.  ••  Pi.  ii.  7. 

ft  Hebw  16.  H  Isttsh  ix.  6.  ^S  Jer.  xxiH.  6. 
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a  goodlj  price  that  I  was  prized  at  t>f  them.  And  I  took  the  thirty  pieces  ef 
silver,  and  cast  them  to  the  potter  in  the  house  of  the  LcNrd."* 

These  are  some  of  the  notices  of  the  plurality  in  the  Godhead,  which  we 
find  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures ;  but  we  may  expect  clearer  manifestatioBs  of  the 
doctrine  in  the  New  Testament,  which  is  the  completion  of  the  Old.  ^*  The 
darkness  is  past,  and  the  true  light  now  shineth."  In  this  manner  the 
Evangelist  expresses  the  superiority  of  the  present  to  the  fonner  dispensation. 

I  proceed  to  lay  before  you  the  evidence  for  the^4pctrine  of  the^  Trinity, 
which  is  furnished  by  the  Christian  Scriptures.  I  begin  with  the  celebrated 
passage  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  of  John«  verse  7.  *^  There  are 
Three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Fa^er,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  these  three  are  ooe."  Three  persons  are  mentioned  as  distinct  witnesses, 
and  at  the  same  time  are  affirmed  to  be  one ;  although  some  think  that  the 
apostle  refers  not  to  a  unity  of  essence,  but  of  testimony,  or  that  nothing 
more  is  meant  than  that,  like  the  three  earthly  witnesses,  they  agree  in  one.  1 
need  not  tell  you  that  the  genuineness  of  this  passage  has  been  disputed ;  the 
controversy  is  so  important,  and  has  engaged  so  much  attention,  that  none  of 
you  can  be  ignorant  of  it.  It  is  now  generally  acknowledged  by  critics  to  be 
spurious;  and  in  doing  so,  they  proceed  upon  the  following  grounds.  In  the 
int  place,  it  is  affirmed  by  Griesbach,  that  in  no  library  of  Europe  does  there 
exist  any  Greek  manuscript  in  which  this  verse  is  firond.  He  qualifies  this 
assertion,  however,  by  referring  to  one  or  two  manuscripts  in  which  it  does 
appear ;  and  it  ought  to  be  Observed,  thai  he  can  be  understood  to  speak  oidy 
of  manuscripts  which  hove  been  collated,  for  there  are  many  hundreds  which 
have  not  been  examinedi  There  are  three  in  which  it  occurs,  the  Codex 
Guelpherbytanus,  the  Codex  Ravianus,  or  Berolinensis,  and  the  Codex 
Britannicus,  or  Montfortianus,  or  Dublinensis,  for  it  is  known  by  all  these 
names.  But  they  are  of  no  authority.  The  first  is  a  manuscript  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  lor  it  contains  the  Latin  translation  of  Beza ;  the  second 
is  a  transcript  of  the  Comphitensian  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  with  some 
various  readings  from  Stephen's  third  edition,  and  cannot  thereibre  be  older 
than  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  the  last  was  written,  according  to  some,  in  die 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  or  according  to  others,  in  the  fifteen^  or  six- 
teenth. It  is  therefore  of  very  litde  value,  and  its  testimony  is  as  nothing 
when  opposed  to  the  silence  of  aU  other  manuscripts.  In  the  second  place,  it 
was  not  admitted  into  the  earliest  printed  editions  of  Erasmus,  nor  into  the 
version  of  Luther.  It  first  appeared  in  the  edition  of  Complutum,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  translated  from  Latin  into  Greek ;  from  that  edition  it  was  aflter- 
wards  adopted  by  Erasmus,  and  thence  found  its  way  into  the  editions  of 
Stephens  and  Beza,  and  last  of  all  into  the  Eixevir  edition  of  a.  d.  1024,  after 
which  all  our  common  editions  are  printed.  In  the  third  place,  the  verse  is 
omitted  by  all  the  Greek  Fathers,  although  they  quote  the  words  which  precede 
and  fdlow  it,  eoUeet  proofs  of  the  Trinity  from  all  quarters,  and  even  apply 
to  this  subject  the  next  verse  concerning  the  earthly  witnesses,  endeavouring 
to  deduce  from  it  and  the  context  the  divinity  of  the  Spirit.  Two  or  three 
passages  have  been  produced  which  seem  to  refer  to  this  text;  but  they  are 
supposed  to  be  taken  from  ecclesiastical  formularies,  or  the  technical  language 
of  the  church ;  and  although  it  were  certain  that  they  are  quotations,  nothing 
more  could  be  jusdy  inferred,  than  that  in  the  days  of  the  authors  the  text 
was  not  altogether  unknown,  but  was  generally  considered  as  spurious,  and 
hence,  with  an  exception  or  two,  no  person  appealed  to  it.  In  the  fourth 
place,  it  was  wanting  in  the  ancient  versions,  the  Syriac,  the  Arabic,  the  Cop- 
tic, the  Ethiopic,  the  Armenian,  the  Sahidic,  and  the  Slavonic.  It  was  want- 
ing originally  in  all  these,  although  it  now  appears  in  some  of  them,  having 
•  Zech.  li.  1^    Matt.  xxriL  9.  f  1  John  ii.  8. 
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been  inserted  by  modern  editors ;  but  this  interpolation  does  not  Weaken  the 
argument  in  the  slightest  degree.  It  was  not  in  the  copies  from  which  those 
translations  were  made ;  and  some  of  them  are  of  very  high  antiquity.  We 
must  except  the  Latin  version,  in  most  manuscripts  of  which  the  text  is  found, 
but  not  in  them  all.  It  is  wanting  in  all  the  manuscripts  written  before  the 
ninth  century,  and  in  most  of  those  which  are  ancient  though  posterior  to  that 
date.  Where  it  has  found  a  place,  it  stands  on  the  margin,  or  is  interlined  by 
a  difibrent  hand ;  or  if  originally  belonging  to  the  text,  it  differs  in  words  and 
position  in  different  manuscripts.  In  a  word,  it  is  omitted  by  several  of  the 
Latin  Fathers  on  occasions  when  it  would  have  been  pertinent  to  their  design,, 
and  they  might  have  been  expected  to  quote  it.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
cited  by  many  of  them,  who  seem  to  have  entertained  no  doubt  of  its  genuine- 
ness. This,  however,  only  proves,  that  it  was  in  their  copies ;  but  we  should 
remember,  that  they  used  a  translation,  which  might  be  interpolated ;  and  they 
cannot  be  admitted  as  witnesses  of  equal  authority  with  the  Greek  Fathers, 
who  knew  and  quoted  from  the  original. 

For  the  reasons  now  stated,  the  verse  is  considered  by  most  learned  men  to 
be  an  interpolation,  and  accordingly  is  excluded  from  the  text  in  the  edition  of 
Oriesbach.  There  are  some  however,  who  are  disposed  to  think  it  genuine 
on  the  ground,  not  only  of  its  being  quoted,  perhaps  by  one  or  two  of  the 
Greek,  and  by  so  many  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  but  because  it  appears  to  them 
that  there  is  internal  evidence  in  its  favour.  It  seems  necessary  to  complete 
the  sense,  by  giving  the  witnesses  in  heaven  as  well  as  the  witnesses  on  earth. 
Two  arguments  are  founded  on  the  grammatical  construction.  If  we  leave  out 
the  disputed  passage,  and  read  only — **  There  are  three  that  bear  witness  on 
earth,  the  Spirit,  &e  water,  and  the  blood,"  we  have  tfuc  it  ftetfrvfwrrK  in  the 
masculine  gender,  agreeing  with  three  neuter  nouns,  to  mwfxA,  ta  CS^  mu  ro  hfiut, 
contrary  to  one  of  the  common  rules  of  syntax ;  while  concord  is  preserved, 
if  we  admit  after  them,  •*»r»^ox«>*c,jwiT«i>^F«iw//tt*,  because  the  first  and 
second  are  masculine,  and  the  adjectives  or  participles  agreeing  with  them 
must  be  of  the  same  gender.  It  may  be  objected,  that  the  same  difficulty 
occurs,  if  we  retain  the  disputed  passage ;  for  the  apostle  repeats  'rfm  U 
jumfrvftomct  before  ro  ^jwfub,  rpiJ^,  »uv9<ufAM^  It  is  replied,  that  if  t^  and 
AM^nfowriK  were  first  used  with  •  «w*^  and  •  ^»>*f>  they  might  be  used  again  in 
the  next  verse  although  the  nouns  in  concord  were  neuter,  without  any  viola- 
tion of  syntax,  accoi^ing  to  the  figure  c^led  attractiofh  which  made  them 
agree  with  the  nouus  which  preceded,  instead  of  those  which  followed ;  where- 
as, when  the  passage  is  corrected  by  the  omission  of  the  seventh  verse,  vf 
snd  /wfTifovrwc  are  ungrammatical,  there  being  no  masculine  nouns  with  which 
they  may  be  construct.  To  take  away  the  force  of  this  argument,  it  has  been 
said,  that  the  nouns  «-?»/««,  CJ^  and  ^i^  are  personified,  being  represented  as 
witnesses,  and  consequently,  that  rfmt  and  /Mtfrtffovme  are  properly  used,  as  they 
refer  not  to  their  gender  but  to  their  import.  Another  argument,  or  rather 
doubt,  arises  from  the  use  of  the  article  in  the  end  of  the  verse  which  speaks 
of  the  earthly  witnesses,  »«wt^«c«cto  •»•*»».  The  article,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  Greek  language,  refers  to  a  former  mention  of  the  subject,  and 
could  be  easily  accounted  for,  if  the  seventh  verse  were  genuine ;  but  if  it  be 
rejected,  there  is  a  reference  in  the  sMrtide,  but  no  antecedent.  If  '»  in  the 
seventh  verse  be  excluded,  we  cannot  understand  how  it  appears  for  the  first 
time,  accompanied  with  the  article  tt.  The  doubt  has  been  proposed  by  Dr. 
Middleton,  who  concludes  by  saying:— ** I  am  not  ignorant,  that  in  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  controverted  passage,  learned  and  good  men  are  now,  for  the  most 
part,  agreed ;  and  I  contemplate  with  admiration  and  delight  the  gigantic  exer^ 
tions  of  intellect,  which  have  established  this  acquiescence;  ue  objection, 
however,  which  has  given  rise  to  this  diseossion,  I  could  not  consistently  with 
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my  plan  suppress.  On  the  whole,  I  am  led  to  suspect,  that  thongh  bo  mudi 
labour  and  critical  acuteness  have  been  bestowed  on  these  celebrated  yerses, 
more  is  yet  to  be  done,  before  the  mystery  in  which  they  are  imrolved  can  be 
wholly  developed."*  It  is  evident,  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  controversy 
respecting  this  text,  we  can  make  no  use  of  it,  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity. 

The  transaction  at  our  Saviour's  baptism  has  been  appealed  to  as  a  proof  of 
the  Trinity,  because  the  three  persons  were  then  manifested ;  the  Son  who 
came  to  be  baptized,  the  Holy  Ghost  who  descended  like  a  dove  and  Ughted 
upon  him,  and  the  Father  who  spoke  with  an  audible  voice.  But  before  this 
proof  could  be  admitted,  we  must  know  who  Christ  was,  and  what  was  the 
import  of  die  title.  Son,  by  which  he  was  designated,  and  likewise  who  the 
Spirit  was,  and  whether  the  emblem  signified  a  person  or  an  influence.  This 
information  is  gathered  from  other  passages;  and  therefore  the  transaction 
itself  is  not  a  proper  proof  of  a  Trinity  in  Sie  Godhead,  although  it  may  be  an 
illustration  of  it. 

A  more  satisfactory  argument  is  founded  upon  the  institution  of  baptism,  and 
the  form  of  administration : — **  Go  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghosu*'  t  Bajptism  is  a 
religious  ordinance,  which  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  our  ideas  of  religion  deri- 
ved from  reason  and  Scripture,  to  suppose  administered  in  any  name  but  that 
of  the  object  of  worship.  It  is  a  dedication  to  the  service  of  God ;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  Unitarian  hypothesis,  we  are  dedicated  at  the  same  time  to  the  Cre- 
ator and  to  two  of  his  creatures,  or  to  a  man  like  ourselves,  and  a  Divine  influ- 
ence or  operation  !  The  initiatory  rite  of  Christianity  is  evidently  intended  to 
teach  us,  that  while  there  is  one  God,  there  are  three  persons  of  equal  dignity 
and  authority,  who  are  severally  concerned  in  the  work  of  our  salvation,  and  to 
whose  glory  we  are  -bound  to  consecrate  our  bodies  and  our  souls. 

Another  proof  of  a  Trinity  is  furnished  by  the  apostolical  benediction. 
<*  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all.'*  %  This  is  evidently  a  prayer,  which  it 
would  be  impiety  and  idolatry  to  address  to  any  other  but  God.  Yet  three 
persons  are  distinctly  addressed,  and  consequently  are  recognized  as  possessed 
of  Divine  perfections ;  as  knowing  our  wants  and  hearing  our  requests,  and 
able  to  do  what  we  ask ;  as  the  fountain  of  aU  the  blesse<]^ess  implied  in  the 
terms,  grace,  love,  and  communion. 

The  Book  of  Revelation  commences  with  these  words: — ** Grace  be  unto 
you,  and  peace,  from  Him  which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come ; 
and  from  the  seven  Spirits  which  are  before  the  throne ;  and  from  Jesus  Christ 
who  is  the  faithful  witness."  $  This  also  b  a  prayer  to  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  But  who  is  meant  by  the  seven  Spirits  ?  I  presume  that  no  Protestant 
will  say  that  they  are  created  spirits.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  agreea- 
bly to  a  Hebrew  idiom  which  uses  the  number  seven  to  express  what  is  per- 
fect, the  seven  Spirits  before  the  throne  signify  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  fulness 
and  variety  of  his  gifts  and  influences ;  and  if  so,  all  the  three  persons  are 
acknowledged  to  be  Divine,  separately  and  conjunctly  the  object  of  worsliip, 
the  source  of  grace  and  peace,  of  spiritual  and  heavenly  blessings. 

I  shall  quote  only  one  passage  more.  *^  Now  there  are  diversities  of  gifts, 
but  the  same  Spirit.  And  there  are  diflferenoes  of  administrations,  but  the  same 
Lord.  And  there  are  diversities  of  operations,  but  it  is  the  same  God  which 
worketh  all  in  all.'*  0  The  subject  of  discourse  is  the  dispensation  of  grace,  in 
which  there  are  three  distinct  agents,  obviously  exercising  equal  authority,  the 
Spirit,  the  Lord,  and  God  or  the  Father. 

•  Middkton  on  the  Greek  article,  p.  66S.  edit  1808.  +  ^*^  ^^'^^^  ^^* 
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There  is  a  general  argament,  upon  which  I  cannot  enter  fiiDy  at  present,  lest 
I  should  anticipate  what  will  he  more  properly  introduced  in  another  place. 
It  is  this,  that  inthe  New  Testament,  two  persons  besides  the  Father  are  men- 
tioned in  innumerable  places,  and  mentioned  in  such  terms  as  elevate  them 
above  the  condition  of  creatures,  and  import  their  proper  Divinity.  Not  only 
is  the  one  called  the  Son,  and  the  other  the  Spirit  of  the  Father,  to  denote  their 
intimate  relation  to  him,  but  both  receive  the  names  of  God  and  Lord  without 
qualification,  are  invested  with  Divine  attributes,  have  works  ascribed  to  them 
which  finite  power  could  not  have  performed,  and  as  we  have  seen,  are 
conjoined  with  the  Father  as  objects  of  religious  worship  and  obedience.  Shalt 
we  say  that  the  sacred  writers  have  indulged  in  a  figurative  and  ornamented 
style ;  that  instead  of  words  of  truth  and  soberness,  they  have  ^ven  us  highly 
coloured  descriptions,  and  that  too  in  treating  a  subject  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, which  demanded  the  utmost  precision  of  sentiment  and  expression  ? 
They  may  say  so  who  deny  their  inspiration,  and  looking  upon  them  as  com- 
mon men,  do  not  hesitate  to  accuse  them  of  prejudices,  mistakes,  and  illogical 
reasoning.  But  if  we  believe  that  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  we 
will  also  believe  that  they  were  in  no  danger  of  being  misled  by  imagination, 
but  rigidly  adhered  to  the  simple  truth ;  and  that  if  they  had  felt  any  inclina- 
tion to  wander  into  the  regions  of  fancy,  it  would  have  been  controlled.  They 
have  represented  two  persons  besides  the  Father  as  Divine ;  and  as,  at  the 
same  time,  they  maintain  the  unity  of  God,  the  necessary  inference  is,  that  in 
their  judgment  this  unity  is  consistent  with  personal  distinctions.  In  other 
words,  they  have  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 


LECTURE  XXVI. 

ON  THE  TRINITY. 


PvtieQlar  Statement  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity — ^The  Unity  of  the  Divine  Eisenoe — ^Dia- 
tmotions  between  the  Persons — Opinions  respecting  a  Subordination  of  Persons  considered — 
Nttore  of  the  Sonsfaip— Heresies  oi^MMed  to  tibis  Doctrine:  Sabellisnism ;  Arianism; 
Tiitheism— Notice  of  some  Objections. 

I  HAVE  akeady  stated  the  doctrine  in  the  words  of  our  Confession  of  Faith » 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat.  I  shall  add  in  this  place  the  words  of 
the  Athanasian  Creed,  after  ohserving,  that  it  was  composed  long  after  the 
age  of  Athanasius,  hut  goes  under  his  name  because  it  is  understood  to  teach 
the  doctrine,  which  he  held  and  strenuously  maintained  against  the  heretics 
of  his  time,  and  particularly  the  Arians,  who  were  then  the  predominant  party. 
It  has  been  ascribed  to  Vigilius,  an  African  Bishop  in  the  sixth  century,  or  to 
Hilary  of  Aries  in  France  in  a.  d.  450.  *^  The  Catholic  faith  is  this,  that  we 
worship  one  God  in  Trinity ,^tod  Trinity  in  Unity,  neither  confounding  the 
persons,  nor  dividing  the  substance :  for  there  is  one  person  of  the  Father, 
another  of  the  Son,  and  another  of  the  Holy  Ghost  But  the  Godhead  of  the 
Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  ^1  one;  the  glory  equal,  the 
majesty  co-eternal." — «•  The  Father  is  God,  the  Son  is  God,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  God ;  and  yet  there  are  not  three  Gods,  but  one  God.  So  likewise,  the 
Father  is  Lord,  the  Son  Lord,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  Lord ;  and  yet  not  three 
Lords,  but  one  Lord.  For,  like  as  we  are  compelled  by  the  Christian  verity  to 
acknowledffe  every  person  by  himself  to  be  God  and  Lord,  so  we  are  forbidden 
by  the  Ca&olic  religion  to  say  that  there  be  three  Gods,  or  three  Lords." 
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In  the  first  placet  we  assert  that  there  is  only  one  owenco  of  the  Father,  the 
Sou,  an4  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  they  have  the  same  nttmericaly  aad  not  merriy 
the  same  $peci/ic  essence.  It  may  be  proper  to  explain  the  difierence  between 
these  two  words  as  they  are  used  in  speaking  of  this  subject.  Numerical 
signifies  one  in  number,  and  specific,  of  the  same  species*  When  we  say 
that  the  essence  is  numerically  one,  we  mean  thai  the  same  essence  belongs 
to  all  the  persons  in  common;  but  were  we  to  attribnle  to  them  the  same 
specific  essence,  we  should  mean  nothing  more  than  what  we  affirm  of  three 
men,  when  we  say  that  diey  have  all  a  natore  of  the  same  species,  or  are  aU 
partakers  of  human  nature.  In  the  former  case,  we  maintain  that  there  is  only 
one  God,  although  diere  are  more  Divine  persons  than  one ;  in  the  latter,  we 
should  maintaii^that  there  are  three  Gods.  To  express  the  nnity  of  the  essence, 
the  word  if*twrio^  was  employed  by  the  Coimcil  of  Nice,  a.  n.  326,  and  the 
Bon  was  declared  to  be  ^kkom^mc  or  conmibstantial  with  ^  Father.  It  had  been 
used  in  the  same  sense  by  some  writers  before  the  meeting  of  the  Council.  It 
is  remarkable,  however,  that  it  had  been  rejected  by  the  Council  of  Antioch, 
A.  D.  263,  on  account  of  the  inference  which  Paul  of  Samosata  pretended  to 
draw  from  it,  namely,  that  if  Christ  and  the  Spirit  were  eonsubstanttal  with 
the  Father,  it  followed  that  there  were  three  substances,  one  prior  and  two 
posterior  derived  firom  it.  To  guard  against  this  inference,  the  Council 
declared  that  the  Son  was  not  ifM^tf^tot  rm  iu«]^  Pml  seems  to  have  explained  the 
term  as  signifying  apecificj  or  of  the  $aine  tptdes  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  this 
sense  had  sometimes  been  given  to  it.  Thus  Aristotle  calls  the  stars  vc««MWt 
meaning  that  they  were  all  of  die  same  nature.  But  in  the  Creed  of  Nice  it 
is  expressive  of  unity  of  essence,  and  was  adopted  after  considerable  discus- 
sion, as  proper  to  be  opposed  to  the  Axians,  who  affirmed  that  the  essence  of 
the  Son  was  difierent  and  separate  from  that  of  the  Father.  Thus  the  nnity 
of  substance  was  established  as  an  article  of  faith  in  the  Catholic  church ;  and 
the  doctrine  was  confirmed  by  subsequent  oouncik.  The  Council  of  Constan- 
tinople, A.  D.  381,  says  in  an  epistle  addressed  to  the  bishops  assembled  in  Rome : 
— *'  The  faith  of  the  Nicene  fathers  ought  to  be  approved  by  us,  and  by  you, 
and  by  all  who  do  not  pervert  the  word  of  truth,  which  .is  the  most  ancient, 
and  is  agreeable  to  our  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  namely,  that  there  is  one  divinity,  power,  aoid  essence  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  that  they  have  equal  dignity  and  co-eternal 
dominion,  and  that  they  co-exist  in  three  perfect  hypostases  or  persons." 

In  the  second  place,  we  assert  that  in  this  one  essence  there  is  a  three-fold 
distinction,  which  we  express  by  saying,  that  there  are  three  persons.  This 
word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  term  perworuif  but  the  Greeks  used  vwcrmns  and 
^Tfosmrw,  The  first  occurs  in  the  beginning  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
where  the  Son  is  called,  ;t*V*«'»*^  v^rorrmt^m  <rf  the  Father.^  In  our  version  it 
is  rendered  person^  but  some  thmk  that  it  should  be  translated  aub$ianee.  We 
might  ask  them  in  what  sense  Christ  could  be  the  image  of  the  Father's  sub- 
stance, unless  his  own  substance  were  difierent  ?  and  then  we  must  concur  with 
the  Arians,  who  objected  to  the  term  o/jfovwiot,  but  were  willing  to  admitv'^w^'CK. 
of  a  stmilar  substance^  and  might  plead  the  autlArity  of  the  apostle.  He  who 
is  the  image  of  another's  substance,  does  not  certainly  possess  that  substance, 
and  is  therefore  a  separate  being.  Necessity  seems  to  require,  that  whatever 
may  have  been  the  original  meaning  of  vto^o^tk,  it  should  here  be  translated 
person.  At  the  same  time,  it  roust  be  acknowledged,  that  it  was  understood 
by  many  of  the  ancients  to  signify  substance.  It  was  frequently  used  in  the 
sense  of  m^^^  or  essence ;  and  the  application  of  it  to  designate  a  distinction 
in  the  Godhead  was  objected  to,  as  leading  to  the  unscriptural  conclusion  of 
three  substances,  and  consequently  three  Gods.     The  objection  was  made  by 
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some  of  the-  Ghreels,  and  hj  tiie  Latins,  who  translated  i^ronrd^if,  subBtantia. 
StiH,  however,  the  word  was  retained  to  express  a  distinction  in  the  one  Divine 
nature;  and  ihe  use  af^rwards  became  general.  Th6  Synod  of  Alexandria, 
A.  n.  362,  decreed,  ^<  that  any  person  was  at  liberty  to  maintain,  that  there  was 
only  one  hypostasis  in  the  Godhead,  provided  that  a  three-fold  distinction  in  it 
was  preserved,  or  to  maintain  that  there  were  three  hypostases,  provided  that 
only  one  substance  was  meant.''  The  Greeks  employed  another  term  to 
denote  this  distinction.  r^Mnor  properly  signifies  the  face,  and  occurs  in  this 
sense  in  several  passages,  as  tow  ^  yrftnt^n  xfot  ^fom/Krof,  •«  but  then  face  to  face."* 
But  it  is  used  also  both  in  the  New  Testament,  and  by  profane  writers,  to  signify 
a  pereon,  and  hence  was  preferred  by  some  to  v^nard^t  as  less  ambiguous. 
"When  we  speak  of  God,"  says  Gregory  Nazianzen,  "we  are  surrounded 
with  a  light  which  is  one  and  three-fold  ,*  tluree-fold  in  respect  of  the  properties, 
ot  the  vsro^TMMif,  if  any  one  chooses  to  use  this  term,  or  the  ^joawmi,  for  we  do 
not  contend  about  the  names  if  they  agree  in  meaning ;  but  one  in  respect 
of  the  essence  or  divinity." 

In-  the  common  acceptation  o(  person,  it  denotes  a  separate  and  independent 
being,  whose  existence  and  actions  have  no  necessary  connexion  with  the  exist- 
ence and  actions  of  any  other  being.  It  has  been  defined  to  be  a  thinking 
substance  which  can  act  by  itself,  or  an  intelligent  agent  who  is  neither  a  part 
of,  nor  sustained  by  another.  '  We  must  be  cautious  in  transferring  to  the 
Deity,  definitions  which  tmginate  in  the  state  and  circumstances  of  created 
beings.  The  cases  are  totally  dissimilar.  Three  human  persons  have  the 
same  specific  nature,  but  three  Diviiie  persons  have  the  same  numerical  nature. 
Antitrinitarians  afiirm,  that  by  holding  three  Divine  persons  we  necessarily 
make  three  Gods,  because  they  most  unfairiy  maintain,  in  the  face  of  our 
solemn  protestations,  that  we  affix  the  same  idea  to  the  word  person,  which  it 
bears  when  used  in  reference  to  men.  But  we  deny  that  it  has  this  meaning. 
We  do  not  teach,  that  there  are  three  distinct  essences  mysteriously  conjoined ; 
that  the  Father,  tiie  Son,  and  the  Spirit  possess,  each  of  them  separately  from 
the  others,  a  Divine  namre,  and  Divine  perfections.  What  we  believe  is  this, 
that  there  is  a  distinction  in  tiie  Godhead,  to  which  there  is  nothing  similar  iu 
creatures,  who  are  one  in  every  sense  of  the  term ;  amd  we  employ  the  word 
person,  to  express  that  distinction.  It  may  be  obje^onable,  because  being 
applied  to  other  beings,  it  is  apt  to  suggest  an  idea  which  is  inconsistent  with 
the  unity  of  G^od ;  but  tkis  is  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  the  imperfection 
of  human  language ;  and  we  endeavour  to  guard  against  the  abuse  by  declar- 
ing that,  in  this  application,  it  must  be  qualified  so  as  to  exclude  a  separate 
existence.  We  must  cease  to  speak  of  God,  if  we  wait  till  we  find  terms  and 
phrases  adequate  to  the  subject.  We  are  obliged  to  take  common  words,  and 
if  they  are  not  exactly  suitable  to  the  subject,  we  are  surely  at  liberty  to  define 
them,  to  fix  the  sense  in  which  we  intend  to  make  use  of  them,  to  enlarge  or 
restrict  it  as  the  ease  shall  require.  Now  when  we  say  that  there  are  three 
persons  in  the  Godhead,  the  word  person,  signifies  a  distinction  which  we  do 
not  pretend  to  explain,  but  which  does  not  intrench  upon  the  unity  of  essence. 
I  shall  quote  a  few  sentences  firom  a  recent  work  on  the  Trinity  and  the  Divin- 
ity of  Christ,  by  Professor  Stuart  of  Andover  in  America.  *•  What,  you  will 
doubtless  ask,  is  that  distinction  in  the  Godhead,  which  the  word  person  is 
meant  to  designate  ?  I  answer  without  hesitation,  that  I  do  not  know.  The 
fact  that  a  distinction  exists,  is  what  we  aver  t  the  definition  of  that  distinction 
m  what  I  shall  by  no  means  attempt.  By  what  shall  I,  or  can  I,  define  it  ? 
What  simile  drawn  "Irom  created  objects,  which  are  necessarily  derived  and 
dependent,  can  illustrate  the  mode  of  existence  in  that  Being,  who  is  unde- 
rived,  independent,  nnehtogeible,  infinite,  eternal?    I  confess  myself  nnaUe 

•  1  Oor.  adii.  IS.  -- 
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to  adyance  a  single  step  here  in  explaining  ^vdist  the  distinction  is.  /  receive 
the  fact  that  it  exists^  simply  because  I  believe  that  the  Scriptures  reveal  the 
FACT.  And  if  the  Scriptures  do  rereal  the  fact,  that  there  are  three  persons  in 
the  Godhead ;  that  there  is  a  distinction  which  affords  ground  for  the  appella- 
tions of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost;  which  lays  the  foundation  for  the 
application  of  tlie  personal  pronouns  /,  thou^  he;  which  renders  it  proper  tp 
speak  of  sending  and  being  sent ;  of  Christ  being  with  Godf  being  in  Ms 
bosomt  and  other  things  of  the  like  nature ;  aiMl  yet,  that  the  Divine  nature 
belongs  to  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  then  it  is,  like  every  other  fact 
revealed,  to  be  received  simply  on  the  credit  of  Divine  revelation  ."* 

Some  have  attempted  to  give  us  an  idea  .of  this  distinction,  but  the  success 
of  the  experiment  is  extremely  questionable.  Dr«  Ghauncey,  a  celebrated 
divine  of  the  last  century,  propotes  this  question,  ^*  How  may  this  great  mys- 
tery be  a  little  illustrated  to  our  understandings,  so  as  to  have  a  glimpse  of  a 
little  part  of  it!"  and  gives  the  following  answer: — ''  The  first  Being  living  a 
most  perfect  life  of  fruition  in  communion,  and  heixjig  but  one  infinitely  pure 
act,  doth  most  transcendently  comprehend  and  conceive  himself,  beholding  his 
own  most  glorious  image  by  his  infinite  understanding,  reflecting  on  himself 
as  the  chie^st  good,  which  he  enjoys  in  the  highest  mutual  love  and  delight.'* 
This,  I  confess,  is  not  very  intelligible 4  but  he  goes  on: — **God  reflecting 
upon  and  conceiving  himself,  is  God  ih  the  person  of  the  Father;  Grod  con- 
ceived as  hi?  own  most  glorious  image,  is  God  in  the  person  of  the  Son ;  God 
enjoying  himself  as  his  own  chiefest  good  in  relation  of  Father  and  Son,  with 
ineffable  love  and  delight,  is  the  third  person,  the  Holy  Ghost."  It  is  surpri- 
sing that  this  worthy  man  did  not  perceive  that  this  is  a  metaphysical  Trinity^ 
for  the  Son  is  an  idea,  and  the  Spirit  is  joy  or  love.  There  is  no  Other  dis- 
tinction here  than  what  exists  between  the  mind  and  its  thoughts  and  emotions. 
There  is  nothing  which  correspoAds  to  personality.  I  presume  that  no  man 
will  be  made  wiser  by  ihis  pretended  explanation,  which  tends  rather  to  con- 
found, and  to  make  us  think,  that  if  this  is  really  the  Trinity  of  the  Scriptures, 
it  amounts  to  nothing,  and  God  is  still  one  in  every  sense  of  the  term.  Such 
IS  the  fate  of  attempts  to  go  beyond  our  limit,  to  intrude  into  things  which  we 
have  not  seen.  We  are  either  utterly  lost,  and  amused  with  words  in  the  room 
of  ide«u9,  or  we  are  involved  in  obscurity  and  her^y.  Dr.  Ghauncey  is  not 
die  only  person  who  has  been  led  away  by  this  strange  speculation.  It  is  as 
ancient  as  the  days  of  the  Fathers,  and  has  been  adopted  by  persons  of  high 
name  in  modem  times.  Dr.  Horsley,  who  in  learning  and  talent  had  few 
equals,  has  pursued  it,  as  we  see  from  .the  manner  in  which  he  states  the  senti- 
ments of  Athenagoras : — '^  The  Logos  hath  existed  from  eternity  in  union  with 
the  Father;  'because  God,  being  eternally  rational,  ever  had  the  Logos  in 
himself.'  The  sense  is,  that  the  personal  subsistence .  of  a  Divine  Logos  i» 
implied  in  the  very  idea  of  a  God.  And  the  argument  rests  on  a  principle 
which  was  common  to  all  the  Platonic  Others,  and  seems  to  be  fotmded  in 
Scripture^  that  the  existence  of  the  Son  flows  necessarily  from  the  Divine 
Intellect  exerted  on  itself,  from  the  Father's  contemplation  of  his  own  perfec- 
tions. But  as  the  Father  ever  was,  his  perfections  have  ever  been,  and  his 
intellect  hath  been  ever  active.  But.peHections  which  have  ever  been,  the 
£ver  active  Intellect  must  ever  have  contemplated;  and  the  contemplation 
which  hath  ever  been,  must  ever  have  been  accompanied  with  its  just  effect, 
the  personal  existence  of  the  Son."t  This  fanciful  theory,  for  it  deserves  no 
.  better  name,  has  found  patrons  and  advocates  among  Protestants  and  Papists, 
IMid  among  the  letter  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  Church.^: 

*  Stoart  on  the  Tiinity  and  Divinity  of  Clnist,  in  answer  to  Chemung,  letter  iii 
f  Honley'ff  Tnots  in  oontioven^  with  Pc;  Pnartliy^  p.  61.    Bdit.  1813. 
^  Ibid.  Disqillsitian  fourth. 
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The  Father,  the  Son»  and  iSbe  Holy  Spirit,  are  persons,  and  are  distingaish- 
ed  from  each  other  by  their  personal  properties.  Diyine  perfections  are  com- 
mon to  them  alU  eternity,  immutability,  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness ;  but  a 
personal  property  is  something  peculiar  to  each,  something  which  may  be 
affirmed  of  one,  but  cahnot  be  affirmed  of  the  other  two.  The  appellations 
Father  and  Son,  imply  a  relation  between  the  persons.  That  a  relation  is 
also  implied  in  the  designation  of  the  third  person  is  not  so  certain,  unless 
we  suppose,  th»t  as  the  wor4«^A««  signifies  also  mr  in  motion  or  breath,  it 
refers  to  his  procession,  from  the  Father  according  to  the  Greeks,  or  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son  according  to  the  Latins.  This,  however,  is  a  faint  and 
doabtfiil  analogy.  By  those  relations  the  subsistences  in  the  Qodhead  are 
distinguished  froof  each  otfier :  'but  in  ^1  <rther  respects  there  is  the  most  per- 
fect similarity.  Paternity  is  the  personal  prsperty  of  the  first  person,  filiation 
of  the  seceiid,  and  procession,  or  as  the  Schoolmen  speak,  spiration,  of  the 
third.  The  first  person  bega^  the  second,  the  second  was  begotten  of  the  first, 
and  the  third  proceedq^  Brom  both.  **  The  Father,"  says  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  **  is  made  of  none,  neither  created  nor  begotten.  The  Son  is  of  the 
Father  alone,  not  made  nor  created,  but  begotten.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Son,  neither  made,  nor  created,  nor  begotten,  but  proceed- 
ing." These  properties  distinguish  the  persons  of  the  IVinfty,  they  charac- 
terize them  individually,  so  that  we  can  speak  of  one  without  speaking,  at  the 
same  time,  of  another;  but  the  properties  themselves  we  do  not  understand. 
If  it  should  be  said,  that,  in  this  case,  we  use  words  wi^out  meaning,  the 
same  objection  may  be  made  to  us  when  we  speak  of  the  self-existence  and  the 
immensity  of  God.  We  can  affix  no  positive  ideas  to  these  terms,  but  they 
deny  that  God  had  a  beginning,  and*  that  he  is  confined  to  a  particular  place. 
The  same  purpose  is  served  l^  those  personal  properties ;  they  enable  us  to 
affirm,  that  the  Father  is  not  the  Son,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  different 
person  from  both. 

The  persons  of  the  Trinity  are  farther  diistinguished  by  their  operations. 
The  Divine  nature,  indeed,  is  the  common  principle  of  operation  in  the  exter- 
nal works  of  creation  and  providence ;  but  revelation  gives  us  some  notices 
of  the  distinct  agency  of  the  persons.  Thus,  in  the  beginning  the  Spirit 
moved,  or  exerted  his  influence,  upon  the  dark  and  undigested  mass  which 
had  beea  produced  out  of  nothing;  and  from  other  passages  we  learn  that  it 
was  the  Son  whose  omnipotent  fiat  all  things  obeyed,  for  by  him  the  Father 
made  the  worlds.  The  Father  is  not  immediately  concerned  in  any  external 
operation,  but  exerts  his  energies  by  the  Son  and  the  Spirit.  To  this  subject, 
we  may  refer  the  words  of  our  Lord  concerning  the  cure  whieh  he  had  wrought 
on  the  Sabbath.  He  justified  himself  against  the  charge  of  having  profaned 
that  day,  by  the  plea  Uiat  all  his  works  were  performed  in  concurrence  with 
his  Father:  "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work.  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  the  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  but  what  he  seeth  the  Father 
do:  for  what  things  soever  he  doeth,  these  also  doeth  the  Son  likewise."*  In 
redemption,  the  persons  are  clearly  distinguished  by  offices  and  works,  which 
are  respectively  assigned  to  them.  It  is  said,  that  the  Father  sent  the  Son, 
but  never  that  the  S<mi  sent  the  Father ;  that  the  Son  B^nM  the  Spirit,  but  not 
.  that  the  Spirit  sent  the  Son.  We  find,  indeed,  the  Messiah  sa3ring  in  one  of 
the  prophets,  *.<  The  Lord  God  and  his  Spirit  have  sent  me  ;"t  but  the  proper 
translation  is,  **  The  Lord  God  hath  sent  me  and  his  Spirit."  It  was  the 
Word  who  was  made  flesh,  the  Son  who  assumed  our  nature ;  this  act  of 
ineflTable  condescension  ie  never  attributed  to  the  Father  or  to  the  Spirit  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  the  Father  whose  voice  was  heard  at  his  baptism,  and 
on  die  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  proclaiming  him  to  be  his  beloved  Son ;  an^ 
•  Jolm  1^.17, 194  f  lMiahxhiii.t<K 
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k  WM  JbB  B^tk  whg  Ao9cmii\d  in  a  TMiiblefafHi,  and  retted  nyon  him.  17e 
do  not  understand  how,  the  nature  being  (me*  acta  are  perfiuiBed  by  one  per- 
.Bon  which  cannot  be  aaccibed  to  another ;  bnt-the  fad  is  atated  in  the  Scrip- 
tniea,  and  it  ia  the  office  of  laith  4o  feceive  ita  teatimony  without  disputing. 

The  Father  ia  called  the  first  peraon,  tLe  (Son  the  aecond,  and  the  Hcty 
Ghost  tbe  third.  This  ia  the  joider  of  their  aubaiatenee,  and  it  is  pointed  oat 
by  their  internal  relatione;  but  bewai%  of  thtnkiBg  that  it  impli^  tbe  priority 
of  one  to  another,  in  time  or  in  digni^*  ^In  thia  Trinity,''  I  again  qaote 
the  worda  of  the  Athanaalui  Creed,  **in  this  Tiimty,  none  ia  afore  or  afW 
other,  none  is  greater  or  leas  than  another;  but  die  whofe  thi^ft  persons  are 
co-eternal  together,  and  co-eq«aL  So  tfaat  in  i^H  things  the  .Unity  m  Trinity, 
and  the  TriniQr  in  Unity,  is  to  be  ^rorshipped/'    '  *  • 

Some  Trinitariaaa  are  of  opinion,  that  three  eo-oidinate  persons  woikd  be 
three  Gods,  and  therelbre  maintain  die  aubordination  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit 
This  subject  is  discussed  at  consideiaUo  length^y  Bisliop  BuM,  in  his  leiumed 
work,  entitled  Defensio  Fidei  Nioens,  where  he  lajgp  down,  and  aupporta  by 
the  authitfi^  of  the  Fathers,  the  three  fottoiring  propoaitions:  ^Fiiat,  Ae 
Catholic  doctora,  who  lived  belbre  and  afier^  have  approired  the  doctrine  of  the 
Councilof  Nice,  that  die  Son  ia^ifc  died,  God  of  God;  for  ^isy  have  all  tmight 
with  one  month  that  the  Divine  nature  mad  perfoctionB  .belong  tothe  Father 
and  the  Son,  not  coUaterally  or  co-ordinately,  but  anbordinatdy ;.  that  is,  that 
the  Son  has  the  same  Divine  nature  with  ths  Father,  but  communicated  l^  die 
Father;  »o  that  the  Father  alone  has  the  Divme  nature  fixMn  himaelf, ^r  from 
no  other;  but  tha  Son  from  the  Fathnr,  and  dmt  dierefoie  the  Firther  is  the 
foontain,  origin,  and  principle  of  tk^e  Divini^  which  ia  in  the  Son."*  He  goea 
on  to  shew  tfaat  the  ancient  doctors  called  the  F^o*  ^A9>t  the  prme^  of  the 
Son ;  meaning  by  ^xh  th^a  from  which  any  thing  takea  ita  origin,  whether  in 
time  or  in  eternity ;  itaA  they  caUad  him  **9m  or  «mm,  the  eotiae  of  tfie  Son; 
»»yh  or  fotmUam^  and  auetor^  author^  a  word  uaedby  the  Lalina.  **  Seeonitty, 
the  Catholic  doatofa  determined  with  unanimous  consent,  that  the  Father  was 
greater  than  the  Son  in  leapect  of  hia  Divinity,  not  in  nabne  or  in  any  esaen- 
tial  perfection  whtoh  ia  in  the  Father  and  not  in  the  Son;  but  a<^elT  by 
authority ;  that  ia,  by  origin,  sthee  the  Son  is  from  Ike  Father,  not  the  Father 
from  the  Soa."t  **  Thinily,  the  ancient  doctota  judged,  that  the  doc^ne 
concerning  the  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  aa  his  origin  and  prinei- 
ple«  was  very  useful,  and  evidendy  neceaaary  to  be. known,  ft^  this  reason, 
that  chiefly  in  thia  way  the  divinity  of  die  Son  ia  ao  aaaerted,  that-tfie  nnity  of 
God  and  the  divine  monarchy  are  preserved  entire ;  ibr,  aHhougfa  the  name  and 
mature  of  God  are  common  to  two,  die  Fadier  and  the  Son,  yt^  since  the  one 
is  the  principle  of  the  other,  from  whom  he  is  propagated,  and  that  by  an 
interior  not  an  external  production,  it  may  be  jnsdy  said  that  there  is  aidy  one^ 
God.  The  ancients  believed  that  the  same  reaaon  was  applicable  to  die  divin- 
ity of  the  Holy  SpiriL'*4^  Bat  aldiough  theae  views  are  recammended  by  tbe 
authoriQr  oi  the  Fathera,  and  hare  been  very  generally  adopted  by  modem 
aivin^f  I  cannot  bring  mja^  to  agree  with  diem.  It  is  dangeroos  to  speak 
pf  a  subordination  among  the  peraons  of  the  Trinity^  and  it  is  almost  impossi- 
)bla  to  avoid  the  idea  of  inferiority  in  the  subordinate  persons :  It  seems  also 
absntd,  while  we  admit  at  the  same  time^  that  the  persons  equally  possess  die 
divine  nature  and  perfections.  What  puzzles  me  most  of  all,  ia  to  perceive 
how  aii^rdination  is  necessary  to  preaerve  the  unity  of  G^ ;  because  il  should 
seem  to  ipe,  that  nodiing  was  so  calculated  to  make  us  doubt  the  unity  as 
jmbordination  of  any  kind,  and  that  it  ia  more  easily  conceived,  if  all  the 
persons  are  equal  in  every  respect.  The  unity  is  maintained,  by  extruding 
|he  idea  of  division  or  separation,  and  aaaigning  the  aama  numerical  essence  to 
^  S0fBf9fu9T}/HJfm¥BfW9cLlr,isK^h  ^rtiid.fmp,t,  t  Ibid. cap. 4. 
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^  the  pereomi*  li  oconra  to  me,  that,  after  aU  thia  learned  talk  about  ^ommii 
nicatiim,  origin,  prineif^,  fountain,  and  cause,  nothing  more  m  meant  than 
what  we  all  acknowledge,  that  the  mtnre  of  Ae  Son  is  the  very  same  with  the 
nature  of  the  Father,  which  certaii^y  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  unity  ;  but 
such  terms  are  unhappily  employed  to  express  it.  Bishop  Horsley,  who  was 
of  the  same  opinion  with  Bishop  l^nU  and  the  Fathers,  might  well  call  the 
subordination  of  ^e  Son,  mysterious ;  for  a  subordination  among  equal  persons,, 
a  subordination  of  one  who  is  t^nly  God,  is  indeed  a  mystery,  a  Jthing  perfeeiiy 
unintelligible. 

What  has  M  so  many  to  maontain  the  subordmation  of  the  Son,  is  the  notion^ 
diat  the  relation/ which  ^lis  name  implies,  is  founded  on  the  communication  of 
the  divine  essence  4o  him.  fience  they  object  to  the  application  of  the  term 
«**To6to;  to  the  Son,  if  it  mean  any  thing,  more  Ihan  that  he  is  truly  God ;  and 
they  affirm  that  it  is  contrary  to  truth,  as  well  as  to  the  usage  of  the  church, 
to  say  that  he  «vT»^r,  if  the  woid  import  that  he  is  God  of  himself,  because  he 
derived  his  divinity  irom^the  Father.     Thi«  is  the  doctrine  of  ^e  Nicene 

Creed:      Q^^nuefot  tic  ir*  Mifm  iJ^wn  Xfi^^nr  Toy  uiov  tov  6«ov  ymftB^ret  m  rw  v«/Tfoi  fitwrymti% 

This  will  be  the  proper  place  to  introduce  Some  observations  on  the  Sonship 
of  Christ.  In  modem  times,  diff^nt  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  this 
appellation,  partly  by  the  opponents  of  his  Divinity — ^with  whom  we  have  at 
present  no  immediate  concern — and  partly  by  some  Trinitarians,  who  think 
that  it  is  not  founded  on  a  natural,  but  an  official,  relation  to  the  first  person  in 
the  Godhead.  The  motive,  I  apprehend,  by  which  they  have  been  led  to  deny 
his  eternal  generation,  is  the  difficulty  of  conreiving  any  thing,  in  the  Divine 
nature,  analogous  to  the  process  which  the  term  denotes  in  its  application  to 
creatures.  But  the  difficulty  is  created  by  themselves,  when  they  take  it  for 
granted,  from  the  use  of  the  term,  begotten,  that  it  was  designed  to  suggest  a 
resetiablance  between  Divine  and  human  generation.  Ought  not  men  to  have 
paused  before  they  drew  this  inference  ?  Might  it  not  have  occurred  to  them 
that^  as  the  subjects  were  so  different,  the  term  must  have  a  different  meaning? 
Would  it  not  have  been  wise,  instead  of  proceeding  to  explain  the  one  by  the 
other,  to  have  acknowledged  that  the  relation  between  the  Father  and  the  Son 
•was  altogether  above  our  comprehension ;  that  the  words,  San  and  begotten^ 
-were  intended  solely  to  express  a  distinction  of  persons  and  a  mutual  relation , 
and  that  the  only  conclusion  which  we  could  safely  draw  from  them  is,  that 
the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  has  the  same  nature  with  the  first,  is  his  per- 
'  feet  image,  and  the  oliject  of  his  infinite  love  ?  Were  human  ideas  discarded ; 
were  we  content  to  believe,  without  pushing  our  inquiries  into  the  region,  of 
mystery,  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  would  be  admitted,  provided  that 
enfficient  evidence  of  it  were  found  in  the  Scriptures. 

When  God  calls  our- Saviour  his  own  Son,  •  lnvrot  aw,  o  liit  mt,'  one  shotQd 
think,  that  sound  ctiticism  would  require  us  to  believe,  that  he  is  his  Son  as 
truly  as  one  man  is  the  son  of  another,  although  we  know  not  the  manner  of  the 
relation ;  hie  Son  literally  and  not  metaphorically,  unless  it  can  be  shewn  that 
such  filiation  is  impossible,  or  that  the  Scriptures  have  explained  it  in  a  differ- 
ent sense.  His  Sonship,  indeed,  seems  to  be  founded  on  his  miraculous  con- 
ception in  these  words  of  the  angel  to  the  virgin :— ***  The  Holy  Ghost  shall 
come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  ^e  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee  ;  there- 
fore also  that  holy  thing,  which  shaU  be  bom  of  thee,  shall  be  called  the  Son 
of  God."*  But  the  common  answer,  that  the  "  holy  thing  *'  or  his  human 
nature  became  the  Son  of  God  by  its  union  to  his  Divine  Person,  is  quite 
satisfactory,  especially  if  other  passages  place  his  Sonship  upon  a  different 
foundation.    I  do  not  think,  that  his  miraculous  conception  would  justify  the 

•  Luke  L-86. 
2jL 
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epithet,  ooly-b^otten ;  because  the  creation  of  Adam,  although  in  some  respect 
different,  was  equally  nUmculous^  if  this  term  may  be  used  in  reference  to  an 
event  which  took  place  before  the  laws  of  nature  began  &eir  course ;  and,  on 
account  of  it,  he  also  is  called  the  Son  of  God.  Were  a  man,  who  had  never 
heard  of  the  controversy  relative  to  the  origin  of  his  Sonship,  to  read  such 
passages  as  these;  **  God  so. loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten 
Son,"  *'  When  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come,  God  sent  fcnth  his  Son,"  he 
woidd  be  surprised,  I  presume,  ^at .  it  had  ever  been  the  subject  of  dispute. 
He  would  say — it  is  plain  that  the  person  who  was  sent,  possessed  this  char- 
acter prior  to  his  mission ;  and  would  be  astonished  to  be  inAmoed  by  some 
modem  divine,  that  this  was  a  tnistake,  for  that  he  was  made  the  Son  o£  God 
by  being  sent  It  would  never  enter  into  any  man's  ipind,  when  he  was  told 
that  a  king  had  sent  his  son  to  negociiite  with  his  enemies,  that  liis  son  meant 
only  a  favourite,  or  an  extraordinary  ambassador.  If  it  should  be  said,  that, 
in  this  case,  the  meaning  of  the  word  Son  is  determinate,  being  ascertained  by 
common  usage,  I  would  ask,  w]^t  makes  it  less  so*  when  it  is  applied  to  our 
Saviour  ?  Not  any  thing  in  the  phraseology  of  Scripture,  but  the  impossibility 
under  which  some  men  labour  of  conceiving,  how  Grod  can  have  a  Son  by  an 
essential  relation.  But  do  not  Unitarians,  on  the  same  ground,  explain  away 
the  passages  which  teach  the  divinity  and  atonement  of  Christ  T  And  how  can 
those  Trinitarians  condemn  them,  who  make  the  incobipreheusibility  of  a  doc- 
trine an  objection  against  it  ?  I  cannot  conceive  what  object  they  have  in  view, 
who  admit  the  Divinity,  but  deny  the  natural  Sonship  of  our  Saviour,  unless 
It  be  to  get  rid  of  the  strange  notions  about  conmiunieation  of  essence  and 
subordination  which  have  prevailed  so  much ;  and  in  this  case,  like  too  many 
disputants,  in  avoiding  one  extreme  they  run  into  another.  Their  opinion 
appears  to  me  to  be  contrary  to  the  plain  and  natural  meaning  of  Scripture ; 
and  I  am  disposed  to  maintain,  with  the  Catholic  diurch  in  all  ages,  th^t  the 
Son  was  begotten  by  the  Father  before  all  worlds,  or  is  the  Son  by  necessary 
and  eternal  generation. 

But,  while  on  this  point  I  hold  the  faith  of  the  church,  I  cannot  assent  to 
the  oommon  opinion,  that  the  generation  of  the  Son  consisted  in  the  commu- 
nication of  the  Divine  essence  and  perfections  to  him ;  because,  although  the 
terms  Father  and  Son  indicate  a  relation  analogous  to  that  among  men,  yet 'as, 
in  the  latter  case,  it  is  a  relation  between  two  material  and  separate  beings,  and 
in  the  former,  is  a  relation  in  the  same  spiritual  essence,  the  one  can  throw  no 
light  upon  the  other ;  and  to  attempt  to  illustrate  the  one  by  the  other,  is  equally 
illogical  and  presumptuous.  We  can  conceive  the  communication  of  a  materisd 
essence,  by  one  material  being  to  another,  because  it  takes  place  in  the  genera- 
tion of  animals ;  but  the  communication  of  a  spiritual,  indivisible,  immutable 
essence  is  altogether  inconceivable,  especially  when  we  add,^  that  the  supposed 
communication  does  not  constitute  a  different  being,  but  takes  place  in  tlie 
essence  communicating.  I  have  often  doubted  whether  those,  who  use  this 
language,  affix  any  idea  to  it.  I  suspect,  that  it  is  retained,  partly,  in  deference 
to  the  Fathers,  who  were  not  always  the  most  accurate  in  their  conceptions, 
and  pardy  as  a  convenient  mode  of  seeming  to  say  something  upon  3  subject 
which  we  do  not  understand.  I  must  confess  that,  to  me,  it  has  always  been 
unintelligible.  Let  us  be  content  with  the  knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  with  the 
language  of  Scripture,  which  simply  tells  us,  that  the  Son  was  begotten  by  the 
Father,  but  does  not  tell  c^s  how  he  was  begotten.  If  we  cannot  explain  how 
a  plant  grows,  and  an  animal  is  formed,  we  can  much  less  comprehend  this 
mystery;  ajid  were  we  as  modest  and  diffident  as  reflection  upon  our  own 
ignorance  should  make  us,  we  would  regard  every  attempt  to  render  the  sub- 
jectxlearer  than  the  Scriptures  have  made  it,  as  a  new  proof  that  vain  man 
would  be  wise,  though  ha  is  bom  like  the  wild  ass's  colt. 
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To  avoid  the  incomprehensible  notion  of  the  communiisatimi  of  essence,  and 
its  consequence  in  making  the  Son  dependent  upon  the  Father,  as  a  stream  is 
dependent  upon  the  fountain  which  supplies  it,  some  maintain,  that  the  first 
person  of  the  Trini|^  did  not  beget  the  second  as  God,  but  as  Son ;  or  did  not 
beget  the  essence,  but  the  person.  This  is  another  attempt  to  be  wise  above 
what  is  written.  I  can  form  no  conception  of  their  meaning;  I  know  not 
what  it  is  to  beget  a  person,  as  distinct  from  his  essence.  It  seems  to  me,  that 
now  we  have  passed  from  obscurity  into  the  deepest  shades  of  midnight. 

The  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Father,  according  to  the  Greek 
church,  (NT  to  the  Father  and  the  Son,  according  to. the  Latin  church,  is  called 
procession.  Although  the  term  is  different  from  generation,  we  cannot  give 
the  reason  of  the  difference,  because  we  do  not  rnderstand  what  is  meant  by 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  It  is  called  by  the  Greeks  mxoftua^  and  ik«^4ic. 
Those  who  Uiink  that  generation  implies  the  communication  of  essence,  must 
attach  a  similar  idea  to  procession.  We  are  content  to  use  the  word  without 
pretending  to  explain  it.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  say  something  more  on  this 
subject,  wh^n  I  come  to  consider  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

We  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  appears  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  unity  of  God,  and  is  so  mysterious,  should  have  met 
with  opposition,  and  that  various  opinions  should  have  been  broached  with  a 
view  to  reqiove  the  difficulties  with  which  it  is  attended,  and  to  reconcile  it  to 
the  dictates  of  human  reason,  which  cannot  understand  how  three  can  be  one. 
In  the  second  century,  Praxeas  taught,  that  there  was  no  real  distinction  be- 
tween the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  that  the  Father,  sole  Creator 
of  all  things,  united  to  himself  the  human  nature  of  Christ.  His  followers 
were  called  Monarch ians,  because  they  denied  that  there  were  more  persons 
than  one  in  the  Godhead,  and  patripassia^s,  because,  ^iccording  to  them,  it 
was  the  Father  who  suffered  on  the  cross.  The  same. doctrine  was  taught, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century^  by  Noetus ;  and  with  some  variar 
tions,  several  years  ailer,  by  SabelUus,  an  African  bishop  or  presbyter,  from 
whom  this  heresy  has  derived  the  name  of  Sabellianism.  He  maintained  that 
God  was  one  person  only,  and  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  were 
different  aspects  or  manifestations  of  the  same  Being.  There  was  no  real 
Trinity,  but  God  was  T^ivrv/xof,  or  had  three  names.  He  appeared  as  the  Father 
at  one  time,  as  the  Son  at  another,  and  as  the  Holy  Ghost  at  another,  as  dif- 
ferent occasions  required.  He  was  the  Father  as  Creator,  the  Son  as  Re- 
deemer, and  the  Holy  Ghost  as  Sanctifier.  Praxeas  and  Noetus  affirmed  that 
the  Father  united  himself  to  the  man  Jesus  Christ ;  but  Sabellius  held  that 
an  energy  or  a  portion  of  the  Divine  nature  was  communicated  to  him,  and 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  also  was  a  portion  of  the  Father. 

The  next  heresy  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  is  that  of  Anus 
and  his  followers,  who.  acknowledged  three  distinct  persons,  but  not  three 
equal  persons  subsisting  in  one  tmdivided  essence.  They  rejected  the  word 
•fAowrm^  consubitanfial,  and  would  go  no  farther  than  to  admit  that  the  Son 
was  o^oi»«©c,  of  a  like  nature  to  the  Father.  While  they  were  not  sparing  in 
giving  him  high  sounding  tides  to  avoid  public  odium,  and  to  impose  upon  the 
simple,  they  maintained  that  he  was  a  creature,  who  owed. his  existence  to  the 
will-and  power  of  the  Father ;  and  they  held  the  same  sentiments  respecting 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Arius  iiimself  asserted,  as  Alexander  his  Bishop  informs  us, 
**  tliat  the  Father  was  not  always  Father,  but  there  was  a  time  when  he  did 
not  sustain  this  character ;  that  the  Logos  did  not  always  exist,  but  was  made 
ont  of  nothing;  and  that  therefore  there  was  a  time  when  he  was  not,"  ^  *^ 
t/f  vrp^  iri  w»  nf.  This  system  has  undergone  several  modifications,  but  the 
most  celebrated  is  that  of  Dr.  Clarke  in  his  book  on  the  Trinity.  According 
to  him,  the  Father  alone  is  selAexistent  and  independent,  and  to  him  th« 
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Smpliirai  refer  whan  thej  speak  of  the  4iiie  Ood,or€}odby  wsyof  eouneBce. 
The  Son  has  ewted  wi&  kim  froDi  Ihe  beginniiif ,  but  ie  not  s^-exbteat, 
because  he  derired  Ma  being  aad  perfectkoe  from  the  Father.  He  derived 
them,  too»  not  necesearily,  but  bj  an  act  of  the  will  and  power  of  the  Father. 
The  saoie  account  ia  given  of  the  existence  of  the  Holj  Spirit.  Iris  evident, 
that  although  he  carefoUy  avoids  saying  that  the  Son  was  made  out  of  nothing, 
it  follows  from  his  system  that  he  mi^t  not  have  existed;  for,  if  he  waB 
begotten  by  the  will  of  the  Father,  and  yet  not  necessarily,  the  Father  mi^t 
not  have  willed  his  existenee^  and  might  have  remained  for  ever  alone.  'Hie 
difference  between  Dr.  Glaike,  and  those  Trinitarians  who  explain  generation 
by  a  comnnmication  of  essence,  is  this,  that  they  bdieve  this  generation  or 
communication  to  have  been  necessary,  and  conseqvMitly^  ahhoi^  agreeable 
to  the  win  of  Ihe  Father,  yet  not  dependent  apon  it  Although  Dr.  Clarke 
has  not  eiqplicitly  stated,  whether  or  not  he  considered  the  essence  of  the  Son 
jund  the  Spirit  to  be  numerically  the  same  with  that  oC  ^  Father,  the  train  of 
his  reasonii^  leads  us  to  oonchide,  that  he  believed  it  to  be  di^erent. 

The  last  heresy  opposed  to  this  doctrine  is  Tritheism,  or  the  doctrine  o( 
three-  Gods.  Mention  is  made  of  it  in  fhe  sixdi  centary.  It  is  ascribed  to  a 
person  called  John  Ascasnage,  a  S3nrian  philosopher ;  and  it  was  supported  by 
John  Philoponos,  a  philosopher  and  graasamaiian  of  Alexandria.  They  ima- 
gined in  the  Deity,  three  natures  or  substances,  equid  in  tH  respects,  aad  there- 
fore held  in  reality  that  there  were  three  Grods.  I  find  this  doctrme  revived,  or 
at  least  proposed,  as  a  theory  well  worthy  of  attention,  in  a  Calm  and  S<A>er 
Inquiry  concerning  the  possibility  of  a  Trhiity  in  the  Godhead,  pnblished 
anonymously  in  the  end  <Mf  ^e  seventeeatfi  century.*  The  substance  t>f  it  is, 
tfiat  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead  are  three  distinct  uncreated  Spirits  mys- 
teriously cofgoined  so  as  to  begone.  **  There  is  a  spiritual  ereatal  Being,'' 
says  the  author,  *«  aa  huiaan  soul  confessed  to  be  in  hypostatical  union  with 
the  uncreated  Spiritnal  Being  of  God — in  die  person  of  the  Son.  Why  shall 
it  be  thought  1^  possible,  that  three  uneres^  Spiritual  Beings  may  be  in 
so  near  an  union  with  each  other  as  to  be  one  God,  as  that  a  created  spirit 
(and  body  too)  should  be  in  so  near  anion  with  one  of  the  persons  in  the  God- 
head only,  as  thorewith  to  be  one  person  ?  Will  it  not  her^y  be  much  more 
easily  apprehensible,  how  one  of  ^e  persons  (as  the  common  way  of  speak- 
ing is)  should  be  incarnate,  aad  not  the  other  two  T  Will  not  the  notion  of 
person  itself  be  much  more  unexceptionable,  when  it  shall  be  supposed  to 
have  its  own  individual  nature  ?  And  why  is  a  natural,  eternal  union  of  un- 
created natures  (with  continuing  distinction,  or  without  confusion)  sufficient 
unto  the  unity  of  tiie  €k>dhead,  less  supposable  than  a  temporal  contracted 
union  with  a  created  nature  (without  concision  too)  that  shall  be- sufficient  to 
the  unity  of  a  person  I  Will  it  be  any  thing  more  contrary  to  such  simplicity 
of  the  Divine  nature  as  is  necessarily  to  be  ascribed  thereto  ?  or  will  it  be 
Tritiieism,  and  inconsistent  witii  the  acknowledged  inviolable  unity  of  the 
Godhead  ?  It  is  unnecessary  to  examine  this  passage ;  but  it  must  be  obvious 
to  you  ail,  that  the  charge  of  Tritheism,  to  which  it  is  liable,  is  not  repelled 
by  asserting  that  the  union  is  so  dose  as  to  constitute  the  three  natures,  one ; 
for  three  Divine  natures,  however  intimately  conjoined  in  counsel,  and  opera- 
tion, retain  their  individuality,  and  consequently  are  three  Gods. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  objections  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  to  give  answers  to  them.  I  shall  content  myself 
with  adverting  to  two'or  three  of  a  general  nature. 

First,  the  great  argument  of  the  opponents  of  this  doctrine  is,  that  it  is 
inconsistent  with  the  unity  of  God,  which  is  so  clearly  taught  in  the  Scrip* 

*  The  AathoT  was  the  celelnatediiQii4onfi)rmiit,  John  Howe»  SeethsaditioaoChicv^iols 
Walks  by  Hant^  1823,  vol  It. 
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tores.  But,  while  passages  are  collected  which  declare  that  God  is  one,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  other  passages  which  point  out  a  plurali- 
ty of  persons,  and  in  'particular,  give  the  name  of  God  to  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  without  qualifying  its  meaning,  and  ascribe  to  them  Divine  per- 
fections, and  Divine  works.  Hence  we  are  reduced  to  this  alternative,  either 
that  the  Scriptures  contradict  themselves,  and  therefore  are  not  inspired,  or 
that  there  is  some  mode  of  reconciling  their  different  statements,  that  God  is  ' 
one,  and  yet  is  more  than  one.  The  only  mode  of  reconciling  them  is  the 
doctrine  which  has  been  illustrated ;  the  doctrine  of  one  Divine  essence  with 
personal  distinctions.  Deny  it,  and  the  Bible  is  one  of  the  strangest  books  in 
the  world,  at  perpetual  variance  with  itself,  establishing  one  thing  in  one  page, 
and  another  thing  in  another,  affirming  and  retracting  with  the  same  breath. 
Admit  the  doctrine  in  question,  and  the  appearance  of  discordance  vanishes ; 
the  Bible  is  a  consistent,  but  mysterious,  revelation  of  the  incomprehensible 
Jehovah.  If  you  ask  what  is  the  nexus,  the  connecting  link  of  the  two  doc- 
trines in  question  ?  I  confess  my  utter  inability  to  point  it  out,  any  farther 
than  by  saying  that  the  essence  is  one ;  but  I  add,  that  my  ignorance,  or  the 
ignorance  of  any  other  man,  is  not  a  proof  that  to  harmonize  them  is  impossi- 
ble, till  it  is  proved  that  his  understanding,  or  mine,  is  the  measure  of  truths 
or  that  a  thing  cannot  be  unless  we  perceive  how  it  is. 

This  leads  me  to  a  second  objection  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
that  it  is  contrary  to  reason ;  for  what  can  be  more  repugnant  to  its  clearest 
dictates,  than  to  affirm  that  the  same  Being  is  one  and  three  ?  This  objection 
proceeds,  in  some  cases,  from  a  designed,  and  in  others,  from  an  unintentional, 
misrepresentation  of  the  doctrine.  If  we  should  assert  that  God  is  one  and 
three  in  the  same  respect ;  that  he  has  one  nature  and  three  natures,  or  one 
person  and  three  persons,  it  would  be  impossible  to  utter  a  more  palpable 
contradiction.  But  when  we  say  that  God  is  one  in  respect  of  his  essence, 
but  three  in  respect  of  some  unknown  distinction  in  his  essence,  I  do  not  see 
that  we  can  be  justly  charged  with  maintaining  a  contradictory  proposition. 
There  is  but  one  God,  because  there  is  but  one  Divine  essence ;  but  there 
may  be  three  distinctions  in  his  essence  of  which  w&esn  form  no  conception, 
anci  to  which  there  is  nothing  analogous  in  our  natute,  or  in  that  of  any  other 
creature.  Some  men  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  that  this  is  impossible ;  but 
1  appeal  to  yon^— Who  have  reason  oa  their  side«  those  who  determine  what 
is,  or  is  not,  in  Grod  by  their  own  ideas,  or  those  who  humbly  think  that  the 
perfect  knowledge  of  an  infinite  Being  is  too  high  for  them  ?  As  the  eye  haa 
its  prescribed  range,  and  although  adequate  to  the  purposes  of  life,  cannot  dis- 
cern objects  in  the  moon  and  stars ;  so  reason  is  able  to  discover  the  existenoei 
of  God,  but  was  not  intended  to  scrutinize  the  mysteries  of  his  nature.  To 
maintain  that  a  doctrine  is  contrary  to  reason,  because  it  is  above  it,  is  to  forget 
its  limited  capacity ;  it  is  to  constitute  it  the  standard  of  all  truths,  while  it 
ought  to  judge  of  those  alone  to  which  its  power  is  commensurate.  It  is  to 
pU^e  God  and  man  upon  a  level.  What  man  can  comprehend,  God  may  pos-* 
sess,  but  nothing  more ;  no  property,  no  act,  jio  counsel,  must  be  ascribed  to 
him,  which  man  had  not  previously  conceived,  or  cannot  now  understand.  We 
comprehend  nothing,  not  the  generation  of  an  animal,  the  growth  of  a  plant, 
the  cohesion  of  a  pebble ;  and  yet  there  are  disputers  who  cavil  at  the  Trinity, 
and  other  dogmas  of  revelation,  because  they  are  not  shaped  according  to  the 
rule  and  square  of  reason. 

In  the  last  place,  it  is  objected  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  a  specula- 
tive point,  which  has  no  influence  upon  practical  religion,  and  is,  therefore, 
unworthy  of  attention.  This  senseless  cant  we  often  hear  in  reference  to 
several  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  which  the  ill-affected  endea* 
your  to  bring  into  discredit,  by  representing  them  as  useless.    But,  from  those 
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who  80  freely  indulge  in  this  style,  we  have  a  right  to  demand  proof  instead 
of  confident  assertions.  Can  they  shew  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  a 
mere  speculation  t  It  serves  one  good  purpose  by  reminding  us  of  the  weak- 
ness of  our  faculties,  and  thus  promoting  a  spirit  of  humiliiy.  Here  is  a  fact 
remote  from  human  apprehension,  at  which  reason  is  confounded,  and  yet  it 
is  true.  It  increases  our  reverence  for  God,  as  a  Being  infinitely  exalted 
^bove  our  conceptions,  to  whom  none  can  be  compared  in  heaven  or  in  earth, 
and  the  mode  of  whose  existence  is  enveloped  in  impenetrable  darkness.  To 
these  considerations  it  must  be  added,  that,  without  the  knowledge  of  this 
doctrine,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  grandest  of  the  works  of  God* 
Redemption,  in  which  the  three  persons  act  distinct  and  conspicuous  parts. 
We  are  called  to  contemplate  the  love  of  the  Father,  the  condescension  of  the 
Son,  and  the  gracious  operations  of  the  Spirit  Redemption  is  not  the  work 
of  a  solitary  agent,  but  of  three,  all  concurring  in  the  salvation  of  our  perish- 
ing race.  Hence  we  owe  gratitude  to  each  of  the  persons  of  the  Godhead 
distinctly,  and  are  bound  to  give,  to  each,  the  glory  to  which  he  is  entitled. 
We  are  baptized  in  their  name,  and  consecrated  to  their  service ;  and  our 
prayers  are  addressed,  not  to  God  absolutely  considered,  but  to  the  Father, 
through  the  Son,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  the  Christian  system  of  duty  is  founded  upon  this  doctrine,  and  that 
without  the  belief  of  it  there  can  be  no  acceptable  religion.  So  far  is  it  from 
being  useless,  that  it  is  the  very  foundation  of  practical  piety.  In  a  word, 
this  doctrine  furnishes  an  argument  for  union  among  the  disciples  of  Christ. 
Reflecting  that  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  are  one  in  essence,  one  in  love, 
one  in  counsel,  one  in  working,  how  stra||gly  they  are  incited  to  cultivate 
peace,  and  friendship,  and  brotherly  communion !  And  then  the  prayer  of 
their  great  Master  will  be  answered,  '*  that  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thoa. 
Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us ;  that  the 
world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me."* 


LECTURE  XXX. 

ON  THE  DIVINITY  OP  CHRIST. 

Introductory  Remaiks — Obseivitions  on  the  general  Language  of  Scripture  reelecting  Christ— 
Evidence  of  his  Pre-existeDoe— His  Divinitj  inferred  from  the  •scriptioa  to  him  &t  die  tkle, 
God;  Inatancea. 

The  result  of  our  observations  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  is  that  there 
are  three  persons  in  the  Divine  essence,  or  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  are  the  same  in  substance,  and  equal  in  power  and  glory.  The  infer- 
ence is  so  obvious  as  not  to  require  to  be  pointed  out  to  any  person  of  common 
capacity,  that  each  of  them  is  truly  and  properly  God  ;  for  it  is  evident  from 
the  oneness  of  their  nature,  that,  in  this  respect,  there  can  be  no  difference. 
If  we  have  succeeded  in  the  proof  that  a  Trinity  is  revealed  in  the  Scriptures, 
we  might  proceed  without  delay  to  other  subjects ;  fully  assured  that  he  who 
redeemed  us  with  his  blood,  and  he  who  is  the  Author  of  our  holiness  and 
consolation,  are  not  to  be  ranked  among  creatures,  but  are  entitled  to  the  same 
religious  honour  which,  by  the  consent  of  all,  is  due  to  the  Father.  But  there 
are  various  considerations  which  point  out  the  propriety  of  suspending  our 

*  John  xviL  31. 
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progress,  and  engaging  in  a  more  minute  inquiry  into  the  divinity  of  the  Son 
and  the  Spirit.  The  deity  of  our  Saviour  will  be  the  subject  of  diis  and  some 
other  lectures;  and  I  request  your  attention  to  the  following  preliminary 
remarks. 

First,  The  divinity  of  Christ  b  a  fundamental  article  of  our  religion.  No 
question  which  may  come  under  our  notice  is  of  greater  importance  and  inter- 
est than  this,  whether  the  founder  of  Christianity  is  God  or  man,  the  Creator 
or  a  creature  ?  It  does  not  relate  to  a  subordinate  circumstance,  but  to  the 
very  essence  of  the  religion,  and  the  whole  system  is  affected  in  whatsoever 
way  it  is  decided.  Those  who  believe  Jesus  Christ  to  be  God,  and  those  who 
maintain  that  he  is  only  a  human  being,  profess  two  religions  totally  different, 
as  it  were  easy  to  show  by  a  detail  of  particulars ;  they  disagree  in  every 
thing,  even  in  those  articles  which  both  verbally  acknowledge,  because  they  do 
not  entertain  the  same  views  of  them,  and  they  hold  them  upon  different  grounds. 
The  adversaries  of  his  divinity  are  more  allied  to  Jews  and  Mahometans,  than 
to  those  who  are  usually  denominated  Christians ;  and  to  give  them  this  name, 
is  a  misapplication  of  it  equally  gross  as  it  would  be  to  c^l  him  a  Newtonian, 
who  denied  gravitation,  or  him  a  Cartesian,  who  laughed  at  the  doctrine  of 
vortices.  Dr.  Priesdey  was  highly  offended  at  David  I^vi,  the  Jew,  for  telling 
him,  that  when  he  looked  into  the  New  Testament,  he  clearly  saw  that  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  was  represented  there  as  God,  and  that,  for  this  reason,  he  could 
not  consider  the  Doctor  as  a  Christian.  But  Levi  was  right,  and  the  reply  of 
Priestley,  that  every  man  is  a  Christian  who  acknowledges  Jesus  to  be  the 
Messiah,  was  feeble  and  ineffectual ;  for  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles  teach 
that  he  was  not  only  the  Messiah^  but  the  Son  of  the  Living  God. 

Secondly,  The  divinity  of  Christ  is  a  doctrine  of  great  practical  influence. 
Nothing  is  more  common  with  some  men,  than  to  represent  certain  doctrines 
•8  speculative  points,  as  subjects  merely  of  curious  and  unprofitable  inquiry, 
with  a  view  to  lessen  our  respect  for  them,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
easy  reception  of  the  opposite  errors.  We  might  say  to  them.  If  they  are 
only  speculations,  why  are  you  so  eager  to  refute  them  ?  Why  do  you  not 
allow  us  quietly  to  hold  our  harmless  belief!  Their  zeal  betrays  them,  and 
shews  that  they  regard  these  points  as  much  more  important  than  they  find  it 
expedient  to  confess.  But,  besides  the  irreverence  and  impiety  of  such  lan- 
guage, when  used  in  reference  to  any  thing  which  is  contained  in  revelation,  it 
is  obviously  false,  although  it  may  produce  the  intended  effect  upon  such 
persons  as  suffer  themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by  confident  assertion  and 
vague  declamation.  No  man  can  call  the  divinity  of  Christ  a  speculative  point, 
who  does  not  use  words  at  random,  without  attending  to  their  meaning,  or 
whose  understanding  is  raised  but  a  few  degrees  above  that  of  a  child.  If 
Jesus  Christ  was  oidy  a  man,  it  may  be  our  duty  to  remember  his  works  with 
admiration,  and  his  benevolent  labours  for  the  good  of  mankind  with  gratitude ; 
but  how  feeble  are  these  emotions,  in  comparison  of  the  high  and  holy  affec- 
tions which  will  be  excited  by  the  belief  of  his  Godhead !  On  the  supposiUon 
that  he  is  God,  he  is  entitled  to  our  supreme  regard,  to  love  not  inferior  in 
strength  to  that  of  which  the  Father  is  the  object :  we  ought  to  repose  unre- 
served and  unshaken  confidence  upon  him,  committing  to  his  care,  for  time  and 
eternity,  our  bodies  and  our  souls ;  we  owe  a  respect  to  him  which  no  prophet 
could  claim,  and  are  bound  to  receive  his  doctrines  upon  his  own  testimony, 
and  to  obey  his  commands  solely  in  consideration  of  his  authority.  In  a  wora, 
npon  the  question  of  his  divinity  it  depends,  whether  we  shall  honour  him  with 
religious  worship,  or  merely  with  civil  respect;  for  nothing  higher  is  due  to 
the  person  of  a  created  being,  with  whatever  office  he  is  invested,  and  with 
whatever  qualifications  he  is  furnished.  To  a  Saviour  who  is  God,  we  may 
offer  op  prayers,  ipteicessions,  and  thanksgivings ;  but  if  he  is  only  a  man,  thie 
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worship  which  he  has  received  from  his  followers  in  every  age  since  ihe  days 
of  the  apostles  is  idolatry,  and  thousands  of  the  best  and  holiest  men  whom 
the  world  ever  saw,  have  gone  down  into  the  grave  under  the  guilt  of  this 
damnable  sin. 

Lastly,  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour  is  a  controverted  point;  although  admit- 
ted by  the  great  body  of  Christians,  it  has  been  impugned  by  various  individ- 
uals and  sects.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  opinions  respecting  the 
person  of  Christ,  which  were  propagated  in  the  eariy  ages  of  the  Church. 
Truth  is  one,  but  error  is  infinite ;  for,  having  no  £xed  standard  to  regulate  its 
conclusions,  it  runs  into  as  many  wild  and  fantastic  forms  as  the  imaginations 
and  wayward  reasonings  of  men  of  corrupt  minds  may  devise.  The  heretics 
of  former  times,  disputed  among  themselves  concerning  the  rank  and  dignity 
which  ought  to  be  assigned  to  Jesus  Cluist;  but  in  one  thing  they  all  a^eed, 
that  he  was  inferior  to  the  Father,  and  could  be  called  God  ovlj  in  a  subordi- 
nate sense.  His  divinity  is  still  denied  by  the  Jews,  who  have  renounced  the 
faith  of  their  ancestors,  and  maintain,  that  as  there  is  one  God,  so  there  is  but 
one  person  in  the  Godhead.  It  is  denied  by  Mahometans,  who  acknowledge 
him  to  be  a  prophet,  but  nothing  more,  inferring  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
Unity,  which  they  lay  down  as  the  fundamental  article  of  their  religion,  (hat 
there  is  no  distinction  in  the  Divine  Essence,  and  that  God  reigns  without  an 
equal  or  a  Son.  It  is  denied  by  those  among  ourselves  who  were  formeriy 
ddled  Socinians,  from  Socinus  the  founder  of  their  sect,  one  of  the  boldest 
blasphemers  that  ever  appeared,  but  who  now  assume  the  name  of  Unitarians, 
to  express  the  nature  of  their  doctrine.  It  signifies  believers  in  one  God,  and 
in  this  sense  they  mean  it  to  be  understood ;  but  it  is  unjust  and  arrogant  to 
appropriate  this  name  to  themselves,  since  they  well  know  that,  on  this  head, 
our  creed  is  equally  precise.  Their  design  is  to  exhibit  Trinitarians  as  hold- 
ing a  plurality  of  €k>ds,  although  the  latter  disavow  the  eharge;  aoid  to 
persuade  the  world,  that,  of  all  Christians,  they  alone  adhere  to  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  But  we  are  all  Unitarians,  and  assent 
to  the  truth  solemnly  inculcated  upon  the  peculiar  people,  ^*  Hear,  O  Israel, 
Jehovah  thy  God  is  one  Jehovah."  The  only  condition  on  which  we  will 
agree  to  call  the  followers  of  Socinus  exclusively  Unitarians  is,  thai  the  name 
shall  be  understood  by  all  parties,  to  denote  believers  in  only  one  person  in  the 
Godhead.  The  doctrine  of  those  who  lay  claim  to  it  is,  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
a  mere  man,  the  Son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  who  was  commissioned  by  God  to 
teach  morality,  and  to  reveal  clearly  a  future  state,  and  that,  having  sealed  his 
testimony  with  his  blood,  he  rose  from  the  grave  to  give  us  the  hope  of 
immortality.  This  is  tfie  sum  of  their  Christianity ;  and  as  it  differs  little 
from  what  is  called  Natural  Religion,  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  no  importance 
whether  a  man  be  a  Unitarian  or  an  infidel.  There  is  reason  to  suspect  that 
this  pernicious  doctrine  has  spread  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  sect  by  which 
it  is  openly  avowed ;  that  it  has  found  its  way  into  churches  professedly  ortho- 
dox, and  is  taught  by  unprincipled  men,  who  have  solemnly  pledged  them- 
selves to  preach  a  different  faith.  To  these  adversaries  of  our  Saviour's 
Divinity  I  might  add  Ajians,  who  allow  that  he  is  more  than  a  man,  but 
maintain,  that  he  is  a  creature,  notwithstanding  the  magnificent  titles  with 
which  they  honour  him,  and  the  high  funetions  which  they  represent  him  as 
performing.  This  sect  was  once  predominant,  but  it  gradually  declined,  and  is 
now  almost  extinct.  It  has  still  adherents,  but  they  are  few  in  number ;  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  had  rejected  the  proper  Deity  of  Christ,  having  sunk 
into  the  lowest  depths  of  Socinianism. 

In  opposition  to  these  heresies,  we  affirm  that  our  Saviour  is  a  Divine  Per- 
son in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term ;  that  he  is  God  by  nature,  and  not  merely 
by  title  or  office;  that  in  the  words  of  Paul,  he  is  '<  God  overiall,  blessed  for 
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eyer/*  This  proposition  I  shall  endeavour  to  establish.  As  the  Divinity  of 
Christ  is  a  doctrine  of  pure  revelation,  unassisted  reason  can  give  us  no  aid, 
and  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  Scriptures  for  the  only  evidence  by  which  it 
can  be  proved. 

Before  entering  upon  the  direct  proof  of  this  most  important  truth,  I  would 
call  your  attention  to  the  general  language  of  the  Scriptures  concerning  our 
Saviour,  to  which  I  formerly  alluded  in  speaking  of  the  Trinity.  We  have 
heard  a  Jew  affirming,  that  die  impression  made  upon  himself  and  his  breth- 
ren by  reading  the  New  Testament  was,  that  Jesus  is  there  represented,  as  not 
only  greater  than  a  man,  but  as  a  Divine  Person ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
every  individual,  who  was  not  pre-occupied  with  the  contrary  idea,  and  thus 
prepared  to  explain  away  the  strongest  expressions,  would  rise  from  the  peru- 
sal of  it  with  the  same  conviction.  This  is  virtually  confessed  by  Unitarians, 
when  they  are  at  so  much  pains  to  soAen  terms  and  phrases,  and  to  put  a 
meaning  upon  them  the  most  remote  imaginable  from  the  obvious  import  of 
the  words ;  for  their  elaborate  criticism  would  be  altogether  unnecessary,  if  the 
sacred  writings  had  not  the  appearance  of  teaching  the  doctrine,  which  they 
are  so  anxious  to  disprove.  It  is  admitted  that  the  Scriptures  often  describe 
our  Redeemer  as  a  man ;  and  if  this  were  all,  there  would  be  no  controversy 
among  christians  respecting  his  person  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  give  names 
and  titles,  and  ascribe  attributes  and  operations  to  him,  which  are  applied  to 
the  Supreme  Being  both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testament.  Now  we 
demand  from  our  opponents  a  satisfactory  account  of  this  strange  phenomenon. 
If  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles  knew  that  he  was  a  man  like  themselves,  why 
have  they  indulged  in  descriptions  of  his  character,  calculated  to  create  a  very 
difierent  idea  ?  It  is  vain  to  tell  us  of  oriental  idioms,  and  rhetorical  figures ; 
because  the  question  recurs,  Why  did  they  make  use  of  such  figures  and 
idioms  in  composing  books,  which  were  designed  to  instruct  the  nations  of  the 
west  as  well  as  of  &e  east  ?  They  could  not  but  be  sensible,  that  such  lan- 
guage was  fitted  to  mislead ;  why  did  they  not  avoid  it  t  Did  they  use  words 
at  random  ?  or  were  they  careless  of  the  effect  ?  Not  to  say  that  such  a  sup- 
position sets  aside  their  inspiration,  it  would  farther  prove  them  to  have  been 
totally  incompetent  for  the  task,  which  they  undertook,  of  giving  to  the  world 
the  true  history  of  Christ  and  his  religion.  One  professed  object  of  their 
writings  and  their  preaching  was  to  reclaim  mankind  from  idolatry ;  and  was 
it  the  proper  method  of  gaining  this  end,  to  talk  of  their  Master  in  such  a 
hyperbolical  style,  as  was  calculated  to  make  men  believe  that  he  is  a  God,  and 
has  actually  led  thousands  and  millions  into  this  error ;  so  that,  if  they  have 
succeeded  in  abolishing  one  species  of  idolatry,  by  their  unguarded  manner  of 
expressing  themselves  they  have  established  Another,  and  the  Son  of  Mary  has 
been,  ever  since,  associated  with  the  Creator  of  the  Universe  as  the  object  of 
religious  worship  ?  Unitarians  have  asserted,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity 
of  Christ  was  borrowed  from  the  Platonic  philosophy  by  some  of  the  early 
Fathers,  and  introduced  under  their  authority  into  the  church.  But,  instead  of 
resorting  to  this  foreign  source,  we  can  account  for  its  adoption  in  a  more  sim- 
ple and  natural  way.  The  Fadiers  themselves  tell  us  that  they  derived  it  from 
the  Scriptures,  and  appeal  to  them  for  the  proof  of  it.  No  person  can  be  at  a 
loss  to  know  where  this  doctrine,  whether  true  or  false,  was  found.  If  the 
immediate  followers  of  our  Saviour  did  not  mean  to  teach  it,  they  have  been 
most  unfortunate ;  for  the  great  body  of  Christians  for  eighteen  centuries  have 
been  fully  persuaded  that  may  have  taught  it ;  and  we  ask,  what  other  method 
they  could  have  taken,  what  other  terms  they  could  have  chosen,  if  it  had  been 
really  their  design  to  persuade  us  of  his  Deity  ? 

According  to  Unitarians,   Jesus  Christ  was  only  a   prophet.     It  is  ad 
mitted  that  he  was  superior  to  Moses  {  but  Moses,  it  is  acknowledged,  was 
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next  to  him,  no  individual  in  the  long  succession  of  prophets  heing  worthy  to 
be  compared  with  the  man  by  whose  ministry  the  lawwas  given  to  the  Israelites : 
and  by  that  people  he  was  held  in  the  highest  veneration.  Yet,  in  reference 
to  him  no  such  language  is  used  as  is  frequently  applied  to  our  Lord.  He  is 
never  called  the  **  Son  of  God,"  and  **  God  over  all ;"  he  is  never  said  to  have 
•<  created  the  world,"  and  to  •*  uphold  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power." 
Greatly  as  the  Jews  reverenced  him,  and  zealous  as  they  were  for  his  honour, 
they  would  have  accounted  it  blasphemy  to  speak  of  him  in  this  manner. 
They  never  thought  of  deifying  and  worshipping  him  :  they  regarded  him  as 
the  greatest  of  men,  but  still  as  merely  a  man.  The  reason  is  obvious.  There 
is  not  a  single  sentence  in  his  own  writings,  or  in  the  other  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  would  lead  them  to  entertain  a  more  exalted  idea  of  him. 
"Why  does  the  New  Testament  speak  so  differently?  Why  does  it  elevate 
Jesus,  not  only  above  the  propheto,  to  whom  it  is  granted  that  he  was  superior, 
but  above  angels  and  all  created  beings  ?  Why  does  the  style  change,  when 
he  is  the  subject  ?  Is  it  possible  to  account  for  the  new  train  of  expressions, 
if  he  was  only  a  man  like  Moses,  although  possessed  of  higher  qualifications  ? 
Will  this  difference,  which  does  not  affect  his  person  or  natore,  justify  the 
inspired  writers  in  portraying  him  with  the  prerogatives  and  attributes  of 
Godhead  ?  It  is  impossible  that  any  person  of  judgment  and  candour  can 
think  so.  We  are  unavoidably  led  to  suspect  that  Siere  is  some  more  sub- 
stantial reason.  In  short,  we  are  compelled  to  come  to  this  conclusion,  either 
that  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles  were  fools  who  knew  not  what  they  were 
saying,  or  that  they  were  verily  persuaded  that  their  Master,  although  a  parta- 
ker of  the  same  ffesh  and  blood  with  themselves,  possessed  a  superior  nature, 
to  which  all  perfection  belonged. .  They  described  him  as  God,  because  they 
believed  him  to  be  God ;  and  in  this  belief  they  could  not  be  mistaken,  be- 
cause it  was  founded  upon  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  him,  and 
upon  information  which  they  had  received  from  himself. 

These  general  observations  upon  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  fur- 
nish at  least,  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity 
of  Christ.  The  argument,  indeed,  is  conclusive,  if  the  authority  of  the  Sacred 
writers  be  admitted  in  matters  of  this  kind,  and  it  appear  that  they  give  such 
an  account  of  our  Saviour,  as  can  be  true  only  on  the  hypothesis  that  he  ia 
God  as  well  as  man.  Let  us  proceed  to  consider,  more  particularly,  what  is 
their  testimony  concerning  him. 

Unitarians  maintain,  that  our  Saviour  began  to  be  when  he  was  bom  or  was 
conceived  in  the  womb  of  his  mother,  like  another  man,  who  prior  to  that 
period  existed  only  in  the  elements  of  his  being.  But  on  looking  into  the 
Scriptures,  we  meet  with  many  passages  which  obviously  imply  his  pre-exist- 
ence.  I  appeal  to  those  texts  which  represent  him  as  **  having  come  down 
from  heaven,"  *<  having  come  from  above,*'  *' having  come  forth  from  the 
Father,  and  come  into  the  world."*  "To  come  into  the  worid,"  simply 
denotes  being  bom,  and  the  phrase  is  used  in  reference  to  men  in  general ;  but 
'*  to  come  forth  from  the  Father,  and  come  into  the  worid,"  is  different,  and 
implies  existence  with  the  Father  prior  to  his  birth.  Having  been  first  with  the 
Father,  he  aflerwards  entered  into  the  habitation  or  the  society  of  men,  not  by 
a  change  of  place,  but  by  the  assumption  of  their  nature.  We  would  not 
tolerate  such  language  from  any  other  person,  and  should  think  the  man  insane 
who  should  say,  I  came  forth  from  Crod,  and  am  come  into  the  worid.  It 
would  be  natural  to  ask.  How  were  you  with  God  before  you  were  bom  ? 
The  phrases  coming  from  above,  and  coming  down  from  heaven,  are  deter- 
mmate ;  they  obviously  import,  that  our  Lord  had  his  residence  above,  or  in 
heaven,  before  he  manifested  himself  in  the  ffesh.  It  is  acknowledged,  that 
•  John  ill  13,  31 ;  VL  88 1  xvL  38. 
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when  blessings  are  said  to  come  from  above,  nothing  more  is  meant  than  that 
God  is  their  Author ;  and  the  reason  of  such  phraseology  is,  that  as  the  Scrip* 
tures  always  speak  of  a  local  heayen,  it  is  natural  to  represent  the  gifts  of  his 
bounty  as  descending  from  it.  But  to  say  that  a  person  came  down  from  hea- 
ven, merely  because  he  was  a  messenger  from  God,  would  be  apt  to  mislead  us 
by  giving  a  false  idea  of  his  origin,  and  would  not  be  conformable  to  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture  on  similar  occasions ;  for  we  no  where  find  the  expression 
applied  to  the  mission  of  any  other  person.  It  is  not  said  that  Moses,  or 
Elijah,  or  the  Baptist,  came  down  from  heaven.  Since,  then,  Christ  alone  is 
spoken  of  in  this  manner,  there  must  be  a  peculiar  reason  for  it ;  and  what  can 
it  be  but  his  prior  existence  ?  He  has  himself  settled  the  meaning  by  his 
words  to  the  Jews,  who  were  offended  at  his  calling  himself,  the  living  bread 
that  came  down  from  heaven.  '*  What  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  ascend 
up  where  he  was  before  ?*'  *  As  we  know  that  he  really  ascended  to  heaven, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  he  really  descended  from  it 

The  pre-existence  of  our  Saviour  is  evidently  implied  in  the  phrase  *'  to 
come  in  the  flesh,"  which  we  find  in  the  first  epistle  of  John.t  It  is  not  simply 
expressive  of  his  participation  of  human  nature,  but  of  his  assumption  of  it. 
It  signifies  an  act  by  which  he  became  man,  and  necessarily  supposes  the  pos- 
session of  another  nature  by  which  that  act  was  performed ;  as,  when  it  is  said 
of  a  man  that  he  came  in  state,  or  came  in  disguise,  it  is  intimated  that  he  was 
previously  a  living  agent  capable  of  choice.  Let  the  same  expression  be  used 
concerning  any  o&er  person,  and  see  what  would  follow.  "Were  we  told  that 
some  one  had  come  in  the  fiesh,  preaching  a  new  religion,  we  should  imme- 
diately ask,  what  does  this  mean  T  He  has  come  in  the  flesh :  could  he  have 
come  in  any  other  way  ?  Was  it  in  his  power  to  come  without  flesh  ?  Might 
he  have  appeared  as  an  angel  ?  Does  it  depend  upon  men  themselves  whether 
they  shall  be  men,  or  beings  of  a  diflferent  order?  These  questions,  which 
would  be  perfectly  natural  in  any  other  case,  are  proper  in  the  present ;  and 
the  only  satisfactory  answer  to  them  is,  that  Jesus  Christ  did  exist  before  his 
incarnation,  and  had  power  to  take,  or  not  to  take,  the  nature  of  man.  It  could 
not  have  been  said,  that  he  came  in  the  flesh,  if,  like  all  other  human  beings,  he 
had  been  made  man  without  his  consent  and  without  his  knowledge. 

The  next  passage  to  which  I  shall  direct  your  attention,  is  in  the  Gospel  of 
John.  ••  In  the  l^ginning  was  the  Word,  •  x»>^,  and  the  Word  was  with  God, 
and  the  Word  was  God.  The  same  was  in  ihe  beginning  with  God."}  The 
word  «f;t*»  here  translated  the  beginnings  signifies  the  commencement  of  any 
period  or  series  of  actions ;  but  here,  I  apprehend,  it  denotes  eternity ^  because 
it  appears  from  the  context  to  have  preceded  the  creation.  In  the  same  sense 
it  is  used  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Proverbs,  where  wisdom  says,  ''  I  was 
set  up  from  everlasting,  from  the  beginning,  ere  ever  the  earth  was  ;"$  accord- 
ing to  the  Septuagint,  »  *fx^  Trfo  tw  rw  ymt  ^nmrm.  It  is  enough,  however,  for  our 
present  purpose,  that  the  beginning  is  anterior  to  the  appearance  of  our  Saviour 
upon  earth.  That  he  is  the  X0>oc,  there  can  be  no  doubt  with  any  person  who 
reads  the  following  verses,  in  which  the  ^^y^f  is  described  as  the  true  light  to 
which  John  was  sent  to  beur  witness,  and  John  was  the  forerunner  of  Christ. 
Unitarians,  indeed,  give  us  a  view  of  the  passage  which  would  deprive  us  of 
an  argument  from  it  for  the  pre-existence  of  our  Lord.  According  to  them, 
'*  the  beginning "  is  the  commencement  of  his  ministry.  In  this  beginning, 
he  was  with  God,  that  is,  as  the  older  Socinians  said,  he  was  taken  up  into  heaven 
to  be  instructed  in  the  will  of  God ;  or,  as  the  modems  say,  he  withdrew  from 
the  world  to  converse  with  God  in  retirement.  It  ought  to  be  observed  that 
the  Evangelist  aflirms,  in  a  solemn  manner,  and  repeats  the  aflSrmation,  not  only 
that  the  Word  was  with  God,  but  that  he  was  or  existed ;  or,  in  other  words, 
*  John  lies.  fChtpwiv.SK^  4Cbiq^Ll,9.  ^  Prov.TiiL28. 
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be  affirms  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  Author  of  the  new  dispensation,  existed  al 
the  commencement  of  that  dispensation.  An  important  piece  of  inteUigence 
truly !  which  we  should  not  have  known,  if  his  beloved  disciple  and  familiar 
friend  had  not  been  pleased  to  inform  us,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  in  being  when 
he  began  to  preach.  Can  any  man  believe  that  an  inspired  Apostle  was  guilty 
of  such  trifling  ?  Do  Unitarian  commentators  believe  it  themselves  ?  No ;  but 
this  perversion  of  the  sense  serves  the  purpose  of  supporting  their  favourite 
doctrine,  that  our  Saviour  did  not  exist  till  he  was  bom. 

Another  passage  in  the  Gospel  of  John  is  worthy  of  particular  attention. 
Our  Saviour  had  said  to  the  Jews,  *'  Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my 
day ;  and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad."  They  said  unto  him,  **  Thou  art  not  yet 
fifty  years  old,  and  hast  thou  seen  Abraham  ?  "  He  had  not  asserted  that  he 
had  seen  Abraham,  or  that  Abraham  had  seen  him,  but  only  his  day ;  but  his 
hearers  understood  him  to  speak  of  co-existence  with  the  patriarch ;  and  as  this 
interpretation  of  his  words  was  just,  he  confirmed  it:  •*  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  before  Abraham  was,  I  am."  *  There  is  a  striking  peculiarity  in 
these  words,  and  an  apparent  violation  of  grammar,  the  present  time  being  put 
before  the  past  The  reason  may  be,  that  the  Speaker,  in  his  Divine  nature, 
exists  in  a  mysterious  manner  ;  that  time  is  nothing  to  him,  in  whose  si^t  • 
thousand  years  are  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past,  and  as  a  watch  in  the  night; 
that  in  this  permanent,  unsuccessive  duration,  there  is  no  distinction  of  past 
and  future.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  words  clearly  import,  that  although  our 
Lord  was  not  fifty  years  old,  and  about  two  thousand  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  death  of  Abraham,  he  might  have  seen,  and  had  actually  seen  him,  for  he 
was  in  existence  before  the  patriarch  was,  was  made,  or  was  bom;  for  in  all 
these  ways  the  verb  ym^*i  ha»  been  translated,  and  any  of  them  expresses  its 
meaning.  Strange  methods  have  been  employed  to  evade  the  evidence  of  this 
text.  The  elder  Socinians  gave  this  interpretation :  '*  I  am  or  exist  before 
Abraham  is  made ; "  that  is,  before  he,  who  was  originally  called  Abram  a  high 
father,  shall  become  truly  Abraham  the  father  of  many  nations,  or  before  the 
calling  of  the  Gentiles.  Was  this  an  answer  to  the  objection  of  the  Jews  T 
Could  it  serve  any  purpose  for  Christ  to  affirm  with  emphasis  of  himself,  what 
was  equally  true  of  every  person  who  heard  him  ?  for  they  all  existed  before 
the  gospel  was  preached  to  the  nations  of  the  worid.  Contemptible  as  this 
evasion  is,  Socinus  tells  us  that  his  uncle  Lslius  obtained  this  view  of  the  text 
from  Christ  himself  by  many  prayers.  Justly  might  one  of  his  contempora- 
ries say  to  him,  that  never  in  the  course  of  his  life  had  he  met  with  a  more- 
perverted  interpretation  of  Scripture.  The  modem  Socinians  give  a  dififerent 
comment.  <  Before  Abraham  was,  I  may  be  said  to  have  existed  as  the  Mes- 
siah, because  I  was  appointed  to  this  office  by  the  Divine  decree ;'  and  they 
have  the  countenance  of  Grotius.  It  seems,  then,  that  things  may  be  said  to 
exist  thousands  of  years  before  they  exist,  because  God  has  determined  to  bring 
them  to  pass..  I  may  say  that  I  existed  before  the  flood,  and  we  may  all  say 
that  we  existed  from  eternity ;  but  it  will  be  wise  to  refrain  from  such  language, 
if  we  wish  to  escape  the  charge  of  folly  or  insanity.  Again  I  ask,  how  was 
this  answer  to  the  purpose  ?  What  light  did  it  throw  upon  the  subject  of 
discourse  ?  How  did  it  meet  the  inquiry  of  the  Jews  T  What  did  our  Lord 
affirm  of  himself,  which  was  not  tme  of  every  other  prophet  ?  But  taking  the 
words  in  their  plain,  natural  meaning,  they  are  an  answer  to  the  question, 
Hast  thou  seen  Abraham  ?     Yes,  I  have  seen  him,  for  I  was  before  hun. 

I  shall  mention  only  one  other  passage :    "  And  now,  O  Father,  glorify  thou 

me  with  thine  own  self,  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world 

was."t    In  this  passage,  our  Lord  speaks  of  glory  in  reference  to  the  future 

and  the  past.     He  refers  to  the  future,  when  he  prays  that  his  Father  would 

•  .  Jolm  viii  5^—68.  f  John  xrii.  5. 
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now  glorify  him,  that  is,  after  his  suflferings ;  he  refers  to  the  past,  when  he 
says  Uiat  he  had  glory  with  the  Father  before  the  world  began.  The  import 
of  the  prayer  is,  that  his  original  glory  might  be  manifested  in  a  particular 
manner,  or  after  a  temporary  obscuration.  We  have  here  an  answer  to  an  objec- 
tion, that  Christ  cannot  be  conceived  to  pray  for  the  same  state  of  glory  which, 
on  the  supposition  of  his  pre-existence,  he  enjoyed  before  his  humiliation, 
because  it  had  never  been  lost.  But  it  had  been  concealed  from  the  eyes  of 
men  by  his  voluntary  abasement,  and  it  would  be  displayed  in  a  new  light,  by 
his  exaltation  in  our  nature  to  the  throne  of  the  universe,  and  by  the  result  of 
his  administration  in  the  perfection  and  eternal  happiness  of  his  people. 
Unitarians,  and  some  others,  have  held  that  this,  as  well  as  the  former  passage, 
refers  to  the  Divine  decrees,  and  understand  **  the  glory  which  he  had  with  the 
Father  before  the  world  was,*'  to  be  the  glory  which  ihe  Father  had  purposed 
to  confer  upon  him.  But  the  same  reasoning  may  be  opposed  to  both  inter- 
pretations. Things  futuret  are  sometimes  represented  as  present,  particularly 
in  the  prophetical  style ;  but  it  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  language,  especially 
in  a  narrative  of  facts,  to  describe  things  present,  or  on  the  eve  of  accomplish- 
ment, as  having  taken  place  many  ages  before.  How  would  it  sound  if  a  good 
man,  who  had  the  hope  of  immortality,  should  say,  I  was  glorified  in  the 
presence  of  God,  before  I  or  any  created  beinff  existed  ?  Let  us  not  put  words 
into  the  mouth  of  our  Saviour  which  would  be  extravagant  and  absurd  if 
uttered  by  any  other  person. 

The  pre-existence  of  Christ  is  sufficiently  established  by  the  passages  quo- 
ted ;  and  the  Unitarian  doctrine  of  his  simple  humanity  is  proved  to  be  unscrip- 
tnral.  But  more  is  necessary  to  demonstrate  his  Divinity.  Acians  allow  that 
he  existed  before  his  manifestation  in  human  nature,  but  they  do  not  admit  that 
he  b  Grod  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  The  doctrine  of  the  founder  of 
the  sect  was,  that  there  was  a  time  when  Christ  was  not,  and  that  he  was 
created  before  all  worlds.  They  have  this  advantage,  that  they  are  not  under 
the  necessity  of  explaining  away,  by  dishonest  criticism,  many  passages  which 
press  upon  the  Unitarian  system.  They  can  understand  literally  those  texts 
which  we  have  considered,  and  say  without  equivocation  or  mental  reservation^ 
that  Christ  was  with  God  in  the  beginning,  and  had  glory  with  him  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world ;  diat  he  existed  before  Abraham ;  that  he  came  down 
from  heaven,  and  came  in  the  flesh.  Those  things,  which  are  affirmed  of  him, 
are  strictly  true  according  to  their  system,  which  is  more  plausible  dian  that  of 
Socinians,  and  thus  far  agrees  wrth  the  plain  meaning  of  Scripture.  It  is 
therefore  surprising  that  so  many  of  its  friends  should  have  abandoned  it,  and 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  the  simple  humanity  of  Christ,  which  is  embarrassed 
with  so  many  additional  difficulties.  An  Arian  can  not  only  go  along  with  the 
Scriptures,  when  they  assert  that  our  Lord  existed  before  his  incarnation,  but 
can  give  him  the  high  titles  which  he  receives,  and  ascribe  to  him  the  mighty 
works  which  are  there  represented  as  having  been  performed  by  him.  He 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Son  created  the  world,  and  appeared  to  the 
patriarchs,  and  governed  the  Church  under  the  old  dispensation ;  nor  to  call 
him  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  and  the  first-bom  of  every  creature,  the 
brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person.  He  can 
use  such  language  with  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  truth  than  a  Socinian, 
who  is  compelled  to  fritter  it  away  into  mere  inanity ;  to  reduce  the  pompous 
display  of  metaphors  and  similes  into  humble  and  creeping  sense.  Yet  the 
distance  between  us  and  Arians  is  immense.  This  Being,  whom  they  portray 
in  such  magnificent  terms,  is  a  creature  superior  to  angels,  but  alike  indebted 
for  his  existence  to  the  will  and  power  of  the  Almighty,  a  Qod  not  by  nature, 
but  by  office.  In  the  following  discussion,  therefore,  we  shall  have  to  contend 
with  them  as  well  as  with  Unitarians,  while  we  endeavour  to-  prove,  in  oppo- 

VoL.  I.— 40  2B 
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sition  to  both,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  truly  and  properly  a  DLyina  Person,  a 
partaker  of  the  same  nature  wkh  the  Father,  and  possessed  of  all  his  perfections. 
In  prosecuting  this  design,  I  might  go  over  the  Scriptures  in  regular  order, 
selecting  such  information  as  they  supply  with  respect  to  his  personal  dignity. 
It  would  not  be  necessary  to  confine  your  attention  to  the  New  Testament, 
because  the  Old  is  a  part  of  the  same  revelation,  and  amidst  its  notices  and 
predictions  may  be  expected  to  give  us  some  knowledge  of  his  character,  as 
well  as  of  the  work  which  he  had  undertaken  to  accomplish.  But  this  method 
would  be  tedious,  and  would  require  more  time  dian  can  be  allotted  to  this 
department  of  our  course.  There  is  a  classification  Of  the  proofs  which  we 
may  coramodiously  adopt,  because  it  is  a  comprehensive  one,  and,  arranging 
them  under  distinct  heads,  leads  the  mind,  by  a  clear  and  successive  induction, 
to  the  conclusion.  Jesus  Christ  is  proved  to  be  God  equal  to  the  Father,  by 
the  ascription  of  the  same  names,  and  perfections,  and  works,  and  wor- 
ship to  him. 

In  the  first  place.  Let  us  attend  to  the  Divine  names  which  are  given  tp  him 
in  the  Scriptures.  That  he  is  called,  God,  is  so  well  known,  that  it  is  almost 
superfluous  to  produce  particidar  passages.  Now,  it  is  acknowledged,  that  the 
name  b  sometimes  given  to  creatures,  to  magistrates  and  angels ;  and  Moses  la 
said  to  have  been  a  god  to  Pharaoh.*  In  the  latter  case,  the  meaning  evidently 
is  that  Moses  was  in  the  room  of  God  to  Pharaoh,  delivered  God's  commands 
to  him,  and  deno«nced  his  judgments*  The  name,  as  we  shall  see,  is  used 
concerning  Christ  in  a  quite  diflerent  manner.  It  may  be  observed,  that  when 
creatures  are  called  gods,  we  are  led  to  a  figurative  sense^  not  only  by  the  plu- 
ral number — which  shews  that  their  real  divinity  cannot  be  meant,  because  il 
is  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  religion  that  there  is  only  one — but  by  some 
adjunct  or  circumstance  which  qualifies  the  term ;  whereas  in  its  application  to 
onr  Saviour,  the  laws  of  just  reasoning  require  it  to  be  literally  understood.  U 
it  is  said  to  earthly  princes,  **  Ye  are  gods,"  it  is  added  in  the  same  breath, 
*'  but  ye  shall  die  like  men  ;*'t  and  when  angels  are  addressed  as  gods,  they 
are  at  the  same  time  commanded  to  acknowl^ge  their  inferiority  by  worship- 
ping the  first-begotten  of  the  Father ;  |  but  the  Grodhead  of  our  Saviour  is 
expressed  in  such  terms,  and  associated  with  such  attributes  and  operatnuos,  as 
demonstrate  it  to  be  absolute. 

**  The  Word  was  God."  $  He  uhu  ma^e  a  Chd^  say  the  Soeinians ;  but  the 
deification  of  a  creature*  is  a  notion  which  receives  no  countenance  from  Scrip- 
ture, and  it  may  be  pronounced  to  be  impossible.  How  was  it  done  ?  Was  a 
divine  nature  given  to  him  ?  or  were  divine  perfections  communicated  to  him  ? 
Not  a  word  of  these  things  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  and  either  supposition 
is  grossly  absurd.  How  could  a  man  be  changed  into  a  God  ?  or  how  could  a 
limited  nature  be  endowed  with  omniscience  and  omnipotence?  Modem 
Soeinians  translate  the  passage  thus,.  The  Word  was  a  Chd;  but  how  strange 
is  it  to  the  ears  of  christians  to  speak  of  more  Gods  than  one,  as  if,  like  the 
heathens,  we  had  subordinate  deities !  No ;  they  say,  our  meaning  is  that  he 
Is  a  figurative  god,  like  magistrates  and  Moses.  But  besides  that,  in  the  fol- 
lowing verses,  the  Evangelist  ascribes  to  him  a  work  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
true  God,  namely,  the  creation  of  all  things,!  the  original  does  not  admit  of 
this  translation.  ^»^»  they  reply,  is  without  the  article,  and  ought  Jierefore  to 
be  rendered  a  God*  But  here  Uie  idiom  of  the  Greek  language  is  violated,  and 
scholars  know,  that  while  the  subject  of  a  proposition  admits,  the  predicate 
rejects,  the  article,  and  that  the  proposition,  *'  The  Word  was  God,"  could 
have  beea-expressed  only  as  it  is,  ©«<  w  o  xsyot.  It  is  evident,  that.although  ©•« 

•  Exod.  TIL  1,  t  Pti-  Inzfi.  6,  7.  t  Oompue  Ps.  xcviL  7.  with  Heb.  L  8. 
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stands  first  in  order,  it  is  the  predicate  of  the  sentence,  and  denotes  what  e  xoyct, 
the  subject,  is.  This  criticism,  then,  proves  only  the  ignorance  of  those  who 
have  made  it 

••  Unto  the  Son  ht  saith.  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever."*  To 
evade  ttie  evidence  of  this  text.  Unitarians  tell  us  that  it  may  be  translated, 
*«  God  is  thy  throne ;"  because  the  words  rendered  O  God,  are  not  •  eii,  in 
the  vocative,  but  •  ©•»«,  in  the  nominative.  They  ought  to  have  remembered, 
that  this  is  a  Greek  idiom,  and  that  in  the  Attic  dialect,  the  nominative  is  fre- 
quently put  for  the  vocative.  God  is  said  to  be  a  shield,  a  rock,  and  a  fortress 
to  his  people,  and  as  in  these  cases  it  is  signified  that  he  protects  and  defends 
them,  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  his  dignity  and  supremacy.  '*  But  it 
is  the  reverse  in  the  case  before  us.  A  throne,"  it  has  been  jusdy  remarked, 
*«  derives  its  dignity  from  the  character  and  dominion  of  Uie  sovereign  who  sits 
upon  it.  To  call  the  Eternal  Majesty,  the  throne  of  a  creature,"  as  the  Mes- 
siah is  supposed  to  be,  *'  seems  little  suitable  to  the  reverence  which  is  ever  to 
be  maintained  towards  the  Creator,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ing characters  of  the  Scripture  style,  "t  The  design  of  the  Apostle,  in 
quoting  these  words  of  the  Psalmist,  is  to  prove  the  superiority  of  Christ  to 
the  heavenly  messengers..  He  begins  well,  by  shewing  that  God  makes  the 
winds  his  messengers,  and  flames  of  fire  his  ministers,  thus  reducing  angels 
to  the  condition  of  servants ;  but  he  does  not  end  well,  if  be  say  only  that  God 
is  the  throne  of  Christ,  or  the  support  of  his  authority.  Where  is  the  con- 
trast ?  If  he  has  given  power  to  our  Saviour,  and  upholds  him  in  the  exercise 
of  it,  he  has^done  the  same  things  angels  and  other  ministers  of  his  will ; 
and  how  does  his  pre-eminence  appear  t  If  we  read,  "  Thy  throne,  O  God, 
is  for  ever  and  ever,"  the  point  is  decided,  for  he  is  God,  and  they  are  crear 
tores ;  but  the  new  translation  destroys  the  force  of  the  argument,  and  must 
therefore  be  false.  The  ancient  versions  agree  with  ours ;  and  as  far  as  I 
know,  the  new  translation  was  not  thought  of  till  modem  times,  when  argu- 
ments against  the  divinity  of  Christ  were  eageriy  sought  and  collected  from 
every  quarter.  We  may  rest  satisfied  that  this  is  another  passage,  in  which 
our  Saviour  is  ealled,  God,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.. 

The  Aposde  Paul,  when  enumerating  the  privileges  and  honours  of  the 
Jews,  thus  expresses  the  last  and  greatest  of  them :— **  And  of  whom,  as 
concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came,  who  is  Ood  over  all,  blessed  for  ever. 
Amen.":^  This  single  passage  furnishes  a  decisive  answer  to  the  question 
respecting  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour.  The  adversaries  of  this  doctrine,  fully 
aware  that  it  is  fatal  to  their  system,  have  tried  every  possible  method  of 
destroying  its  force.  *•  Of  whom  Christ  came,"  itnm-t  irtunm  etoc.  *o  m  con^ 
nects  Bmt  with  X^frro;,  and  is  used  for  ^  t^t-  To  evade  this  evidence  that  he  is 
God,  they  have  proposed  a  different  reading,  *«' » — of  whom,  nameljr,  the 
Jews,  x$  Ood  over  all;  that  is,  he  is  their  God.  But  besides  that,  if  this 
were  the  genuine  reading,  the  article  must,  by  the  laws  of  the  language,  have 
been  pre£ced  to  »xe>#Tor,  (fm  i  m  namn  eiw  h  »xo>rroc)  which  it  is  not ;  the  alter- 
mtion  is  made  without  die  authority  of  a  single  manuscript,  in  order  to  silence 
the  testimony  of  Scripture  in  fkvour  of  a  particular  doctrine.  It  is  a  mere 
conjecture,  which  Griesbach  has  mentioned  among  his  various  readings,  while 
it  would  have  been  more  worthy  of  him  to  have  passed  it  over  with  contempt* 
We  have  said  more  than  enough  of  it,  and  proceed  to  another  attempt  to  anni- 
hilate the  evidence,  by  converting  the  words  into  a  doxology ;  as  if  the  Apostle, 
while  reviewing  the  instances  of  divine  goodness  to  his  nation,  had  felt  the 
spirit  of  devotion  arise,  and  burst  forth  into  an  expression  of  praise,  ''God  over 
aU  be  blessed  for  ever  f    It  is  an  overwhelming  objection,  that  the  words  can^ 

*  Heh.  L  8.        f  Dr.  Fye  Smitih's  Scriptoie  Testimony  to  ^  Meieiah,  Bo(^  IL  c  4.  ^  14. 
%  Boa.  iz.  5. 
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not  be  80  translated  without  a  yiolation  of  the  idiom  of  the  language.  In  ail 
the  doxologies  where  »\a>«Toc  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  (and  more  than  forty  instances  have  been  observed,)  it  is  placed  at  the 
be^nning  of  the  sentence.  If,  then,  Paul  had  intended  a  doxology,  he  would 
have  said,  »xe>*T«c  imf  vri  ^arrm  G^ot  mc  revs  tjmm.  As  he  has  placed  the  words 
in  a  different  order,  they  are  plainly  and  necessarily  an  affirmation  concerning 
the  person  last  spoken  of,  namely  Christ,  who  is  pronounced  to  be  God.  And 
you  will  observe,  that  there  is  no  room  for  the  pretext  which  is  emf^yed  in 
other  places,  that  he  may  be  called  God  in  a  figurative  and  subordinate  sense; 
because  he  is  denominated  «  Gtn  tn  wmrrm,  the  Supreme  God,  or  the  Most  Hi^ 
God  over  all  the  earth.  That  he  may  and  ought  to  be  so  designated,  will  be 
readily  admitted  by  those  who  believe,  and  entertain  just  notions  of,  the  Trin- 
ity;  K>r  if  the  nature  is  the  same,  the  persons  must  be  equal,  and  one  of  them 
cannot  be  greater  than  another. 

When  Jesus  shewed  the  wounds  in  his  hands  and  liis  feet,  Thomas  said 
unto  him,  ''  My  Lord,  and  my  God.*'*  We  are  told  that  this  was  merdy  a 
sudden  expression  of  surprise  and  admiration.  But  to  use  the  name  of  God 
on  such  occasions  is  profane ;  it  is  the  practice  of  irreligious  men,  and  would 
not  have  been  imitated  by  a  follower  of  Christ  in  the  presence  of  his  Blasts ; 
or  if  he  had  inadvertently  fallen  into  it,  he  would  not  have  passed  without 
reprehension.  We  have  no  evidence  from  the  Scriptures  that  the  Jews  indul- 
gCKl  in  such  exclamations,  although  they  are  too  common  amon£  Christians.  It 
has  been  said  again,  that  they  are  an  ejaculation  addressed  to  £e  Fa&er,  ^Mj 
Lord,  and  my  God,  how  great  is  thy  power !"  or,  '*  My  Lord  and  my  God 
has  done  this."  We  need  only  reply,  that  according  to  the  Eva^igelist  the 
words  were  not  addressed  to  the  Father,  but  to  Christ,  **  Thomas  said  unto 
him,"  Slc,  It  follows  that  Christ  wa&  acknowledged  by  Thomas  as  bis  Lord 
and  his  God ;  and  surely  if  he  had  been  in  an  error,  his  Master  would  have 
set  him  right. 

Besides  the  passages  which  have  been  quoted,  there  are  several  others  in 
which  the  name  of  <7od  is  given  to  our  Saviour,  but  the  evidence  does  not 
appear  to  common  readers,  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  translated.  It  is  a  rule  laid  down  by  some  late  critics,  that  when  two  ot 
more  personal  or  attributive  nouns,  joined  by  a  copulative  or  copulatives,  are 
assumed  of  the  same  person  or  thing,  before  the  first  attributive  the  article  is 
inserted,  before  the  remaining  ones  it  is  omitted.  It  follows^  that  when  two 
or  more  attributives  occur  with  the  article  prefixed  only  to  the  first,  they  cnight 
to  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  same  individual.  For  example,  if  we  find 
X^t^off  and  e«off  coupled  by  the  conjunction  »«>  and  •  before  x^i^Tor,  but  not 
repeated  before  Omc,  we  must  not  explain  them  as  referring  to  two  persons  but 
to'  one,  and  as  asserting  that  he  who  is  Christ,  is  also  G<^.  This  canon  has 
been  established  by  examples  from  the  classics,  from  the  New  Testament,  and 
fit)m  the  Fathers ;  so  that  we  are  fully  authorized  to  apply  it  for  the  correction 
of  some  passages,  in  which,  in  consequence  of  not  attending  to  it,  our  trans- 
lators have  misrepresented  the  sense.  Dr.  Wordsworth,  who  has  examined 
the  subject  with  great  care,  says,  '*  I  have  observed  more,  I  am  persuaded,  than 
a  thousand  instances  of  the  form  « X^i^^oc  mu  e«c>  some  hundreds  of  instances  of 
0  /igyttf  eix  MM  <r»Tjif,  and  not  fewer  than  several  thousands  of  the  form  •  ©«c  ttu 
w»«f ;  while  in  no  single  case  have  I  seen,  where  the  sense  could  be  determined, 
any  one  of  them  used  but  only  of  one  person."t  The  Fathers  are  good 
authority,  as  they  certainly  were  acquainted  with  Uie  idiom  of  their  own  lan- 
guage. When  the  same  phrases,  therefore,  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  we 
are  bound  to  understand  them  as  they  were  understood  by  the  Greeks.  On 
this  ground  we  beg  leave  to  dififer  from  the  received  version  in  some  texts,  and 
*  John  zx.  28.  t  Six  Lett&ra  to  Mi;  Gnnville  Shairp,  p.  38,  dec 
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to  gire  a  translation  more  conformable  to  the  original : — '*  Looking  for  the 
glorious  appearing  of  the  Great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,"*  ought  to 
be,  the  appearing  of  our  Cheat  Ood  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  toi/^i>«aou 
eiotf  am  0wnfoc  ifim  Imw  \ftv*rw,  <«  That  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  may 
be  glorified  in  you,  and  ye  in  him,  according  to  the  grace  of  our  God  and  the 
Lonl  Jesus  01mst,'*t  should  be  rendered,  according  to  the  grace  of  our  God 
and  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  *»•«/  owt  ipLm  tuu  KofMv  Unv  Xfimv.  «♦  No  whoremonger 
—hath  any  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  God,"|  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  Christ  and  Ood;  mtn  fi<t^oMir9v Xftr*nu  mm ewf.  « I  charge  thee 
before  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"^  before  the  Ood  and  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  mmmn  tw  ews  mu  mufm  Uawt  Xfi^w.  »» Through  the  righteousness  of  God, 
and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,"||  through  the  righteousness  of  our  Ood  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  rov  emv  if^m  tuu  rmrfufoe  i»aw  Xft^rw,  <«  Ungodly  men, 
denying  the  only  Lord  God,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"^  denying  Jesus 
Christ  the  only  Lord  and  our  Lord;  «»  a*«w  i^rmrw  tuu  nvfm  i/xm  inrow  "Afm^m. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that,  according  to  the  New  Testament,  Christ 
is  God  in  the  true  and  proper  sense  of  the  word.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
name  expressive  of  his  divinity,  and  in  the  next  Lecture  I  ahall  shew  that  he 
18  also  called  Jehovah. 


LECTURE  XXXI. 

ON  THE  DIVINITY  OF  CHRIST. 

Bivinity  of  Christ  inferred  from  the  ascriDCion  to  him  of  the  title  Jehovah ;  Imrtances— Inferred 
from  the  ascription  to  him  of  Divine  Perfections ;  as  Eternity,  Omnipresence,  Omnisdenoe, 
Imnrotabili^,  and  Omnipolaioe— Inferred  from  the  ascription  to  hmi  of  Divine  Works ; 


I  PROCEED  to  another  name  which  is  given  to  our  SaTiour.  God  revealed 
himself  to  his  ancient  people  hy  the  name  Jehovah,  derived  from  the  verb 
nin,  /o  be  or  to  subsist y  and  therefore  signifying  Ens^  Existens  ab  sstemo  et 
in  sstemtinif  or  the  self-existent  and  eternal  Being.  Its  import  shews  that  it 
cannot  be  given  to  a  creature,  but  is  appropriated  to  God ;  and  accordingly  he 
makes  an  exclusive  claim  to  it  in  Scripture.  As  the  name  of  a  man  distin- 
guishes him  from  all  other  men,  so  the  name,  Jehovah,  distinguishes  the  Most 
High  fronhall  other  beings.  **Seek  ye  him  thatmaketh  the  seven  stars  and 
Orion,  and  tumeth  the  shadow  of  deaUi  into  the  morning,  and  maketh  the  day 
dark  with  night ;  that  calleth  for  the  waters  of  the  sea,  and  poureth  them  out 
Dpon  the  face  of  the  earth ;  Jehovah  is  his  name."**  The  Psalmist  says, 
'*  That  men  may  know  that  thou,  whose  name  alone  is  Jehovah,  art  the  most 
High  over  all  the  earth."tt  These  passages  are  instances  of  the  exclusive 
ascription  of  this  name  to  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe,  and  prove 
that  it  is  peculiar  to  him.  I  shall,  however,  add  one  quotation  more,  in  which 
he  takes  it  to  himself,  with  a  solemn  declaration  that  he  will  not  give  it,  and 
consequentiy  that  it  ought  not  to  be  given,  to  any  other :  **  I  am  Jehovah  ; 
that  is  my  name :  and  my  glory  will  I  not  give  to  another,  neither  my  praise 
to  graven  images."|(  It  implies  something  in  which  no  other  can  share :  the 
glory  of  underived  and  independent  existence  belongs  to  no  man  or  angel. 

•THosiilS.        t3Thes8.ll3.         t  Eph.  v.  5.        ^lTim.v.«l.        |2PetLl. 
1  Jnde  4.  The  wofd  eter,  G^dj  in  oar  transIatioQ  of  this  last  vem,  b  omitted  bj  late  ciitks. 
**  Amos  ▼.  8.  -ft  P*>  IxxxUL  18.  ^^laaiah  xUL  8. 
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Now,  the  argument  which  we  found  upon  these  paaeages  is  this,  that  if  this 
name  is  given  to  Jesus  Christ,  he  is  not  a  created  or  a  nominal  God,  bat  a 
divine  person,  distinct,  it  is  acknowledged,  from  the  Father,  but  united  with 
him  in  the  suae  self-existeAt  essence.  It  is  objected,  that  there  are  several 
instances  in  which  this  name  is  given  to  a  creature.  To  mention  one,  he  wlbo 
appeared  to  Moses  in  the  burning  bush  is  called  Jehovah,  and  yet  is  said  to 
have  been  an  angel.  But  before  this  passage  can  be  fairly  alleged  against  us, 
it  must  be  proved  that  he  was  a  created  angel,  contrary  to  the  belief  of  the 
Church  in  all  ages,  that  this  was  the  same  person  who  was  afterwards  man- 
ifested in  human  nature  as  the  Messenger  of  God,  and  was  then  ibe  Guide 
and  Guardian  of  the  peculiar  people.  It  is  objected,  that  Bifoses  caHed  an  altar 
which  he  had  erected  JsHOTAH-nissi,  mv  banner  ;*  and  that,  when  the  ark  was 
taken  up  to  be  removed  to  another  place,  he  addressed  it  in  these  words, 
*'  Rise  up,  Jehovah,  and  let  thine  enemies  be  scattered  ;*'  when  it  rested 
again,  he  said,  **Retarn,  O  Jehovah,  unto  the  many  thousands  of  Israel."! 
But  these  passages  are  cited  to  no  purpose^  becanse  it  will  immediately  appear, 
that  they  are  not  parallel  to  those  in  which  our  Saviour  is  deseriHed  as  Jeho- 
vah. It  is  evident  that  inanimate  objects  could  be  so  called  only  in  a  figurative 
sense,  and  could  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  memorials  of  him 
afler  whom  they  are  denominated.  The  altar  was  not  JeHovah,  but  was  dedi- 
cated to  his  honour ;  the  ark  was  merely  a  symbol  of  his  presence ;  and 
Moses  addressed  his  words-  not  to  it,  but  to  Him  who  appeared  above  it,  be- 
tween the  cherubim.  We  ^ve  the  same  account  of  the  passage  in  Ezekiel, 
which  says,  '*  The  name  of  Uie  city  from  that  day  shall  be,  Jehovah  is  there  :"^ 
of  which  the  meaning  obviously  is,  that  the  city  shall  be  the  residence  of 
Jehovah,  who  will  manifest  his  presence  in  it  by  the  operations  of  his  power 
and  grace.  The  application  of  the  name  to  our  Saviour  suggests  totally  dif- 
ferent ideas.  He  is  a  living  person,  and  is  throughout  the  Scriptures  repre- 
sented as  possessing  the  attributes,  and  performing  the  works,  of  God ;  and 
hence  we  are  authonsed  to  consider  it  as  applied  to  him  in  the  tree  and  literal 
sense  of  the  term.  If  it  is  proved  that  he  )s  Qod,  because  he  is  cslled  God, 
it  will  be  proved  that  he  is  Jehovah,  if  it  is  found  that  he  is  called  Jehovah 
without  a  figure. 

In  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah^  we  have  an  account  of  a 
vision  in  which  he  saw  the  Lord  high  and  liAed  up,  and  heard  the  seraphim 
adoring  him : — "  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  Jehovah  of  Hosts ;  the  whole  earth  is 
ftiU  of  his  glory."  §  If  we  turn  to  the  twelfUi  chapter  of  John,  we  shall  find 
him  quoting  the  words  which  Jehovah  addressed  to  the  prophet  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  then  adding,  '*  These  things  said  Esaiae^  when  he  saw  his  glonr, 
and  spake  of  him."D  Whose  glory  did  he  see?  Christ  is  the  subject  of  the 
Evangelist's  discourse,  and  to  him  only  can  the  pronoun  refer.  Isaiah  there- 
fore saw  the  fflory  of  Christ,  when  he  saw  Jehovah  in  the  temple ;  he  saw 
it,  not  with  die  eye  of  his  mind,  contemplating  fnture  scenes,  but  with  his 
bodily  eyes.     Is  it  not  then  certain,  thai  Christ  is  Jehovah  t 

Isaiah  xl.  8.—"  The  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye 
the  way  of  Jehovah,  make  straight  in  the  deseit  a  highway  for  our  God." 
Hear  whit  an  Evangelist  says :  "  In  those  days  came  u . 'm  the  Baptist,  preach- 
ing in  the  wilderness  of  Judea." — "  For  this  is  he  that  was  spoken  of  by  the 
prophet  Esaias,  saying,  The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Prepare 
ye  iht  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths  straight"^  To  these  verses  we  may 
join  the  words  of  the  angel  to  Zachanas  concerning  his  promised  son  :  "  He 
shall  go  before  him,"  the  Lord  God  of  the  children  £>f  Israel,  "  in  the  spirit 
and  power  of  Elias,  to-— make  ready  a  people  prepared  for  the  Lord."  •*    We 

*  Exod.  xViL  15.  f  Nuaib.  z.  35>  36.  -^  Ezek.  xhiii.  85.  §  Isaiah  tL  3» 

I  John  xii.  41.  1  Matt.  iii.  1,  8.  ••  Luke  L  17. 
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aee  tbt  prophecy,  and  we  «ee  its  fulfilment.  **  The  voice  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness" was  the  voice  of  the  Baptist ;  *'  the  way  of  Jehovah'*  was  prepared  hy 
his  ministrations,  while  he  excited,  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  an  expecta- 
Uon  of  the  appearance  of  die  Messiah ;  and  consequently  the  Messiah  is 
JxHovABu     The  inference  10  so  obvious,  that  all  evasion  is  vain. 

Jer.  xxiii.  5,  6.  '*  Behold  tlie  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  raise 
unto  David  a  righteous  Branch,  and  a  King  shall  reign  and  prosper,  and  shall 
execute  judgment  and  justice  in  the  earth.  In  his  days  Judah  shall  be  saved, 
and  Israel  shall  dwell  safely ;  and  this  is  his  name  whereby  he  shall  be  called, 
Jehovah  our  Righteousness.''  It  is  admitted  by  Jews  and  Christians  that 
tlii^  is  a  predielion  of  lim  Messiah.  Some  reaA^  this  is  the  name  which  Jeho^ 
vah  ahail  caii  him^  our  HigiUeotuneaa  ;  but  the  most  distinguished  interpreters 
coniutid  fpr  our  transkiion ;  smd  so  it  seems  to  have  lleen  understood  by  the 
I  author  of  the  Greek  version ,  who,  however,  has  not  given  the  sense  of  the 
Vwo  Ucbrt'W  words  up-iir  mn>,  but  haa  joined  them  togefiier  as  belonging  to  the 
I  mne  person,  '^  tm«^  to  m^^M  a  titxtm  aowor  jufso^  JmoikK^  The  corresponding  passage 
in  dinp*  x xxiii.  16,  is  wanting  in  die  Vatican  and  Alexandrine  manuscripts 
»if  tbe  Beptuagiiu,  but  is  found  in  some  others,  thus:  Toon  wri to or^A 0  jouvAffftrai 
K^i itma4^s^vt»  »/i»f.  It  U  objected  that,  in  this  latter  passage,  the  name  is  given 
to  JtTUttalLnu  ''  This  is  the  name  wherewith  she  shall  be  called,  Jehovah 
our  righteousness,^'  But  the  words  have  been  rendered,  this  is  he  who  shail 
coil  to  her^  Jehovah  our  rtghteotuness.  The  word  name  is  not  in  the  original 
fl^^brnw*  it  is  supposed  by  some  critics,  that  the  passage  has  sustained  an 
jilteraljon,  and  that  it  was  orij^inally  the  same  as  in  the  twenty-third  chapter, 
\fkd  as  it  b  found  in  severed  manuscripts..  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
t^ie  Messiah  ia  here  announced  as  Jehovah,  and  as  our  Righteousness,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  inestimable  beuefit  resulting  to  us  from  his  mediation.  **  He  brought 
Id  ill  ev^erlasting  fight€ousness»"  and  **  of  God  is  made  to  us  righteousness." 

ti>at^  viii.  13,  14.  **  Sanctify  Jehovah  of  hosts  himself;  and  let  him  be 
ymn  fcart  and  let  him  be  your  dread.  And  he' shall  be  for  a  sanctuary ;  but  for 
n  stci.in  of  stumbling,  and  (or  n  rock  ef  offence,  to  both  the  houses  of  Israel ; 
for  n  ^:^iu  and  tor  a  snare  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem."  But  these  words 
are  applied  to  Chrisi  in  Lhe  8ih  verse  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  first  Epis- 
tle of  Ft^ter, — ^Isaiah  xk,  21 — 23.  "Who  hath  declared  this  firom  ancient 
liriitr  I  who  hath  told  it  from  that  time  ?  have  not  I  Jehovah  ? — ^I  have  sworn 
by  i:iyi»c4f,  Uie  word  is  gone  out  of  my  mouth  in  righteousness,  and  shall  not 
return,  Th^*  unto  me  every  kpee  shall  bow,  every  tongue  shall  swear." 
When  we  find  an  apostle  representing  it  as  the  design  of  the  exaltation  of 
Chrif^t,  that  every  kr>ce  should  bow  at  his  name,  and  every  tongue  confess  that 
lit*  h  ItQtd  ;*  ^ud  quoting  this  passage  as  a  proof  that  we  shall  all  appear  be 
fore  lii^  judgment  seat,t  eaii  \ire  doubt  that  he  was  considered  by  Paul  as  the 
Jkhovau  who  speak?  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets? — Zechariah  xii.  10. 
In  the  orecedlng  context,  the  speaker  is  Jehovah,  and  he  says,  "  I  wiU  pour 
upon  me  house  of  David,  and  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  spirit 
of  grace  and  of  supplications ;  and  they  sliall  look  upon  me  whom  they  have 
pierced."  The  last  words  are  quoted  by  the  Evangelist  John  on  the  occasion 
of  our  Savioar^s  side,  being  pierCed  with  a  spear4  But  Jehovah  declares  that 
it  was  he  who  was  treated  in  this  manner.  How  could  this  be,  since  the 
Divine  nature  is  impassible  ?  The  words  are  intelligible  upon  our  hypothesis, 
and  upon  no  other,  that  he,  who  sufiered  on  the  cross,  was  greater  than  he 
seemed  to  be,  was  the  Son  of  God  as  well  as  the  Son  of  Mary,  the  eternal 
and  living  One,  and  a  man  of  fiesh  and  blood. 

These  passages  are  sufficient  to  shew  that  our  Saviour  receives  the  name  of 
Jehovah  ;  and  as  God  appropriates  it  to  himself,  and  declares  that  he  will  not 
•PhiLii.O-*lL  t  Rom.  ziT.  11,  IS.  t  Jobn  zix.  87. 
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gire  it  to  another,  it  follows,  that  although  he  was  bom  in  Bethlehem,  and  died 
on  Calvary,  he  is  fitly  described  by  the  name  which  is  expressive  of  eternal 
and  independent  existence* 

In  the  second  place,  We  prove  the  Divinity  of  Christ  from  the  ascription 
of  divine  perfections  to  him.  We  know  nothing  of  any  being  but  by  its  pro- 
perties. What  matter  and  spirit  are,  we  cannot  tell ;  biit  there  are  certain 
qualities  by  which  they  are  distinguished,  and  when  we  discover  thoae  of  the 
one  class  or  the  other,  we  pronounce  that  the  subject,  in  which  they  inhere, 
is  matter  or  spirit.  Properties  are  inseparable  from  essences.  A  stone  does 
not  think,  nor  is  a  mind  tangible  and  divisible.  Sensation,  motion,  and  in- 
stincts distinguish  the  inferior  animds ;  reason  is  characteristic  of  man ;  and 
ascending  to  the  highest  Being  in  the  universe,  we  conceive  him  to  possess  per- 
fections, of  which  there  are  either  no  traces  in  his  creatures,  or  only  faint  linea- 
ments which  preclude  all  comparison,  and  place  them  at  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance from  him.  Infinite  as  they  are,  they  could  not  exist  in  a  finite  nature ; 
for  it  would  be  an  express  contradiction  to  suppose  a  being  to  be  limited  and 
unlimited ;  to  be  bounded  in  essence,  but  unbounded  in  energies ;  to  be  con- 
fined to  a  portion  of  space,  and  yet  to  operate  throughout  all  space.  If,  then, 
we  find  that  divine  properties  are  ascribed  to  any  person,  by  authority  which 
proves  that  they  do  actually  belong  to  him,  we  must  believe  that  his  nature  is 
divine.  Absolute  eternity,  immensity,  omniscience,  and  omnipotence,  are 
incompatible  with  the  idea  of  a  creature. 

First,  Eternity  is  ascribed  to  Christ,  by  which  I  mean,  not  merely  an  exis- 
tence which  will  have  no  end,  for  in  this  sense  angels  and  human  spirits  are 
eternal,  but  an  existence  which  had  no  beginning.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
^*in  the  beginning  with  God,"  that  is,  as  the  Evangelist  explains  himself, 
*^  before  any  thing  was  made ; "  **  to  have  been  before  all  things,**  and  '*  to 
have  had  glory  with  the  Father  before  the  worid  was."*  It  may  be  objected, 
that  these  expressions  prove  only  his  pre-existence,  and  that  he  might  have 
been  created  before  all  worlds,  as  Arians  believe.  But,  to  affirm  of  any  person 
that  he  existed  before  any  thing  was  made,  is  to  exempt  him  from  the  number 
of  creatures ;  and,  if  there  had  been  no  prejudice  in  the  way,  would  have  been 
universally  so  understood.  If,  however,  our  antagonists  demand  something 
more  explicit,  I  would  remind  them  that,  in  his  first  Epistle,  John  calk  him 
*^  that  eternal  life  which  was  with  the  Father,  and  was  manifested "  to  the 
world  ;t  pretty  plainly  signifying,  that  before  his  incarnation  he  possessed  an 
eternal  existence.  In  the  Book  of  Revelation,  he  says  of  himself,  <*  I  am  the 
First,  and  the  Last,  and  the  Living  One."  *^  I  am  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the 
Beginning  and  the  End,  the  First  and  the  LasU"^  The  same  idea  is  here  thrice 
repeated  in  different  terms,  and  Uiis,  added  to  the  solemnity  of  the  language, 
unavoidably  leads  us  to  regard  it  as  an  important  one.  I  cannot  conceive  how 
any  man  could  persuade  himself,  that  such  language  might  be  used  of  a  crea- 
ture. It  does  not  admit  of  being  explained  as  signifying  any  thing  less  than 
an  eternal  duration ;  and  God  applies  it  to  himself  in  the  Old  Testament : 
*«  Who  hath  wrought  and  done  it,  calling  the  generations  from  the  beginning! 
I  Jehovah,  the  First,  and  with  the  Last;  I  am  he."  "  I  am  the  First,  and  I 
am  the  Last,  and  besides  me  there  is  no  God."  **  I  am  he ;  I  am  the  First,  I 
also  am  the  Last."$  There  is  another  passage  in  the  Revelation,  the  applica- 
tion of  which  has  been  disputed,  but  in  which  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
Christ  is  the  speaker.  **  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending, 
saith  the  Lord,"  or,  according  to  Griesbach's  corrected  text,  **  the  Lord  6roa, 
which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty."  ||     In  ih» 

•  John  L  2,  and  xvii.  5.  f  1  Jolm  L  S.  ^  Rev.  L  17,  18,  and  zzii.  13, 
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pfeo^ding  Tone*  Christ  is  exipatemAj  mentioned ;  and  after  the  two  next  yerses, 
he  announces  himself  in  the  same  words :  **  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  First 
and  the  Last."  If  he  is  a  different  being  from  the  Lord  Grod,  why  does  he 
immediately  assume  his  style  ?  Would  it  have  been  dutiful  and  reverent  to 
proclaim  himself  by  the  titles  under  which  the  Creator  had  revealed  himself  a 
BDoment  before  T  At  any  rate,  if  the  speakers  are  different,  they  are  both  pos- 
sessed of  the  absolute  eternity  which  the  titles  denote.— The  last  passage  which 
I  shall  produce  is  in  Micah :  *<  But  thou,  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  though  thou 
be  little  among  the  thousands  of  Judah,  yet  out  of  thee  shall  he  come  forth 
unto  me,  that  is  to  be  Ruler  in  Israel ;  whose  goings  forth  have  been  of  old, 
from  everlasting."  *  An  existence  which  should  conunence  in  time,  and  an 
existence  which  had  no  beginning,  are  both  ascribed  to  the  Messiah.  To  assert 
that  his  goings  forth  were  frt>m  everiasting,  because  God  had  made  an  eternal 
decree  concerning  him,  (in  respect  of  which  there  was  no  difference  between 
him  and  every  other  Bethlehemite),  is  so  gross  a  perversion,  that  it  is  unwor* 
thy  of  farther  attention.  -**  Though  the  two  principal  terms,"  (o^  and  fl^), 
says  Dr.  Smith,  **  taken  separately,  are  occasionally  used  to  denote  a  limited 
(yet  to  present  and  human  apprehensions,  a  very  long  and  hidden)  period ;  the 
proper  and  usual  meaning  of  each  is  a  real  BTsnifmr ;  each  occurs  in  passa- 
ges evidently  intended  to  be  the  most  solemn  assertions  of  Infinite  Duration, 
and  the  combination  of  the  two  fiimishes  the  strongest  expressions  for  thai 
purpose,  of  which  the  Hebrew  language  is  capable."  t 

In  the  second  place.  Another  divine  perfection  which  is  ascribed  to  Jesus 
Christ,  is  omnipresence.  I  need  not  say  that  this  is  a  perfection  peculiar  to 
GkMi,  and  of  which  there  is  not  even  a  shadow  in  any  creature,  because  it 
implies  inmiensity  of  nature.  *'  Am  I  a  Gk>d  at  hand,  saith  the  Lord,  and  not 
a  God  afar  off?  Do  not  I  fill  heaven  and  earth  T  saith  the  Lord."t  We  can- 
not remove  from  his  presence ;  but  whether  we  ascend  to  heaven,  or  descend 
into  hell,  or  fly  on  the  wings  of  the  morning  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  he  is 
tiiere  to  meet  us.  Now,  let  us  observe  whether  any  thing  is  said  in  Scripture 
concerning  our  Lord,  which  implies  the  possession  of  this  perfection ;  and  as 
there  can  be  no  doubt  among  Christians  that  he  knows  his  own  nature,  and  is 
the  faithful  and  true  Witness,  I  shdl  lay  before  you  his  own  words.  **  No 
man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  he  that  came  down  frsm  heaven,  even  the 
Son  of  man  which  is  in  heaven."  $  The  meaning  of  the  first  part  of  this  verse 
has  been  differently  explained,  not  beinr  quite  obvious,  because  it  refers  to  an 
ascension  to  heaven  as  a  past  event.  He  had  said  to  Nicodemus,  who  wad 
astonished  at  the  dk>ctrine  of  the  new  birth,  «*  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee, 
we  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we  have  seen ;  and  ye  receiTe  not 
our  witness.  If  I  have  told  you  earthly  things,  and  ye  believe  not,  how  shall 
ye  believe  if  I  t^  you  of  heavenly  things  ?  "  D  He  adds,  that  he  only  wa^ 
qualified  to  give  infioHrmation  concerning  tl^se  things,  for  no  man,  but  himself, 
had  been  in  heaven  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  them,  by  immediate  intercourse 
with  God.  It  m  not  affirmed  that  he  had  asoended  to  heavMi,  but  that  no  othev 
man  had.  Unitarians  give  a  figurative  meaning  to  the  whole  verse,  and  express 
it  thns :  ^<  No  one  has  ever  been  admitted  to  a  participation  of  the  Divine 
counsels,  except  the  Son  of  man,  Jesus  of  Nasarsth,  who  has  been  commis 
sioned  to  reveal  the  wiU  of  God  to  man,  and  is  perfectly  instnieted  and  quali- 
fied for  this  purpose."  But  what  strange  language  do  they  put  into  the  mouth 
of  our  Lord ;  language  calculated  to  miafead,  while  it  would  have  been  equally 
easy  to  express  the  matter  plainly,  and  much  better,  as  all  danger  of  mistake 
would  have  been  prevented.  He  who  has  no  end  to  serve  by  perverting  the 
words,  will  acknowledge  tiiat  they  teach  a  literal  descent  from  heaven,  and, 

*  Mkah  ▼.  S.  f  Scriptiife  Testimonv,  B.  iL  chap.  4.  sect  97, 
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wkst  U  more  direcdy  to  our  purpose,  his  pregeace  in  hesren  at  the  thne  when 
he  was  addressing  Nicodemus :  **  The  Son  of  man  who  U  "  not  who  was  **  in 
heaven."  He  had  descended  from  it,  economically,  by  assuming  our  nature ; 
but  he  had  not  left  it  in  respect  of  his  essence.  He  had  another  natore  besides 
that  which  was  visible,  a  nature  which  was  not  confined  to  one  place.  By 
declaring  that  he  was  on  earth  and  in  heaven  at  the  same  time,  he  assumed  that 
Divine  perfection  which  is  expressed  in  the  words  formerly  quoted :  «« Do  not 
I  fill  heaven  and  earth,  saith  the  Lord  ?  *'  The  evidence  of  this  passage  presses 
hard  upon  the  opponents  of  his  Divinity ;  and  Dr.  Priestley  was  driven  to  his 
last  shif^  when  he  ventured  to  express  a  suspicion,  that  either  John's  amanu* 
ensis  mistook  what  he  dictated,  or  that  John  himself,  being  old  when  he  wrote 
his  Gospel,  had  forgotten  what  his  Master  said.  &irely  the  man  must  have 
spoken  against  the  conviction  of  his  own  mind. 

Our  Lord  promised,  that  ^*  where  two  or  three  were  gathered  together  in  his 
name,  he  would  be  in  .the  midst  of  them.*'  *  It  is  an  arbitrary  assumption, 
that  this  promise  was  confined  to  the  Apostolic  age,  as  there  is  the  same  reason 
for  the  presence  of  Christ  with  his  people,  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  To  say, 
that  he  would  be  present  with  them  in  spirit,  as  Paul  was  with  the  Corinthi- 
ans, or  would  be  present  with  them  by  his  authority  delegated  to  them,  is  to 
put  a  sense  upon  the  words  which  they  would  never  suggest  to  an  honest  man, 
who  had  no  object  but  to  ascertain  their  real  meaning.  Unitarians  speak  of  a 
corporeal  presence  of  Christ  with  his  followers,  and  appeal  to  the  case  of  Ste- 
phen, who  saw  him  at  his  death,  and  of  Paul,  to  whom  he  appeared-  in  the 
way  to  Damascus.  Granting  that  there  was  a  bodily  presence  of  our  Saviour 
on  those  occasions,  we  ask  for  proof  that  the  first  christians,  to  whom  they 
would  restrict  this  privilege,  were  always  favoured  with  it  in  their  religious 
assemblies.  We  say  that  this  was  impossible.  How  could  he  be  present  at 
the  same  time,  in  a  thousand  congregations,  held  in  Judea,  in  Asia  Minor,  in 
Greece,  and  in  Italy  ?  If  he  was  in  one,  he  could  not  be  in  another ;  but  he 
promised  to  be  in  the  midst  of  them  all.  Do  Unitarians  believe,  with  Luther- 
ans, the  ubiquity  of  his  human  nature,  or,  with  Papists,  the  doctrine  of  trans- 
substantiation  ?  Our  Lord  promised  to  be  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  Grod  was  in  the  midst  of  his  ancient  people,  namely,  by 
a  real  but  invisible  presence.  Once  more,  when  he  gave  his  Apostles  a  com- 
mission to  teach  and  baptize  all  nations,  he  said,  **  Lo !  I  am  with  yon  alway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world. "t  •^  'nt  wumk^^  vw  mtmt.  Some  translate,  to 
the  end  of  the  age^  or  the  end  of  the  Jewish  dispensation.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  phrase  occurs  where  it  must  signify  the  end  of  the  worid,  and  I 
can  see  no  good  reason  for  giving  it  here  a  different  sense.  In  particular,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  Unitarians  would  gain  by  the  new  version,  and 
their  efforts  to  establish  it  are  a  waste  of  criticism ;  for  if,  according  to  their 
hypothesis,  Christ  could  be  with  his  disciples  to  the  end  of  that  age,  he  could 
as  well  be  with  them  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  and  we  may,  with  perfect  safety, 
admit  the  one  interpretation  as  well  as  the  other.  But  the  truth  is,  that  if  he 
had  been  a  mere  man,  he  could  not  have  performed  his  promise  even  for  a 
short  period,  as  we  have  shown  above ;  and  it  is  a  mere  imagination  to  think 
that  the  difficulty  is  lessened,  by  abbreviating  the  time.  How  could  Christ,  if 
he  was  not  a  Divine  person,  be  present  with  his  followers  in  all  places  of  the 
world,  in  the  plain  import  of  the  promise  T  It  would  have  availed  them  little 
that  they  had  his  authority  and  approbation,  or  even  that  he  knew  what  they 
were  doing,  if  he  had  not  been  near  to  direct,  assist  and  defend  them. 

In  the  third  place.  The  Scriptures  teach  that  Jesus  Christ  is  omniscient. 
**  No  man  knoweA  the  Son,  but  the  Father ;  neither  knoweth  any  man  the 
Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him."  X  ^^ 
•Mstt.XTiiL90.  t^^^Q^^^^  ^MattzLST. 
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may  remark  by  the  way,  that  there  must  be  something  pecidiar  about  the  Son^ 
something  which  distinguishes  him  from  all  other  persons,  since  he  is  known, 
fully  understood,  and  comprehended  only  by  the  Father.  But  what  is  to  be 
observed  in  those  verses  for  our  present  purpose  is,  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
Son  by  the  Father,  and  of  the  Father  by  the  Son,  are  commensurate,  that  is, 
the  Son  as  thoroughly  knows  the  Father  as  the  Father  knows  the  Son.  There 
is  no  distinction  of  degrees,  but  the  one  knowledge  is  as  perfect  as  the  other. 
It  may  be  objected,  tluit  others  are  represented  as  knowing  the  Father,  and 
therefore,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  is  not  necessarily  perfect  more  than 
theirs,  although  it  may  be  granted  to  be  superior.  But  observe  this  difference, 
that  the  knowledge  which  they  possess  is  communicated  by  his  revelation ; 
whereas  his  knowledge  is  not  revealed  to  him,  but  is  natural  and  underived^ 
like  that  of  the  Father.  As  the  latter  knows  the  Son,  so  the  Son  knows  the 
Father  by  intuition.  Knowledge  is  in  him,  as  water  is  in  a  lake  or  reservoir; 
but  is  in  others,  as  water  in  a  stream,  inferior  in  quantity  as  well  as  dependent 
upon  the  source.  The  simple  consideration,  that  their  knowledge  is  secondary, 
sets  aside  the  idea  of  equality.  He  has  such  knowledge  of  the  Father  as  the 
Father  has  of  him ;  they  have  such  knowledge  of  the  Father  as  the  Son  is 
pleased  to  communicate. — **  Now  when  he  was  in  Jerusalem  at  the  passover, 
on  ^e  feastrday,  many  believed  on  hia  name  when  they  saw  the  miracles 
which  he  did.  But  Jesus  did  not  commit  himself  unto  them,"  or  placed  no 
confidence  in  them ;  and  for  what  reason  ?  Had  they  exhibited  any  external 
evidence  of  insincerity  ?  Had  they,  by  word  or  deed,  given  him  any  ground 
to  suspect  them  ?  The  Evangelist  lets  fall  no  hint  of  this  kind ;  but  adds, 
*<  because  he  knew  all  men,  and  needed  not  that  any  should  testify  of  man ; 
for  he  knew  what  was  in  man."*  The  persons  spoken  of  were  struck  by  his 
miracles,  and  acknowledged  him  to  be  the  Messiah.  Any  other  man  woul^ 
have  been  satisfied  with  their  profession ;  but  he  was  not,  because  he  was 
acquainted  with  their  sentiments  and  feelings,  and  kn^w  that  nothing  more  had 
been  produced  by  his  miracles  than  a  transient  impression.  It  is  plainly 
affirmed  that  he  saw  their  hearts,  although  they  were  concealed  from  other 
eyes  by  fallacious  sicns ;  that  he  saw  the  hearts  not  of  those  alone,  but  of  all 
men ;  and  that  his  knowledge  was  immediate  and  intuitive.  He  needed  no 
testimony,  but  knew  in  himself.  Is  not  this  the  knowledge  of  God  ?  know- 
ledge which  he  claims  exclusively  to  himself.  *^  The  heart  is  deceitful  above 
aU  things,  and  desperately  wicked;  who  can  know  it?  I  the  Lord  search  the 
heart,  I  tiy  the  reins,  even  to  give  every  man  according  to  his  ways,  and  ao- 
cording  to  the  fruit  of  his  doings."  t  In  accordance  with  Ae  words  of  the 
Evangelist  are  those  of  our  Saviour  himself  in  the  book  of  Revelation.  <*  All 
the  churches  shall  know  that  I  am  he  that  searcheth  the  reins  and  hearts ;  and 
I  will  give  unto  every  one  of  you  according  to  his  worksc"J  It  is  worthy  of 
attention,  that,  with  a  slight  alteration,  these  are  the  words  of  God  which  have 
just  been  quoted  from  Jeremiah. — **  Jesus  saith  to  Simon  Peter,  Simon,  son  of 
Jonas,  lovest  thou  me  ?  Peter  was  grieved  because  he  said  unto  him  the  third 
time,  Lovest  thou  me  T  And  he  said  unto  him.  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things, 
thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee."$  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  prove  that 
these  words  do  not  imply  omniscience,  because  John  says  to  Christians  in 

Smeral,  **  Te  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,  and  ye  know  all  tly[ngs."| 
ut  expressions  are  to  be  explained  by  the  connexion.  The  apostle  in  this 
latter  passage  is  speaking  of  false  teachers,  antichrists  as  he  calls  them,  who 
were  endeavouring  to  draw  away  the  disciples  from  the  faith ;  and  he  consoles 
them  by  the  consideration  that  they  had  received  an  anointing,  the  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  enable  them  to  distinguish  between  truth  and  error,  to 
know  all  the  subjects  in  dispute,  or  all  the  essential  doctrines  of  religion.  It 
*  John iL 38— SO.      fJcr.xme^lO.      #R0V.ii.28.     $Jolmzz.l7.     llJohniLM. 
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k  perfBcdf  erident  tet  the  uniTenal  phrase*  off  thmg9^  most  he  00  Hmitod* 
But  Peter,  in  his  reply  to  Christ,  refers,  not  te  the  knowledge  of  doetrinee  or 
actions,  hat  to  the  knowled^  of  the  heart  Jesns  had  Uirioe  asked  whether 
Peter  loved  him.  The  repetition  of  the  question  after  it  had  heen  answerod  in 
the  affirmatiye,  seemed  to  imply  a  donht  of  his  sincerity,  and  he  said,  '*  Lord, 
Ihon  knowest  all  things ;  thon  kn<fwest  that  I  love  thee.'*  *Why  dost  thed 
pat  the  question  so  often!  lliere  is  nothing  ooneeeled  from  thee,  not  evett 
the  secrets  of  the  heart.  Thoo  needest  not  to  be  UsM,  that  my  afl^ikm  to  thee 
is  genaine.*  This  is  plainly  to  ascribe  omniscience  to  Christ,  who  was  so  for 
fircmi  connecting  the  apoetle,  as  he  woold  have  done  if  he  had  deified  him  being 
only  a  man,  tlut  he  gave  a  viitoal  sanction  to  what  he  had  said,  by  satjoininf^, 
•«Feed  my  sheep.*' 

Farther,  ImmatabOity  is  ascribed  to  him,  which  is  a  ^vine  attribute  incon* 
manicable  to  a  creatore.  ^  Jesns  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday  and  to-d^» 
«nd  for  ever,"*  or  the  same  in  all  ages,  past,  present,  and  to  jsome.  This  pity- 
position  was  intended,  as  appears  from  the  context,  either  to  excite  die  He- 
brews to  imitate  the  conduct  of  their  rulers  who  had  died  in  the  Lord,  by  an 
assuraiee  of  the  same  happy  resi]dt  to  themselves,  foonded  on  Ae  mofi^mg 
love  and  power  of  the  Redeemer;  or  to  engage  them  to  constancy  in  the  faid^ 
because  the  Author  of  (he  Gospel  is  michangeable  in  his  authority  to  com- 
mand, and  in  his  ability  to  protect  and  reward.  Whatever  is  the  connexion, 
it  is  solemnly  asserted  that  he  is  a  person,  of  whom  perpetaal  identity  mi 
nature  and  character  may  be  predicated.  If  he  is  only  a  man,  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  with  what  propriety  these  things  are  spoken  of  him.  His  history 
is  full  of  changes.  Not  only  did  he  pass  dirough  those  which  ccmimonly 
happen  to  men,  but  he  was  once  in  a  state  of  profound  humiliation,  and  now 
he  is  raised  to  great  dignity  and  authority.  According  to  Socinus  and  his  fol- 
lowers, he  experienced  the  most  wonderftd  of  all  changes,  for  having  been  a 
man,  he  has  since  been  made  a  God.  To  ascribe  immutability  to  his  person, 
if  merely  human,  Would  be  absurd  alid  contrary  to  hdx  and  on  ^is  hypo- 
tiiesis,  sudi  passages  as  convey  that  idea  can  be  understood  only  of  his  do^ 
trine.  But  his  person  is  certainly  the  subject  of  the  following  address,  and  he 
is  contemplated  in  his  uncreated  nature.  **  And  thou.  Lord,  in  the  beginning 
hast  laid  die  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  aie  the  work  of  thine 
hands;  They  sh^  porish,  but  thou  remainest;  and  they  all  shall  wax  old  as 
doth  a  garment ;  and  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  fold  them  up,  and  they  shall  be 
ehanged;  but  thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  not  fail."t  There  can  be 
no  doubt  to  whom  these  words  should  be  applied,  because  they  are  quoted  in 
the  first  chapter  of  die  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  to  prove  the  superiority  of 
die  Son  to  angels.  They  refer  immediately  to  his  immutaMe  duration ;  but 
this  attribute  is  peculiar  to  one  who  existo  by  necessity  of  natitfe,  which  implies 
die  perpetaal  possession  of  every  possible  perfection. 

Lasdy,  Divine  power  is  ascribed  to  him.  He  is  called  the  mighty  God, 
when  he  is  announced  by  a  prophet  as  a  child  to  be  bom,  and  a  Son  to  be  given 
to  us ;(  and  ^  his  kingdom  ruleth  over  all.**  But  the  consideration  A  his 
omnipotence  leads  me  to  die  next  part  of  our  division. 

In  the  third  place.  It  vras  proposed  to  prove  the  Difinity  of  our  Savioui 
from  the  works  which  are  ascribed  to  him,  and  which  are  evidendy  such  as  no 
mere  man,  and  I  may  add,  no  creature  could  perform.  Of  diis  our  adversa- 
ries are  aware,  and  accordingly  employ  their  arts  of  criticism  to  prove,  that  he 
did  not  perform  them. 

I  begin  with  a  passage,  in  which  he  evidendy  claims  Divine  power,  and 
vepresento  his  own  works  as  of  equal  extent  widi  those  of  his  Fa^r.  «*But 
•Heb.zS,S.  tHab.L  10-19.  tlM.hr.  6. 
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Jesoi  answered  them,  fily  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work.  Therefore 
the  Jewa  aouf^t  the  more  to  kill  him,  because  he  had  not  oidy  broken  the 
Sabbath,  bat  ssid  also  that  God  was  his  Father,  making  himself  equal  ^itk 
God.  Then  answered  Jesos,  and  said  unto  them.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  the  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  but  what  he  seeth  the  Father  do :  for 
what  things  soever  he  doeth,  these  also  doeth  the  Son  likewise."*  The  occa- 
sion of  these  words,  was  a  charge  brought  against  him  of  having  profaned  the 
Sabbath,  because  he  had  eurtd  a  lasie  man  upon  it.  How  does  he  justify 
himself?  Is  it  by  the  plea,  that  works  of  mercy  are  not  a  violation  of  the 
sacred  rest  of  that  day?  No:  it  is  by  alleging  the  example  of  God,  who 
carries  on  the  operations  of  providence  upon  all  the  days  of  the  week,  and 
intimating  very  plaii^y,  that  he  had  the  same  right  to  work  whenever  he 
pleased.  The  example  of  God  is  appealed  to  in  vain,  if  he  did  not  possess 
the  same  avthority,  and  was  not  equally  independent  of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath. 
No  mere  man  could  plead,  without  impiety,  this  reason  for  working  en  the 
first  day  of  the  week.  How  should  we  be  shocked  if  any^  person  |HPesumed 
1^  say  to  those  who  reproved  him  for  breaking  the  Sabbath,  God  works,  and 
therefore  I  may  worii  ?  It  is  to  be  observed  faither,  that  he  represents  himself 
as  doing  the  same  works  which  are  done  by  the  Father,  and  he  expresses  him- 
self without  any  reservation :  **  What  things  soever  he  doeth,  these  also  doe^ 
the  Son  likewise."  Every  worii  performed  by  the  one,  is  performed  by  the 
other.  But  this  was  impossible  without  an  equality  of  power ;  and  our  Lord 
must  be  understood  as,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  claiming  omnipotence.  It 
may  be  objected,  that  he  says,  «*  the  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself."  But, 
if  we  should  not  be  able  satisfactorily  to  explain  these  words,  still  it  is  clear 
that,  in  concurrence  with  the  Father,  he  is  capable  of  producing  every  possible 
effect  The  words  probably  refer  to  the  mysterious  union  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  in  consequence  of  which  the  one  does  not  work  without  the  other, 
but  both  carry  on  their  operations  in  concert ;  and  he  might  refer  to  this  fact 
in  order  to  repel  the  accusation  of  the  Jews  ;  for  how  could  he  be  guilty  of 
profoning  the  Sabbath  by  a  work,  which  he  had  performed  in  concurrence 
with  the  Author  of  the  Sabbath  ?    I  prooeed  to  particulars. 

First,  The  creation  of  the  universe  is  ascribed  to  him.  **  All  things  were 
made  by  him,  and  without  him  was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made."t 
tUmt,  is  a  universal  term,  and  is  so  to  be  understood,  unless  circumstances 
obviously  require  it  to  be  limited  in  its  meaning.  Our  opponents  would 
restrict  it,  not  from  any  necessity  arising  from  the  context,  but  because  they 
must  get  quit  of  this  proof  of  die  Divinity  of  Christ.  By  all  thingiy  then, 
we  are  to  understand,  according  to  them,  the  moral  world,  or  the  Church.  ^U 
thing»  are  rrformed  by  him,  say  some,  for  he  introduced  a  new  religion,  to 
correct  the  errors  and  vices  of  mankind ;  or,  all  ihmg$  wert  done  by  Aim,  as 
other  critics  choose  to  render  the  word  •ywvre.  He  did  all  things  in  the  New 
Dispensation ;  he  preached  the  gospel,  and  save  a  commission  to  the  Apostles, 
and  enacted  laws  for  the  government  of  his  followers.  The  Evangelist  happeps 
to  say  soon  after,  '*  He  was  in  die  world,  and  the  worid  was  made  by  him, 
and  the  world  knew  him  not."|  The  translation  of  f>«m,  which  was  pioper 
in  the  third  verse,  will  be  proper  also  in  the  tenth,  which  we  must  read  thus : 
••  He  was  in  the  worid,  and  the  worid  was  done  by  him."  Whether  the  world 
means  the  earth,  or  its  inhabitants,  it  would  puzzle  (Edipus  himself  to  explain 
the  proposition,  *«  The  world  wom  done  by  Chri$t"  To  say,  that  tM  thinga 
are  the  church,  or  the  human  race  as  reformed  by  the  Gospel,  is  liable  to  this 
objection,  that  the  Evangelist  uses  the  world,  in  verse  10,  as  an  equivalent 
term  to  all  thingM,  in  verse  3 ;  and  the  world  never,  in  the  sacred  writings, 
signifies  the  Church,  although  the  world  to  come  sometimes  denotes  the  New 
•  Johnv.17— le.  tJ<>*"^>-^  ^JofanLlO. 
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DispensatioB.  Betides,  how  could  it  be  said,  that  Christ  was  in  this  woild, 
and  it  knew  him  not  ?  The  refonned  world  always  knew  him,  for  it  was 
reformed  by  the  Gospel  which  revealed  him.  This  Unitarian  comment  may 
be  dismiss^  as  unintelligible.  The  most  distinguished  critics  have  under- 
stood the  words  in  the  literal  acceptation,  and  rejected  the  figurative  seose  as 
absurd.  We  formerly  referred  to  this  passage  as  a  proof  of  the  pre-existence 
of  our  Saviour ;  and,  taking  into  one  view  the  various  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  explain  away  all  the  particulars  in  it,  we  may  say  with  Dr.  Owen, 
<*  I  think,  since  the  beginning,  place  it  where  you  will,  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  or  the  beginning  of  £e  gospel,  there  never  was  such  an  exposition  of 
the  words  of  Gc^  or  man."  Christ  was  in  the  beginning  of  his  own  min- 
istry ;  a  fact,  no  doubt,  which  we  should  not  have  Imown,  if  the  Evangelist 
had  not  informed  us  of  it ;  he  was  with  God,  or  he  retired  to  converse  wiA 
him,  and  to  receive  instructions  for  his  ministry ;  he  was  a  God,  or,  in  truth, 
was  not  a  God,  but  a  mere  man ;  and  he  made  all  things,  that  is,  he  made 
nothing,  but  reformed  some  things.  Such  are  the  wonderful  discoveries  of 
Unitarian  criticism. 

Colos.  i.  16, 17. — **  For  by  him  were  all  things  created  that  are  in  heaven,  and 
that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  Siey  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or 
principalities,  or  powers ;  all  things  were  created  by  him,  and  for  him ;  and  he  is 
before  all  things,  and  by  him  all  things  consist."  One  should  think  that  this 
single  passage  would  be  sufficient  to  settle  the  dispute.  It  is  a  commentary, 
or  amplification  of  the  words  of  the  Evangelist,  .'*  And  without  him  was  not 
any  thing  made  that  was  made."  It  will  l^  acknowledged,  I  think,  by  every 
person  of  candour,  that,  if  it  had  been  the  design  of  the  Apostle  to  inform  us, 
that  Jesus  Christ  created  the  world,  he  .could  not  have  selected  terms  more 
proper  for  the  purpose.  The  universe  is  described  by  '*  all  things  in  heaven 
and  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,"  for  every  thing  is  comprehended  in  this 
classification ;  and  thrones,  dominions,  principalities,  and  powers,  are  specified, 
that  no  room  might  be  left  for  imagining,  that  he  was  concerned  in  making 
only  the  subordinate  parts  of  it  If  it  should  be  asked,  how  he,  who  was  bom 
about  sixty  years  before  the  date  of  this  Epistle,  could  give  being  to  this  mate- 
rial and  intellectual  frame,  which,  according  to  the  Hebrew  chronology,  had 
existed  for  four  thousand  years?  it  is  stated,  that  he  urns  btfore  t/,  before  itim 
time,  in  respect  of  his  superior  nature,  of  which  abundant  proof  has  been 
already  produced.  Lest  it  should  be  alleged,  in  order  to  evade  the  evidence  of 
his  proper  Divinity,  that  he  acted  by  delegated  power,  and  was  not  the  primair 
agent,  but  a  minister  of  God,  it  is  added,  that  as  all  things  were  created^ 
li  tufrwy  by  him^  so  they  were  created,  *n  -weir,  to  him^  or  for  him.  He  is  the 
last  end  of  the  creation,  as  the  Father  is  said  to  be,  **  who  made  the  world  by 
Jesus  Christ,"  and  of  whom  it  b  said,  ^  avrw,  uu  ^  ewrov,  Mtu  m  mnn  «■«  ««rT«,  <*  of 
him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him  are  all  things."*  Now,  ht  must  be  consid- 
ered as  a  principal  in  the  work,  for  whose  glory  it  was  wrought.  It  may  be 
objected,  that,  in  tlie  preceding  verse,  Christ  is  called  «?<«w«M«r«#w  »««•<,  the 
first-born  of  the  whole  creaiion^f  and  is  thus  numbered  among  creatures.  But, 
this  inference  is  directly  at  variance  with  the  verses  following,  for  if  all  things, 
without  exception,  were  created  by  him,  how  can  he  be  one  of  them  ?  Did  he 
create  himself?  Unless  we  are  disposed  to  charge  the  Apostle  with  a  palpable 
blunder,  a  gross  contradiction,  we  must  understand  ^rpmroroMt,  either,  according 
to  the  explanation  of  some,  as  signifying  the  first'begeiter  or  the  producer  of 
all  things,  or  as  used  here  (as  it  is  on  some  other  occasions)  metaphorically,  to 
denote  a  person  holding  the  chief  place,  the  Lord  of  the  whole  creation,  as  the 
first-born  in  a  family  was  lord  and  possessor  of  the  inheritance.  This  sense 
of  the  term  agrees  with  the  words  following,  for  undoubtedly  he  is  Supreme 
*  Eph.  iii.  0.    Bonu  zi.  86.  f  Colos.  L  16. 
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orer  all  things  by  whom  **  they  were  created."  Here,  again,  that  species  of 
criticism  wbich  seeks  not  to  ilinstrate  but  to  obscure,  not  to  interpret  but  to 
pervert,  has  employed  its  usual  arts  to  evade  the  evidence.  The  passage,  we 
are  told,  signifies  a  new  moral  creation  effected  by  the  Gospel ;  the  things  in 
heaven  and  on  earth  are  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  who  have  been  enlightened 
and  reformed  by  it ;  and  things  visible  and  invisible,  are  the  present  and  future 
generations  of  men.  Was  a  conunentary  so  far-fetched,  and  so  different  from 
the  natural  sense  of  the  terms,  ever  given  before  ?  We  might  ask  Unitarians, 
whether  they  actually  believe  this  to  be  the  real  sense  of  the  passage  ?  Or,  if 
it  be  said  that  we  have  no  right  to  bring  them  to  confession,  we  may  ask  them, 
whether  it  would  have  occurred  to  any  person  who  had  not  first  determined  to 
reject  the  literal  meaning,  and  then  tortured  his  brains  to  find  out  another  more 
suitable  to  a  preconceived  system  ?  It  is  a  discovery  of  modem  date ;  for  ages 
the  words  were  understood  as  we  explain  them ;  and  the  Greek  Fathers,  who 
read  the  New  Testament  in  their  vernacular  language,  considered  the  Apostle 
as  describing  a  proper  creation. 

In  the  second  place.  The  preservation  of  all  things  is  ascribed  to  him.  **By 
hhn  all  things  consist,"  *  nfamat,  are  kept  together,  or  preserved  from  falling 
into  confusion  or  annihilation.  This  is  surely  a  divine  work ;  and  it  could  not 
be  said,  consistently  with  reason  and  piety,  that  the  universe  is  sustained  by  a 
creature.  The  same  thing  is  taught  in  another  place: — **Who  being  the 
brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person,  and  upholding  all 

things  by  the  word  of  his   power,"     ■^■^  *nrA  mora.  *rm  f^fULrintcii/fttfium  dvrev,-. 

*'  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high."t  T«  wafra  signifies  the 
universe,  which  the  Son  of  God  bears  np,  or  sustains,  by  his  mighty  word. 
The  expression  excludes  the  idea  of  labour  or  difficulty,  and  imports  that  the 
creation  is  continued  in  existence  and  order  by  his  efficacious  will.  **  Thou, 
even  thou,  art  Jehovah  alone ;  thou  hast  made  heaven,  the  heaven  of  heavens, 
with  all  dieir  host,  the  earth,  and  all  things  that  are  therein,  the  seas,  and  all  that 
is  therein,  and  thou  preservest  them  dh"  or  **  makest  them  all  to  live."^ 
^  Jkhovah,  thou  preservest  man  and  beast."  $     When  we  find  similar  lan- 

guage  used  concerning  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  there  can  remain  no  doubt  that 
e  also  is  Jbhovah,  unless  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  the  sustentation  of  living 
and  inanimate  beings  is  falsely  ascribed  to  him  by  the  Apostle,  or  that  God  has, 
since  the  time  when  the  Psalmist  and  Prophet  wrote,  admitted  a  creature  to 
co-operate  with  him  in  the  administrations  of  providence. 

In  the  third  place.  The  resurrection  of  the  dead  b  ascribed  to  him.  It  will 
be  universally  acknowledged  that  this  is  exclusively  a  work  of  God.  He  only 
who  first  framed  the  human  body,  and  connected  with  it  a  living  spirit,  can 
restore  that  body  afler  it  has  undergone  dissolution  in  the  grave,  and  bring  back 
the  soul  from  the  invisible  world  to  its  ori^^nal  abode.  Agreeable  to  this  dic- 
tate of  reason  is  the  declaration  of  Scripture,  that  it  is  **  God  who  quickeneth 
the  dead,  and  calleth  those  things  which  be  not  as  though  they  were."  ||  Jesus 
Christ  raised  the  dead  while  he  was  sojourning  on  the  earth ;  as  the  daughter 
of  Jairus,  the  widow's  son  at  Nain,  and  Lazarus,  besides  many  others  not 
named;  and  it  is  he  who  will  appear  in  the  end  of  the  world,  and  restore  to 
life  the  millions  of  the  human  race  who  are  sleeping  in  die  dust.  **  The  hour  is 
coming,  in  which  all  that  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of 
God,  and  shall  come  forth ;  they  that  have  done  good,  unto  die  resurrection  of 
life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil,  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation."  %  It 
may  be  objected,  that  this  work  is  not  a  decisive  proof  of  his  Divinity,  because 
the  dead  were  raised  by  some  of  the  Prophets,  and  by  all  the  Apostles,  who 
received  power  to  this  effect  when  Uiey  were  sent  forth  to  preach,  **  Heal 

•  Colok  i.  17.  t  Heb.  La.  #  Neh.  iz.  6. 
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the  sick,  deanse  the  kpejs,  raLw  the  dead."  *  The  nmpie  fiKt,  that  tfasy 
received  this  power  from  our  Saviour,  ia  sufficient  to  convisee  us  of  his  snpe- 
riority.  What  they  did,  ^y  did  in  his  name ;  and,  consequently,  we  eannot 
justly  consider  him  and  them  as  possessing  «i  equality  of  power.  Let  it  be 
farther  obseiVed,  that  while  the  Prophets  raised  the  dead  in  the  name  of  the 
God  of  Israel,  and  the  Apostles  in  the  name  of  ^ir  Master,  he  performed  this 
miracle  in  his  own  name,  that  is,  by  his  own  power,  and  spuke  of  himsrif  ia 
terms,  which  no  Prophet  or  Aposde  would  have  presumed  to  employ  ^— -^^  I  am 
the  resurrection  and  the  li£B :  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead, 
yet  shall  he  live."  f  Still  it  may  be  said,  that  the  powor  whidi  he  dispWyad 
upon  earth,  and  will  more  ghirioiisly  manifest  atthefensralresurmctioB,  is  not 
his  own,  but  is  the  power  of  God,  with  the  exercise  of  whickhe  was  entrusted 
for  the  purposes  of  his  mission.  But  the  deiafation  of  omnipotence  to  a  crea- 
ture is  inconceivaUe  and  impossible;  the  supposition  of  dcdegatod  power  is 
inconsistent  with  the  performance  o(  the  worii  in  his  own  name,  and  U  is 
directly  opposed  to  his  express  declaration,  **  As  the  Father  raiseth  up  the  dead, 
and  quickeneth  &em,  even  so  the  Son  quickeoeth  whcmi  he  will."  X  These 
words  are  an  explicit  assumption  of  equal  power  with  the  Father,  and  of  the 
same  uncontrolled  and  sovereign  exercise  of  it  in  the  restoration  of  life. 

In  the  last  place.  The  final  iudgment  is  ascribed  to  him.  The  Scripture 
says,  that  *' Jehovah  is  our  judge;  "$  but  it  says  also,  that  **  we  must  all  ^ 
pear  before  the  judgmeni4eet  of  Christ;  that  every  one  may  reeeive  the  things 
done  in  his  body,  according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad."  | 
**  When  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  his  glory,— all  nations  shall  be  gathered 
before  him."  f  The  inference  is  i^n,  tlmt  Jesus  Christ  is  God.  It  may  be 
said,  (and  this  is  the  language  of  Scripture  itsdf,)  that  God  will  judge  the 
world  by  him;  but  let  us  not  be  carried  away  by  the  sound  of  words,  without 
attending  to  their  meaning.  The  visible  Judge  will  be  a  man,  it  is  acknowl? 
edged ;  but  will  he  be  a  mere  man  T  Is  a  cteatore  to  decide  the  fiirte  of  other 
creatures  ?  Was  it  his  law  which  they  obeyed  or  transgressed  f  Has  m  crea- 
ture die  reward  of  heaven  and  the  punishment  of  hell  at  his  disposal  T  These 
questions  suggest  a  negative  answer  to  every  person  not  divested  oi  reason  uid 
piety.  Every  one  must  give  an  account  of  himself  to  God,  and  who  but  God 
is  qualified  to  receive  tl^  account?  Omnisdenoe  is  necessary  to  him  who 
pronounces  the  final  sentence,  as  well  as  omnipotence  to  execute  it ;  for  it  will 
proceed,  not  merely  upon  the  external  actions  of  men,  but  upcm  ^tr  motiveo 
and  Aeir  thoughts,  whidi  are  known  to  him  alone  who  sees  not  with  eyes  of 
flesh,  but  searches  the  hearts  and  tries  tiie  reins.  Christ  will  indeed  act  in  con* 
currence  with  ^  Father,  who  is  hence  said  to  judge  the  world  by  him ;  but 
the  high  office  neoeaBarily  supposes  him  to  be  possessed  of  infinite  perfections. 

*  Matt  X.  8.  f  John  xi  26.  '  #  John  v.  21. 
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LECTURE  XXXn. 

ON  THE  WVINITT  OP  CHRIST. 

IKthuty  of  Chiut  infeiTed  fiom  iho  Rdigiaiu  Wonfaip  and  Hoooiir  Tendered  to  him;  Inetaa^ 
oe« — ^The  Doctrine  of  hie  Dhrinitj  ebewn  to  be  interworen  with  the  Soiptnzel  Sduune  of 
Redemptioii — Objedioiie  itated  and  answered. 

I  PROCBBD,  in  the  foardi  place,  to  prove  the  Divinity  of  Christ  from  the  reli- 
gioos  hcmoon  which  are  given  to  him. 

Reason  and  Scripture  concur  in  appibpriating  religious  worship  to  CM,  who 
alone  is  possessed  of  those  perfections  which  are  presupposed  in  Ibe  object  of 
our  prayers  and  thanksgivings,  and  the  sentiments  and  affections  which  these 
are  designed  to  express,  as  supreme  respect,  love,  trust,  hope,  and  resignation. 
It  is  an  understood  condition,  that  he  whom  we  address  has  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  our  situation,— -comprehending  our  dangers,  our  temptations,  our 
afflictions,  and  onr  desires ;  that  he  has  resources  adequate  to  the  supply  of  all 
who  make  application  to  him ;  and  that  he  is  able  to  afford  us  effectual  assist- 
ance in  every  possiUe  case.  We  believe  him  to  be  omniscient,  omnipotent, 
and  infinite  in  goodness.  To  worship  a  creature  is  as  great  an  absurdity  as  it 
would  be  to  intreat  a  poor  man  to  make  us  rich,  or  a  subject  to  pardon  us, 
while  the  remission  of  punishment  is  the  exdusive  prerogative  of  the  sov- 
ereign. It  is  sacrilege,  a  robbery  of  God,  from  whom  we  take  the  honour  to 
which  he  has  an  exclusive  right,  and  transfer  it  to  a  being  who,  in  comparison 
~  with  him,  is  less  than  nothing  and  vanity.  It  is  the  idolatry  which  is  pro- 
hibited under  the  severest  denunciations,  and  which  consists  in  giving  that 
glory  to  another,  which  is  due  to  God  alone.  *^  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods 
before  me.'*  *  **  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt 
thou  serve.*' t  The  Gentiles  are  condemned  for  erecting  temples  and  altars, 
offering  sacrifices,  and  addressing  prayers  to  others  brides  the  Creator  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  are  pronounced  guilty  because  **they  did  service  to 
those  who  by  nature  were  not  gods."  From  these,  and  innumerable  passages, 
h  appears  thai  religious  worship  should  be  given  to  the  self^xistent  and  all- 
perfect  Being  alone;  that  he  will  not  permit,. and  still  less  command,  us  to 
worship  a  creature ;  that  a  creature  cannot  acquire  by  rank,  or  dignity,  or  of- 
fice, a  right  to  the  "honour  which  is  peculiar  to  Him  who  derives  nothing  from 
others,  and  gives  to  all  the  life  which  they  enjoy,  and  the  qualifications  by 
which  they  are  distinguished. 

That  religious  worship  is  given  to  Jesus  Christ,  we  shall  afterwards  see ; 
but  in  the  mean  time,  I  remark,  that  from  a  perception  of  the  necessary  con- 
nexion between  Divine  worship  and  the  Divinity  of  the  object,  Socinus 
maintained  that  our  Saviour,  although  a  man  by  nature,  had,  since  his  exalta- 
tion, become  Veru$  DeuSf  true  God,  having  received  supreme  dominion  over 
heaven  and  earth,  and  being  made  a  partaker  of  the  Divine  perfections  of  omnis- 
cience and  omnipotence.  But  upon  this  point,  there  was  a  division  among  his 
followers,  some  of  whom  denied  that  Christ  could  be  lawfully  worshipped, 
while  Socinus  defended  the  contrary  opinion,  and  refused  to  acknowledge  those 
who  differed  from  him  to  be  Christians.  The  controversy  was  carried  on  with 
much  keenness,  and  Socinus,  impelled  by  intolerant  zeal,  which,  it  seems,  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  orthodox,  complained  to  the  Prince  of  Transylvania,  who 
committed  his  principal  antagonist,  Francis  David,  to  prison,  in  which  he  died* 


'  Ezod.  xz.  8.  t  Luke  It.  8. 
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If  Socinus  agreed  with  the  Scriptures,  in  assertiDg  that  Divine  hononrs  thonld 
be  paid  to  our  Lord,  he  was  at  variance  with  his  own  fundamental  tenet  of 
his  simple  humanity,  and  sought  in  vain  to  reconcile  the  4wo  statements  by 
the  inconceivable  notion  of  his  subsequent  deification.  David  and  others  who 
joined  with  him  (for  he  was  not  alone)  saw  more  clearly,  or  avowed  more  hon- 
estly, the  eonsequences  of  the  opinion  which  they  held  in  common  concerning 
the  person  of  Christ :  for  certainly,  if  he  was  only  a  man,  they  reasoned  justly 
when  they  affirmed,  that  by  no  change  of  state  could  he  become  entitled  to 
the  same  honouf  with  God..  Religious  worship  is  not  founded  in  arbitrary 
appointment,  but  in  the  nature  of  Uiings.  It  is  not  due  to  God,  merely  be- 
cause it  is  commanded,  but  because,  possessing  all  perfection,  he  is  worthy  of 
it,  and  we  are  his  creatures,  who  hold  all  by  his  bounty,  and  are  dependent 
upon  his  care.  This  reason  of  worship  is  wanting  in  all  created  beings,  in 
the  highest  as  well  as  in  the  lowest*  Hence  Francis  David  and  his  frien£  had 
the  advantage  in  their  dispute  with  Socinus,  and  urged  him  with  arguments, 
to  which  he  could  not  answer  in  a  satis&ctory  manner. 

I  proceed  to  the  proof,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Hfe  object  of  religious  worshqs 
and  begin  with  his  own  general  declaration  i  **  The  Father  jndgeth  no  man, 
but  hath  committed  all  ju^ment  unto  the  Son ;  that  all  men  should  honour  the 
Son,  even  as  they  honour  the  Father.  He  that  honoureth  not  the  Son,  hon- 
oureth  not  the  Father  which  hath  sent  him."*  Observe  the  occasion  on 
which  these  words  were  spoken.  It  was  when  the  Jews,  who  were  oflfended 
because  he  had  profaned  Uie  Sabbath,  as  they  thought,  by  curing  a  lame  man 
upon  it,  now  accused  him  of  blasphemy  in  making  himself  equal  to  God. 
If  our  Lord  had  been  a  mere  man,  he  would  have  repelled  the  charge,  and 
shewn  that  his  pretensions  were  not  higher  than  a  creature  might  have  made 
without  arrogance  and  impiety.  But  d^  he  utter  a  single  word  to  this  effect  T 
No !  his  whole  discourse  is  a  repetition  of  his  claim,  and  the  words  now  under 
consideration  are  not  the  least  remarkable  part  of  it.  We  cannot  conceive  a 
more  explicit  assertion  of  his  equality  with  the  Father.  He  claims  equal  hon- 
our, and  would  he  have  done  «o,  if  his  dignity  had  not  been  equal  T  The  honour 
which  is  given  to  the  Father,  is  to  be  given  also  to  the  Son.  Now  the  honour 
which  we  give  to  the  Father  consists  in  adoration,  praise,  unreserved  con- 
fidence, humble  submission,  and,  in  a  word,  the  dedication  of  soul  and 
body  to  his  service.  We  are  therefore  to  adore  the  Son,  to  make  him  the  ob- 
ject of  our  trust  and  hope,  to  resign  ourselves  to  his  disposal,  and  to  yield 
implicit  obedience  to  his  commands.  There  is  no  mention  made  here  of 
supreme  and  subordinate  honour,  but  in  every  respect  it  is  the  same.  And  it 
is  enjoined  by  the  Father  4iimself.  But  if  Jesus  Christ  is  a  mere  man,  as 
Unitarians  affirm,  how  can  the  will  of  the  Father,  in  this  case,  be  reconciled 
with  his  general  declaration,  that  he  will  not  give  his  glOry  to  another?  Has 
he  revoked  it  in  favour  of  the  Son  of  Mary  ?  Is  the  God  of  the  New  Testa^ 
ment  at  variance  with  the  God  of  the  Old  T  It  is  in  vain  to  compare  the  words 
of  Paul,  **  He  that  despiseth  us,  despiseth  not  man,  but  God  ;"t  for  they  are 
totally  difierent.  There  is  no  demand  of  the  same  respect  to  the  apostles, 
which  belongs  to  God  himself,  but  a  simple  and  intelligible  declaration,  that 
as  they  were  the  messengers  of  Qod,  the  contempt  wiUi  which  some  might 
treat  Uieir  message  would  ultimately  terminate  upon  Him.  No  Apostle  ever 
said.  It  is  the  will  of  the  Father  that  all  men  should  honour  us,  even  as  they 
honour  himself.  They  would  have  deemed  it  impious  to  speak  so :  and  they 
guarded  a^nst  such  an  idea,  hy  saying  to  those  who  were  disposed  to  admire 
them,  "  Why  look  ye  so  earnestly  on  us,  as  though  by  our  own  power  or 
holiness  we  had  made  this  man  to  walk  ?"|  ^'Neither  is  he  that  planteth  any 
thing,  neither  he  that  watereth;  but  Qod  ^i  giveUi  the  increa8e."$ 

•  John  V.  S2, 93.     ,       tlTbeM.iv.8.     '      #  Acta  iii.lt.  ^iCor.SLT. 
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That  Jesufl  Christ  was  worshipped  by  the  primitive  Christians,  is  a  fact  so 
dearly  established  in  the*  New  Testament,  that  nothing  but  prejudice,  blinding 
the  mental  eye,  can  hinder  any  person  from  j^wceiying  it.  The  truUi  is,  that 
this  worship  was  so  general,  and  so  publicly  known,  that  it  is  used  as  a  de- 
scription of  his  followers,  who  are  more  than  once  denominated  those  who 
called  upon  hit  name;  a  phrase  which  often  occurs  in  the  Scriptures,  and . 
signifies  invocation  or  prayer.  **  He  hath  authority  to  bind  all  that  call  upon 
thy  name."*— ^'»»Tflif  «vc  ovuuotvuiretff  to  ero^uA  rtK  «*  To  the  church  of  God  which 
is  at  Corinth,  With  all  that  in -every  place  call  upon  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord,"  ^^  ^*^*  ''^^  vruutMu/Atntt  TO  GKfiLm.  top  Kif#ec;  ifjutf  Urov  x^irrov.f  It  has  been 
asserted,  indeed,  that  the  words  may  be  rendered,  who  are  called^  or,  who  call 
ihtmudvee  by  thy  name,  that  is,  who  profess  to  be  the  disciples  of  Christ  It 
has  been  observed,  however,  that  in  Scripture,  when  it  is  designed  to  express 
the  idea  of  denominating,  or  calling  after  another,  a  different  form  is  used,  and 
the  name  of  the  one  person  is  then  said  to  be  caUed  upon  the  other.  *«  The 
house  upon  whteh  thy  name  is  called."  <*  My  people  upon  whom  my  name 
is  caUed."t  It  has  been  farUier  observed,  that  in  the  translation  of  the  Sev- 
ent)r,  when  a  tense  of  the  vero  triucxi*  occurs  in  the  middle  voice,  it  has  an 
active  signification,  and  denotes  calling  upon  another.  The  phrase,  crAuun^eu 
ro  w%u*»-^«i!  6«»»— ^~*^«»>  occurs  often,  and  is  expressive  of  the  act  of  invo- 
eatioa.  Even  those  critics,  who  would  give  a  different  translation  when  the 
verb  is  used  in  reference  to  our  Saviour,  render  it  m  the  sense  of  calling  upon, 
when  passages  are  quoted  from  (he  Old  Testament  in  which  Ae  object  is  un- 
derstood to  be  the  Father ;  thus  shewing,  that  tlieir  occasional  deviations  in 
.  translating  it,  are  not  founded  upon  the  settled  meaning  of  the  term,  but  upon 
the  necessity  of  their  system.  It  is  convenient  to  conceal  this  decisive  proof 
of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and- to  represent  the  primitive  Christians  as  not  call- 
ing upon,  but  calling  themselves  by,  his  name,  as  the  ancient  philosophical 
sects  adopted  an  appellation  derived  from  their  respective  founders.  In  short, 
nrouujtv^tu  is  a  complaisant  word,  and  changes  its  meuiing  on  all  necessary  oc- 
casiops,  to  serve  the  cause  of  Unitarianism.  The  first  disciples  were  wor- 
shippers of  Christ;  and  there  is  one  eminent  instance  which  well  deserves 
our  attention.  **  And  they  stoned  Stephen,  calling  upon  and  saying,"  (this  is 
the  literal  translation,  and'^the  word  God,  which  our  translators  have  inserted^ 
is  an  unnecessary  and  improper  supplement,^  **  calling  upon  and  saying.  Lord 
Jesus,  receive  my  spirit  And  he  kneeled  oown,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice. 
Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge."^  It  has  been  said,  that  ^  this  solitary 
example  is  of  itself  no  sufficient  warrant  for  a  practice  contrary  to  the  precepts 
of  Christ,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles."  That  it  is  contrary  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  Christ,  and  the  doctrinq  of  the  Apostles,  we  deny ;  and  ^t  it  is  not 
a  solitary  example  has  already  appeared ;  but  it  is  thus  that  Unitarians,  those 
masters  of  reason,  draw  conclusions  without  premises,  and  assume  as  certain 
what  remains  to  be  proved.  Is  this  their  respect  for  a  holy  man  and  a  martyr? 
Was  the  last  act  of  his  life  an  act  of  transgression  ?  Did  his  expiring  breath 
utter  the  language  of  idolatry  f  How,  then,  was  he  ^*  full  of,  faith  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost?"  It  has. been  said  again,  thai  the  invocation  of  Stephen  was 
justifiable,  because  Christ  was  really  present,  and  the  mart3rr  saw  him ;  but 
that  our  case  is  very  different,  because  Christ  is  now  at  a  great  distance  f^om 
us  in  heaven.  But  we  would  ask  those  who  make  use  of  this  argument, 
whether  it  would  be  lawful  to  pray  to  our  Saviour,  or  to  invoke  his  a^,  if  he 
were  present?  If  they  answer  in  the  affirmative,  then  we  tell  them,  that  it  is 
lawful  for  us,  as  well  as  for  Stephen,  to  pray  to  him,  because  it  has  been 
proved  that,  in  his  divine  nature,  he  fills  heaven  and  earth.     But,  as  they  allege 

•  Ads  ix.  14.  1 1  Cor.  I  It. 
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diat  he  WM  odI J  a  mm,  we  wk  afitn,  whether  Stephen,  mder  Ihe  infliieiice 
of  the  H0I7  Ghoet,  would  addreet  such  a  prayer  to  hhn,  even  when  he  waa 
present  ?  What  waa  it  to  ^  leceire  hia  ajnrh,*'  but  to  admit  him  into  the  re> 
gion  of  eveilasting  peaee  T  What  was  it  **  not  to  lay  ain  to  the  charge'*  of 
his  murderers,  bat  to  repeal  the  sentence  of  the  diTine  law,  and  grant  them  im- 
pnnitj  ?  Were  these  blessing  to  be  aaked  from  a  creatnre  !  What  greater 
could  he  have  asked  from  6od  ?  Cm  a  creature  pardon  onr  nns,  and  bestow 
eternal  life  ?  It  would  be  wise  to  abandon  theae  miserable  subterfuges.  The 
passage  is  {dain ;  and  no  man  of  candour  wiH  rest  in  any  other  view  of  it,  than 
that  ^phm,  enli^tened  and  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  grace  and  sup^ication, 
died  in  the  act  of  adoiing  his  Sanour,  and,  therefore,  that  the  Samur  is  God. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  verse  6,  the  Apoede, 
among  the  proofr  of  the  pre-eminence  of  die  Son,  quotes  the  ftdlowing  pas- 
sage, and  iq[>plies  it  to  him :  **  Again,  when  he  bringeth  in  the  first  begotten  into 
the  world,  he  sailh.  And  let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him."  The  words 
are  taken  from  the  ninety-aerenth'  Psalm,  where  they  ran  thus:  **  Worship 
him  all  ye  gods.*'  The  term  Ehhim  is  sometiines  applied  to  created  betngs^ 
and  we  have  the  authority  of  the  Aposlie  for  considering  this  as  an  mstanee. 
Those  who  are  called  gods  in  the  Psalm,  are  caDed  angels  in  the  Episde. 
They  are  addressed  while  a  description  is  given  of  the  reign  of  Jehovah,  on 
acconitf  of  which  the  earth  is  summoned  to  rejoice,  and  the  mnltitode  of  the 
isles  to  be  giad.  We  should  not  have  known  that  the  reference  is  to  the  reign 
of  the  Messiah,  if  Paul  had  not  informed  us ;  but,  believing  that  he  waa 
under  the  direction  of  die  Holy  Spirit,  we  follow  with  confi&nce  when  he 
leads  the  way.  The  gods,  then,  are  angels,  and  the  object  of  their  worship 
is  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  a  mere  evasion  to  aay  that  *'  the  uigels  are  the  former 
prophets  and  messengers  of  God,  who  are  sumrnoned  to  do  homage  to  Christ 
in  consequence  of  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  to  acknowledge  him  as 
their  superior.**  If  celestial  beings  are  not  mentioned  in  this  diapler,  we  can 
find  them  nowhere  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  that  it  is  not  simple  homage,  but 
religioua  worship  which  is  demanded,  is  evident  from  this  consideration,  that 
he,  whom  they  une  called  to  worship,  is,  according  to  the  Psalmist,  the  Jbho' 
VAH  **  whose  righteousness  the  heavens  dedare,  and  whose  glory  aU  the  people 
see;" 

^  Unto  him  diat  loved  us,,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood, 
and  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God,  and  his  Father;  to  him  be  glory 
and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.'**  **  I  heard  die  voice  of  many 
angels  rouild about  the  dirone,  and  the  living  creatures,  and  the  elders;  and 
die  number  of  them  was  ten  diousaad  times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of 
thousands ;  saying  with  a  loud  voice,  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to 
receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory, 
and  blessing.'*!  AM  these  thin^  belong  to  our^  Saviour,  and  are  ^nnribed  io 
him  by  the  holy  worshipping  assembly.  The  spirits  of  heaven,  and  the 
redeemed  from  the  earth,  unite  in  celebrating  his  -praise.  They  worship  him 
in  the  same  manner  as  Jehovah  is  worshipped.  **  Give  unto  the  Lord,  ye 
kindreds  of  the  people,  give  unto  the  Lord  glory  and  strength.  Give  unto 
the  Lord  the  glory  due  unto  his  name ;  bring  an  offering,  and  come  before  him : 
worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness.'*  **  Thine,  O  Lord,  is  the  great- 
ness, and  the  power,  and  the  ^ory,  and  the  victory,  and  die  mijes^ ;  for  all 
that  is  in  die  heaven  and  in  die  earth,  is  thine.'t  As  he  is  honoured  with 
the  same  ascriptions  as  the  Fadier,  so  he  is  joined  with  him  in  the  same  act 
of  adoration  and  thanksgiving.  '*  Salvation  to  our  God  which  sitteth  upon 
the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb.**$  Can  Unitarians  produce  another  instance 
m  which  the  name  of  a  creature  is  thus  associated  with  that  of  God,  in  the 
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deyotioM  of  his  people  ?  Thej  will  not  find  it  in  the  Scriptures ;  they  must 
seek  for  it  in  the  litany  of  the  Chnrch  of  Rome ;  and  even  there,  although 
divine  honours  are  given  to  creatures,  care  is  professedly  taken  not  to  elevate 
them  to  the  same  rank  with  the  Supreme  Being,  as  Jesus  Christ  is  elevated 
by  an  inspired  writer  in  the  passages  quoted. 

I  conclude  with  the  argument  derived  from  the  form  of  Christian  Baptism, 
which  is  administered  *«  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost."*  If  we  suppose  mp  <» mnyw*  to  be  used  forvrmmfuvrh  we  are 
baptized  by  the  authority  of  the  Son,  as  well  as  of  the  Father :  But  how  can 
this  be,  if  the  Son  is  only  a  man  T  Do  religious  ordinances  emanate  fVom  the 
Creator  and  a  cieatare,  as  a  coromion  source  ?  Do  the  commands  of  a  creature 
bind  our  consciences  as  much  as  the  commands  of  the  Creator  7  If  we  trans- 
late m  TO  en/M,  literally,  to  the  nam€j  baptism  is  our  solemn  dedication  to  the 
persons  in  whose  name  it  is  administered.  Are  we  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
a  creature  ?  Who  is  Jesus  Christ,  if  he  is  only  a  man,  that  we  should  obey 
him  ?  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  Israelites  <*  were  all  baptized  unto  Moses  in 
the  cloud  and  in  the  sea."t  The  word  Moses  sometimes  signifies  the  religion 
which  Moses  delivered  as  the  minister  of  God.  **  When  Moses  is  read  to 
|hem«"  that  is,  the  books  of  Moses,  or  the  laws  of  Moses,  **  the  veil  is  upon 
their  hearts,  "j:  All  agree  that  the  meaning  is,  that  the  Israelites,  by  passing 
through  the  Red  Sea,  were  separated  to  the  service  of  God,  as  enjoined  by  the 
nainistry  of  Moses.  But  the  meaning  of  the  words  used  in  Christian  baptism 
is  manifesUy  different,  unless  we  choose  to  say  that  we  are  baptized  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  in  Ae  name  of  the  Christian  Religion.  It  is  plain, 
that  in  the  same  sense  in  which  we  are  consecrated  to  the  Father,  we  are  con- 
secrated to  the  Son ;  and  consequently,  that  we  are  laid  under  an  obligation  to 
worship  and  serve  the  one,  as  well  as  the  other.  We  never  read  diat  the 
Israelites  were  baptized  in  the  nsone  of  Jehovah  and  of  Moses.  The  Lord 
and  the  servant  are  not  joined  together  as  objects  of  equal  respect,  as  the 
Father  and  the  Son  are.  The  cause  of  the  difference  is  this,  that  the  Son  is 
himself  a  Divine  person,  and  therefore  entitled  to  the  same  honour  widi 
the  Father. 

I  have  gone  over,  in  order,  the  prooft  which  are  usually  adduced  to  estab* 
lish  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  It  is  wonderful,  that  a  point  so  clearly  taught  in 
the  sacred  writings,  should  have  ever  been  made  the  -subject  of  dispute ;  it  is 
still  more  wonderful  that,  afler  the  ample  discussion  which  it  has  undergone,  it 
has  not  beeh  settled  to  the  satisfifiM^tion  of  all  parties^  There  is  something 
unaccountable  in  the  opposition  which  it  has  met  with  from  persons  professing 
to  receive  the  Scriptures  as  the  standard  of  their  faith.  If  the  arguments  which 
present  themselves  in  such  abundance,  whether  consisting  in  express  testimo- 
nies, or  in  legitimate  and  obvious  inferences  from  them,  are  deemeid  insufiicient, 
it  would  puzzle  a  wiser  man  dian  I  pretend  to  be,  to  tell  what  would  convince. 
The  doctrine  could  not  have  been  stated  in  plainer  terms.  He  who  runs  may 
read  it,  if  he  will  open  his  eyes.  It  is  probable  that,  in  whatever  terms  the 
doctrine  had  been  delivered,  some  men  would  have  objected.  Human  language, 
the  only  vehicle  of  Divine  communications  to  human  beings,  is  not  proof 
against  Unitarian  criticism,  which  wrests  words  from  their  natural  sense,  and 
affiz^  any  meaning  to  them,  however  harsh  and  remote,  which  suits  the  design 
of  the  critics.  All  that  we  can  gain  by  our  controversy  with  them,  is  to  expose 
their  unfairness  to  tlie  world,  that  the  simple  and  inconsiderate  may  not  be 
seduced :  of  convincing  them  we  have  no  hope,  unless  that  power  be  exerted 
which  casts  down  imaginations,  and  every  high  thing,  and  brings  all  the 
thoughts  into  captivity  to  Christ 

*  Matt zxriiL  19.  ^\f>K.x.%  «3Cor.ifi.l5. 
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To  the  argnments  -which  have  been  stated,  nothing  needs  to  be  added*  But 
for  yonr  complete  satisfaction,  I  shall  lay  before  you  some  considerationa,  aris- 
ing from  a  different  yiew  of  the  subject^  and  showing  that  the  Divinity  of 
Christ  is  interwoven  with  the  scheme  of  Redemption.  It  is  a  sort  of  a  postC" 
riori  reasoning,  which,  from  the  character  that  he  sustains  in  that  great  work, 
and  the  part  that  he  acts,  proves  that  he  must  be  a  person  superior  in  dignity 
to  all  men,  and  to  aU  creatures. 

First,  Let  us  consider  him  as  the  Revealer  of  the  Divine  Will,  the  Instnio- 
tor  of  the  human  race.  In  this  general  office,  men  w^re. associated  with  him, 
as  the  Prophets  of  the  old  dispensation,  and  the  Apostles  of  the  new ;  and  hence 
he  bears  the  same  names,  being  called  ^*  the  Prophet  whom  God  raised  up 
according  to  his  promise,"  and  **  the  Apostle  of  our  profession."  His  pre- 
eminence, however,  is  undisputed;  and  it  will.be  acknowledged  by  sU,  that  no 
other  person  was  ever  so  gifted,  or  possessed  of  equal  authority.  It  belonged 
to  him  in  this  character,  to  complete  and  close  divine  revelation;  to  make 
known  to  the  world  the  whole  counsel  of  God ;  to  publish  truths  which  eye 
had  not  seen,  ear  had  not  heard,  nor  had  it  entered  into  the  mind  of  man  to 
conceive ;  and  further,  internally  to  illuminate  the  mindis  of  men^  to  remove  the 
veil  of  prejudice  and  error,. to  impart  a  vivid  and  commanding  perception  of 
invisible  things,  to  dispose  thein  to  receive  truths  humiliating  to  the  pnde,  and 
revolting  to  Uie  conrupt  propensities  of  the  heart  If  it  be  granted  that  the 
latter  part  of  this  statement  was  comprehended  in  his  office,  it  cannot  be  con- 
sistenUy  denied  that  he  was  greater  than  a  human  teadier ;  for  no  mere  man 
has  an  absolute  control  over  the  minds  of  oUiers,  and  .can  guide  their  move- 
ments according  to  his  pleasure.  But  even  the  communication  of  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  die  Divine  Will,  which  was  effected  by  his  own  ministry,  and 
by  that  of  his  Aposdes  whom  he  qualified  for  the«work,  seems  to  have  requi- 
red greater  powers  of  understanding  than  could  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  creature ;  an 
understanding  commensurate  to  the  sulqect,  which  has  a  height  and  a  depth,  a 
length  and  a  breaddi,  not  to  be  measured  by  a  limited  capacity*  Jf  it  should 
be  sdd,  that  God  might  have  illuminated  his  mind,  as  he  illuminated  the  minds 
of  other  Prophets,  and  fitted  him  for  his  duty  by  successive  revelations,  we  should 
recollect  that,  according  to  his  own  testimony,  he  had  the  same  knowledge  of 
the  Father  which  the  Father  had  of  him*  '*  No  man  know^  the  Son,  but 
the  Father,  neither  knoweth  any  man  die  Father,  save  the  Son."  *  We  should 
recollect,  that  the  Evangelist  John  aswibes  a  knowledge  to  him  quite  peculiar, 
when  he  says,  *^  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time ;  die  only  begotten  Son, 
which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him."t  Would  he  have 
used  such  language  of  any  creature  ?  To  see  God,  is  to  know  him  perfeedy ; 
to  be  in  his  bosom,  is  to  be  the  indmate  associate  of  his  ^counsels.  More  is 
meant  than  that  die  man  Jesus  Christ  had  a  greater  degree  of  knowledge  than 
other  men;  the  words  evidendy  import,  that  he  had  knowledge  of  a  totally 
different  kind,  arising  from  immediate  vision,  and  perpetual  communion.  No 
Prophet  or  Aposde  is  ever  said  to  have  enjoyed  such  means  of  knowledge, 
even  in  an  inferior  degree.  None  of  them  had  seen  God ;  none  of  them  was 
in  his  bosom.  The  voice  from  the  excellent  Glory  made  a  dear  disUnodon 
between  him  and  all  other  teachers.  *VThis  is  my  beloved  Son :  hear  ye  him." 
The  Father  subsdtuted  him  in  his  own  room,  as  the  instructor  of  the  human 
race ;  he  pointed  him  out  as  the  object  of  the  attention,  .and  faith,  and  obedi- 
ence of  the  world ;  he  commanded  us  henceforth  to  learn  wisdom  from  his 
lips,  and  to  regulate  our  conduct  by  his  authority.  Did  he  ever  give  such  a 
command  concerning  any  other  person  ?  Was  it  ever  said  concerning  any 
other,  "  He  that  believedi  on  the  Son  hath  everlasdng  life ;  and  he  diat  believ- 
eth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life."^  *"-  Every  soul,  which  will  not  hear  this 
•M«tLxi,S7.  tJolmi.18.  ^JohniiLSe. 
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Prephety  shall  be  destroyed  from  among  the  people.'**  We  are  infonned  that 
**  the  people  were  astoniQhed  at  his  doctrine,  because  he  taught  as  one  having 
authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes ;"  but  we  rise  a  step  higher  and  say,  not  even 
as  the  Prophets.  Between  his  manner,  and  theirs,  there  is  a  very  remarkable 
difference.  They,  in  fact,  claimed  no  personal  authority,  and  delivered  their 
instructions  in  the  name  of  the  Lord;  while  he  spoke  in  his  own  name: 
**  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you*"  Who  is  this  that  requires  men  to  take  him 
as  their  supreme  guide  in  religion  ?  who  is  this  that  makes  his  own  testimony 
&e  foundation  of  faith  ?  Would  a  human  messenger  have  ventured  to  advance 
such  pretensions  ?  Could  he  have  adopted  this  lofty  style  without  impiety  ? 
In  conformity  to  this  claim,  when  he  gave  the  Apostles  a  commission  to  teach 
&e  nations,  he  gave  it  in  his  own  name.  They  were  his  ambassadors ;  they 
were  to  produce  his  warrant  for  the  doctrines  which  they  taught,  and  the  laws 
which  they  enjoined ;  they  were  to  -subject  men  to  him  as  die  Lord  of  their 
consciences.  Was  it  a.  mere  man  who  issued  such  orders,  and  demanded  the 
homage  of  all  people,  and  kindred,  and  tongues  ?  I  shall  mention  one  circum- 
stance more  which  is  a  proof  of  his  Divinity,  that  he  inspired  those  ambassa- 
dors, gave  them  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  invested  them  with  the  power  of  work- 
ing miracles,  to  attest  the  truth  of  their  message.  The  Apostles,  it  is  true, 
tHao  communicated  supernatural  .gifts ;  but,  there  is  this  essential  difference, 
that  what  they  did,  was  done  confessedly  in  his  name,  and,  therefore,  instead 
of  weakening,  strengthens  the  evidence  of  his  power ;  whereas  he  acted  with 
independent  authori^,  dispensing,  as  a  Sovereign,  gifts  over  which  he  had 
absolute  control.  ^'  He  breathed  on  them,  and  said  unto  them.  Receive  ye  the 
Holy  Ghost."t    Surely  this  is  the  voice  of  a  God,  and  not  of  a  man. 

In  the  second  place.  Let  us  consider  him  in  the  character  of  a  priest,  whose 
office  it  was  to  offer  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  for  the  whole  human  race,  as  some 
maintain,  or  for  the  elect,  according  to  others,  composing  a  multitude  which  no 
man  can  number.  By  offering  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  I  mean,  that  he  was  to 
suffer  death  for  them^  that  the  claims  of  justice  being  satisfied,  the  moral 
Governor  of  the  universe  might  release  them  from  the  penalty  of  sin.  Now, 
this  transaction  supposes,  that  his  sufferings  were  an  equivalent  for  theirs ;  that 
the  ends  of  punishment  were  as  fully  aiiswered  by  his  death,  as  if  the  trans- 
gressors had  died;  that  the  divine  authority  was  upheld,  the  divine  righteous- 
ness wa»  asserted,  the  divine  holiness  was  manifested  in  unclouded  splendour. 
Would  these  designs  have  been  accomplished  by  the  death  of  a  mere  man  t 
There  is  a  manifest  disproportion  between  the  means  and  the  end.  It  is  unac- 
countable upon  any  principle  of  moral  calculation,  that  the  blood  of  one  man, 
whatever  value  it  might  be  conceived  to  have  derived  from  his  virtues  and 
endowments^  should  have  been  accepted  as  a  full  compensation  for  the  debt 
which  millions  owed,  for  innumerable  violations  of  the  law !  Its  acceptance 
as  such,  would  have  lowered  the  divine  government  in  the  estimation  of  its 
subjects ;  it  would  have  confirmed  them  in  the  opinion,  that  its  demands  were 
not  high,  Aat  it  felt  little  resentment  against  crimes,  and  that  it  wanted  only 
the  shadow  of  a  pretext  for  dismissing  them  with  impunity.  But  the  Scrip- 
tures teach,  that  the  death  Of  Christ  was  a  true  and  proper  atonement  for  sin, 
and  was  so  complete,  that  Qod  is  just,  although  he  remit  Ae  sins  of  those  who 
believe ;  and  that  the  highest  glory  redounds  to  his  moral  perfections,  from  the 
dispensation  of  grace.  There  muQt,  therefore,  be  a  greater  worth  in  the  blood, 
and  greater  efficacy  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  than  in  the  blood  and  sufferings 
of  any  other  person.  No  such  effect  is  ever  ascribed  to  the  death  of  a  prophet, 
an  apostle,  or  any  other  martyr ;  it  is  not  said,  that  they  expiated  their  own 
guilt  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives,  and  still  less,  that  they  expiated  the  guilt  of 
their  brethren,  ^ad  our  blessed  Lord  been  only  a  man,  his  blood  would  not 
*  Apts  iiL  88.  t  John  xz.  rk 
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hare  redeemed  us  from  die  curae  of  God,  any  mote  than  ^  t^9od  of  fitephen, 
and  Peter,  and  Paul.  Of  thia  our  antagoiiista  are  seuaiUe ;  and  accordingly 
they  deny  that  hie  death  waa  ▼icarions*  and  affirm  that  the  eole  deaign  of  it 
was  to  give  us  an  example  of  patience,  and  to  attett  his  doctiine ;  thus  main- 
taining the  consistency  of  their  own  system,,  although  they  are  directly  at 
variance  with  the  doctrine  of  Scripture.  Such,  you  may  observe  by  the  way, 
is  the  intimate  conaexioa  of  the  truth  which  I  am  defendiDr,  with  odier 
articles  oi  Christianity,  that  the  denial  of  it  is  the  removing  of  the  foundation, 
in  consequence  of  whidi  the  whole  structure  falls  to  the  grouad.  We,  who 
believe  the  Divini^  of  Christ,  can  account,  without  difficulty,  for  the  great  and 
happy  effects  which  are  ascribed  to  hia  death.  We  caa  understand,  how  the 
sufferings  of  a  man,  who  was  personally  uniled  to  the  Sob  of  God,  were  of 
greater  value,  in  a  moral  estimate,  than  the  sufferings  of  the  actual  transgres- 
sors. We  can  see,  how  this  single  eacrifiee  answered  all  the  ends  of  justice, 
and  demonstrated  in  the  most  sdlemB  manner,  the  righteousness  and  holiness 
of  the  Universal  Governor,  the  unspeakable  evil  of  sin,  the  immutable  purity 
and  unbending  rigour  of  the  law.  1  shall  not  i^ped  to  the  words,  *'  Feed  the 
church  of  God,  which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood,"*  because  there 
is  a  various  reading  which  subetitutes  Lord  for  €hd^  but  surely  ^e  same 
Apostle  meant  to  convey  a  hi^ier  idea  of  our  Saviour  than  that  ef  a  mere  man, 
when  he  said,  '*  Had  they  " — ^the  Princes  of  this  world — "  known,  they  would 
not  have  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory  ;"t  and  again, "  The  law  maketh  men  high- 

Eriests,  which  have  infirmity ;  but  the  word  of  the  oath,  which  was  since  the 
iw,  niaketh  the  Son,  who  is  consecrated  for  evermore."^  They  are  more 
blind  than  the  princes  of  this  world,  who,  amidst  the  light  of  revelation  which 
now  shines,  can  perceive  upon  Calvary  no  greater  scene  than  a  common  mar- 
tyrdom. Strange,  that  notwithstanding  the  preternatural  darkness,  the  earth- 
quake, and  the  opening  of  the  graves,  they  snould  bo  more  insensible  than  an 
ignorant  heathen,  who,  convinced  by  the  signs  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  that  the 
supposed  malefactor  was  no  ordinary  suffSerer,  exclaimed,  **  Truly  this  was  the 
Son  of  God!" 

Let  us,  in  the  last  place,  consider  him  as  sustaining  the  character  of  univer- 
sal Lord.  He  is  represented  as  invested  with  supreme  authority  over  the 
church,  and  all  persons  and  things  upon  earth ;  and  likewise  over  angels,  prin- 
cipalities, and  powers  in  the  invisible  world,  the  noblest  and  mightiest  creatures 
in  the  universe.  Besides  his  own  declaration,  **  aO  power  is  committed  to  me 
in  heaven  and  on  earth,"  let  us  attend  to  the  words  of  an  Apostle,  who,  having 
informed  us,  that,  though  '*he  was  in  the  form  of  God,  and  bought  it  not 
robbery  to  be  equsd  with  God,"  yet  **  he  humbled  himself,  and  b^ame  obe- 
dient unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,"  adds,  **  wherefore  God  also 
hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  hnn  a  name  which  is  above  every  name ; 
That  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and 
things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth ;  And  that  every  tongue  should  con- 
fess that  Jesus  Christ  isLord,  to  the  glory  of  Crod  the  Father.  "$  One  should 
think,  that  his  investiture  with  unlimited  doininion  over  the  creation,  would 
prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  reflecting  mind,  that  he  is  not  a  creature, 
that  he  is  not  a  mere  man,  but  a  person,  in  whom  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
resides ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  he  could  hold  &at  dominion,  and 
perform  the  various  acts  which  it  implies,  unless  he  were  possessed  of  divine 
perfections.  It  is  certainly  necessary,  that  he  should  be  acquainted  with  all 
his  subjects,  and  all  their  circumstances ;  that  he  should  be  capable  of  conduct- 
ing the  whole  system  of  affairs  with  order,  and  to  its  destined  ends  ;  and  that 
he  should  be  able  to  keep  every  being  in  his  proper  place,  to  restrain  wayward 
movements  or  confine  them  within  due  bounds,  and  to  make  the  mightiest  and 
*  Acts  zx.  38.  1 1  Cor.  ii.  8.  t  Heb.  vli.  38.  ^  PbiL  iL  6— 11. 
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the  most  refractory  bend  to  his  purpose.  In  other  words,  he  could  not  goyern 
the  universe  without  infinite  knowledge,  infinite  wisdom,  and  infinite  power. 
It  would  be  a  mockery  to  place  a  creature  upon  the  throne,  to  whom  the  extent 
of  his  kingdom  would  be  unknown,  and  whose  proceedings  would  be  at  one 
time  m^ ked  by  error,  and  at  another  embarrassed  by  opposition.  The  duties 
arising  from  the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  him  as  our  Sovereign,  are  such 
as  we  owe  to  him  alone,  who  is  God  over  all.  We  are  bound  by  express 
command,  to  trust  in  him,  to  worship  him,  to  obey  him,  to  submit  to  his  dis- 
posal, to  expect  from  his  lips  the  sentence  which  will  decide  our  eternal  state; 
and  what  more  do  we  owe  to  the  Father  ?  And  we  have  already  seen,  that  it 
is  His  will,  that  all  men  should  honour  the  Son,  even  as  they  honour  himself. 
Unitarians  get  quit  of  this  argument,  by  the  usual  expedient  of  figures,  as  if 
the  sacred  writers,  as  soon  as  they  began  to  speak  of  our  Saviour,  had  been 
hurried  away  by  some  unaccountable  impulse,  into  the  legion  of  metaphor, 
simile,  and  hyperbole.  All  this  magnificent  language  concerning  his  kingdom, 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  understand  literally,  lest  we  fall  into  the  great  error 
of  supposing,  that  he  is  actually  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Let  us  not  be 
so  simple  as  to  adopt  this  idea.  Nothing  more  is  meant  than  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  the  Gospel ;  and  the  reign  of  Christ  is  like  the  reign  of  any  other 
msm  over,  his  followers,  who  have  embraced  his  doctrines,  and  submitted  to 
his  institutions.  ^*  The  subjection  of  all  mankind  to  the  rules  of  piety  and 
virtue  delivered  by  Christ,  is  shadowed  out  under  the  imagery  of  a  mighty 
king,  to  whom  all  power  was  given  in  heaven  and  earUi."  So  say  our  antag- 
onists ;  but  they  only  will  receive  this  interpretation,  who  have  been  given 
over  to  strong  delusion,  to  believe  a  lie. 

I  have  laid  before  you  a  variety  of  arguments,  by  which  the  Divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  evinced;  and  in  doing  so,  I  have  endeavoured  to  obviate  such 
objections  as  are  made  to  the  passages  quoted.  I  shall  conclude  by  bringing 
under  your  notice  some  other  objections,  with  answers  to  them. 

It  is  objected,  that  the  supposed  Divinity  of  Christ  is  inconsistent  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  God ;  and  those  passages  which  affirm  that  there  is 
one  God,  and  that  there  is  no  God  besides  him,  are  confidently  brought  for- 
ward to  refute  our  opinion.  But  we  know  those  passages  ae  well  as  our  op- 
ponents, and  are  as  fully  persuaded  of  the  truth  which  they  inculcate.  We 
hold  at  the  same  time,  the  Unity  of  God  and  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  without 
at  all  thinking  that  we  are  liable  to  the  charge  of  self-contradiction;  for  our 
doctrine  is,  not  that  the  Father  is  one  God,  and  the  Son  is  another,  but  that, 
while  there  is  only  one  Divine  nature,  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  distinct 
persons  in  that  nature.  It  is  absurd,  therefore,  to  allege  the  acknowledged 
Unity  of  Qod  as  subversive  of  our  doctrine,  till  it  is  proved,  and  not  merely 
asserted,  that  personal  distinctions  in  one  Divine  nature  are  impossible.  For 
a  more  complete  answer  to  this  objection,  I  refer  to  our  illustration  of  the 
Trinity. 

It  is  objected,  that  whatever  may  be  implied  in  the  title  or  designation.  Son 
of  God,  it  is  a  fair  conclusion  from  it,  that  he  is  not  God  himself.  It  is  ad- 
mitted, that  the  son  of  a  man  as  such,  is  also  a  man ;  why  is  it  denied,  that 
the  Son  of  God  is  also  God?  We  grant,  indeed,  that  the  two  cases  are  differ- 
ent, because  a  man  and  his  son  are  two  separate  beings,  have  the  same  specific^ 
but  not  the  same  numerical  nature ;  but  the  tide  leads  us  to  conceive,  that  he 
who  is  the  Son  of  God,  has  the  nature  of  God,  and,  since  the  nature  cannot 
be  divided  or  multiplied,  that  the  same  nature  is  common  to  both.  The  title 
implies  a  community  of  essence ;  and  all  that  we  can  legitimately  infer  frott\ 
it  is,  that  he  is  a  distinct  person  from  the  Father. 

It  is  objected,  that  our  Lord  excludes  himself  from  the  honour  of  divinity, 
in  these  words,  ^^  This  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee  the  only  true 
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God,  and  JesuB  Christ  whom  thou  hast  aeanU"*  Bat  sorely  a  single  passage, 
instead  of  being  set  ini  opposition  to  an  hundred  other  passages,  shonld  be  ex- 
plained, if  possible,  inconsistency  with  them.  We  grant  that  our  Lord  would 
have  denied  his  own  Divinity,  if  he  had  said  that  £e  Father  only  is  God,  to 
the  exclusion  of  himself;  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  he  merely  distinguishes 
his  Father  from  other  pretenders  to  Divinity.  He  does  not  say,  **  Thon  only 
art  the  true  God,"  but  **  Thou  art  the  only  true  Grod."  When  the  Scripture 
calls  the  Father,  "  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate,  the  King  of  kings,  and  the 
Lord  of  lords,"  the  design  is  obviously  to  except,  not  J^nis  Ghnst,  but  the 
** lords  many"  of  the  Gentiles;  and. accordingly,  Jesus  Christ  receives  the 
same  title  in  other  places,  being  designated  **  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of 
lords,"  and  the  *'  Prince  of  the  kLigs  of  the  earth."  '<  The  £>cinian  argues," 
says  Bishop  Middleton,  **  as  if  in  our  Saviour's  days  there  had  been  the  same 
controversy  about  the  natttre  and  eaence  of  the  One  Tme  God,  which  arose 
aRerwards ;  whereas  the  dispute  then  was,  whether  there  were  ^pkiralUy  of 
gods,  or  only  One :  The  Jews  held  the  latter  opinion,  and  the  whole  pagan 
world  the  former.  Our  Saviour,  therefore,  keeping,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  Siis 
controversy  in  view,  tells  his  hearers  Aat  eternal  life  is  to  be  obtained  only  by 
a  knowledge  of  the  One  True  God,  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  thus  at  once  directing 
the  mind  to  the  truths  both  of  natural  and  of  revealed  religion ;  and  the  hear- 
ers of  our  Lord  could  not  possibly  have  understood  him  in  any  other  sense. 
It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  frivolous  to  introduce  this  passage  into  the  Triniterian 
dispute ;  and  the  stress  which  has  been  laid  on  it,  can  be  accounted  for  only 
from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  giving  to  the  opposite  hypothesis  any  thing  like 
the  sanction  of  Scripture."t  Besides,  there  is  a  passage  in  one  of  the  Epistles 
of  John,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  words  before  us  are  not  exclusive  of 
the  Son,  because  what  is  here  affirmed  of  the  Father,  is  there  affirmed  also  of 
him.  '*  And  we  are  in  him  that  is  true,  even  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  This 
is  the  true  God,  and  eternal  life."^  It  is  certain,  that  the  Father  is  often  cidled 
God,  and  our  Saviour  is  mentioned,  at  the  same  time,  as  distinct  from  him. 
The  reason  is,  that,  in  the  economy  of  redemption,  the  Father  sustains  the 
majesty  and  maintains  the  rights  of  the  Godhead,  while  Christ  acts  as  Media- 
tor. By  him  we  come  to  £e  Father,  but  we  do  not  hold  him,  personally 
considered,  to  be  subordinate.  We  worship  the  Son  also ;  but  the  usual  <M^ter 
is  to  draw  near  to  the  Father  in  the  name  of  the  Son.  Keeping  this  economy 
in  mind,  we  can  easily  understand  the  passage  before  us,  and  oUiers  of  a  sinu- 
lar  nature.  *'  To  us  there  is  but  one  God,  the  Father,  of  whom  are  all  things, 
and  we  in  him ;  and  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  are  all  things,  and  we 
by  him."$ 

It  is  objected,  that  our  Saviour  himself  acknowledged  his  inferiority  to  the 
Father,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  God  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  **  My 
Father  is  greater  than  I."||  But  there  is  another  passage  which  we  shall  do 
well  to  take  into  consideration  at  the  same  time.  ^*  Who  being  in  the  fonn  of 
God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God."1f  The  words  have  under- 
gone much  criticism,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  detail ;  but,  whether  we 
translate  ^x  V*^*)^'  »>*«"«^  he  thought  it  fwt  robbery,  or,  he  did  not  seize  as 
a  prey,  or  catch  at  equality  to  God,  the  result  is  the  same,  namely,  that  he  w9B 
really  equal ;  for,  if  this  had  not  been  the  case,  there  would  have  been  no 
humility  in  declining  to  display  his  equality  for  a  time ;  and,  as  an  example  of 
humility,  the  case  is  introduced.  It  would  be  a  strange  recommendation  of 
the  humility  of  a  creature,  to  say  that  he  did  not  aim  at  equality  to  God.  Now 
we  are  sure,  that  the  Scripture  does  not  contradict  itself;  and  hence,  when 
two  parts  of  it  appear  to  be  at  variance,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a 

•JohnxviLS.  f  Middleton  on  the  Greek  Article,  p.  872.  ed.  1808. 
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mode  of  Teconciling  them,  which  we  should  endeavour  to  find  out.  Our 
Saviour  ia  exhibited  in  two  charactexB,  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  as  Mediator. 
In  the  former,  he  is  described  as  possessing  all  the  perfections  of  Deity ; 
but  in  the  latter,  as  the  servant  of  the  Father,  acting  in  obedience  to  his  wilL 
In  this  latter  character  the  Father  was  greater  than  he,  not  essentially,  but  eco- 
nomically, as  he  who  sends  is  in  this  respect  greater  than  he  who  is  sent;  and 
it  is  evident  from  the  context,  that  this  was  the  character  in  which  our  Saviour 
spoke  when  he  declared  the  superiority  of  his  Father.  The  subject  of  con- 
versation was  his  ascension  in  human  nature,  his  return  to  the  Father,  to  re- 
ceive the  promised  reward  of  his  labours  upon  earth ;  and  on  this  occasion  he 
appeared  to  be  inferior,  as  the  ambassador  is  to  his  Sovereign,  who  confers 
honour  upon  him  for  the  wisdom  and  fidelity  with  which  he  has  fulfilled  his 
conunission.  **  Ye  have  heard  how  I  said  unto  you,  I  go  away,  and  come  again 
unto  you.  If  ye  loved  me,  ye  would  rejoice,  because  I  said,  I  go  unto  the 
Father:  for  my  Father  is  greater  than  I." 

This  explanation  is  connected  with  anotfier  objection  founded  on  the  assig- 
nation of  a  subordinate  character  to  him,  while  he  is  described  as  the  servant  oif 
God : — **  I  came^-^ot  to  do  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent 
me.''*  It  is  certain,  that  although  two  persons  be  of  equal  rank,  the  one  may 
consent,  for  a  specified  time  and  a  particular  purpose,  to  act  the  part  of  a  ser- 
vant to  the  other,  without  any  diminution  of  his  dignity,  and,  in  this  case,  is 
inferior  only  in  office.     Notwithstanding  this  subordination,  his  rights  are 

£  reserved,  because  it  is  entirely  voluntary,  and  is  intended  to  last  o^y  for  a 
mited  period,  aAer  which  he  will  appear  in  his  original  equality.  The  appli- 
cation is  obvious  to  our  Lord,  who  being  in  the  form  of  God,  took  upon  him 
the  form  of  a  servant,  and  having  emptied  himself  of  his  visible  glory,  was  found 
in  fashion  as  a  man.  Yet  this  humiliation,  although  profound,  was  not  such  as  en- 
tirely to  conceal  his  true  character.  While  he  held  the  place  of  a  servant,  he  acted 
as  a  Lord,  exercising  sovereign  authority  over  the  elements,  the  bodies  and  souls 
of  men,  and  the  invisible  woild.  It  was  evident  to  all  who  had  eyes  to  see  and 
minds  to  reflect,  that  he  was  quite  different  from  the  other  messengers  of  God. 
**  What  manner  of  man  is  this,  that  even  the  winds  and  seas  obey  him  ?"  In  con- 
nexion with  this  argument,  his  own  words  have  been  referred  to  as  inconsist- 
ent with  his  Divinity,  because  they  are  expressive  of  subordination  and 
dependence  :-»<*  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  the  Son  can  do  nothing  <^ 
himself,  but  what  he  seeth  the  Father  do."t  But  we  have  already  considered 
them  among  the  proofe  of  his  Divinity,  and  undoubtedly  they  furnish  a  very 
strong  argument  fi>r  it,  because  they  are  an  explicit  daim  of  omnipotence,  for 
he  immediately  adds,  '*  What  things  soever  the  Father  doeth,  these  also  doeth 
the  Son  likewise." 

On  the  same  general  principle,  we  may  reply  to  the  objection,  that  he  called 
God,  his  God,  that  he  prayed  to  him,  that  he  had  a  different  will,  sayinff, 
"  Nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt."|  The  answer  is,  that,  whik 
we  believe  his  Divinity,  we  hold  also  that  he  was  a  man,  and  as  such  stood  in 
the  same  relation  to  God,  and  owed  the  same  duties  as  other  men ;  and  that, 
having  assumed  the  character,  he  acted  in  all  things  as  the  servant  of  the 
Father. 

An  objection  is  drawn  from  his  answer  to  the  person  who  said  to  him, 
•<  Good  Master,  what  good  thing  shall  I  do,  that  I  may  have  eternal  life  ?"$ 
The  objection  is  t)Hs,  God  is  good,  and  therefore,  he  who  denies  that  this 
epithet  ought  to  be  applied  to  himself,  is  not  God.  Griesbach,  whom  Uni- 
tarians consider  as  infallible  authority  in  settling  the  text,  gives  a  different 
reading,  "  Why  dost  thou  ask  me  concerning  go<Kl,  or  the  good  ?"  But  un- 
luckily he  retains  the  usual  reading  in  two  other  gospels,  and  the  result  of  his 
*J<^vid6.  t  John  T.  19.  4Mattzzii89.  ^Mattzix.16. 
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eritical  liboim  ii  to  introduce  a  contradiction  among  the  Evangelists.  We 
may  preaome,  that  originally  they  all  agreed,  although  now  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  several  manuscripts,  particularly  as  this  alteration  of  the  text  renders 
it  in  a  great  measure  unmeaning.  '*  "Why  callest  thou  me  good  ?"  Our  Lord 
adapted  his  answer  to  the  notions  which  the  inquirer  entertamed  of  him,  plainly 
looking  upon  him  as  merely  a  human  teacher,-— as  a  prophet,  perhaps,  but  not 
greater  than  a  prophet.  He  would  not  allow  flattering  titks  to  be  given  to 
men,  not  even  to  himself  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  only  one  of  them. 
What  right  had  a  man  to  be  called  good,  in  the  full  acceptation  of  the  term, 
since  goodness  can  be  predicated  of  him  alone  who  possessed  infinite  perfeo- 
timis  T  Jesus  does  not  speak  of  himself  agreeably  to  what  he  really  is,  hot 
according  to  this  person's  apprehensions ;  and  nothing  is  more  unfiiir  ^an  to 
conclude  that  he  denied  his  own  Divinity,  because  he  refused  to  be  addressed 
in  language  which  should  be  appropriated  to  God,  by  one  who  believed  him 
to  be  a  creature. 

It  is  objected,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  expressly  called  a  man,  and  such  passages 
«s  Ae  following  are  produced,  as  containing  an  unanswerable  argument  against 
his  Divini^ : — ^  There  is  one  God,  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and  men, 
the  man  Christ  Jesua."  *<  Jesus  Christ,  a  man  approved  of  God  among  yon 
by  miracles."  *^  After  me  cometfa  a  man,  which  is  preferred  before  me." 
''  But  now  ye  seek  to  kill  me,  a  man  that  hath  told  you  the  froth."*  We 
know  all  these  passages,  and  if  it  would  serve  any  purpose,  would  lend  ovr 
aid  to  Unitarians  in  collecting  many  others  of  a  similar  strain;  but  they  prove 
only,  what  we  are  always  reaidy  to  acknowledge,  that  our  blessed  Saviour  was 
a  partaker  of  our  nature,  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh.  They  do 
not  prove  that  he  was  a  mere  man,  unless  it  be  ascertained  to  be  impossible 
that  he,  who  is  man,  may  at  the  same  time  be  God.  This  our  adversaries 
affirm;  but  we  demand  demonstration,  which  they  are  unable  to  give.  It  was 
foretold,  that  a  ^*  virgin  should  conceive  and  bear  a  son,"  or  that  the  Messiah 
should  be  a  man;  but  it  was  added,  that  his  name  should  be  Immanuel,  which 
signifies,  God  with  ns.t 

As  for  the  assertion,  that  if  we  maintain  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  we  must 
admit  that  the  Deity  was  bom,  was  imprisoned  in  the  body  of  an  hifant,  and 
suflered  pain  and  death,  it  is  unworthy  of  a  serious  refutation.  Let  Unitari- 
aus  indulge,  if  they  will,  in  coarse  nod  vulgar  declamation,  which  can  injure 
only  themselves,  and  is  a  pitiful  attempt  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  men 
against  a  cause  which  their  arguments  have  failed  to  overthrow.  They  know 
well  that  we  disclaim  such  consequences,  and  that  our  doctrine  stands  dear  of 
them.  The  Deity  was  not  born,  but  the  man  was  born  who  is  united  to  the 
Dei^;  the  Deity  was  not  imprisoned  in  the  body  of  an  infant,  but  He  was  a 
child  in  his  human  nature,  who,  in  his  Divine,  fills  heaven  and  earth;  the 
Deity  did  not- die,  but  we  have  Ae  authority  of  Scripture  for  saying,  that 
when  Jesus  of  Nazareth  suflered,  the  Lord  of  glory  was  crucified. 

•  1  Tim.  n.  6.    Ads  iL  83.    Jcbn  L  80.    John  via.  40.  f  Iml  viL  14. 
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LECTURE  XXXin. 

ON  THE  DrVTNITY  OF  THE  HOLY  8PIBIT.    , 

Proof  of  ^  Penooalitjr  of  the  Holy  Spirit— BeMon  of  the  name.  Spirit— Hk  Dirinity  infemd 
from  the  ascription  to  him  of  the  Names,  the  Perfections,  and  WoHls  of  God ;  and  from  the 
Worship  rendered  to  him — ^The  Relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  other  two  Persons  of  the 
Godhead — ^Difibrence  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches. 

Hatino  endeayoured  to  prove,  in  some  preceding  lectures,  the  Deity  of 
ovr  blessed  Redeemer,  I  purpose  to  lay  before  you  the  proofs  of  the  Divinity 
of  the  Holy  GhosU 

I  begin  with  observing,  that,  although  conclusive,  they  are  not  so  numer- 
ous as  in  the  former  case;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  equally 
ample.  The  great  difficulty  in  admitting  the  Divinity  of  any  other  person 
but  the  Father,  arises  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Unity,  with  which  a  plurality 
of  subsistences  in  the  Godhead  seems  to  be  inconsistent.  As  among  men, 
three  distinct  persons,  although  partakers  of  a  common  nature,  are  not 
numerically  one  in  essence,  we  are  apt  to  apply  this  analogy  to  the  Divine 
nature,  and  to  think  nothing  clearer  than  that  the  supposition  of  two  or  more 
persons  infers  its  division  into  as  many  parts.  Trinitarians  have,  on  this 
account,  been  frequently  pronounced  to  be  Tritheists.  The  only  way  of 
removing  this  difficulty,  b'to  shew  from  the  infallible  declarations  of  Scripture, 
that  however  incomprehensible  the  doctrine  is,  and  whatever  repugnance  may 
be  imagined  in  it  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  the  Son  is  God,  as  well  as  the 
Father.  We  thus  oppose  positive  proof  to  presumptions,  and  set  aside  the 
bold  and  ignorant  conclusions  of  our  finite  minds  concerning  an  infinite 
essence,  by  the  express  testimony  of  Him  to  whom  that  essence  belongs.  If 
we  succeed  in  establishing  the  fact  that  the  Son  is  God,  we  prepare  the  way 
for  the  admission  of  a  third  person  in  the  Trinity,  not  without  proof,  but  upon 
evidence  not  equally  luminous  and  diversified.  The  great  objection  against 
believing  that  there  is  a  plurality  in  the  Divine  nature,  is  removed  by  shewing 
that  it  is  reconcileable  with  the  Unity,  because  it  actually  exists;  and,  being 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  Deity  of  the  Son,  we  are  the  more  easily  per- 
suaded to  acknowledge  that  of  the  Spirit  My  meaning  will  be  illustrated  by 
reminding  you,  that  it  would  require  more  evidence  to  eonvince  us  of  a  first 
fact  drfierent  from  any  which  we  had  experienced,  and  therefore  apparently 
incredible,  than  it  would  require  to  convince  us  of  a  second  fact  of  the  same 
kind,  although,  with  respect  to  the  second,  we  should  still  demand  that  the 
evidence  be  sufficient.  This  I  consider  as  the  reason  why  the  Scriptures, 
while  they  teach  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  do  not  speak  so  folly  upon 
it  as  upon  the  Divinity  of  the  Son. 

The  point  which  it  is  necessary  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  is  the  person- 
ality of  the  Spirit  In  other  words  we  must  inquire  whether  he  is  a  person, 
intelligent  and  active,  or  merely,  as  some  affirm,  an  influence,  virtue,  or  divine 
operation.  It  is  admitted,  that  this  is  sometimes  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
Spirit,  in  the  Scriptures;  or  that,  by  a  metonomy,  the  name  is  used  to  denote  the 
effect  which  the  Spirit  produces  upon  the  soul.  Thus,  the  passages  which 
speak  of  the  ''pouring  out"  of  the  Spirit,  of  his  being  "  received,"  and  of 
being  **  filled*'  with  him,  have  been  understood  to  signify  nothing  more,  than 
th^t  miraculous  or  sanctifying  ffifts  are  bestowed  upon  men.  But,  allowing 
that  this  view  of  such  passages  is  just,!  observe,  that  there  are  many  places 
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of  Scripture  in  which  he  is  manifestly  spoken  of  as  a  person,  or  properties 
and  actions  are  ascribed  to  him,  which  could  be  predicated  only  of  a  person. 
Understanding  and  volition  are  assigned  to  him;  Uie  first,  when  he  is  said  to 
**  know  the  Uiings  of  God,'*  and  to  "  search  all  things,  yea,  even  the  deep 
things  of  God;'**  the  second,  in  the  following  words:  *'  But  all  these,**  that 
is,  the  gifts  enumerated  in  the  preceding  verses,  **  worketh  that  one  and  the 
selfHsame  Spirit,  dividing  to  every  man  severally  as  he  will.'*t  Affections  are 
figuratively  attributed  to  him  as  well  as  to  the  Father,  when,  for  example,  we 
are  exhorted  not  to  "  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.'*t  Who  ever  heanl  of 
the  grief  of  a  quality  ?  We  are  informed,  that  "the  Spirit  maketh  intercession 
for  the  saints  with  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered;*'^  and  we  can  under- 
stand, it  has  been  remarked,  what  are  interceding  persons,  but  have  no  appre- 
hension of  interceding  and  groaning  qualities.  **  The  Comforter,'*  says  our 
Lord,  '*  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name, 
he  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance,  whatso- 
ever I  have  said  unto  you."  I  **  When  the  Comforter  is  come — he  shall  testify 
of  me;  and  ye  also  shall  bear  witness.''^  **  When  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  » 
come,  he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth;  for  he  shall  not  speak  of  himself;  but 
whatsoever  he  shall  hear,  that  shall  he  speak:  and  he  wiU  shew  you  things  to 
come.  He  shall  glorify  me;  for  he  shall  receive  of  mine,  and  shall  shew  it 
onto  you."**  In  this  passage,  he  is  represented  as  performing  many  personal 
acts.  He  teaches  the  disciples  of  Christy  and  enables  them  to  recollect  what 
they  had  heard  from  the  lips  of  their  Master;  he  testifies  of  Christ  as  literally 
as  the  Apostles  testified  of  him;  he  guides  believers  into  the  troth;  he  speaks 
what  he  has  heard;  he  gives  them  the  knowledge  of  future  events. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  the  adversaries  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that, 
in  these  and  other  passages,  which  might  have  been  mentioned,  he  is  spoken 
of  as  a  person ;  but  they  evade  their  force  by  alleging  that,  in  the  style  of  ^e 
Scriptures,  personal  properties  and  actions  are  sometimes  ascribed  to  things. 
Hence  it  is  said  of  charity,  that  it  suffers  long  and  is  kind,  envies  not,  vaunts 
not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  seeks  not  its  own,  is  not  easily  provoked,  thinks 
BO  evil,tf  ^.  These  things  are  attributed  to  charity^  which  is  a  quality, 
because  they  aoe  trae  of  the  charitable  man.  In  like  manner,  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  represented  as  performing  personal  acts,  al^iough  he  is  not  a  person,  but 
-the  power  or  virtue  of  the  Father,  because  it  is  the  Father  who  performs  these 
acts  by  his  own  power,  which  is  called  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  ^is  answer, 
however  plausible,  is  not  satisfiietory.  It  might  be  worthy  of  attention,  if  all 
the  acts  which  are  attributed  to  the  Spirit,  might  be  performed  by  the  power 
of  the  Father ;  but,  if  some  of  those  acts  are  such  as  cannot  be  predicated  of 
the  Father,  if  he  cannot  be  said  to  do  by  his  own  power  all  that  is  done  by  the 
Spirit,  then  it  follows,  that  the*Holy  Ghost  is  a  person.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  account  of  charity,  wbi<^  is  not  descriptive  of  the  charitable  man ;  but 
there  are  some  things  affirmed  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  are  not  true  of  the 
Father ;  and  hence  it  appears  that  he  is  personally  distinct  from  him. 

To  make  intercession,  is  the  act  or  work  of  a  person,  and  is  attributed  to 
the  Spirit,  who  "  makes  intercession  for  the  saints  according  to  the  will  of 
God.":|j:  It  is  plain  that  he  makes  intercession  for  them  to  the  Father,  and 
equally  plain  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  speak  of  the  Father  as  making  inter- 
cession to  himself.  With  this  absurdity  the  hypothesis  of  our  opponents  is 
chargeable,  because  they  maintain  that  the  Spirit  is  merely  the  power  or  oper- 
ation of  the  Father ;  but,  upon  our  supposition,  every  thing  is  clear,  because 
it  is  one  person  who  intercedes  with  another.     To  come  in  consequence  of  a 

•  1  Cot.  iL  10,  H.      *  flCor.xilll.  t  Eph.  iv.  30. 

4  Kom.  viiL  96.  |  John  xir.  SS.  i  John  xv.  20,  ST. 

"^  iiAmxn.l%li.  tt  1  Cor.  zia.  4>  Ac  tt  Rom*  riii  t7. 
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eommiMon  xeceived  from  another,  k  a  penonal  act,  and  is  attributed  to  the 
Spirit  in  Uie  passages  quoted  above.  But  it  could  not  be  said  of  the  Father, 
that  he  comes  as  the  messenger  or  missionary  of  another,  for  there  is  no  other 
by  whom  he  can  be  sent ;  and  there  would  be  an  evident  impropriety  and  con- 
fusion in  representing  him  as  coming  in  the  name  of  the  Son,  while  the  Son  is 
uniformly  described  as  eoming  in  lus  name ;  not  as  sending  him,  but  as  sent 
by  him.  U  any  man  shall  suppose  the  meaning  to  be,  that  the  Father  sends 
his  power  by  the  authority,  and  under  the  direction  of  his  Son,  and  that  his 
power,  thus  sent,  teaches^  guides,  and  compels,  he  must  admit,  that  he  has 
made  a  discovery  which  requires  no  small  degree  of  ingenuity,  and  that  a  book, 
to  understand  which  such  an  unnatural  interpretation  is  necessary,  is  written 
in  defiance  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  composition,  and  apparently  with  an  inten- 
tion. Again,  the  Spirit  is  said  to  speak  and  hear;  but  these  personal  acts  are 
attributed  to  him  in  a  sense  in  which  they  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  Father. 
To  heoT^  when  affirmed  of  him,  signifies  that  he  is  commissioned  by  the  Son 
to  make  certain  communications  concerning  him  to  the  world.  **He  shall 
receive  of  mine."*  But  how  could  such  a  thing  be  affirmed  of  the  Father? 
The  Spirit  does  not  speak  of  himself,  but  speaks  what  he  hears.t  But  the 
Father  does  every  thing  of  himself;  and  therefore  it  is  not  true  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  said  to  do  these  things  because  he  is  the  power  of  the  Father.  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  since  acts  are  attributed  to  the  Spirit  which  cannot  be  attribup 
ted  to  the  Father,  that  the  attempt  to  evade  the  argument  from  the  passages 
formerly  cited,  is  abortive ;  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  a  quality  or  energy, 
but  has  a  personal  subsistence. 

It  may  be  proper,  in  this  place,  to  inquire  into  the  reason  of  the  name  or 
designation  which  is  appropriated  to  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity.  He  can- 
not be  called  the  Spirit,  on  account  of  the  spirituality  of  his  essence ;  for  as  it 
is  common  to  all  the  persons,  one  of  them  could  not  be  denominated  from  it 
more  than  the  others.  *^  God  is  a  Spirit."  Whoever,  therefore,  has  assigned 
this  as  the  reason  of  the  name,  has  given  a  proof  of  inaccurate  thinking. 
Spifit  is  a  Latin  word  adopted  into  our  language,  and  synonimous  with  ths 
Greek  word,  mmfitu  BoA  literally  signify,  breath  or  toina.  There  cannot  be 
conceived  any  aUusion  to  their  origind  meaning,  when  they  are  applied  to  the 
Divine  essence,  or  to  angelical  beings ;  but  breath  has  been  supposed  to  be 
alluded  to,  when  the  diird  person  in  the  Godhead  is  called  the  Spirit  This 
word  is  understood  to  refer  to  the  mode  of  his  subsistence,  of  which  we  shall 
afterwards  speak,  and  which  is  usually  termed  proctisumj  (from  the  words  of 
our  Lord,  wnich  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  quote)  but  by  the  Scho(^en 
was  named  tjpiration.  As  the  second  person  is  said  to  have  been  ^  begotten," 
so  the  ^ird  is  said  to  have  **  proceeded,"  as  the  breath  proceeds  firom  tha 
mouth.  This  idea  is  mipposed  to  be  authorised  by  the  action  of  our  Saviour, 
who  '*  breathed  upon  his  disciples,  and  said.  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost."  % 
The  Spirit  is  the  breath  of  the  Almighty.  I  make  a  similar  remark  upon  the 
epithet,  holy,  as  upon  the  term,  spirit,  that  it  is  very  inaccurate  to  suppose  that 
it  denotes  the  holiness  of  his  nature,  because  holiness,  being  a  piopaty  of  the 
divine  essence  which  belongs  equally  to  all  the  persons,  cannot  be  attributed 
to  one  of  them  by  way  of  eminence  or  distinction.  It  would  be  as  improper  as 
always  to  call  one  of  them  wise,  or  almighty,  or  just,  <Mr  good,  while  no  such 
adjunct  was  connected  with  the  names  of  the  others.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  that  the  epithet,  holy,  refers  to  his  official  character.  He  is  the  Author 
of  all  the  holiness  which  adorns  the  creation,  and  particularly  in  the  economy 
of  redemption  he  sustains  the  character  of  the  Sanctifier :  **  We  are  saved  by 
the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  shed  on  us 
abottdantly  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour."$  He  comes  forth  from  t}M 
•Jobnztili.  flbiiLUL  #Joiuixz.n.  ^  Titos  iiLfi. 
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Father,  to  restore  his  image  in  the  soul  of  man ;  and  all  the  Tirtnes  and  gnoet 
are  the  effects  of  his  mighty  operations. 

Having  proved  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  I  proceed  to  inquire, 
whether  there  be  evidence  in  the  Scriptures  that  he  is  a  Divine  person,  and  not 
a  creature,  as  some  who  admitted  his  existence  have  affirmed.  The  author  of 
this  heresy  was  Macedonius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  fourth  century, 
who  maintained,  that  the  Spirit  was  not  a  partaker  of  the  same  honours  with 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  Init  was  their  nUmster  and  servant^  iuuum  juu  mfnm> 
as  the  angels  are.  It  is  thus  that  his  doctrine  is  stated  by  Sozomen,  in  his 
Ecclesiastical  History.* 

I  shall  begin  with  shewing  you,  that  the  same  names  are  given  to  the  Spirit, 
which  are  given  to  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Jehovah,  you  luow,  is  the  incom- 
municable name ;  and,  importing  underived,  independent,  and  immutable  exis- 
tence, it  does  not  admit  of  application  to  a  creature.  The  evidence  is  not  so 
distinct  as  in  the  case  of  our  Saviour ;  but,  that  the  Spirit  is  called  Jbhovah, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  passa^.  Compare  Exodus  xvii.  7,  with 
Heb.  iii.  9.  In  the  former  place,  it  is  said,  that  *'  the  name  of  the  place  was 
called  Massah  and  Meribah,  because  of  the  chiding  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  because  they  tempted  Jehovah,  sapng,  is  Jbhovah  among  us,  or  not? " 
In  the  latter  you  read,  '*  wherefore,  as  the  Holy  Ghost  saith.  To-day,  if  ye 
will  hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your  hetfts,  as  in  the  day  of  temptation,  when 
your  fathers  tempted  me,  and  proved  me."  Compare,  ag^,  Isaiah  vi.  8— 
10,  with  Acts  xxviii.  5.  ''  I  heard  the  voice  of  Jbhovah  sa3ring.  Whom  shall 
I  send,  and  who  will  go  for  us  T "  The  prophet  answered, ''  Here  am  I,  send 
me.  And  he  said,  €ro  and  tell  this  people.  Hear  ye  indeed,  and  understand 
not ;  and  see  ye  indeed,  but  perceive  not.  Make  the  heart  of  this  peof^e  fat, 
and  make  their  eaors  heavy,  and  shut  their  eyes."  Now,  observe  how  the  Apos- 
tle Paul  quotes  the  passage:  <^WelI  spake  the  Holy  Ghost  by  Esaias  the 
prophet  unto  our  fa&ers,  saying.  Go  unto  this  people,  and  say,  Hearing  ye 
shall  hear,  and  not  understand ;  and  seeing  ye  shaU  see,  and  not  perceive," 
&c.  Compare,  once  more,  Jeremiah  xxxi.  31*»34,  with  Heb.  x.  15—17. 
The  passages  are  too  long  to  be  quoted ;  but,  in  them,  as  in  those  already 
recited,  what  is  spoken  by  Jbhovah  in  the  Project,  is  said  by  the  Apostle  to 
have  been  spoken  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  I  do  not  affirm,  that  the  argument  from 
these  passages  is  perfectly  conclusive,  and  particularly  from  the  passage  in 
Isaiah,  whidi  is  expressly  applied  to  our  Saviour  by  the  Evangelist  John ;  but 
the  regular  substitution  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  Jehovah  in  them  all,  affords 
some  ground  at  least,  for  believing  Uiat  he  is  entitled  to  the  former  name,  and, 
consequently,  is  that  mysterious  Being,  who  comprehends  in  himself  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future* 

lliat  the  Holy  Ghost  is  called  God,  I  shall  prove  from  two  passages.  The 
first  is  in  the  fifth  Chapter  of  the  Acts,  where  Peter,  having  said  to  Ananias, 
«'Why  hath  Satan  filled  thine  heart  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost?"  asks  again, 
*'Why  hast  thou  conceived  this  thing  in  thy  heart?  Thou  hast  not  lied  unto 
men  but  unto  God."  According  to  Peter,  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  to  lie 
to  God;  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  to  lie  to  man,  because  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  not  man;  and  not  to  lie  to  an  angel,  because  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  an 
angel;  nor  to  lie  to  any  creature,  because  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  a  creature; 
but  to  lie  to  God,  because  the  Holy  Ghost  is  G^.  If  the  Spirit  were  not 
God,  the  Aposde  might  have  said,  <*  thou  hast  not  lied  unto  the  Holy  Ghost, 
but  unto  God,"  for  this  would  have  been  the  proper  manner  of  distinguishing 
them,  and  also  of  pointing  out  the  greatness  of  his  sin.  But,  since  he  first 
told  him  his  sin,  which  was  lying  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  then  declared  its 
aggravation,  that  he  had  not  lied  unto  men  but  to  God,  it  is  plain  that  the  H<^y 

*  Lib.  iv.  c  36. 
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Ghost,  to  wlMMn  he  liedt  in  God.  In  the  fint  Epicrde  to  the  Corinthians,  Paul 
8a3r8  to  them,  ^*  ELnow  ye  not,  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God,  and  that  the 
Spirit  of  Qod  dwelleth  in  yon  !"*  and  in  another  place,  **  What !  know  ye 
not  Uiat  yoor  body  is  the  temple  of  the  U.<Ay  Ghost  ?"t  From  both  passages 
it  is  plain,  diat  the  reason  why  they  were  the  temple  of  God  was,  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  dwelt  in  them.  But  the  inference  would  not  be  just,  if  the  Holy 
Ghost '  were  a  creature;  tfiey  might  be  his  temple,  and  not  be  the  temples 
of  God.  A  temple  is  ike  habitation  of  the  Deity;  but  there  is  no  way  in 
which  we  are  h&  habitatioD,  except  by  the  presence  of  his  l^rit.  Now, 
if  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  is  the  presenee  of  God,  it  follows,  that  Ae  Spirit 
is  €^od.  It  is  erident,  ^at  he  is  so  denominated  by  the  AposUe,  who  in  one 
verse  calls  believers  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  another  verse,  the 
temple  of  God. 

The  next  argument  for  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  founded  upon 
the  ascription  of  Divine  perfections  to  him.  Where  the  qualities  or  proper- 
ties are  found,  there  is  the  essence  to  which  they  belong.  He  is  represented 
as  possessing  the  attribute  of  eternity  in  the  following  words:  '*  How  much 
more  shall  ihd  blood  of  Christ,  who,  through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  himself 
without  spot  to  God,  purge  your  conscience  from  dead  works,  to  serve  the 
living  God  !"|  liiere  is  a  diflbrence  of  opinion  about  the  words,  "  the  eter- 
nal Spirit,''  by  which  some  understand  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ,  through 
which  he  offered  himself,  that  is,  through  which  his  oblation  was  rendered 
infinitely  valuable.  But  his  Divine  nature  is  not  so  expressed  in  any  other 
passage  of  Scripture :  this  sense  of  the  phrase  is  not  the  natural  one,  or  the 
eense  which  would  first  present  ittelf  to  our  minds ;  Mid  the  connexion  does 
not  necessarily  lead  to  it,  but  ra^er  suggests  the  idea  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
dirough  whose  sanctif3ring  influences  he  offered  himself  without  spot,  or  hiiB 
human  nature  was  nuide  a  pure  immaeulate  sacrifice.  He  is  the  eternal  Spirit, 
from  everiasting  to  everiasting  God. — ^Another  attribute  of  Deity,  is  immensi- 
tft  or  omnipresence,  which,  if  I  may  speak  so,  is  a  modification  oif  immensity, 
or  the  infinite  essence  of  the  Deity  considered  in  relation  to  the  system  of 
created  things.  God  is  present  in  every  part  of  the  universe.  It  is  certain, 
therefore^  tlMt  the  Spirit  is  God,  for  these  are  the  words  of  the  Psalmist: 
**  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit?  or  whither  shall  I  fiee  from  thy  pres- 
ence ?  If  I  aseend  up  into  heaven,  thou  art  there;  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell, 
behold  Aou  art  there :  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  mominr,  and  dweU  in  the 
uttermost  parts  of  ike  sea,  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right 
hand  shall  hold  me.'*^  Wherever  God  is,  the  Spirit  is.  The  Father  and  the 
Spirit  co-exist  throughout  aU  time,  and  in  all  space. — ^A  third  Divine  perfec- 
tion, of  which  the  Spirit  is  possessed,  is  omniscience.  '<  The  Spirit,^'  says 
Paul,  ^  searcheth  all  things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God.*'  |  That  searching 
here  signifies  knowing,  is  evident  from  the  preceding  part  of  the  verse,  la 
which  It  is  said  that  Gk>d  had  revealed  to  the  Apostle  the  mysteries  of  salva- 
tion by  the  Spirit;  and  from  the  next  verse,  in  which  Paul  obviously  intends 
to  explain  his  meaning:  ^*The  things  of  God  knoweth  no  man,  but  the 
Spirit  of  God."f  Omniscience  is  expressly  ascribed  to  him,  when  he  is  said 
to  search  or  know  all  things ;  but  lest  any  person  should  suspect  that  these  are 
<mly  created  things,  he  adds,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God,  the  secrets  with 
which  none  was  acquainted  but  himself.  When  the  Apostle  asks,  **  Who 
hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord  ?"  **  we  must  answer,  no  man  knows  it,  nor 
any  angel ;  but  it  is  known  to  the  Spirit,  uid  therefore  he  is  God. — ^I  might 
mention  also,  ahnighty  power;  but  the  illustration  of  this  particular  will  be 
given  under  the  next  division,  to  which  I  proceed, 
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The  third  argument  for  the  Divinity  of  the  Spirit,  is  tiken  from  the  works 
which  he  performs,  and  which  pre-snppose  the  Worker  to  be  omnipotent. 
Some  passages  of  Scripture  represent  him  as  concerned  in  Creation :  **  The 
earth  was  without  form  and  void,  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep; 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  (ace  of  the  waters.*'*  As  the  original 
word  signifies  both  spirit  and  wind,  some  have  supposed  that  nothing  more  is 
meant  by  the  inspired  histman,  than  that  a  mi^^  wind,  in  the  Hebrew  idiom 
a  wind  of  God,  agitated  the  newly  created  chaos.  Wind  is  the  atmosphere 
in  motion ;  but,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  atmosphere  existed  at  this  time, 
and  its  production  seems  rather  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  second  day, 
when  the  firmament  was  made ;  for  the  firmament,  or  expanse,  as  the  word 
may  be  rendered,  seems  to  be  the  air,  firom  the  office  assigned  to  it,  namely,  to 
divide  the  waters  from  the  waters.  This  separation  is  effected  by  the  atmos- 
phere, which  bears  aloft  the  water  that  has  been  exhaled  from  the  oeean  and 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  If  these  remarks  are  just,  it  was  not  a  wind,  but  the 
Spirit  who  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  deep ;  and,  whatever  is  implied  in  this 
moti<m,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  active  in  the  formation  of  the  material  system. 
I  quote  another  passage  from  the  Psalms :  "  By  the  word  of  the  Lord  were 
the  heavens  made ;  and  all  the  host  of  them  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth ;"  or 
rather,  **by  ^e  Spirit  of  his  mouth,"  t  The  Fathers  thought  (and  many 
modems  are  of  the  same  opinion)  that  this  verse  refers  to  the  co-operation  of 
all  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  in  the  creation.  The  Word  of  the  Lord,  is  not 
his  simple  command,  but  the  Logos  of  the  New  Testament,  his  essential 
Word,  by  whom  the  Father  made  the  worids ;  and  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  is 
the  Spirit  of  lus  mouth,  the  Divine  person  proceeding  from  him,  of  whose 
agency  in  this  work  Moses  has  given  us  a  general  account  By  him  the  host 
of  heaven  was  made,  comprehending  the  angeLs  of  light,  and  the  glorious  orbs 
which  shine  in  the  firmament  TMs  sense  of  the  words  agrees  with  another 
passage  in  Job,  where  it  is  said,  that  *'  by  his  Spirit,  God  hath  garnished  the 
heavens,"  %  or  adorned  them  with  all  their  splendour.— 'That  Providence  also 
is  his  work,  has  been  inferred  from  the  following  words :  **Thou  sendest  forth 
thy  Spirit,  they  are  created ;  and  thou  renewest  the  face  of  the  earth."$  Crea- 
tures iade  and  die  when  their  Maker  withdraws  his  support ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  Spirit,  the  great  vivifying  principle,  the  Author  of  life  natural  and  spiritu- 
al, imparts  his  influences,  they  revive. — ^But  I  proceed  to  remark,  that  miracles 
are  represented  as  performed  by  his  power :  *'If  I  cast  out  devils  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  then  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  unto  you.'*  |  **To  another  are 
given  the  gifts  of  healmg  by  the  same  Spirit ;  to  another  the  working  of  mirar 
cles ; — all  these  worketh  that  one  and  self-same  Spirit,  dividing  to  every  one 
severally  as  he  will."1  A  miracle  is  a  suspension  or  alteration  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  which  God  established  in  the  beginning,  and  over  which  none  has 
control  but  himself.  It  is  as  impossible  for  a  creature  to  work  a  real  miracle,  as 
it  is  to  create  a  world.  We  say,  indeed,  that  they  were  performed  by  Proph^ 
ets  and  Apostles ;  but  we  speak  loosely,  and  according  to  appearance,  for  they 
were  only  the  instruments  by  which  superior  power  was  exerted,  and  the  real 
Worker  of  all  miracles  wa»  God.  K,  then,  miracles  were  wrought  by  the 
Spirit,  he  is  greater  than  any  creature,  because  the  person  is  manifestly  Divine 
who  possesses  the  attribute  of  omnipotence.* — ^LasUy,  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  which  is  appropriated  to  God  in  the  Scriptures,  is  ascribed  to  him.  The 
true  God  is  called  **  God  who  quickeneth  the  dead  ;*'  and  no  person  ever  sup- 
posed that  any  created  power  is  capable  of  reuniting  the  dust  of  the  grave  in 
its  original  form,  and  restoring  the  principle  of  life.  This,  however,  £e  Holy 
Ghost  will  do  at  the  last  day.     **  If  the  Spirit  of  him  that  raised  up  Jesus 
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from  the  dead  dwell  in  you,  he  that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead,  shall  also 
quicken  your  mortal  bodies,  by  his  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you."* 

The  last  argument  for  the  Divini^  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  founded  on  the 
religious  worship  which  is  given  to  him.  We  are  baptized  in  his  name,  as 
weU  as  in  that  of  ike  Father  and  the  Son.  His  equality  in  dignity  is  declared 
by  bis  association  with  them  in  this  solemn  act  of  religion.  It  is  performed 
by  his  authority,  as  well  as  by  theirs ;  and  we  are  demcated  as  expressly  to 
his  service  as  to  that  of  the  other  persons  of  the  Trinity.  We  have  an  ex- 
ample of  prayer  to  him  in  the  following  words,  which  are  still  used  in  the 
solemn  benediction  of  the  church :  '*  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all* 
Amen."t  Here,  he  is  acknowledged  as  the  source  of  spiritual  blessings,  as 
well  as  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  is  invoked  in  the  same  spirit  of  devotion. 
It  is  vain  to  call  this  merely  a  wish ;  it  is  as  distinctly  a  prayer  as  any  other 
which  occurs  in  the  Epistles ;  and  there  would  be  no  question  about  its  nature, 
if  there  were  no  design  to  evade  the  evidence  of  his  personal  dignity.  The 
words  of  John,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Revelation,  are  afao  considered  as  a 
prayer  to  the  Spirit :  **  Grace  be  unto  you,  and  peace  from  him  which  is,  and 
which  was,  and  which  is  to  come,  and  from  the  seven  spirits  which  are  before 
his  throne,  and  from  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  faithful  witness,  and  the  firsl- 
begotten  from  the  dead,  and  the  prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth. "^  The 
Father  and  the  Son  are  distinctly  mentioned ;  but  who  are  the  seven  spirits 
that  are  conjoined  with  them  t  If  you  say  that  they  are  created  spirits,  I 
would  call  upon  you  to  produce  an  instance  in  which  a  creature  is  thus  asso^ 
ciated  with  Qod,  and,  as  in  the  present  case.  Is  placed  between  two  Divine 
persons  as  their  equal.  Besides,  I  would  ask,  what  grace  and  peace  a  crea- 
ture has  to  bestow,  that  he  should  be  called  upon  to  extend  his  favour  to  the 
church ;  and  whether  idolatry  would  not  be  carried  to  the  greatest  possible 
height,  if  a  creature  were  set  upon  the  throne  of  the  Hvinf  God,  addressed  ia 
the  same  invocation,  and  pronounced  to  be  equally  able  to  bless  us  ?  Nothing 
more  needs  to  be  said,  to  prove  that  the  seven  spirits  which  are  before  the 
throne  are  not  created  spirits.  It  appears,  then,  that  they  cannot  be  under- 
stood to  mean  any  other  than  the  Holy  Ghost.  If  you  ask  why  he  is  repre- 
sented as  Seven  Spirits,  I  answer,  that  seven  is  a  favorite  number  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  seems  to  be  the  number  of  perfection ;  and  that  this  representation 
was  probably  intended  to  signify  that  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are 
inexhaustible,  and  are  suited  to  all  the  exigencies  of  the  people  of  God.  Per- 
haps the  number  alludes  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  to  which  the  introduc- 
tory chapters  of  this  book  are  addressed. 

To  sum  up  the  arguments  which  have  been  advanced  in  support  of  the  Di- 
vinity of  the  Holy  Ghost :  if  he  is  designated  by  names  peculiar  to  God,  if 
Divine  perfections  are  ascribed  to  him,  if  he  has  performed  such  works  as 
manifesUy  surpass  created  power,  and  if  religious  worship  is  addressed  to  him, 
we  are  warranted  to  affirm  that  he  is  not  a  created  spirit,  but  God  over  all, 
blessed  for  ever. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  relatiim  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  other  persons 
of  the  Godhead.  His  relation  to  the  Fadier  is  cdled  his  procession  from  him ; 
and  the  term  is  founded  upon  these  words  of  our  Savtoor : — **  But  when  the 
Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from  the  Father,  even  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father,"—*  ^rav*  rou  mvrf^c  marfiutrMip 
— -'^  he  shall  testify  of  me."$  Hence  the  Greeks  call  it  m^nfm^io  and  some- 
times ^TfoU^,  No  man  can  tell  what  **  proceeding  from  the  Father"  means ;  it 
is  equally  unintelligible  as  is  the  generation  of  the  Son.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  explain  both  terms ;  but,  in  doing  so,  ideas  iiorrowed  from  material 
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I  ksre  been  fenarally  apjdied  to  die  ineomppebeBnUt  Mtere  of  « 
spiritaal  Being.  Tiie  geoermtion  of  Uie  Son,  and  (he  proeesdon  of  the  Spirit, 
haye  boMi  undentood  to  tn^K)!!  that  bodi  **  recetred  their  eaaence"  from  the 
Father.  This  mode  of  expieaaion  ie  common  ia  the  wntiaga  of  (he  Falhert, 
and  has  been  adopted  from  them  b^  many  modem  Divines.  I  acknowledge 
that  I  am  nnable  to  eoBeeira  what  idea  they  affix  to  the  worde:  hoi,  irhether 
thef  be  mere  words  without  signification  or  not,  tbej  seem  to  suggest  a  aotion 
incompatible  with  the  absolste  eternity  and  perfect  eqnaliQr  of  att  the  persoas 
of  the  Godhead.  If  the  Divine  esseiioe  was  communicated  to  the  Sea  and  the 
Spirit,  the  Father  must  be  coneeiyed  as  prior  lo  both,  yHmtever  ingesui^  may 
be  displayed  in  talking  of  eternal  emanatioBS,  and  proving  that  the  existence 
of  the  rays  of  the  sun  is  co-eval  with  that  of  the  san  himself.  The  sutjjoetis 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  facnhies ;  and  it  is  presumptnons  to  stiempt  to  expbin 
it,  espedally  by  the  introdnction  of  tenns  which  either  mean  nothings  or  aie 
cakuiated  to  mislead.  We  do  not  know  what  is  the  procession  of  the  SpniC 
Let  us  be  sensible  of  our  ignorance  and  acknowledge  it,  remembering,  that  as 
this  is  oar  doty,  so  it  is  moce'hononMe  than  to  indulge  in  vain  babUing,  and 
to  duken  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge.  It  is  apraof  of  the  folly  of 
this  mode  of  expression,  that,  beinff  used  with  respect  to  the  Spirit  m  weH  as 
to  die  Son,  it  makes  ^  relation  of  both  to  the  Father  to  be  the  saaae,  while 
Ae  Scripture  plainly  states  a  distinction  between  them,  saying,  that  the  one 
was  begotten  and  the  other  nroeeeded.  God  must  speak  to  im  in  our  own  lan- 
guage ;  and  if  he  is  pleasea  to  giwe  us  any  infomiation  respecting  the  mys- 
teries of  his  essence,  he  mnat  do  so  by  terms  to  which  we  are  accustomed. 
But  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose,  thai  they  bear  dieir  usual  sense  in  their  new 
application.  The  utmost  that  can  be  conceived  is  an  jtnalogy ,  and  that  too  a 
very  faint  one  between  things  finite  and  infinite.  It  is  therofoie  a  part  of 
wisdom  to  abstain  from  explanations  and  commeataries,  imd  lo  oonfine  our* 
selves  to  the  words  of  inspiration. 

The  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  fnm  the  Father.  B«t  it  is  no  where  said,  thai 
he  proceeds  from  tfie  Son ;  and  hence  it  has-been  a  subject  of  inquiry  nod  dis- 
pute, whether  he  stands  in  die  same  rdation  to  ham  as  to  the  Father,  llie 
Greek  Fathers  strictly  adhered  to  the  iangns^  of  Scripture,  and  affirmed,  thai 
die  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father,  but  did  not  say,  that  he  proceeds  from  the 
Son.  They,  however,  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  he  **  seceives"  from  the 
Son.  This  expression  the  Latins  understood  to  imply  the  same  thing  which 
they  meattt  by  procession,  namely,  diat  die  Spirit  received  his  essence  fixnn 
the  Son  ;  end  accordingly  they  <hd  not  hesid^  to  make  use  of  the  term,  when 
speaking  of  the  Spirit  as  well  as  of  the  Father.  Their  words  were  different, 
but  their  ideas  were  substanti^ly  the  same.  But  as  this  was  one  of  the  points 
which  afierwards  divided  the  Eaetem  and  Western  Churches,  it  is  necessaiy 
to  inform  you  how  the  controversy  arose. 

After  Bifacedonius  had  vented  his  new  heresy,  denying  the  Divinity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  a.  n.  S81,  judged  it  necessary  to 
make  an  addition  to  the  article  of  the  Nicene  creed,  ''  I  Mieve  in  the  Holy 
Ghoet;*^  which  was  enlarged  thus,  <*  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord, 
the  Aju^r  of  life,  who  proceeds  firom  die  Father."  This  creed  was  received 
hj  die  Catholic  Cbnreh;  and  it  was  afierwards  enacted  by  the  Council  of 
Ephestts,  diat  no  addition  should  be  made  to  it  But  in  process  of  time  the 
question  began  to  be  discussed  in  the  West,  whedier  the  Holy  Ghost  proceed- 
ed from  die  Son  as  well  as  die  Father ;  and  it  being  decided  that  he  did,  die 
new  artide  was  inserted  in  the  creed  by  the  Latins :— ««  Ortdimus  in  Spiritum 
Sanctum  ex  Patre  FUioque  preeedeniem."  Hence,  a  vi(4ent  contit>versy 
arose  between  them  and  the  Gk^ks ;  which,  being  heightened  by^other  grounds 
of  dispute,  tenmnated  in  theiriOfeB  sepanOionfrQm  lbs  communkoofew^  other; 
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the  Gndcs  ccmdemimf  the  Latins  for  mddtng  to  ihe  Creed  an  artiole  eontniy 
to  the  authority  of  the  CouacilSf  and  the  tmSi  of  which  they  suspected  or  de- 
nied;  and  tiie  Latins  obstinately  retaining  it,  because  it  was  sanctioned  by  the 
Pope,  and  expressed  in  dieir  opinion  a  doctrine  agreeable  to  Scripture,  which 
the  Greeks  ^wnnaelves  had  once  admitted  in  different  words. 

In  adding  the  words  **  FiUaqtie "  to  the  Greed,  the  Latins  thought  diem- 
selves  justified  by  plain  Scripture  reasoning.  Although  the  procession  of  the 
Spirit  from  the  Son  is  not  literally  asserted,  yet  it  is  implied  in  some  tbiogs 
which  aie  eaid  of  him  in  relation  to  the  Son.  The  same  expression^,  which 
are  used  conoenring  the  Holy  Ghost  in  reference  to  the  Father,  because  he 
proceeds  from  him,  are  used  in  lefevoace  to  the  Son ;  and  hence  it  wttmn  war- 
rantable to  conclude  that  the  reason  is  the  same.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  caHed 
the  Spirit  of  the  Father,  because  he  proceeds  from  him :  <*  It  is  Jiot  ye  that 
speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  which  speaketh  in  you."*  But  he  is  also 
called  the  Spirit  of  the  Son ;  and  there  seems,  therefore,  to  be  no  valid  ground 
why  we  should  not  belieye  that  the  same  relation  is  expressed  in  the  one  case 
and  In  the  other :  **  Because  ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his 
Son  into  your  hearts."  "  If  any  man  hare  net  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none 
of  his."t  Again,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  sent  by  the  Father,  because  he  proceeds 
from  him, — it  being  suitable  to  the  order  of  subsistence  in  the  Godhead,  that 
the  Father  should  send  him,  not  that  he  should  send  the  Father.  Our  Lord 
speaks  of  him  as  the  Comforter,  whom  the  Father  would  send.  But  he  is 
also  sent  by  the  Son : — **  When  the  Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  will  send  unto 
you."  "  If  I  depart,  I  will  send  him  unto  you. "J  If  his  mission  by  the  Father 
is  the  consequence  of  his  procession  from  him,  may  we  not  conclude,  upon  the 
aame  ground,  Aat  he  also  proceeds  from  the  Son  ? 

Such  are  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Western  Church  for  deviating  frt>m  the 
language  of  the  East  and  of  the  ancient  creeds.  There  is  a  degree  of  proba- 
bility in  the  reasoning ;  but  at  the  same  time  candonr  requires  me  to  say,  that, 
as  we  do  not  know  what  processien  means,  we  periiaps  rentore  too  far  when 
we  positively  affirm,^  that  the  expressioBS  which  we  have  quoted  are  equrvap 
lent  to  that  term.  It  is  only  when  we  thoroughly  understand  a  subject,  thai 
we  have  authority  to  pronounce  that  different  modes  of  expression  convey 
exactly  the  same  idea.  I  presume  that  no  man  will -affirm  that  he  is  thus  qual- 
ified to  decide  the  present  controversy.  He  who  is  called  the  Spirit  of  the 
Father,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Son,  does  eertainly  appear  to  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  both ;  and,  if  no  o^r  language  had  been  used,  there  could  have 
been  but  one  opinion  on  the  subjecL  But,  when  we  find  that  this  pemon  is 
aaid  to  proceed  from  the  Father,  and  is  not  said  to  proceed  from  the  Son,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  diat  some  should  hesitate  whether  it  can  be  truly  affirmed 
that  he  proceeds  from  the  S<m.  If  they  acknowledge  that  he  is  true  God,  and 
is  the  Spirit  of  the  Son,  their  refusing  to  say  that  he  proceeds  from  him,  should 
be  accounted  a  venial  error,  and,  if  censured  at  all,  should  be  censured  with 
ffentleness,  as  having  arisen  from  a  principle,  which  cannot  justly  be  con- 
demned, of  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  language  of  Scripture.  The  Greeks 
might  be  wrong,  in  their  violent  condemnation  of  the  Latins  for  adding  the 
words  HUoqtie  to  the  creed ;  but  the  Latins  were  at  least  as  culpable,  in  accur 
sing  the  Greeks  of  heresy,  because  they  preferred  their  ancient  phraseology. 
The  Latins  had  arguments  on  their  side,  deduced  from  the  interpretation  of 
particular  passages ;  the  Greeks  had  on  their  side  the  express  language  of 
Scripture  itself.  It  was  a  controversy  which,  if  it  could  not  be  avoided,  both 
parties  should  have  carried  on  with  mildness,  and  in  which  they  should  have 
mutually  exercised  the  spirit  of  forbearance.  There  was  no  hc^y  on  either 
side;  both  were  sound  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  the'ii  difference  re- 
•  Matt  X.  SO.  tOtl.iv.6.    RMouviiLt.  ♦  John  xv.  26,  and  xvL  7. 
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lated  to  a  point  which  neither  understood.  Legitimate  inferences  from  Scrip- 
ture, are  of  the  same  authority  with  Scripture  itself.  But,  when  the  infer- 
ence is  attended  with  a  degree  of  doubt ;  when  it  is  deduced  from  premises 
which  are  rather  assumed  than  proved,  it  may  be  proposed  to  the  consideration 
of  others,  but  their  assent  to  it  should  not  be  imperatively  demanded.  It  may 
be  true  that  the  phrase,  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Father,"  is  equivalent  to  the  phrase, 
**  proceedeth  from  the  Father ; "  but,  as  this  cannot  be  demonstrated,  it  would 
have  been  wiser  not  to  have  made  a  doctrine,  founded  upon  the  idea  that  they 
are  equivalent,  an  article  of  faith.  We  have  seen  the  grounds  upon  which  it 
rests ;  but,  while  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  the 
Son,  we  should  deem  it  rash  to  condemn  the  man  who  would  not  assent  to  this 
proposition,  for  this  reason^  that  he  could  not  find  it  to  expressed  in  the 
Scriptures. 


LECTURE  XXXIV. 

ON  THE  DECREES  OF  GOD. 

Connexion  between  the  Knowledge  and  Decrees  of  God — ^Nature  and  Oljecti  of  the  DiriiM 
Decrees — ^They  are  Eternal,  Wise,  Free,  Abeotnte,  and  TTtM^nmilitinMl— JTnrioniiiAmyi  D^. 
creea  not  inconaatent  witii  human  Responsibility. 

Hating  spoken  of  Gk>d  and  his  perfections,  of  the  H0I7  Trinity,  and  the 
Divinity  of  Uie  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  I  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Divine  nature. 

Of  these,  according  to  systematic  Divines,  there  is  a  threefold  distinetioD. 
First,  there  are  immanent  and  intrinsic  acts  which  have  no  respect  to  any  thing 
external.  Snch  are  the  acts  which  are  implied  in  the  generation  of  the  Son, 
and  the  procession  of  the  Spirit :  and  snch  are  the  acts  of  the  Divine  persons 
jtowards  each  other,  of  which  their  mutual  love  may  he  mentioned  as  an  instance. 
The  Divine  nature,  although  single,  is  not  solitary ;  it  is  the  soul,  if  I  may 
speak  so,  of  communion  more  intimate  and  delightful  than  the  closest  fellow- 
ship among  creatures ;  and  thus  it  enjoys  in  itself  a  perpetual  source  of  infinite 
blessedness.  Secondly,  there  are  extrinsic  and  transitive  acts,  which  are  not 
in  God,  but  from  God  efficiently,  and  in  creatures  subjectively ;  or,  to  express 
the  matter  more  intelligibly,  are  exertions  of  his  power  terminating  upon  crea- 
tures as  the  objects  of  them.  To  create,  to  uphold,  and  to  govern,  are  acts  of 
this  kind.  Thirdly,  there  are  immanent  and  intrinsic  acts  in  God,  which  have 
a  respect  or  relation  to  things  without  him ;  and  these  are  his  Decrees,  to 
which  I  shall  direct  your  attention  in  this  lecture. 

The  decrees  of  G^od  are  his  purpose  or  determination  with  respect  to  future 
things.  I  call  them  purpose  or  determination,  in  the  singular  number,  because 
there  was  only  one  act  of  His  infinite  mind  about  future  things ;  although  we 
speak  as  if  there  had  been  many,  in  reference  to  the  process  of  our  own 
minds,  which  form  successive  resolutions,  as  thoughts  and  occasions  arise,  or 
in  reference  to  the  objects  of  his  decree,  which  being  many,  seem  to  require 
a  distinct  purpose  for  each.  But,  an  infinite  understanding  does  not  proceed 
by  steps,  as  Aey  necessarily  do  whose  knowledge,  like  light,  advances  by 
degrees,  and  whose  ideas  come  in  a  train ;  it  perceives  all  diings  by  a  sinrie 
glance.  <<  Known  unto  God  are  all  his  works  from  the  beginning  of  ue 
world."  • 

•  Acto  XT.  18. 
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This  seems  to  be  the  place,  in  which  it  is  proper  to  introduce  a  distinction, 
which  is  usually  made,  of  the  knowledge  of  Goid  into  the  knowledge  of  sim- 
ple intelligence,  or  natural  and  indefinite  knowledge,  icientia  Hmpfids  inteU 
iigentUs  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  yision,  scientia  visioniij  which  is  also  called 
fi^  and  definite.  The  former  is  the  knowledge  of  things  possible,  and  is 
called  indefinite,  because  God  has  defined  or  determined  nothing  concerning 
them.  God  knows  all  possible  causes,  and  all  their  possible  effects.  The 
latter  is  the  knowledge  of  future  things,  of  diings  which  shall  take  place,  and 
is  called  definite,  because  their  existence  is  determined.  They  dififer,  you  see, 
in  their  object ;  that  of  the  former,  being  all  things  that  might  exist ;  that  of 
the  latter,  being  only  such  things  as  are  to  exist.  The  first  kind  of  knowledge 
is  foimded  on  3ie  omnipotence  of  God ;  he  knows  all  things  which  his  power 
could  perform.  The  second  kind  of  knowledge  is  founded  on  his  will  or 
decree,  by  which  diings  pass  from  a  state  of  possibility  to  a  state  of  futurition. 
God  knew  of  innumerable  worlds  and  orders  of  creatures  which  his  power 
could  haye  brought  into  being ;  but  he  knew  of  them,  not  as  things  which 
were  to  be,  but  as  things  which  might  be.  But,  he  knew  of  the  universe 
which  actually  is,  as  certainly  to  have  a  future  existence,  because  he  had  de- 
termined to  create  it.  Lastly,  these  two  kinds  of  knowledge  dififer  in  their 
order,  because  the  former  preceded  his  decree,  and  the  latter  is  subsequent  to 
it.  Of  the  things  which  his  Almighty  power  could  accomplish,  he  purposed 
to  do  this  and  not  that ;  and  consequenUy,  the  one  became  certain,  and  the 
other  remained  only  possible. 

There  is  a  third  kind  of  knowledge,  which  some  Divines  have  ascribed  to 
God,  and  which  is  called  $eierUia  media,  because  it  lies  in  the  middle  between 
the  two  kinds  already  explained,  and  differs  from  both.  It  differs  from  natu- 
ral and  indefinite  knowledge,  because  it  is  conversant  not  about  possible,  but 
about  future  things ;  it  differs  from  free  and  definite  knowledge,  because  it  is 
not  founded  upon  the  decree  of  God,  but  upon  the  actions  of  his  creatures, 
which  he  foresees.  He  knows  how  men  will  act  if  placed  in  particular  cir- 
cumstances, if  endowed  with  certain  talents,  if  favoured  with  certain  opportu- 
nities, if  exposed  to  certain  temptations.  His  knowledge  is  not  the  effect  of 
his  own  purpose,  but  of  the  foresight  of  their  character  and  condition ;  it  ic 
not  derived  fi!t>m  himself,  but  from  lus  creatures.  The  design  of  introducing 
this  distinction,  was  to  give  support  to.  the  doctrine,  that  the  divine  decrees 
which  relate  to  men  are  conditional ;  or  that,  for  example,  men  were  chosen 
to  eternal  life  upon  the  foresight  of  their  faith  and  obedience ;  and  hence  it  has 
been  strenuously  opposed  by  the  advocates  of  unconditional  decrees.  They 
have  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  it  is  a  useless  distinction,  this  middle  science 
being  comprehended  in  the  knowledge  of  simple  intelligence,  or  die  know- 
ledge of  all  possible  things ;  that  it  solves  no  difficulties,  but  leaves  die  ques- 
tion, how  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin  ?  unanswered,  since  he  placed  Adam  in 
circumstances  in  which  he  knew  certainly  that  he  would  fall ;  that  it  renders 
God  dependent  upon  his  creatures,  from  whom  part  of  his  knowledge  is  deri- 
ved, and  by  whose  conduct  his  determinations  are  regulated ;  and  Uiat  it  ex- 
empts men  from  the  control  of  their  Maker,  leaving  them  to  act  independently 
of  any  act  of  his  will,  or  any  prior  arrangement  of  his  wisdom,  solely  in  the 
exercise  of  their  own  liberty.  Some  of  these  objections  appear  to  have  weight; 
but,  perhaps,  this  media  scientia  might  be  so  explained  as  to  free  it  from  them, 
and  render  it  quite  consbtent  with  orthodoxy.  Whether  you  give  a  distinct 
name  to  it  or  not,  you  might,  one  should  think,  say  with  the  utmost  safety, 
that  God,  whose  understanding  is  infinite,  knew  in  what  manner  men  would 
act  if  placed  in  particular  circumstances,  and  did  place  them  in  such  circum- 
stances, with  a  view  to  accomplish  the  design  of  his  administration. 

Ton  will  understandy  by  what  has  been  said,  the  connexion  between  the 
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kaowladfB  and  Um  ^Ucroes  €»f  God.  When  he  deeveed,  Iw  sdeoted,  if  I  ouy 
■peak  8O9  froDL  the  infinity  of  possible  things,  dioee  which  Ms  wisdom  judged 
proper  to  be  done ;  and  the  things  thos  selected  w«is  heneefoHh  fiitnre  and 
certain. 

No  roan  will  deny,  that  there  aie  divine  decrees,  who  belieree  tiiat  God  is 
an  intelligent  being,  and  considers  what  this  character  implies.  An  intelligent 
being  is  one  who  knows  and  judges,  who  pnrposes  ends  and  derises  means, 
who  acts  from  design,  coneeives  a  plan,  and  then  proeeeds  to  ezecme  it.  For- 
tune was  worshipped  as  a  goddess  hj  the  ancient  heathens,  and  was  repre- 
sented as  blind,  to  signify  Uut  she  was  gnided  by  no  fixed  mk,  and  &trtbiited 
her  favours  at  random.  Surely  no  person  of  conunon  sense,  not  to  say  piety, 
will  impute  procednre  so  irrational  to  the  Lord  of  universal  natnre.  As  he 
knew  all  things  that  his  power  could  aecomplish,  there  were  undoubtedly  rea- 
sons, which  (ktermined  hkn  to  do  one  thangt,  and  not  to  do  another ;.  and  his 
choice,  which  was  founded  upon  those  reasons,  wae  his  decree.  Upon  this 
subject,  we  cannot  avoid  speaking  of  him  after  the  manner  of  men ;  because, 
in  endeavouring  to  conceive  the  acts  oi  his  mind,  we  necessarily  refer  to  the 
operations  of  our  own»  however  great  is  the  difference  between  infinite  and 
finite.  When  various  plans  are  laid  b^ire  os,  and  we  prefer  one  to  the  rest, 
this  act  of  our  minds  is  a  decree  or  purpose  by  which  our  subsequent  conduct 
is  regulated.  The  works  of  God,  in  like  manner,  necessarily  presuppose  a 
decree,  as  the  plan  of  which  they  are  the  developenient.  It  will  certainly  be 
admitted,  that  God  intended  to  create  the  world  before  he  actually  created  it ; 
that  he  intended  to  make  man  before  he  fashioned  his  body,  and  breathed  the 
breath  of  life  into  his  nostrils ;  that  be  intended  to  govern  the  world  which 
he  had  made,  according  to  certain  laws ;  and  it  will  be  fother  admitted,  that 
when  he  resolved  to  ereate  the  worid,  and  to  make  man,  and  to  establisb  laws 
physic  and  moral,  he  had  some  ultimate  object  in  view.  Having  constructed 
a  machine,  and  set  it  in  motion,  he  knew  what  would  be  the  result ;  and  thir 
result  was  the  true  reason,  or  the  final  cauee,  why  the  machine  was  construc- 
ted. This  intention  of  the  Deity  is  his  decree.  To  this  general  idea  of  a  de- 
cree no  man  can  object,  whatever  difficulties  may  occur  in  the  detail  of  the 
doctrine,  because  it  is  as  simple,,  and  as  necessarily  forced  upon  our  minds, 
as  the  idea  of  a  purpose  in  the  mind  of  a  wise  man,  preceding  an  enterpTise  in 
which  he  embarks,  or  a  particular  mode  of  life  which  he  adopts,  hi  fine,  &e 
decree  of  God  is  his  will,  in  which  the  exertions  of  his  power,  and  the  mani- 
festations of  his  other  perfections^  originated.  When  we  speak  of  his  decree- 
ing or  purposing,  we  mean  nothing  mysterious  and  profound,  but  merely,  that 
before  he  acted,  he  willed  to  act,  that  hie  (operations  ad  extra  w«re  not  the 
efiects  of  necessity,  bnt  of  counsel  and  design. 

The  Scriptures  m^e  mention  of  the  decrees  of  Grod  in  many  passages,  and 
in  a  variety  of  terms.  They  speak  of  his  foreknowledge,  his  pnrpose,  his  wifl, 
the  determinate  counsel  of  his  will,  his  good  pleasure,  and  his  predestination : 
Christ,  says  an  apostle,  *<  was  delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel  and  fore- 
knowledge of  God."*  ^  Whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  prede8ttnate.**t 
*'  He  hath  made  known  unto  us  the  mystery  of  His  wiU,  according  to  his  good 
pleasure,  wh^ch  he  hath  purposed  in  himsejf.''!  "  He  worketh  all  tilings  ailer 
the  counsel  of  his  own  wilL"$  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  quotations. 
There  are  two  remarks  which  I  would  make  upon  the  language  of  Scripture : 
First,  when  it  represents  the  decrees  of  God  as  his  counsel,  the  word  is  not  to 
be  understood  in  its  usual  acceptation,  as  implpng  consultation  with  others,  or 
reflection,  comparison,  the  deduction  of  inferences  from  premises,  and  die 
establishment  of  a  conclusion  as  the  result  of  the  prervious  process.  This  slow 
procedure  suits  our  limited  faculties,  bat  the  decisions  of  an  infinite  mind  are 
•Adsii.S8.  \mm.yim.99.  #Eph.L9.  $  Bad.  11. 
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instantaneoPB.  His  decrees  are  called  his  counsel;  to  signify  that  they  are 
consummately  wise.  Secondly,  when  they  are  called  his  will,  it  is  not  meant 
to  insinuate  that  they  are  arbitrary  decisions ;  but  merely,  that  in  making  his 
decrees,  he  was  under  no  control,  and  acted  according  to  his  own  sovereignty. 
When  a  man's  will  is  the  rule  of  his  conduct,  it  is  usually  capricious  and 
unreasonable ;  but  wisdom  is  always  associated  with  will  in  the  divine  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  accordingly  his  decrees  are  said  to  be  the  *'  counsel  of  his  wiU." 

A  question  has  been  agitated  upon  this  subject,  which  is  very  abstruse,  and 
of  which  I  almost  despair  of  being  able  to  convey  a  clear  idea  to  you,  as  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  distinctly  understand  it.  It  relates  to  ihe  manner  in  which  the 
decrees  are  in  God,  whether  essentially,  or  inhesively  and  accidentally.  The 
first  is  accounted  the  or&odoz  opinion.  I  know  not  how  to  explain  it ;  but  it 
is  affirmed  that  the  decrees  of  God  are  not  different  from  himself,  and  are  iden- 
tified with  hb  essence,  and  that  he  never  was  without  his  decrees.  If  I  have 
any  glimpse  of  the  meaning,  it  appears  to  be  this,  that  in  God  there  is  nothing 
analogous  to  thought  in.  man,  which  is  not  his  soul  itself,  but  an  act  of 
his  sou].  It  is  easy  to  put  together  words,  which  shall  express  this  proposi- 
tion ;  but  I  doubt  much  whether  any  man  can  affix  a  distinct  idea  to  it,  with 
whatever  confidence  he  may  repeat  it  You  may  say,  that  the  decrees  of  God 
are  God  himself  decreeing,  and  you  may  say  the  same  thing  of  a  man,  that  his 
decrees  are  the  man  himself  decreeing:  the  decrees,  however,  are  not  more 
identified  with  the  essence  in  the  one  case,  than  in  the  other.  We  do  not 
indeed  understand  the  operations  of  an  infinite  mind,  and  they  must  be  very 
different  from  those  of  our  own ;  but  we  would  persuade  ourselves  and  others 
that  we  do  understand  them,  although  it  frequently  happens,  (and  the  present 
case,  I  think,  is  an  instance,)  that  we  darken  counsel  by  words  without  knowl- 
edge. What  is  the  meaning  of  decrees  which  are  Ckwi  himself?  or  what  can 
we  infer  from  the  asserticm,  that  God  could  not  be  without  his  decrees,  but 
that  they  were  as  necessary  as  his  existence,  and  consequendy,  that  it  was 
necessary  that  the  world  should  be  created,  and  all  the  events:  should  happen, 
which  have  taken  place,  or  will  take  place  throughout  an  endless  duration? 
There  have  been  distinctions  invented  to  support  this  opinion,  and  to  answer 
objections ;  but  I  may  spare  myself  and  you  the  trouble  of  retailing  them,  as 
they  would  neither  entertain  nor  instruct  you. 

The  decrees  of  God  relate  to  all  future  things  without  exception ;  whatever 
is  done  in  time,  was  fore-ordained  before  the  l^ginning  of  time«  His  purpose 
was  concerned  with  every  thing,  whether  great  or  small,  whe^er  good  or  evil ; 
dthongh,  in  reference  to  the  latter,  it  may  be  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
appointment  and  permission.  It  was  concerned  with  things  necessary,  free, 
and  contingent ;  with  the  movements  of  matter,  which  are  necessary;  with  the 
volitions  and  actions  of  intelligent  creatures,  which  are  free ;  and  with  such 
things  as  we  call  accidents,  because  they  take  place  undesignedly  on  our  part, 
and  without  any  cause  which  we  oould  diiscover.  It  was  concerned  about  our 
life,  and  our  death ;  about  our  state  in  time,  and  our  state  in  eternity.  In  short, 
the  decrees  of  God  are  as  comprehensive  as  his  government,  which  extends  to 
all  creatures,  and  U>  all  events.  God  did  not  merely  decree  to  make  man,  and 
place  him  upon  the  earth,  and  then  to  leave  him  to  his  own  uncontrolled  gui- 
dance :  he  fixed  all  the  circumstances  in  the  lot  of  individuals,  and  all  the  par- 
ticulars which  win  compose  the  history  of  the  human  race  fW)m  its  commence- 
ment to  its  close.  He  did  not  merely  decree  that  general  laws  should  be 
established  for  the  government  of  the  world,  but  he  settled  the  application  of 
those  laws  to  all  particular  cases.  Our  days  are  numbered,  and  so  are  the 
hairs  of  our  heads.  We  may  learn  what  is  the  extent  of  the  Divine  decrees 
firom  the  dispensations  of  providence,  in  which  they  are  executed.  The  care 
of  Providence  reaches  to  the  most  insignificant  creatures,  and  the  most  minute 
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events,  the  death  of  a  sparrow,  and  the  faU  of  a  hair.  Some,  indeed,  talk  of 
a  general  providence,  by  which  I  know  not  well  what  they  mean,  unless  it  be 
to  save  the  Almighty  the  trouble  of  entering  into  details,  and  to  burden  him 
only  with  the  office  of  upholding  the  general  system.  Hence  they  wisely  tell 
us,  that  he  takes  care  of  the  species,  but  not  of  the  individuals ;  not  perceiving 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  express  a  greater  absurdity  in  fewer  words.  A 
species  is  a  general  name  by  which  the  common  and  distinguishiBg  qualities 
of  a  number  of  individuals  are  denoted.  The  species  is  nouing  but  the  indi- 
viduals under  a  particular  classification.  How  then  can  the  species  be  takea 
care  of,  if  the  individuals  be  neglected  ?  In  the  same  way,  to  allude  to  a  fam- 
iliar instance,  in  which  a  man  would  take  care  of  his  pounds  who  took  no  care 
of  his  pence.  The  notion  of  a  general,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  particular  provi^ 
dence,  is  irrational,  as  well  as  unscripturaL  It  is  only  1^  attending  to  indi- 
viduals, and  the  regulation  of  minute  a§airs,  that -the  business  of  the  woridcan 
be  carried  on.  We  may  say  of  providence,  as  the  Psalmist  says  of  the  sun, 
that  nothing  is  hidden  from  its  heat,  that  its  influence  pervades  the  whole 
system  of  things.  As  God  works  all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his 
will,  we  infer  ^m  his  works  what  his  counsel  is,  as  we  judge  of  an  architect's 
plan  by  inspecting  the  building  which  was  raised  under  his  directions. 

I  proceed  to  lay  before  you  some  of  the  properties  of  the  Divine  decrees. 
And,  in  the  first  place,  I  remark,  that  they  were  made  firom  eternity.  This  is 
readily  granted  with  respect  to  some  of  the  decrees,  those,-  for  example,  which 
relate  to  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of  man,  and  to  the  mission  of  Jesus 
Christ;  but,  it  has  been  maintained,  that  those,  which  relate  to  things  depen- 
dent upon  the  free  agency  of  man,  are  made  in  time.  This  opinion,  however, 
is  so  far  from  receiving  any  countenance  from  Scripture,  that  it  is  directly  con-, 
tradicted  by  it.  It  is  expressly  affirmed  that  believers  were  chosen  in  Christ, 
and  that  grace  was  given  to  them,  **  before  the  world  began."*  When  an 
Apostle  says,  ^  Known  unto  Grod  are  all  his  works  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,*'t  he  virtually  teaches  that  his  decrees  are  eternal ;  for  his  words  im- 
port, that  at  the  commencement  of  time  the  plan  was  arranged,  according  to 
which  his  works  were  to  be  executed.  It  is  inanifest  that,  if  they  had  not  been 
determined  upon,  they  could  not  have  been  foreknown  as  certain.  To  suppose 
any  of  the  Divine  decrees  to  be  made  in  time,  is  to  suppose  that  some  new 
occasion  has  occurred,  some  unforeseen  event  or  combination  of  circumstances 
has  taken  place,  which  has  induced  the  Most  High  to  pronounce  a  new  sen- 
tence, or  form  a  new  resolution.  If  he  knew  from  eternity  all  that  he  knows 
in  time,  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why  he  sl^ould  have  delayed  his  arrange- 
ments so  long.  Temporal  decrees  suppose  the  knowledge  of  the  Deity  to  be 
limited,  and  Uiat  he  is  receiving  accessions  to  it  in  the  progress  of  time.  He 
comes  to  a  resolution  respecting  men,  after  be  has  found  what  part  they  would 
act  in  particular  circumstances.  No  man,  who  believes  that  the  Divine  under- 
standing is  infinite,  comprehending  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  will 
ever  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  temporal  decrees.  And  is  there  any  thing  which 
God  does  not  know  ?  Is  he  ignorant  of  events  which  depend  upon  humaa 
volitions  ?  No ;  he  has  foretold  them  in  innumerable  instances ;  prophecy  is 
founded  upon  his  infallible  prescience,  and  shews  that  all  things  were  certain  to 
him  from  the  beginning,  and  were  so  settled  that  they  could  not  be  changed. 
Although  we  cannot  understand  what  is  meant  by  identifying  God's  decrees 
with  his  essence,  yet  we  have  no  hesitation  in  fixing  their  date  in  eternity. 

In  the  second  place.  The  divine  decrees  are  wise.  Wisdom  is  discovered  in 
the  selection  of  die  most  proper  ends,  and  of  the  fittest  means  of  accomplish- 
ing them.  That  this  character  belongs  to  the  decrees  of  God,  is  evident  from 
what  we  know  of  them.  They  are  disclosed  to  us  by  their  execution ;  and 
•Eph.1.4.    9Tiiii.L9.  fActox^.  .18. 
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every  proof  of  wisdom  in  the  works  of  God,  is  a  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
plan  in  conformity  to  which  they  are  performed.  It  is  indeed,  but  a  very  small 
part  of  them  which  falls  under  our  observation ;  bui,  we  ought  to  proceed  here 
as  we  do  in  other  cases,  and  judge  of  the  whole  by  the  specimen,  of  what  is 
unknown,  by  what  is  known.  He  who  perceives  works  of  admirable  skill  in 
ike  paols  of  a  machine,  which  he  has  an  opportunity  to  examine,  is  naturally 
led  to  believe  that  the  other  parts  are  equally  admirable.  In  this  manner  we 
should  satisfy  our  minds,  when  doubts  obtrude  themselves  upon  us,  and  repel 
the  objections  which  may  be  suggested  by  some  things  which  we  cannot  recon- 
cile to  our  notions  of  what  is  expedient  and  proper.  As  far  as  we  can  go, 
every  thing  is  worthy  of  God ;  why  should  we  not  believe,  that  beyond  the 
point  whidi  bounds  our  researches,  there  is  the  same  order,  the  same  beauty, 
the  same  correspondence  with  the  Divine  character  and  attributes  ?  Convinced 
as  we  are  by  experience,  that  the  plans  of  the  Almighty  are  the  result  of  con- 
summate intelligence,  ought  we  not,  while  we  stand  at  the  brink  of  the  abyss 
which  we  cannot  fathom,  to  exclaim  in  the  language  of  profound  reverence  and 
humble  adoration:  '*0,  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  God !  how  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past 
finding  out!"*  Incomprehensible  as  are  the  counsels  of  God,  we  may  be 
assured  that  no  part  of  them  is  the  effect  of  caprice,  or  of  mere  will,  but  that 
to  his  mind  there  appeared  a  sufficient  reason  for  every  thing  which  he  pur- 
posed to  do.  Some,  have  said,  that  as  his  knowledge  is  infinite,  and  his 
wisdom  perfect,  he  mu^t  have  discerned  among  possible  evenu  which  was  the 
best,  and  have  chosen  accordingly ;  and  consequently,  that  the  actual  system 
of  things  is  the  best  possible  system.  In  this  manner,  they  account  for  the 
permission  of  moral  evU,  and  for  the  creation  of  such  a  being  as  man,  although 
God  foresaw  that  he  would  abuse  his  liberty,  and  involve  a  whole  race  in  guilt 
and  misery.  A  system  pregnant  with  such  consequences,  was  preferred, 
because  it  was,  upon  the  whole,  better  than  any  other.  When  we  reflect  upon 
the  wonderful  dispensation  which  has  resulted  from  the  fall,  and  by  which  God 
is  ^orified  in  the  highest,  we  are  almost  disposed  to  assent  to  this  theory ;  but 
it  seems  to  be  a  speculation  beypnd  the  reacn  of  our  faculties.  It  is  an  attempt 
lo  soar  to  a  region  too  pure  and  sublime  for  us  to  breathe  in  it  Let  us  be  con- 
tent to  move  in  a  lower  sphere,  and  to  trace  the  evidences  of  wisdom  with 
which  we  are  surrounded  there,  and  by  which  we  shall  feel  this  truth  deeply 
impressed  upon  our  minds,  that  God  is  wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excellent  in 
working. 

In  &e  third  place,  The  decrees  of  God  are  free :  '*  Who  hath  directed  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord,  or,  being  his  counsellor,  hath  taught  him  ?  With  whom 
took  he  counsel^  and  who  instructed  him,  and  taught  him  in  the  path  of  judg- 
ment, and  taught  him  knowledge,  and  shewed  to  him  the  way  of  understand- 
ing ?"t  He  was  alone  when  he  made  his  decrees,  and  his  determinations  were 
influenced  by  no  external  cause.  He  was  free  to  decree,  or  not  to  decree,  and 
to  decree  one  thing,  and  not  another.  This  liberty  we  must  ascribe  to  Him 
.  who  is  supreme,  independent,  and  sovereign  in  all  his  dispensations.  In  set- 
tling the  notion  of  human  liberty,  Calvinistic  divines  maintain  against  Armin- 
ians,  that  it  does  not  consist  in  a  power  to  act  with  motives,  or  without  them, 
or  in  opposition  to  them ;  but  in  the  power  of  acting  according  to  the  prevail- 
ing inclination,  or  according  to  the  motive  which  appears  strongest  to  the  mind. 
Human  volitions  are  not  arbitrary,  but  are  influenced  by  the  previous  state  of 
the  mind;  A  man  chooses  what  appears  to  be  good,  and  he  chooses  it  neces- 
sarily, in  this  sense,  that  he  could  not  do  otherwise.  The  object  of  ever> 
volition,  is  to  please  himself;  and  to  suppose  a  man  to  have  any  other  object, 
that  is,  to  will  any  thing  which  does  not  please  him  in  itself,  or  in  its  circum 
•  Rom.  XL  88.  t  faa.  xL  18, 14. 
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stances,  is  absurd ;  it  is  to  suppose  him  to  will,  and  not  to  win  at  ihe  same 
time.  He  is  perfectly  yolontary  in  his  choice ;  bat  his  willingness  is  the  con- 
sequence of  the  view  which  hb  mind  takes  of  the  object  presented  to  it,  or 
of  his  prevailing  disposition.  If  we  apply  this  reasoning  to  Grod,  it  will  fol- 
low that  his  decrees  are  not  the  result  of  mere  will,  but  of  will  under  the 
direction  of  wisdom ;  and  as,  in  human  deliberations,  the  strongest  motive 
prevails,  so  in  the  Divine  counsels  that  system  of  things  was  preferred  which 
appeared  to  be  best.  Advance  a  step  farther,  and  yon  will  say,  that  God 
could  not  have  chosen  any  other  system,  more  than  a  man  can  act  in- opposition 
to  the  strongest  motive,  while  he  b  feeling  the  fidl  force  of  its  influence.  Ob- 
serve now  the  consequence  of  the  conclusion  at  which  we  have  arrived.  It  is 
this,  that  the  decrees  of  God  could  have  been  different  from  what  they  are. 
But,  are  we  prepared  to  admit  this  conclusion  ?  Shall  we  believe  that  God 
could  not  have  made  this  world,  in  any  respect,  different  from  what  it  is ;  that 
he  could  not  have  placed  man  in  such  circumstances  as  would  have  prevented 
his  fall ;  and  that,  when  man  had  fallen,  he  could  not  have  abstained  firom  ^o- 
rifying  himself  by  his  salvation  T  Surely  we  have  cause  to  suspect  the  leasonr 
ing  which  leads  to  a  belief  so  contrary  to  Scripture,  and  so  injurious  to  the 
feelings  of  piety.  God  might,  or  might  not,  have  ereated  the  woiid ;  he  might 
have  confirmed  man  in  a  state  of  holiness,  as  well  as  have  permitted  him  to 
fall ;  he  might  have  withheld  his  Son,  his  only-begotten  Son,  and  left  the  hu- 
man rac^  to  perdition ;  and  having  given  his  Son,  he  might  have  saved  more» 
or  saved  fewer,  than  shall  be  actually  redeemed  by  him.  We  are  ignorant  of 
the  reasons  of  his  choice,  but  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  they  are  such, 
that  no  other  choice  could  have  been  made.  We  assert,  then,  that  Uie  decrees 
of  God  are  free.  No  necessity  can  be  supposed  to  influence  the  procedure  of 
a  self-existent  and  independent  Being,  except  the  necessity  arising  from  his 
infinite  perfections,  of  always  acting  in  a  manner  worthy  of  himself.  To  his 
infinite  understanding  there  must  have  appeared  more  than  one  way  of  doing 
so ;  and  although  there  were  undoubtedly  reasons  for  the  choice  which  he  has 
made,  it  would  be  boldness,  not  to  be  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  impiety, 
to  say  that  he  could  not  have  adopted  another. 

I  remark  once  more,  that  the  decrees  of  God  are  absolute  and  unconditionaL 
The  execution  of  them  is  not  suspended  upon  any  condition  which  may,  or 
may  not,  be  performed.  Here  we  have  many  opponents,  Lutherans,  Armin- 
ians,  Jesuits ;  all,  in  a  word,  who  have  not  adopted  those  views  of  the  sub- 
ject which  are  usually  called  Calvinistic.  It  is  granted,  that  some  of  the 
decrees  of  God  are  conditional,  in  this  sense,  that  something  is  supposed  to 
go  before  the  event  which  is  the  object  of  the  decree,  and  that,  this  order  being 
established,  the  one  will  not  take  place  without  the  other.  He  decreed^  for 
example,  to  save  Paul  and  the  companions  of  his  voyage  to  Italy ;  but  he  de- 
creed to  save  them  only  on  condition  that  the  sailors  should  remain  in  the 
ship.*  He  has  decreed  to  save  many  from  the  wrath  to  come;  but  he  has 
decreed  to  save  them  only  if  they  believe  in  JChrist,  and  turn  by  him  from  the 
error  of  their  ways.  But  these  decrees  are  conditional  only  in  appearance. 
They  merely  state  the  order  in  which  the  events  should  be  accomplished ; 
they  establish  a  connexion  between  the  means  and  the  end,  but  do  not  leave 
the  means  uncertain*  When  God  decreed  to  save  Paul  and  his  'companions, 
he.  decreed  that  the  sailors  should  be  prevented  from  leaving  the  ship ;  and 
accordingly  gave  Paul  previous  notice  of  the  preservation  of  every  person  on 
hoard.  When  he  decreed  to  save  those  who  should  believe,  he  decreed  to 
give  them  faith ;  and  accordingly  we  are  informed,  that  those  whom  he  pre- 
destinated he  also  calls  into  the  fellowship  of  his  Son.t  That  any  decree  is 
conditional  in  the  sense  of  our  opponents, — ^that  it  depends  upon  the  will  of 
*  Acts  xxvii  t  RoQu  viii.  90. 
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man,  of  wbich  be  ui  sovereign  master,  so  that  he  may  will  or  not  will  as  he 
pleases,*— we  deny.  **  My  counsel,"  says  God,  *<  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all 
my  pleasure.'**  But  he  could  not  speak  so,  if  his  counsel  depended  upon  a 
condition  which  might  not  be  performed.  He  might  desire  the  event  for  his 
own  glory  or  the  good  of  his  creatures,  and  take  measures  to  accomplish  it; 
but,  as  the  ultimate  determination  depended  upon  the  human  will,  over  which 
be  had  no  control,  it  would  be  uncertain  till  the  moment  arrived  what  the  issue 
would  be.  He  might  wish  to  save  a  particular  person ;  but,  as  that  person 
might  believe  or  not  believe,  it  could  not  be  known  beforehand  how  he  would 
act,  and  the  design  of  God  with  respect  to  him  might  be  frustrated.  If  you 
assert  conditional  decrees,  you  must  suppose  that  God  is  ignorant  of  the 
result,  tliat  the  event  is  not  in  his  power,  or  that  he  has  determined  nothing 
concerning  it,  and  has  left  it  to  chance.  But  **  known  unto  him  are  dl  his 
works  from  the  beginning  of  the  world."t  It  is  evident  that  they  could  not 
be  known,  if  they  had  not  been  unconditionally  decreed ;  because,  on  the  con- 
trary supposition,  they  would  be  the  objects,  not  of  knowledge,  but  of  conjec- 
ture. **  He  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will.*'j:  But  this 
could  not  be,  if  the  will  of  his  creatures  sometimes  counteracted  his  will,  if 
the  execution  of  his  purposes  was  suspended  upon  a  co-operation  which  it  was 
in  their  power  to  withhold.  It  will  be  shewn  afterwards,  that  those  acts  of 
the  human  will,  upon  which  his  decrees  are  supposed  to  be  suspended,  are 
under  his  direction,  and  are  comprehended  in  his  decrees ;  whick,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  while  they  appointed  the  end,  also  provided  the  means. 

Here  we  come  to  a  question  which  has  engaged  the  attention,  and  exercised 
the  ingenuity,  and  perplexed  the  wits  of  men  in  every  age.  If  God  has  fore- 
ordained whatsoever  comes  to  pass,  the  whole  series  of  events  is  necessary, 
and  human  liberty  is  taken  away.  Men  are  passive  instruments  in  the  hands 
of  their  Maker;  they  can  do  nothing  but  what  they  are  secretly  and  irresisti- 
bly influenced  to  do ;  they  are  not,  therefore,  responsible  for  their  actions ; 
and  God  is  the  Author  of  sin.  To  this  objection  it  is  replied,  that  the  divine 
decree  is  extrinsic  to  the  human  mind ;  that  it  exerts  no  force  or  influence  upon 
our  faculties ;  and  that,  while  it  insures  the  futurition  of  events,  it  leaves  them 
to  be  accomplished  in  the  exercise  of  our  liberty.  While  it  determines  that 
some  things  should  be  brought  to  pass  necessarily,  it  determines  that  other 
things  should  be  brought  to  pass  freely.  God  has  decreed,  not  only  that  men 
should  act,  but  that  they  should  act  freely,  and  agreeably  to  their  rational  na- 
ture. He  determined  the  act ;  but  men  being  free  agents,  it  was  possible,  in 
respect  of  their  liberty  abstractly  considered,  that  they  might  act  diflerently. 
When,  however,  you  have  reflected  upon  this  answer,  and  stripped  it  of  its 
technical  form,  you  will  find  that  it  amounts  to  nothing.  It  just  says,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  decree  of  God,  man  retains  his  liberty  of  action ;  and, 
consequently,  puts  us  off  with  an  assertion  under  the  pretext  of  giving  us  an 
explanation.  Believing  that  all  things  are  immutably  fixed  in  the  divine  coun- 
sels, we  wish  to  know  how  the  predetermination  is  consistent  with  liberty. 
To  what  purpose  is  it  to  tell  us,  that  God  has  decreed  that  some  things  shall 
take  place  necessarily,  and  other  things  freely  T  What  information  does  this 
answer  give  us  ?  what  doubt  does  it  solve  ?  Still  the  question  remains^  How 
can  those  actions  be  free,  which  were  so  fixed  that  they  could  not  be  avoided  ? 

It  is  a  more  inlelligible  method  to  explain  the  subject  by  the  doctrine,  which 
makes  liberty  consist  in  the  power  of  acting  according  to  the  prevailing  incli- 
nation, or  the  motive  which  appears  strongest  to  the  mind.  Those  actions  are 
free  which  are  the  eflfect  of  volition.  In  whatever  manner  the  slate  of  mind 
which  gave  rise  to  the  volition  has  been  produced,  the  liberty  of  the  ageoMs 
neither  greater  nor  less*  It  is  his  will  alone  which  is  to  be  considered,  and 
*lM.xhi.lO.  .  t  Acts  XT.  18.  «Epli.Ln. 
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not  the  means  by  which  it  has  been  determined*  -  If  God  Ibre-ordained  certaiit 
actions,  and  placed  men  in  such  circijmstanccs  that  the  actioos  would  certainly 
take  place  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the  mind,  men  are  nevertheless  moral 
agents,  because  they  act  Tolnntarily,  and  are  responsible  for  the  actions  which 
consent  has  made  their  own.  Liberty  does  not  consist  in  the  power  of  acting 
or  not  acting,  but  in  acting  from  choice.  The  choice  is  determined  by  some- 
thing in  the  mind  itself,  or  by  something  external  influencing  the  mind ;  but, 
whatever  is  the  cause,  the  choice  m^es  the  action  free,  and  the  agent  accounta- 
ble. If  this  definition  of  liberty  be  admitted,  you  will  perceive  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  reconcile  the  freedom  of  the  will  with  absolute  decrees ;  but  we  have  not 
got  rid  of  every  difficulty.  By  this  theory,  human  actions  appear  to  be  as 
necessary  as  the  motions  of  matter  according  to  the  laws  of  gravitation  and 
attraction;  and  man  seems  to  be  a  machine,  conscious  of  his  movements,  and 
consenting  to  them,  but  impelled  by  something  different  from  himself. 

Upon  such  a  subject,  no  man^  should  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  his  igno- 
rance. We  are  nat  required  to  reconcile  the  divine  decrees  and  human  liberty. 
It  is  enough  to  know  that  Grod  has  decreed  all  things  which  come  to  pass,  and 
that  men  are  answerable  for  their  actions.  Of  both  these  truths  we  are  assured 
by  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  latter  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  conscience. 
We  feel  that,  although  not  independent  upon  God,  we  are  free ;  so  that  we 
excuse  ourselves  when  we  have  done  our  duty,  and  accuse  ourselves  when 
we  have  neglected  it  Sentiments  of  approbation  and  disapprobation  in 
reference  to  our  own  conduct  or  that  of  other  men,  would  have  no  existence 
in  our  minds  if  we  believed  that  men  are  necessary  agents.  But  the  tie 
which  connects  tbe  divine  decrees  and  human  liberty  is  invisible.  ''  Such 
knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  us ;  it  is  high,  we  cannot  attain  unto  it."* 
If  every  thing  in  religion  were  level  to  the  comprehension  of  reason,  there 
would  be  no  room  for  faith;  It  i&  better  to  believe  humbly,  than  to  reason 
presumptuously.  And  presumptuous  aH  those  reasonings  may  be  called,  which 
lead  to  the  denial  of  the  immutability  of  the  divine  counsels,  or  of  the  freedom 
of  the  human  will ;  which  make  man  a  machine,  and  God  the  author  of  sin. 

It  is  worthy  of  attention,  that  the  great  objection  against  unconditional 
decrees,  that  Uiey  are  inconsistent  with  the  liberty  of  action,  is  not  removed 
by  denying  them,  if  it  be  granted  at  the  same  time,  that  our  actions  are  fore- 
known. The  foreknowledge  of  God  is  not  conjecture,  or  probable  calcula- 
tion, but  distinct  and  infallible  prevision  of  future  events.  Whatever  is  the 
foundation  of  his  foreknowledge,  what  he  -does  foreknow  will  undoubtedly 
take  place.  Here,  then^  the  actions  of  men  are  as  unalterably  fixed  from  eter^ 
nity,  as  if  they  had  been  the  subject  of  an  immutable  decree*  I  would  ask, 
therefore,  how  they  are  more  free  in  one  case  than  in  the  other?  Absolute 
decrees  are  objected  to  because  they  render  human  actions  necessary ;  that  is, 
having  been  fore-ordained,  they  must  take  place,  and  cannot  be  avoided.  But 
there  is  the  same  strong  necessity,  in  consequence  of  fore-knowledge.  Actions 
which  were  certainly  foreknown,  will  certainly  take  place ;  and  it  is  as  impos- 
sible to  avoid  them,  as  it  is  to  pluck  the  sun  from  the  firmament.  Thus, 
in  endeavouring  to  escape  one  difficulty,  we  run  into  another  equally  formi- 
dable.    Inddit  in  Scylkan,  gtti  vult  vitare  Charybdim. 

The  rejection  of  absolute  decrees  is  intended  to  pave  the  way  for  the  estib- 
lishment  of  that  kind  of  liberty  which  consists  in  the  self-determining  power 
of  the  will,  or  is  the  consequence  of  the  admission  of  such  liberty.  Aimin- 
ians  maintain,  that  af\er  all  motives  have  been  presented  to  his  mind,  a  man 
retains  the  power  of  complying  with  them  or  resisting  them,  that  the  will 
remains  in  a  state  of  indifference,  and  inclines  to  the  one  side  or  the  other  by 
its  own  sovereign  choice.    Absolute  decrees  overturn  this  notion  of  libei^ 

^  PBilm  dzxix.  6. 
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firom'  the  foundation.  It  is  evideat  that  actions  are  not  contingent;  that  is,  it 
is  not  true  that  they  may  or  may  not  be,  if  they  are  predetermined.  But  h  is 
equally  evident  that  they  are  not  contingent,  if  they  are  foreknown.  If  God 
foresees  that  an  event  will  take  place,  its  future  existence  is  necessary;  that  is, 
it  is  impossible  that  it  should  not  take  place.  It  was  certain  from  all  eternity 
that  a  good  man  would  perform  a  virtuous  action  yesterday,  as  it  is  now  certain 
that- he  did  perfortn  it  How,  then,  could  that  action  be  subject  to  the  arbi- 
trary decision  of  his  will  ?  How  could  it  still  be  equally  possible  that  he 
might  or  might  not  perform  it  ?  On  the  supposition  of  simple  fore-knowl- 
edge, even  without  any  positive  decree,  the  Arminian  notion  of  liberty  falls  to 
the  ground.  It  were  well  if  the  abettors  of  this  system  would  consider,  that 
the  consequences,  with  which  they  charge  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees, 
arise  equ  Jly  from  their  own  doctrine  of  fore-knowledge.  The  objection,  that 
they  necessitate  human  actions,  would  cease  to  alarm  tiiem,  and  their  minds 
would  be  disposed  to  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  our  Church,  that  *'  God  from 
all  eternity  did,  by  the  most  wise  and  holy  counsel  of  his  own  will,  freely 
and  unchangeably  ordun  whatsoever  comes  to  pass/'* 


LECTURE  XXXV, 

ON  PREDESTINATION. 

FredestiiiAtion  dbfaed— flytema  of  the  Supnlapsariani,  Bublapnrians,  and  Arminiann  De» 
eree  of  Eleetion — Its  Eternity,  Bovereignty,  and  Immutability — Ita  conneiion  with  ^  Me- 
diation of  Cluiat— Thia  Decree  not  the  Rule  of  human  conduct 

The  preceding  Lecture  was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  decrees  of 
God.  I  endeavoured  to  prove  that  there  are  Divine  deqrees,  or  that  God  has 
fore-ordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass,  and  to  illustrate  their  properties  or 
distinguishing  characters.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  speak  more  particularly  of 
those  decrees  which  relate  to  his  intelligent  creatures. 

They  are  commonly  comprehended  under  the  general  titie  of  Predestination* 
It  is  applicable,  indeed,  according  to  the  import  of  the  term,  to  all  the  purposes  of 
God  which  determine  beforehand  what  is  to  come  to  pass ;  but  it  is  usually  limited 
to  those  purposes  of  which  the  spiritual  and  eternal  state  of  man  is  the  object. 

It  is  evident  from  reason,  that  the  Divine  decrees  relate  also  to  angels,  and 
it  is  inferred  from  that  passage  of  Scripture  in  wliich  the  elect  angels  are  men- 
tioned.t  As  thay  were  created  by  the  power  of  God,  so  it  was  not  without 
an  act  of  his  will  that  some  of  them  stood,  and  others  were  permitted  to  fall. 
Vfe  cannot  suppose  the  angelical  order  to  have  been  left  out  of  his  plan,  any 
more  than  the  human  race,  or  created  will  to  have  acted  with  more  indepen- 
dence and  sovereignty  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  But,  as  the  Scrip- 
tures have  said  little  on  this  subject,  we  should  have  no  assistance  in  pursuing 
the  inquiry  but  the  feeble  light  of  our  own  minds,  and  should  be  encumbered 
by  greater  difficulties  than  those  which  attend  the  decrees  of  God  in  relation 
to  man.  We  shall  therefore  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  latter,  on  which 
our  information  is  more  ample,  and  which  it  is  manifest  are  not,  like  the  for- 
mer, a  subject  of  mere  speculation ;  for,  although  the  decrees  are  not  a  rule  of 
conduct  to  us,  they  are  calculated  to  awaken  sentiments  of  piety,  and  are  rep- 
resenfod  as  furnishing  ample  grounds  of  admiration,  gratitude,  consolation  and 
hope  to  believers. 

*  West  Goii£  chifc  iiL  ^  1.  1 1  Tim.  v.  91. 
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The  tenn,  predestinatioD,  includes  the  decrees  €^  election  and  reprobalion. 
Sone,  indeed,  confine  it  to  election ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason 
for  not  extending  it  to  the  one  as  well  as  to  the  other,  as  in  both  the  final  con- 
dition of  man  is  pre-appointed,  or  predestinated.  Up<m  a  subject  so  abstruse, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  there  should  be  a  dirersity  of  opinion,  especially  when, 
instead  of  implicitly  acquiescing  in  the  dictates  of  revelation,  men  begin  to  rea- 
son and  to  judge  of  the  proceedings  of  an  infinite  Being  by  their  own  notions 
of  wisdom  and  fitness.  I  shall  lay  before  you  a  short  account  of  the  different 
systems  which  have  been  espoused  by  divines  of  different  denominations. 

The  first  is  that  of  the  Supral^sarians,  who  maintain,  that,  as  what  is  last 
in  accomplishment  is  first  in  the  intention  of  a  wise  man,  the  object  of  Grod  in 
his  eternal  decrees  was  the  manifestation  of  his  infinite  perfections,  and  partic- 
ularly of  his  mercy  and  justice,  in  the  happiness  of  some  of  his  creatures  and 
the  misery  of  others.  To  accomplish  this  design,  he  decreed  to  create  man 
after  his  own  image,  but  to  place  him  in  such  circumstances  that  his  fall  would 
necessarily  follow ;  to  send  his  Son  to  die  upon  ihe  cross  for  the  salvation  of 
those  whom  he  had  chosen,  and  to  give  them  effectual  grace  to  convert  and 
sanctify  them,  while  the  rest  should  be  delivered  up  to  blindness  and  impeni- 
tence. According  to  this  system,  as  the  name  of  those  by  whom  it  is  adopted 
imports,  the  Divine  decrees  had  no  respect  to  the  £all  of  man,  except  as  it  was 
the  means  of  executing  them.  Men  were  elected  or  rejected  without  any  con- 
sideration of  the  fall,  and  were  viewed  by  God,  not  as  sinners,  but  simply  as 
creatures.  God  thought  only  of  his  own  glory,  and  all  the  events  which  take 
place  in  time,  the  creation  of  man,  his  apostasy,  and  his  recovery,  are  so  many 
steps  in  the  process.  While  we  must  concede  to  this  system  the  praise  of  con- 
sistency, by  which  I  mean  the  regular  disposition  and  (dose  connexion  of  its 
parts,  our  minds  revolt  from  the  idea  of  such  absolute  sovereignty  as  appears 
in  the  destination  of  intelligent  creatures  to  everlasting  misery,  not  only  before 
they  had  actually  committed  sin,  but  prior  to  the  consideration  of  it.  We 
startle  at  the  thought  of  the  destruction  of  immortal  creatures  being  appointed 
by  God,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  glorifying  his  name,  and  at  the  formal  and 
direct  introductiqn  of  sin  as  the  fittest  expedient  for  exhibiting  him  in  his 
various  characters  of  excellence  to  the  admiration  of  the  universe.  We  begin 
to  grow  giddy  at  the  elevation  to  which  we  have  ventured  to  soar.  We  expe- 
rience a  confusion  of  ideas,  and  know  not  well  what  to  think.  We  are  at  a 
loss  to  determine  whether  justice  in  God  be  the  same  in  kind  with  justice  in 
man,  and  whether  we  should  regard  him  as  the  affectionate  and  bountifol 
Parent  of  the  human  race,  or  as  a  despot,  whose  arbitrary  will  is  his  law,  and 
who  sports  with  their  interests  and  feelings  solely  for  his  pleasure. 

The  Sublapsarians  agree  with  the  Suprabpsarians  in  holding,  that  God  has 
chosen  some  to  life,  and  doomed  others  to  death ;  that  he  decreed  to  send  his 
Son  to  die  for  the  former,  and  to  give  them  his  effectual  grace ;  and  that  this 
purpose  was  eternal ;  bilt  they  differ  from  them  with  respect  to  the  character 
in  which  the  objects  of  his  purpose  were  considered,  affirming  that  they  were 
regarded,  not  simply  as  creatures,  but  as  sinners.  God,  having  foreseen  from 
all  eternity  that  man,  whom  he  intended  to  create  after  his  own  image,  would 
fall  from  a  state  of  innoceiiBe,  elected  some  of  the  human  race  to  everlasting 
life,  an4  left  the  rest  to  perish  in  their  sins.  The  advantage  which  this  system 
proposes  is,  that,  tHe  objects  of  the  decree  being  considered  as  guilty,  the  same 
objection  cannot  be  urged  against  the  rejection  or  pretenticm  of  some  of  Uiem, 
as  in  the  former  case,  where  dl  were  considered  as  innocent.  It  is  alleged, 
indeed,  by  Supralapsarians,  that  it  admits  a  conditional  decree,  predestination 
being  founded  upon  the  foresight  of  what  man  would  do,  and  consequently, 
that  it  is  encumbered  with  all  the  difficulties  which  accompany  conditional 
decrees ;  or  that  the  decree  is  conditional  only  in  appearance,  God  having  pre^- 
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TioQsly  decreed  to  pennit  man  to  fall*  Future  events  cannot  be  foreseen, 
unless  they  be  certain ;  they  cannot  be  certain,  unless  God  have  determined  to 
bring  them  to  pass.  If,  then,  the  fall  of  man  was  certainly  foreseen,  it  was 
infallibly  decreed.  It  was  fixed  from  eternity ;  it  was  a  link  in  the  chain  of 
events,  which  was  to  terminate  in  the  maniiestation  of  the  Divine  glory.  The 
Sublapsarian  scheme  removes  no  difficulty,  but  merely  speaks  in  terms  less 
offensive.  It  is  virtually  the  same  thing  to  say,  that  God  decreed  that  Adam 
should  fall,  and  then  decreed  to  save  some  of  his  posterity,  and  leave  others  to 
perish ;  as  to  say  that  Grod  first  decreed  to  save  some,  and  condemn  others,  and 
then,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  design,  decreed  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  the 
whole  human  race  in  him.  As  both  parties  appear  to  hold  the  same  ideas  upon 
the  subject,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  material  m  what  order  they  are  arranged. 
Whatever  truth  there  may  ke  in  such  observations,  the  Sublapsarian  scheme 
has  a  milder  aspect;  and  although  we  cannot  solve  every  difficulty,  and  reply 
to  every  objection,  it  seems  wiser  to  adopt  that  mode  of  speaking  on  a  subject 
8o  little, understood,  which  is  most  consonant  to  our  notions  of  the  moral  char^ 
acter  of  God. 

The  third  system  is  thai  of  the  Arminians,  or  Remonstrants  as  they  are  also 
called,  who  deny  absolute  and  unconditional  decrees,  and  maintain,  that  what- 
ever God  has  decreed  respecting  man,  is  founded  upon  the  foresight  of  their 
conduct.  Having  foreseen  without  any  decree,  that  Adam  would  involve  him- 
self and  his  posterity  in  sin  and  its  consequences,  he  purposed  to  send  his  Son 
to  die  for  them  all,  and  to  give  them  sufficient  ffrace  to  improve  the  means  of 
salvation ;  and  knowing  beforehand,  who  would  believe  and  persevere  to  the 
end,  and  who  would  not,  he  chose  the  former  to  eternal  life,  and  lefl  the  latter 
in  a  state  of  condemnation.  There  has  been  a  diversity  of  opinion  among  the 
holders  of  this  general  system ;  and  some  of  them,  who  have  gone  so  far,  in 
support  of  their  idea  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  as  to  maistain  Uiat  human 
actions,  being  contingent,  cannot  be  certainly  foreseen,  have  been  led  to  affirm, 
that  .the  decrees  of  God  respecting  men  are  not  eternal,  but  are  made  in  time ; 
that  men  are  elected  to  eternal  life  after  they  have  believed,  but  that,  if  they 
fall  into  a  state  of  unbelief  and  impenitence,  the  sentence  or  decree  is  reversed. 

The  doctrine  of  our  church  is  so  expressed,  that,  without  putting  any  un- 
natural construction  upon  the  words,  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  agreeable  to 
the  Supralapsarian  scheme.  I  refer  to  the  third  chapter  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  to  the  explanation  of  the  decrees  in  the  Larger  Catechism.  The 
Shorter  Catechism  may  be  supposed  to  be  modelled  after  the  -Sublapsarian 
scheme,  as  the  fall  is  mentioned  before  election,  and  election  seems  to  be  rep- 
resented as  an  act  of  God,  following  in  order  the  consideration  of  the  fall. 
We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Church  to 
give  any  decision  upon  this  controversy,  and  that  every  man  is  at  liberty  to 
arrange  the  decrees  in  that  order  which  appears  to  him  most  agreeable  to  the 
language  of  Scripture,  and  to  the  views  which  it  gives  us  of  the  perfections  of 
God.  And  it  is  well,  that  ^ere  has  been  no  attempt  to  dictate  to  us  upon  i^ 
subject  so  abstruse,  and  in  a  case  where  a  difference  of  opinion  may  be  held^ 
npt  only  with  a  good  conscience^  but  without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  inter-i 
ests  of  piety  and  holiness.  Supralapsarians  and  S«blapsarians  Sre  agreed  ii^ 
ascribing  to  God  the  glory  of  Supreme  dominion  and  sovevaign  grace,- and  in 
acknowledging,  that  his  unmerited  love  is  the  source  of  dl  our  blessedness  in 
this  world,  and  of  all  that  we  hope  to  enjoy  in  the  world  to  come ;  **  foi  Pt 
him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him,  are  all  thinga."*  ; 

It  will  be  the  business  of  the  subsequent  part  of  this  lecture,  to  shew  that 
God  did  actually  choose,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  some  of  the 
human  race  to  eternal  life,  and  that  he  left  the  rest  to  perish  in  their  sins, 

*  Bom. ».  86. 
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Let  U8  begin  with  Election,  which  may  be  defined  to  be  the  choice  whidi 
God,  in  the  exercise  of  sovereign  grace,  made  of  certain  individuals  of  man- 
kind to  enjoy  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ  This  definition  may  be  illustrated  and 
confirmed  by  the  following  particnlara. 

First,  €rod  has  chosen  some  to  salvation  in  preference  to  othen.  Nothing 
would  be  more  absurd,  than  to  oppose  this  proposition,  in  the  first  instance, 
as  inconsistent  with  the  impartiality  of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  with  his  justice 
and  goodness,  while  we  have  m  safer  mode  of  ascertaining  whether  it  should 
be  received  or  rejected,  by  examining  the  Scriptures.  Is  it  contained  in  them, 
or  may  it  be  deduced  from  them  by  plain  and  necestery  consequences  ?  Now, 
I  may  appeal  to  every  candid  person,  whether  it  is  not  the  obvious  import  of 
those  passages  which  speak  of  certain  persons  under  the  character  of  the  elect, 
as  chosen  in  Christ,*  as  chosen  to  salvation,t  as  {iredestinated  to  the  adoption 
of  sons,!  and  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  God's  Sonv$  as  elect  according 
to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  J|  as  vessels  of  mercy  whom  he  hath  before  pre- 
pared unto  glory.f  Whatever  else  such  phrases  may  imply,  th^y  manifestly 
refer  to  some  act  of  God  in  relation  to  the  pereons  designated,  by  which  they 
are  distinguished  from  othera.  When  a  choice  is  made,  we  must  conceive 
that,  of  a  number  of  persons,  some  are  taken,  and  others  are  left.  There  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  the  election  of  a  whole  class,  viewed  as  separated  from 
every  other  class.  Election  is  a  relative  term,  and  necessarily  involves  the 
idea  of  rejection.  The  election  of  which  we  speak  cannot  be  considered 
merely  as  a  general  purpose  to  furnish  mankind  with  the  means  of  salvation. 
The  term  can  bear  no  such  meaning;  and  to  use  it  in  this  sense,  would  be  an 
example  of  abuse  or  perversion,  to  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  paral- 
lel. It  is  an  express  purpose  to  conf(0r  salvation  upon  certain  individuals.  It 
is  not  an  election  of  charactera,  but  of  persons ;  that  is,  it  is  not  a  general  de- 
sign to  give  eternal  life  to  those  who  shall  believe  and  repent,  but  a  specifica- 
tion of  those  who  shall  actually  enjoy  it.  Hence  their  names  are  said  to  be 
written  in  heaven,**  and  to  be  written  in  the  book  of  life.tt  They  are  a  class 
of  persons,  whom  Grod  foreknew ;  whom,  in  consequence  of  his  foreknow- 
ledge, he  calls,  and  distinguishes  in  his  dispensation  of  grace,  as  he  had  pre- 
viously distinguished  them  in  his  purpose.  *«  Even  so  at  this  present  time 
also  there  is  a  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace.  What  then  T  Israel 
hath  not  obtained  that  which  he  seeketh  for;  but  the  election  hath  obtained 
it,  and  the  rest  were  blinded."}t  God,  who  is  mdependent,  and  owes  nothing 
to  his  creatures,  may  give  or  withhold  his  fovoura  according  to  his  pleasure. 
If  men  have  forfeited  all  claim  to  his  regard,  if  they  have  fallen  under  his 
wrath,  and  might  have  been  doomed  to  hopeless  misery,  there  is  not  the  shadow 
of  injustice  in  the  exereise  of  his  mercy  only  to  a  portion  of  the  criminals. 
When  one  man  is  exempted  frorn  punishment,  no  injury  is  done  to  his  com- 
panions in  condemnation,  who  are  led  to  the  vengeance  of  the  law,  because 
they  richly  deserved  to  sufier  it,  and  do  not  become  less  guilty,  because  he  is 
pardoned.  The  cry  against  election,  as  if  it  made  God  a  respecter  of  peraons, 
IS  a  senseless  one,  and  proceeds  either  frt)m  stupidity  or  malignity.  He  only 
is  a  respecter  of  persons,  who  confere  favoura  upon  some,  and  withholds  them 
from  others  equally  deselrving ;  not  he,  who,  where  none  has  ja  claim  upon 
him,  disposes  of  his  gifts,  in  the  free  exereise  of  the  power  over  them  which 
naturally  belongs  to  him.     May  he  not  do  what  he  will  with  his  own  T 

Secondly,  The  election  of  certain  pereons  to  eternal  life  was  made  from 
eternity.  Some  indeed,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  speak  of  an  election 
which  takes  place  in  time ;  and  only  such  an  election  is  consistent  with  the 

•  Rom.  xiri  13.  f  ^  Thet^  it  18.  i  Epb.  L  6. 

4  Rom.  viuL  29.  I  1  Pet  t  2.  t  ^om.  ix.  23. 

**  Heb.  zii.  23.  ff  PhiL  iv.  3.    R0v.xiii.8.         nRoai.ZLfi.7. 
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odier  parts  of  iheir  system.  Ood,  they  say,  purposed  from  eternity  to  send 
his  gospel  to  men,  and  to  save  such  of  them  as  should  believe  it;  but,  as  the 
determinations  of  the  human  will  are  sovereign,  the  persons  who  will  obey 
the  gospel  must  be  unknown,  until  they  are  ascertained  by  the  event,  and  their 
actual  faith  must  precede  their  proper  election.  You  perceive  that  this  is  the 
opinion  of  those  who  are  led  by  their  extravagant  notions  of  liberty,  to  deny 
the  Divine  prescience  of  what  they  call  contingent  actions.  But,  to  take  no 
notice  of  the  strange  and  impious  tenet,  so  inconsistent  with  the  absolute  per* 
fection  of  the  Divine  understanding,  I  observe,  that  an  election  in  time  is  at 
direct  variance  with  the  doctrine  of  Scripture.  '*  We  are  bound,"  says  Paul 
to  the  Thessalonians,  **1o  give  thanks  always  to  God  for  you,  brethren,  be- 
loved of  the  Lord,  because  God  hath  from  the  beginning  chosen  you  to  salva- 
tion through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  and  belief  of  the  truth."*  Some  un- 
^rstand  by  **  the  beginning,"  the  beginning  of  the  gospel,  and  suppose  the 
Apostle  to  mean,  that  they  were  elected  at  the  time  when  the  gospel  was  first 
preached  to  them,  and  they  believed  it  But  the  absurdly  of  this  opinion  is 
manifest  Who  can  suppose  that  all  the  Thessalonians  to  whom  the  Epistle 
is  directed,  believed  from  the  moment  that  the  ^ad  tidings  were  first  proclaim- 
ed to  them  T  Did  it  not  happen  in  Thessalonica,  as  in  other  places,  that  some 
believed  at  first,  and  «ome  afterwards,  and  that  those  who  were  to  be  saved, 
were  gradually  added  to  the  Church  T  It  is  worthy  of  attention,  that  the 
words  in  the  following  verse—-*'  Whereunto  he  called  you  by  our  gospel,  to 
the  obtaining  of  the  glory  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"-»evidently  import,  that 
their  call  to  the  enjo3rment  of  salvation  was  subsequent  to  their  election ;  for 
the  Apostle  distinguishes  between  the  two  faots,  asserting  that  they  were 
chosen  to  salvation  from  the  beginning,  and  then  called  to  it  by  the  gospel.  It 
seems,  therefore,  more  consonant  to  the  whole  passage,  to  assign  to  the  term 
beginning,  the  sense  which  it  bears  in  other  passages,  where  it  signifies  eter- 
nity. "In  the  beginning  was  the  Word."t  **  I  was  set  up  from  everlasting, 
from  the  beginning,  or  ever  the  earth  was."|  But  the  following  passages  are 
more  explicit,  and  their  evidence  can  be  set  aside,  only  by  such  criticism  as 
perplexes  what  is  simple,  and  darkens  what  is  clear.  **  According  as  he  hath 
chosen  us  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  we  should  be  holy 
and  without  blame  before  him  in  love."$  "He  hath  saved  us,  and  called  us 
with  an  holy  calling,  not  according  to  our  works,  bnt  according  to  his  own 
purpose  and  grace,  which  were  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the  world  be- 
gan.'l  Infinite  knowledge  is  a  divine  perfection..  The  eye  of  God  sees  at 
one  glance  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  No  event  occurs  which  he 
did  not  foresee ;  no  circumstance  takes  place,  which  did  not  enter  into  his  plan. 
"Known  unto  God  are  all  his  works  from  the* beginning  of  the  world^"f  All 
things  relative  to  every  individual  of  the  human  race  were  settled,  long  before- 
man  was  created ;  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  was  fixed,  "  while 
as  yet  he  had  not  made  the  earth,  nor  the  fields,  nor  the  highest  parts  of  the 
dust  of  the  worid." 

In  the  third  place.  In  the  election  of  certain  persons  to  eternal  life,  God  did 
not  proceed  upon  the  ground  of  their  foreseen  qualifications.  The  choice  was 
an  act  of  his  sovereignty.  I  would  not  be  understood  to  insinuate,  that  the  pro* 
cedure  of  the  Almighty  was  arbitrary,  or  that  there  was  no  reason  why  he  prefer* 
•red  some  to  others,  because  he  who  acts  without  reason,  acts  without  wisdomi 
bnt  I  affirm,  that  the  preference  was  not  owing  to  any  difierence  in  the  moral 
character  of  its  objects.  Many,  who  admit  ^e  doctrme  of  election,  which  is 
so  clearly  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  maintain  that  the  decree  was  conditional, 
God,  they  say,  having  purposed  to  tend  his  gospel  to  this  and  the  other  natioQ| 

*  9  Then.  iL  18.  f  John  LI.  i  Prov.  viiL  83. 
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foresaw  in  what  manner  each  individual  would  conduct  himself  in  reference  to 
it.  He  foresaw,  that  while  some,  under  the  influence  of  pride  of  understand- 
ing and  worldly  afiections,  would  treat  it  with  neglect  and  contempt,  others 
would  embrace  it  with  a  sincere  and  upright  heart,  and  iiye  in  obedience  to  its 
precepts ;  and  these,  he  appointed  to  salvaticm  on  the  ground  of  their  foreseen 
faith  and  good  worics.  The  decree  of  God,  although  prior  to  time,  is  posterior 
in  order  to  the  actions  of  men,  and  is  dependent  upon  the  determination  of 
their  will.  But,  to  this  opinion,  so  derogatory  to  the  supreme  dominion  and 
absolute  authority  of  God,  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  is  directly  opposed. 
Election  is  ascribed  to  grace,  to  the  exclusion  of  works ;  and  these  two  causes 
are  represented  as  incompatible  and  mutually  destructive.  **  Even  so  then  at 
this  present  time  also  there  is  a  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace. 
And  if  by  grace,  then  is  it  no  more  of  works;  oSierwise  grace  is  no  more 
grace.  But  if  it  be  of  works,  then  is  it  no  more  grace ;  otherwise  work  is  no 
more  work."*  How  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  with  these  words,  the  opinion 
that  the  foresight  of  men's  good  works  was  the  cause  of  their  election  ?  Be- 
sides, it  Lb  worthy  of  particular  attention,  that  faith  and  hidiness,  which  the 
advocates  of  conditional  decrees  make  the  causes  of  election,  are  expressly 
said  in  Scripture  to  be  effects  of  it.  **  God  hath  from  the  beginning  chosen 
you  to  salvation,  through  sanctiflcation  of  the  Spirit,  and  belief  of  the  truth;"t 
not  for  your  faith  and  holiness,  but  through  them  as  the  means,  by  which  the 
Divine  purpose,  is  executed.  A  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Epkesians  must 
be  cited  again.  ^'According  as  he  haUi  chosen  us  in  him  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  woikU  that  we  should  be  holy  and  without  blame  before  him  in 
love."  t  Here  the  order  is  exacdy  the  reverse  of  that  which  is  laid  down  in 
the  system  of  our  opponents.  Men  are  not  first  holy,  or  foreseen  as  to  be 
holy,  and  then  chosen ;  but  they  are  first  chosen,  and  then  holy,  their  hc^iness 
being  not  the  cause,  but  the  end  of  the  decree.  In  the  ninth  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Paul  produces  the  caqe  of  Jacob  and  Esau  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  subject,  and  traces  the  predestoation  of  individuals,  to  happi- 
ness or  misery,  to  the  sovereignty  of  God  without  any  consideration  of  their 
works.  *'  When  Rebecca  had  conceived  by  one,  even  by  our  father  Isaac, 
(for  the  children  being  not  yet  bom,  neither  having  done  any  good  or  evil,  that 
the  purpose  of  God  according  to  election  might  stand,  not  of  works,  but  of 
him  that  calleth,)  it  was  said  unto  her,  The  elder  shall  serve  the  younger. 
As  it  is  written,  Jacob  have  I  loved,  but  Esau  have  I  hated."  $  As  the  lot  of 
the  two  sons  of  Isaac  was  setded  prior  to  their  personal  conduct,  so  the  Apos' 
tie  signifies,  that  the  appointment  of  particular  persons  to  aalvadon  depends 
solely  upon  the  good  pleasure  of  God.  It  is»  indeed,  impossible  to  conceive, 
that  God  could  foresee  faith  and  holiness  in  men  previous  to  their  election, 
because,  human  nature  being  totally  depraved,  they  can  have  no  existence  but 
as  eflects  of  divine  grace ;  and  if  &ere  be  any  thing  dear  in  the  Scriptures,  it 
is  this,  that  the  communication  of  grace  is  the  consequence  of  the  love  of  God 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  This  eternal  love  is  the  source,  from 
which  proceed  those  heavenly  influences  that  purify  the  human  soul.  But 
how,  it  may  be  asked,  does  it  happen,  that  in  the  face  of  all  thb  evidence,  so 
many  should  maintain  conditional  election?  The  true  answer  is,  that  the 
sovereign  exercise  of  mercy  renders  us  absolute  debtors  to  our  Maker ;  it 
leaves  not  a  vestige  of  merit,  it  humbles  us  in  the  dust.  How  contrary  diis 
pro<iedure  is  to  our  natural  inclinations,  you  need  not  be  informed.  Man,  fallen 
and  degraded  as  he  is,  would  still  be  great ;  and  nothing  comes  with  more 
reluctauAd  from  his  lips  dian  the  right  answer  to  this  question,  Who  maketh 
^ee  U>  differ  from  another  T  He  wishes  to  find  some  ground  for  saying,  I 
have  made  myself  to  difler,  and  fondly  embraces  any  theory  which  makes  him 
*  f^  J^r  6|  §,  t  d  TbMB.  ii.  18,  t  Eph.  1.  4.  ^  Bom.  iz.  10—13. 
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the  arbiter  of  his  destiny,  and  suspends  his  final  doom  upon  his  own  deter- 
mination. 

In  the  fourth  place,  The  purpose  of  God  respecting  his  elect,  is  immutable. 
It  cannot  be  reversed.  Some,  indeed,  have  maintained,  that  the  decrees  of  God 
are  subject  to  change,  like  the  purposes  of  men ;  and  that  a  person  who  is  one 
of  the  elect  to-day,  may  become  one  of  the  reprobate  to-morrow.  This  notion 
is  in  unison  with  their  ideas  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  which,  possessing  a 
power  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  influence  of  motives,  may  disappoint  the 
calculations  which  had  been  made  of  its  decisions,  and  render  ineffectual  the 
means  employed  to  regulate  its  choice.  Hence  there  may  be  sudden  transi- 
tions from  faith  to  unbelief,  from  the  love  of  God  to  the  love  of  the  world ; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  name  of  the  unworthy  persons  shall  be  blotted 
out  of  the  book  of  life.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Arminius  and  his  followers, 
in  whose  writings  we  meet  with  such  expressions  as  these :  **  It  is  false  to 
say  that  election  is  confirmed  from  everlasting;"  **men  may  make  their 
election  void ;"  **  they  do  sometimes,  of  elect,  become  reprobate,  and  of 
reprobate,  elect;"  and  "  as  they  change  themselves  from  believers  to  unbeliev- 
ers, so  the  Divine  determination  concerning  them  changes."  As  it  is  evident 
that  this  doctrine  is  calculated  to  impair  the  consolations  of  the  people  of  God, 
and  to  fill  them  with  perplexity  and  fear ;  so  it  is  in  direct  opposition  to  his 
word,  which  declares,  that  *«  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  standeth  forever,  the 
thoughts  of  his  heart  to  all  generations."*  But  besides  this  general  assurance 
of  the  immutability  of  his  counsel,  it  is  affirmed  in  particular,  that  '*  the  foun- 
dation of  God  standeth  sure,  having  this  seal,  The  Lord  knoweth  them  that 
are  his."t  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  'Hhe  foundation  of  the  Lord" 
here  signifies  his  decree,  which  i»  the  ground  of  his  knowledge  of  those  who 
are  his;^  and  when  we  consider,  that  the  words  are  introduced  in  connexion 
with  the  mention  of  false  teachers  who  had  erred  concerning  the  truth,  and 
overthrown  the  faith  of  some,  we  are  led  to  infer  the  stability  of  the  Divine 
purpose  respecting  the  elc^ct,  and  their  subsequent  security  against  the  danger 
of  total  and  final  apostasy.  We  find  our  Saviour  saying  to  his  Father  con- 
cerning his  disciples,  **  Thine  they  were,  and  thou  gavest  them  me. — Those 
that  thou  gavest  me  I  have  kept,  and  none  of  them  is  lost,  but  the  son  of  per- 
dition;"{  but  that  he  was  not  properly  an  exception,  b  manifest  from  the 
words  immediately  subjoined,  **  that  the  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled,"  which 
import  that  his  perdition  was  foreknown  and  predetermined.  In  a  word,  the 
immutability  of  the  decree  is  evident  from  the  close  connexion  established 
between  election  and  final  salvation,  by  a  process,  all  the  steps  of  which  are 
inseparably  conjoined.  '*  Whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also  called;  and 
whom  he  called,  them  he  also  justified;  and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also 
glorified."  $  You  perceive  that  a  chain  stretches  from  eternity  to  eternity,  not 
one  link  of  which  can  be  broken.  The  purpose  of  God,  according  to  election, 
shall  stand.  The  rage  of  the  world,  the  malice  of  devils,  and  the  will  of  man, 
froward  and  perverse  as  it  is,  shall  not  be  able  to  overthrow  it.  '*  I  am  God, 
and  there  is  none  else ;  I  am  God,  and  diere  is  none  like  me ;  declaring  the 
end  from  the  beginning,  and  from  ancient  times  the  things  that  are  not  yet 
done,  saying.  My  counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure."  D 

This,  then,  is  the  sum  of  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  election ; 
that  God  did  make  choice  of  certain  individuals  to  enjoy  salvation  in  prefer^ 
ence  to  others;  that  he  chose  them  before  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  thai 
in  doing  so,  he  acted  according  to  his  sovereign  will,  and  was  not  influenced 
by  the  foresight  of  their  good  qualifications ;  and  that  this  decree  is  immuta* 
ble,  it  being  impossible  that  any  of  the  elect  should  perish. 

•Pi.xxxiiLn.  jr2Tim.^l9.  ♦  John  xiriL  «,  IS, 
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There  is  one  perticnlar  which  i«maiii8  to  be  considered,  namely,  what  is  the 
connexion  between  the  decree  of  election  and  the  mediation  of  Christ.  Had 
God  any  respect  to  it,  in  choosing  some  men  to  salvation  ?  If  he  was  not  infla' 
€nced  by  the  foresight  of  their  faith,  was  he  influenced  by  the  view  of  their 
future  relation  to  the  Saviour  ?  In  other  words,  were  they  predestinated  to  life 
for  his  sake  ?  And  is  this  the  meaning  of  the  Scripture  when  it  says,  that 
they  were  chosen  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  T — To  this  ques- 
tion I  return  an  answer  in  the  negative.  Whatever  is  the  sense  of  the  phrase 
now  quoted,  this  cannot  be  its  meaning.  We  must  explain  one  passage  of 
Scripture  in  consistency  with  another ;  and,  as  we  find  that  the  mission  of  onr 
Saviour  was  theefiect  of  the  love  of  God,  or,  to  use  his  own  words,  that  «*  God 
so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotton  Son,"*  we  conclude  that  his 
mediation  was  not  the  cause,  but  the  consequence  of  election.  The  end  is  first 
in  intention,  and  then  the  means  are  appointed.  The  end  in  this  decree  was  the 
salvation  of  the  elect,  and  the  means  were  the  incarnation,  and  death,  and  inter- 
cession of  our  Lord.  In  the  Divine  mind,  there  is  no  succession  of  thoughts ; 
but  according  to  our  analogical  mode  of  conceiving  its  operations,  the  appoint- 
ment of  certain  persons  to  salvation,  was  prior  to  the  appointment  of  the 
means  by  which  they  should  be  saved.  The  phrase,  chosen  in  Christ,  signi- 
fies, I  apprehend,  that  God  had  a  respect  to  the  mediation  of  his  Son,  not  as 
the  reason  of  their  election,  but  as  the  expedient  by  which  his  purpose  would 
be  executed.  When  he  chose  them,  he  gave  them  to  Christ,  as  he  himself 
speaks.  He  constituted  him  their  Head ;  he  set  him  up  from  everlasting  as 
their  Representative  and  Surety,  by  whom  all  would  be  performed  which  his 
justice  required  as  the  condition  of  their  final  happiness.  Hence,  grace  is 
said  to  have  '^  been  given  them  in  Christ  Jesus,  before  the  worid^ began,* 't  and 
eternal  life  is  called  the  promise  **  which  God  that  cannot  lie,  promised  before 
the  world  began.'*^  In  hoth  passages  there  is  an  obvious  reference  to  Christ, 
to  whom  eternal  liie  and  all  the  blessings  of  grace  were  promised,  as  the  fed- 
eral head  of  the  elect.  But  they  were  first  chosen  and  then  given  to  him, 
agreeably  to  his  own  declaration,  **  Thine  they  were,  and  thou  gavest 
them  me."$ 

Election,  being  the  purpose  which  God  purposed  in  himself,  an  intrinsic  act 
of  the  Divine  mind,  remains  unknown  till  it  be  manifested  in  its  execution. 
No  man  can  read  his  own  name,  or  that  of  another,  in  the  Book  of  Life.  It 
is  a  sealed  book,  which  no  mortal  can  open.  We  are^  assured  that  there  is 
such  a  decree,  by  the  express  testimony  of  Scripture ;  but  of  the  persons  inclu- 
ded in  it,  nothing  is  known  or  can  be  conjectured,  till  evidence  be  exhibited  in 
their  personal  character  and  conduct.  An  jostle  points  out  the  only  meai» 
by  which  this  important  point  can  be  ascertained,  when  he  exhorts  christians 
to  **  give  all  diligence  to  make  their  calling  and  election  sure.*'||  To  make 
sure,  signifies  in  this  place  to  ascertain,  to  render  a  thing  certain  to  the  mind. 
Now,  the  order  of  procedure  is,  first  to  make  our  calling  certain,  or  to  ascex^ 
tain  that  we  have  been  converted  to  God,  and  thus  our  election  will  be  sure,  or 
manifest  to  ourselves.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  reasoning  which  we  employ,  in 
tracing  out  the  cause  by  the  eflect.  The  operation  of  divine  grace  in  the  regen- 
eration of  the  soul,  is  a  proof  that  the  man  in  whom  this  change  is  wrought, 
was  an  object  of  the  divine  favour  from  eternity.  The  love  of  God  is  the 
source  of  all  the  blessings  conferred  upon  believers.  In  particular,  that  opera- 
tion of  his  power,  by  which  they  are  brought  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Gos- 
pel, is  declared  to  be  the  consequence  of  a  prior  purpose  to  save  them. 
•  Whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also  called."  The  evidences  of  regen- 
eration, therefore,  are  evidences  of  election  :  but  there  is  no  other  process  by 
which  the  latter  may  be  proved.     The  Scriptures  give  us  no  information  on 

•  John  ill  16.        t  3  Tiia.  i.  9.         i  Titus  1%.        §  John  xriL  6.        |  2  Peler  L 10. 
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^e  tiibject :  it  cannot  be  known  by  special  revelation,  for  God  makes  no  dis* 
closure  of  such  secrets ;  nor  is  it  to  be  inferred  from  impressions  or  feelings 
of  the  mind,  for  these  are  the  effects  of  fancy,  and  no  wise  man  will  attend  to 
them.  Till  the  decree  bring  forth,  no  created  being  can  tell  what  are  its  con* 
tents.  For  **  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  or  who  hath  been  his 
counsellor?" 

j^s  no  man  can  know  his  election  till  he  believe,  it  is  plain  that  the  decree 
ought  to  have  no  effect  upon  his  conduct  in  reference  to  the  Gospel.  What  is 
unlinown  can  have  no  moral  influence  upon  the  mind,  any  more  than  what  does 
not  exist.  The  rule  of  our  duty  is  the  word  of  Grod.  The  only  subject  into 
which  we  should  inquire,  is  the  declaration  of  hb  will  respecting  us  ;  and  no 
inference,  which  we  may  draw  from  the  doctrine  under  consideration,  will 
justify  us  in  neglecting  our  duty^  God  has  not  told  us  whom  he  has  chosen 
to  salvation;  but  he  has  told  us>  that  all  to  whom  the  Gospel  is  preached 
'should  believe  it,  and  that  every  man  who  does  believe  shall  be  saved.  We 
have  a  law  plain  and  express,  and  a  promise  encouraging  obedience  to  it, 
which,  having  been  made  by  Him  who  is  incapable  of  deceiving  us,  will  cer- 
tainly be  performed.  This  should  satisfy  us,  and  put  an  end  to  our  disputes. 
**  Secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God,  but  things  that  are  reveded  to 
us  and  to  our  children  for  ever.'** 

The  doctrine  of  election  is  attended  with  difficulties ;  but,  if  it  is  delivered 
in  the  Scriptures,  as  1  trust  has  been  proved,  we  are  boand  to  receive  it.  All 
that  we  ought  to  expect  with  regard  to  subjects  so  profound,  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  their  truth ;  it  is  impossible  that,  to  our  limited  faculties,  they  should 
be  made  so  clear  as  to  supersede  all  objections.  The  proper  office  of  faith  is 
to  assent  to  the  doctrines  of  religion  upon  the  Divine  testimony  alone ;  and  its 
strength  is  never  so  fully  displayed,  as  when  it  receives  no  aid  from  sense  or 
reason,  and,  aldiough  both  should  ask  with  an  air  of  scornful  triumph,  How 
can  these  things  be  ?  rests  with  unshaken  confidence  upon  the  word  of  Him 
who  cannot  lie.  Let  us  never  forget  that  it  is  not  reason,  but  revelation,  which 
is  our  guide  in  religion,  and  that,  when  the  latter  speaks,  it  is  the  province  of 
the  former  to  listen  and  acquiesce. 


LECTURE  XXXVI. 

ON  PREDESTINATION. 

Beoree  of  Reprobtdon — ^Proof  that  there  is  sodi  a  Decree    The  Ground  of  it ;  and  wherein  it 
cmiMiti    Pragficil  Utility  of  the  Doctrine  of  Piedeatination — Ohjectiona  to  it 

HAviifo  considered,  in  the  preceding  Lecture,  the  decree  of  election,  I  now 
proceed  to  speak  of  that  of  reprobation.  Our  Church  gives  the  following 
account  of  it :— -*'  The  rest  of  mankind,  God  was  pleased,  according  to  the 
unsearchable  counsel  of  his  own  will,  whereby  he  extendeth  or  withholdeth 
mercy  as  he  pleaseth,  for  the  glory  of  hb  sovereign  power  over  his  creatures, 
to  pass  by,  and  to  ordain  them  to  dishonour  and  wrath  for  their  sin,  to  tlie 
praise  of  his  glorious  justice."!  To  reprobate  is  to  disapprove,  or  to  reject ; 
and  the  term  is  used  to  express  that  act  of  God  by  which,  when  all  mankind 
were  before  the  eye  of  hb  omnbcience,  he  rejected  some,  while  he  chose 
others*  Some  are  dbposed  to  prefer  the  word  preterition,  not  only  because  it 
*  Deut  TTJT.  99.  t  lyeit.  Coq£  c^  m.  ^  7. 
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is  a  sof^r  term,  but  because  they  conceiire  thi^  there  was  no  positive  act  of 
God  in  reference  to  those  who  were  left  in  their  sins,  bat  that  he  merely  passed 
them  by.  His  procedure  towards  them,  they  consider  as  a  simple  negation  of 
the  favour  which  he  extended  to  others.  But,  although  there  is  no  reason  for 
employing  terms  unnecessarily  strong,  upon  a  subject  which  in  itself  is  very 
awful,  and  we  would  not  imitate  those  who  have  chosen  to  express  themselves 
in  the  harshest  and  most  offensive  manner,  as  if  they  had  felt  some  strange 
delight  in  painting  it  with  the  darkest  colours ;  yet  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
suppose  nothing  more  than  a  sort  of  inactive  pretention,  as  there  was  undoubt- 
edly an  act  of  the  will  of  God  with  respect  to  the  reprobate  as  well  as  the 
elect.  When,  out  of  many  objects  which  are  presented  to  him,  a  person  makes 
a  selection,  he  as  positively  rejects  some  as  he  chooses  others.  He  does  not 
pass  by  any  witliout  taking  notice  of  them ;  but,  having  them  all  at  once,  or  in 
succession,  under  his  eye,  he  takes  and  leaves,  for  reasons  which  are  satisfac- 
tory to  himself.  Not  to  choose,  is  a  negative  phrase,  but  it  does  not  imply 
the  absence  of  a  determination  of  the  mind.  It  is  not  to  words,  but  to  things, 
that  we  ought  to  attend }  and  any  man,  who  reflects  upon  the  operation  of  his 
own  mind  in  a  similar  case,  will  perceive  that  the  will  is  exercised  in  passing 
by  one  object,  as  much  as  in  choosing  another.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason* 
therefore,  for  denying,  that  what  is  called  reprobation  was  a  positive  decree  as 
well  as  election,  ^me  distinguish  reprobation  into  negative  and  positive; 
calling  it  negative,  as  it  consists  in  withholding  from  the.objects  of  it  the  favour 
which  is  extended  to  the  elect,  and  positive,  as  it  consists  in  a  purpose  to  per- 
mit them  to  be  hardened  in  sin,  and  to  punish  4hem  for  their  final  unbelief  and 
impenitence. 

Without  dwelling  upon  these  niceties,  let  us  proceed  to  shew,  that  there 
is  such  a  purpose  of  God  as  is  commonly  called  reprobation.  It  appears  from 
what  has  been  already  said,  that  it  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  idea  of  elec- 
tion, so  that,  having  proved  the  one,  we  have  virtually  proved  the  other.  Elec- 
tion and  rejection  are  correlative  terms,  and  men  impose  upon  themselves,  and 
imagine  that  they  conceive  what  it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  when  they  admit 
election  and  deny  reprobation.  When  of  several  objects  some  are  chosen,  the 
rest  are  rejected.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  say  that  nothing  has  been  done  to 
them,  but  that  they  are  left  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  found.  In  one 
sense  this  is  true,  and  in  another  it  is  not  true ;  because,  as  they  might  have 
been  chosen  but  were  not,  there  has  been  an  act  of  the  mind  refusing  to  choose 
them.  The  person  to  whom  they  were  presented  has  said,  *  These  I  will  take, 
and  those  I  will  not  take.'  There  are  many  passages  of  Scripture  in  which 
this  doctrine  is  taught:  we  read  of  some  whose  names  are  '*  not  written,"  and 
who  consequently  are  opposed  to  those  whose  names  are  written,  **  in  the 
book  of  life;"*  who  are  "vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction,"!  who  were 
'*  before  of  old  ordained  to  condemnation,"^  who  ''  stumble  at  the  word,  being 
disobedient,  whereunto  also  they  were  appointed  ;"$  of  persons  whom  God  is 
said  to  hate,  while  others  he  loves. |  Let  any  man  carefully  and  dispassion- 
ately read  the  ninth  and  the  eleventh  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
and  he  will  entertain  no  more  doubt  that  some  are  ordained  to  death,  than  that 
others  are  ordained  to  life.  He  will  see  a  distinction  stated  between  the  chil- 
dren of  the  flesh  and  the  children  of  the  promise,  and  traced  up  to  its  source 
in  the  sovereignty  of  God,  who  will  "  have  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy, 
and  will  have  compassion  on  whom  he  will  have  compassion ;  so  that  it  is  not 
of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  sheweth  mercy. 
For  the  Scripture  saith  unto  Pharaoh,  Even  for  this  same  purpose  have  I  rais- 
ed.thee  up,  that  I  might  shew  my  power  in  thee,  and  that  my  name  might  be 
declared  throughout  all  the  earth.  Therefore  hath  he  mercy  on  whom  he  wOl 
•Rev.xiiLS.         tRoin.iz.28.    .     #  Jode,  4.         §lPetflriL8.         |Md.iS,3. 
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have  mercy,  and  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth."*  He  will  find,  that  some  have 
not  obtained  righteousness  or  salvation,  but  that  others  have  obtained  it :  and 
that  the  former  are  called  **  the  election,"  and  the  latter  **  the  rest,"t  ^  ^^ounh 
the  remainder,  or  those  who  were  \e(t  However  awful  and  revolting  to  our 
feelings  the  doctrine  may  be,  however  liable  to  objections  it  may  seem,  and 
whatever  startling  inferences  our  perverse  reason  may  deduce  from  it,  it  is  im- 
possible, with  any  appearance  of  fairness,  to  deny  that  it  is  delivered  in  the 
Scriptures. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  reason  why  God  passed  over  some  in  his  eternal  de- 
cree, while  he  extended  mercy  to  others,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the 
words  of  our  Lord,  which  were  spoken  in  reference  to  the  execution  of  his 
purpose : — ^'^  Even  so.  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight/'^  It  may 
be  -supposed,  indeed,  that  we  need  not  resolve  the  decree  of  reprobation  into 
the  sovereignty  of  God,  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  it  may  be  found  in  the  moral 
character  of  its  objeotSt  who,  being  considered  as  fallen  and  guilty  creatures, 
may  be  presumed  to  have  been  rejected  on  this  account.  But  although  this 
may  seem  at  first  sight  to  have  been  the  cause  of  their  reprobation,  yet  upon 
eloser  attention  we  shall  see  reason  to  change  our  opinion.  It  is  obvious  that, 
if  they  had  not  been  considered  as  faUeUr  they  would  not  have  been  rejected, 
vnless  we  adopt  the  Supralapsarian  hypothesis,  which  affirms  that  they  were 
viewed  only  as  creatures,  and  that,  by  that  uncontrolled  power  which  may 
'  make  one  vessel  to  dishonour,  and  another  to  honour,  their  appointment  to 
perdition,  for  the  glory  of  Divine  justice,  was  prior  to  the  purpose  to  permit 
them  to  fall.  There  is  something  in  this  system  repugnant  to  our  ideas  of 
the  character  of  God,  whom  it  represents  rather  as  a  despot,  than  the  Father 
of  the  nniveise.  But,  although  their  fall  is  pre-supposed  to  their  reprobation. 
It  will  appear  that  the  former  was  not  the  reason  of  the  latter,  if  we  recollect 
that  those,  who  were  chosen  to  salvation,  were  exactly  in  the  same  situation. 
Both  classes  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  Grod  to  be  guilty,  polluted,  and  worthy 
of  death.  Their  sinfulness,  therefore,  could  not  be  the  reason  of  rejection  in 
the  one  case,  since  it  did  not  cause  rejection  in  the  other.  If  it  yrza  the  reason 
why  some  were  passed  by,  it  would  have  been  a  reason  why  all  should  be 
passed  by.  As,  then,  it  did  not  hinder  the  election  of  some,  it  could  not  be 
the  cause  which  hindered  the  election  of  others.  You  ought  not  to  think  that 
there  is  too  much  refinement  and  subtlety  in  this  reasoning.  If  you  pay  due 
attention  to  the  subject,  you  will  perceive  that,  as  the  moral  state  of  all  was 
the  same,  it  coukl  not  be  the  cause  of  the  difference  in  their  destination.  If 
there  was  sin  in  the  reprobate,  there  .wa?  sin  also  in  the  elect ;  and  we  must 
therefore  resolve  their  opposite  allotment  into  the  wiU  of  God,  who  gives  and 
withholds  his  fevour  according  to  his  pleasure: — *'He  hath  mency  on  whom 
he  will  have  mercy,  and  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth."$ 

In  this  decree  o/  Xj^od,  the  two  following  things  are  to  be  distinctly  consid- 
ered. The  first  is  the  purpose  to  withhold  from  the  objects  of  it  that  grace 
which  he  would  extend  to  the  elect.  He  would  send  his  Son  into  the  world 
to  seek  and  to  save  that,  which  was  lost,  but  he  did  not  intend  him  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  the  re|m>bate ;  for,  to  say  that  he  did,  would  be  to  say  that  he  in- 
tended what  is  not  accomplished,  and  consequently  that  he  is  disappointed. 
He  would  make  his  gospel  be  pieached  to  them,  or  at  least  to  many  of  them ; 
but  he  would  not  accompany  it  with  those  aupematural  influences  which  would 
illuminate  their  minds,  and  change  their  hearts,  and  enable  them  to  yield  the 
obedience  of  fai^.  He  would  lay  restraints  upon  them  by  his  providence,  so 
that  the  wickedness  of  their  hearts  would  not  find  an  opportunity  of  exerting 
itself  in  all  its  activity  and  virulence ;  but  he  would  leave  them  in  all  other 
cases,  to  follow  their  own  inclinations*  Is  there  unrighteousness  with  God  in 
*  Ron. ix.  15^18.  fBMkzi'T.  «M«tt.zi36.  i  Som.iz.18. 
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Ibis  procedare  T  God  forbid.  How  can  there  be  unrighteoiishess  in  denying 
a  favour  (o  which  there  ia  no  claim  ?  There  is  certainly  no  law  by  which  he 
is  bound  to  delirer  his  apostate  creatures  from  guilt  and  its  consequences. 
Having  transgressed,  they  are  amenable  to  his  jusdce ;  and  if  justice. take  its 
course,  who  has  a  right  to  find  fault  ?  God  found  men  in  sin ;  and  in  leaving 
them  there,  he  did  no  wrong,  and  was  chargeable  with  no  oraeky,  if  sin  is-  a 
voluntary  evil,  and  deserves  the  pains  and  penalties  which  are  denounced 
against  it  in  his  word. 

The  second  thing  to  be  considered  is,  the  purpose  to  subject  the  objects  of  ' 
this  decree  to  everlasting  punishment.  They  are  **  appointed  unto  wrath  :"* 
**  Whosoever  was  not  found  written  in  the  book  of  life,  was  cast  into  the  lake 
of  fire."t  Of  this  part  of  the  decree,  we  must  admit  sin  to  be  the  proper 
cause.  It  is  not  the  cause,  as  we  have  seen,  of  their  preterition ;  but  it  is  the 
caui>e  of  their  destination  to  perdition.  As  this  is  an  act  of  God  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  judge  fixing  beforehand  the  punishment  of  the  guilt7,'the  sentence 
must  be  preceded  by  the  consideration  of  their  guiltr  There  can  be  no  will 
in  God  to  punish  any  but  sinners ;  nor  could  the  intention  to  punish  be  just, 
without  a  respect  to  disobedience.  God  does  not  arbitrarily,  or  in  die  exercise 
of  sovereignty,  consign  any  of  his  creatures  to  damnation.  In  a  case  of  this 
nature,  sovereignty  has  no  place ;  it  is  justice  alone  which  decides ;  and  if  there 
were  no  fault,  justice  would  inflict  no  snjQTering.  It  is  for  their  sins  against  the 
law,  if  they  lived  under  it  alone,  or  for  their  sins  also  against  the  gospel,  that 
they  are  doomed  to  destruction. 

I  am  disposed  to  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  Divines  to  the  con- 
trary, whether  this  purpose  is  any  part  of  the  decree  of  reprobation,  which 
propeiiy  consists  in  passing  by  its  objects,  or  rejecting  them.  Hie  dooming 
of  Uiem  to  perdition  seems  to  belong  to  a  different  decree,  especially  as  it  is 
founded  on  a  different  cause.  They  were  appointed  to  wrath  for  their  sins ; 
but  it  was  not  for  dieir  sins,  as  we  have  shewn,  but  in  the  exercise  of  sover- 
eignty, that  they  were  rejected. 

This  is  all  that  I  have  to  say  on  this  part  of  the  subject  I  have  endeavoured 
briefly  to  explain  my  views  of  it,  and  to  prove  that  they  are  agreeable  to  Scrip- 
ture ;  but  we  must  close  this  inquiry  with  the  words  of  the  Apostle :  **  How 
unsearchable  are  his  judjpn^nts,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out  l'*| 

The  doctrine  of  the  Divine  decrees  relative  to  the  final  destination  of  men, 
is  not  a  barren  specillation.  There  are  practical  purposes  to  which  it  may  be 
applied ;  and  in  particular,  it  is  calculated  to  inspire  sentiments  of  reverence 
and  gratitude  towards  God. 

First,  It  exhibits  him  in  the  august  character  of  the  Supreme  Lord  of  the 
universe,  who  doth  according  to  his  will  in  the  army  of  heaven,  and  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  whose  arm  none  can  stay,  saying  to  him,  What 
dost  thou  ?  We  do  not  ascribe  to  him  an  absolute  power  to  consign  his  crea- 
tures to  misery,  without  any  consideration  of  their  guilt,  because  we  do  not 
wish  to  exalt  his  authority  at  the  expense  of  his  goodness  and  justice,  and 
because  such  a  Being  could  never  be  the  oliject  of  our  confidence  and  love.  At 
the  same  time,  we  acknowledge  that  he  does  exercise  a  sovereign  power  over 
his  creatures,  considered  merely  as  his  creatures,  for  he  has  made  some  angels, 
some  men,  and  some  irrational  animals.  But  it  is  to  his  uncontrolled  sway 
over  his  creatures,  as  fallen,  that  the  present  subject  directs  our  attention. 
They  were  all  before  his  eye  in  a  state  of  pollution,  and  under  a  sentence  of 
death.  He  might  do  with  them  what  he  would ;  and  he  has  done  according  to 
his  pleasure.  He  has  not  left  all  under  their  doom,  nor  extended  mercy  to  all ; 
but  has  distinguished  between  objects,  in  which  ^ere  was  no  ground  of  dis- 
*  lTbe«.v.9<    lPetii.8.    Jade4.  t^*^*3(^l^  fRooLzLSa. 
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tinction,  and  said  to  aoiiie»  Yd  shall  Uve,  and  to  others,  Te  shall  die.  His  will 
is  the  law,  and  from  his  sentence  there  ia  no  appeal.  It  is  by  a  view  of  his 
supreme  dominion  that  the  Apostle  silences  the  murmurs  and  complaints  of 
impious  men :  **  O  man,  who  art  thou  that  repliest  against  God  T  Shall  the 
thing  formed  say  to  him  that  formed  it.  Why  hast  thou  made  me  dins  T  Hath 
not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay,  of  the  same  lump  to  make  one  vessel  unto 
honour,  and  another  unto  dishonour?  What  if  God,  willing  to  shew  his 
wrath,  and  to  make  his  power  known,  endured  with  much  long-suffering  the 
vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction.;  and  that  he  might  make  known  the 
riches  of  his  glory  on  the  vessels  of  mercy,  which  he  had  afore  prepared  unto 
glory?"* 

Secondly,  It  affords  an  Hlustration  of  the  exceeding  riches  of  his  grace.  It 
may  be  thought,  indeed,  that  it  rather  represents  him  jbb  severe  and  terrible,  in 
consigning  so  many  of  the  hilman  race  to  perdition ;  but,  although  it  is  acknowl- 
edged that  it  does  so,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  let  us  remember  that  there 
are  two  aspects  under  which  the  subject  may  be  viewed,  and  that  one  of  them 
is  of  the  most  pleasing  and  consoling  nature.  In  the  destination  of  a  portion 
of  the  human  race  to  the  enjoyment  of  everiasting  felicity,  God  appears  in  the 
character  of  the  God  of  love.  It  is  love  of  the  purest  and  most  disinterested 
kind,  as  it  flowed  out  qrantaneousLy  towards  its  objects,  while  there  were,  not 
only  no  qualities  in  them  to  attract  it,  but  every  thing  was  repulsive.  It  strikes 
us  the  more,  because  its  date  is  so  ancient;  because  it  anticipated  the  existence  ai 
its  objects,  and  provided  for  their  relief  as  soon  as  their  necessity  was  foreseen ; 
thus  proving  that  love  is  essential  to  the  Deity  ^  and  that  nothing  is  more  agree- 
able to  him  than  the  exercise  of  benevolence.  As  the  whole  series  of  events 
was  open  to  his  all-seeing  eye,  the  riches  of  his  grace  appear  still  the  more 
wonderfnl,  because  the  communication  of  ^em  to  the  objects  of  his  favour 
could  not  take  place  without  a  sacrifice,  (if  I  may  be  permitted  the  use  of  this 
expression  on  such  an  occasion),  without  a  sacrifice  on.  the  part  oi  God,  which 
nothing  but  infinite  love  could  have  made.  The  incarnation,  the  hnmiliationy 
the  suSerings,  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  were  the  consequences  of  his  pur- 
pose to  bestow  eternal  life  upon  the  unworUiy  objects  of  his  choice*  And 
when  we  add,  that  election  is  but  the  first  step  m  the  dispensation  of  mercy  to 
mankind,  that  it  is  the  first  link  of  a  chain  which  runs  into  eternity,  and  has 
no  end,  may  we  not  say.  How  great  is  the  goodness  which  thou  hast  wrought 
for  ^em  that  fear  thee  ?  '*  Whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also  called ; 
and  whom  he  called,  them  he  also  justified;  and  whom  he  justified,  them  he 
also  glorified*"  t 

Lastly,  It  gives  a  solemn  and  impressive  view  of  his  justice  and  severity. 
We  have  seen  that  sin  was  not  properly  the  cause  of  reprobation,  beeause, 
upon  this  ground,  the  whole  human  race  would  have  been  rejected.  But  sin 
rendered  it  just  in  God  to  pass  by  such  as  he  pleased^  and  to  doom  them  to 
everlasting  misery.  While  we  speak  of  his  sovereignty  in  choosing  some* 
and  leaving  others,  let  us  not  forget  to  think  of  his  justice,  because,  when  it  is 
admitted  as  a  principle  of  his  procedure  in  the  final  allotment  of  the  ungodly, 
some  of  the  objections  which  are  advanced  against  predestination  will  fall  to 
the  ground.  The  rejection  of  so  many  of  the  human  race  is  a  proof  that  Gro4 
is  holy  and  just;  that  sin  is  contrary  to  his  nature,  and  the  object  of  his  ahhotr-i 
rence ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  his  essential  goodness,  which  disposes  him  ta 
promote  the  happiness  of  his  creatures,  he  wiU  not  suffer  it  to  pass  with  impun 
nity.  His  justice  appears  the  more  awful  and  inflexible,  because  it  is  mantn 
fested  at  the  same  time  with  his  love.  Behold  t^e  goodness  and  severity  of 
God;  his  goodness  to  the  chosen,  his  severity  te  the  rejected.  This  is  such 
an  association  as  we  find  in  the  prodamation  of  his  name,  to  which  the  men^ 
•  Bfla.iz.ia— 98^  f  Rom.  viii.  90, 
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tkMi  of  this  terriUe  attribute,  after  tbe  celebratkm  of  lAs  merc^^  in  lairgaage 
atudioiiBlj  varied,  giwes  a  aolemn  close.  **  The  Lord,  llie  Lord  God,  mercifal 
and  graciooa,  long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping 
mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniqui^,  and  transgression  and  sin,  and  Uiat  will 
by  no  means  clear  the  ^lilty.'*  O  !  how  great  is  he  who  sits  upon  the  eternal 
throne  as  the  arbiter  of  life  and  death,  and  pronounces  ^e  dreadful  sentence 
upon  many  (how  many  we  cannot  tell)  to  display  his  power,  and  proclaim  to 
the  universe,  that,  full  as  his  heart  is  of  benevolence  to  his  sentient  creatures, 
the  honour  of  his  own  charact^  and  government  is  dearer  to  him  than  their 
happiness  I.  '*  Who  would  not  fear  thee,  O  Lord,  aMid  glorify  thy  name  ?  for 
thou  only  art  holy.** 

If  the  doctrine  of  predestination  has  a  practical  tendency,  the  question, 
whether  it  should  be  publicly  taught,  admits  of  an  easy  solution.  It  seems 
impossible,  indeed,  to  assign  a  good  reason  for  attempting  to  suppress  any 
truth  which  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures.  If  it  were  useless,  and  still  more, 
if  it  were  dangerous,  Grod  would  not  have  revealed  it.  But,  as  the  subject  is 
so  difficult,  and  lies  so  far  beyond  our  range  of  thought,  it  is  plam  that  it  is  not 
to  be  attempted  by  every  sciolist,  who,  with  a  few  common  notions  of  Theol- 
ogy in  his  head,  may  deem  himself  competent  to  engage  in  the  most  profound 
discussions ;  and  farther,  that  it  calls  for  modesty  uid  diffidence  in  the  best 
informed,  and  for  the  utmost  care,  to  avoid  human  speculations,  and  to  adhere, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  the  language  of  Scripture.  When  we  allow  reason  to 
be  our  guide  in  diese  abstruse  matters,  we  are  not  sure  of  die  way,  and  may 
seem  to  ourselves  to  be  treading  on  the  high  road,  when  we  are  wandering  in 
a  devious  path.  H  may  also  be  safely  laid  down  as  a  ru]e,  that  it  should  not 
be  feequendy  introduced,  because,  aldiough  it  has  a  relation  to  the  faith  and 
practice  of  christians,  there  are  other  subjects  of  which  the  influence  is  more 
immediate  and  extensive,  and  which  ought  therefore  to  occupy  a  more  promi- 
nent place  in  a  course  of  instruction.  I  should  not  entertain  a  favourable  opin- 
ion of  the  wisdom  of  a  minister  who  of^n  declaimed  upon  these  high  myste- 
ries, while  he  might  spend  his  time  more  profitably  to  himself  and  his  hearers, 
in  speaking  of  the  simple  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  by  which  men  live,  and  in 
which  is  the  life  of  their  souls ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  suspect,  that  we  should 
find  him  and  his  followers  more  disdnguished  by  pretensions  to  superior 
knowledge  and  disputatious  zeal,  than  by  humble  faith  and  spirituality  of  mind. 
Attention  should  likewise  be  paid  to  dmes  and  circumstances  in  teaching  this 
doctrine.  None  but  a  thoughtless  zealot  would  bring  it  forward  to  meet  the 
view  of  an  inquirer  into  the  truth  of  our  religion,  and  thus  take  the  direct 
method  to  disgtist  him  at  the  outset :  a  wise  man  would  begin  with  the  elements 
or  first  principles,  and  then  go  on  to  the  higher  branches  of  the  science,  giv- 
ing milk  to  babes,  and  reserving  strong  meat  for  men.  It  would  be  imprudent 
and  cmel  to  obtrude  the  subject  upon  a  person  who  was  depressed  with  a 
sense  of  sin,  and  the  fear  of  never  enjoying  the  favour  of  God :  unless  wd 
wished  to  inerease  his  perplexity,  and  to  drive  him  to  despair,  we  would  have 
icecourse  to  different  topics,  to  die  freeness  of  Divine  grace,  the  infinite  value 
of  the  Saviour's  blood,  and  the  unlimited  offer  of  salvation.  It  would  betray 
great  unskilfulness  in  die  work  of  righteousness,  to  intermix  this  subject  with 
an  exposition  of  the  common  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  when  we  are  speaking 
of  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  to  be  sure  uniformly  to  add,  that 
he  died  only  for  the  elect;  when  we  are  invidng  sinners  to  come  to  him,  not 
to  let  pass  the  opportunity  of  reminding  them,  that  unless  they  are  elected, 
they  never  will  believe ;  when  we  call  upon  men  to  repent,  to  take  care  not  to 
omit,  that  if  they  be  among  the  reprobate,  they  will  not  repent,  as  they  are 
given  up  to  hardness  of  heart.  This  sort  of  preaching,  I  should  consider  as 
injudicious  in  the  highest  degree,  and  as  calculated  to  defeat  the  design  of  the 
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preteher,  if  his  design  were  the  salvation  of  souls.  We  hsre-  no  example  of 
it  in  the  Scriptures,  nor  do  I  think  it  consistent  with  common  sense.  I  con^ 
elude  with  quoting  the  words  of  our  Confession  of  Faith :  **^The  doctrine  of 
this  high  mystery  of  predestination  is  to  be  handled  with  speeial  prudence  and 
care,  that  men,  attenoing  the  will  of  God  revealed  in  his  word>  and  yielding 
obedience  thereunto,  may,  from  the  certainty  of  their  eflfeetud  vocation,  be 
assured  of  their  eternal  election.  So  shall  this  doctrine  afford  matter  of  praise,, 
reverence,  and  admiration  of  God ;  and  of  humility,  diligence,  and  abundant 
consolation,  to  all  that  sincerely  obey  the  gospel."*^ 

I  shall  conclude  by  taking  notice  of  some  of  the  objections  which  are  ad^ 
vanced  against  the  doctrine  of  predestination. 

First,  It  has  been  often  said,  that  it  represents  God  as  a  respecter  of  persons^ 
In  order  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  force  in  this  objection,  it  is  necessary 
to  inquire  what  respect  of  persons  means.  I  suspect  that  this  is  a  point  which 
our  objectors  have  not  been  at  pains  to  settle,  and  that  they  ignorantly  suppose 
the  preference  of  one  to  another  to  be  the  same  with  respect  of  persons,  while 
there  are  not  two  things  in  the  world  more  distinct.  <«  Of  a  tru^,'*  said  Peter 
to  Cornelius,  "I  perceive  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons;  but  in  every 
nation,  he  that  feareth  him,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  with  him.^lr 
From  diese  words  yon  perceive,  that  respect  of  persons  is  the  preferring  of 
on3  man  to  another,  although  both  were  equally  entitled  to  regard,  on  account 
of  some  accidental  circumstance,  as,  for  example,  his  belonging  to  a  particular 
nation.  It  is  to  give  him  the  advantage  above  another,  not  for  the  superiorityof 
faia  worth  or  the  iusti<;e  of  his  claim,  but  for  some  c<nisideration  ahogetner  foreign 
to  the  man  and  his  cause.  Thus  a  judge  is  chargeable  with  respect  of  persons, 
when  he  is  induced  to  pronounce  an  improper  sentence,  either  by  pity  for  a 
poor  man«  or  by  adulation  of  the  rich.  To  this  very  case  the  law  of  Moses 
refers :  **  Ye  shall  do  no  unrighteousness  in  judgment ;  thou  shalt  not  respect 
the  person  of  the  poor,  nor  honour  the  person  of  the  mighty ;  but  in  right- 
eousness shalt  thou  judge  thy  neighbour.*'^  It  has  been  laid  down  by  Divines 
as  a  maxim-,  that  respect  of  persons  has  no  place  in  acts  of  bounty,  in  relation 
to  which  a  man  may  do  as  he  pleases,  but  has  place  in  acts  of  justice,  with  re- 
gard to  which  there  is  an  obligation  upon  him  who  distributes,  to  render  to 
every  one  his  due.  It  is  i^urd,  therefore,  to  call  God  a  respecter  of  persons 
in  predestination,  because,  in  his  eternal  purpose,  he  acted  not  as  a  judge  but  as 
a  sovereign,  as  one  who  owed  nothing  to  his  creatures,  and  was  guided  by  his 
own  views  of  fitness  and  expedience,  without  any  external  consideration.  As 
the  whole  human  race  was  fallen  and  guilty,  there  was  nothing  in  any  of  them 
which  could  influence  him  to  prefer  them  to  others ;  he  was  moved  solely  by 
bis  own  wisdom,  and  cannot  therefore  be  called  a  respecter  of  persons. 

Secondly,  It  is  objected,  that  the  doctrine  of  predestination  supposes  men  to 
be  laid  under  the  necessity  of  sinning,  and  consequently  makes  God  the  author 
of  their  sin.  I  acknowledge  that  this  horrible  inference  seems  to  be  naturally 
deduced  from  the  Supralapsarian  scheme,  which  represents  the  introduction  of 
sin  as  the  appointed  mean  of  executing  the  purpose  of  the  Almighty,  respect- 
ing the  final  doom  of  his  creatures.  -  But  it  does  not  follow  from  our  scheme, 
which  presupposes  sin  as  the  groundwork  of  predestination,  and  makes  the 
act  of  God  towards  the  reprobate  to  be  nothing  more  than  his  purpose  to  leave 
them  in  their  sin,  and  to  withhold  his  grace,  which  he  was  under  no  obligation 
to  communicate.  God  does  not  will  the  sins  of  man,  or  elOTect  them  by  any 
operation  of  his  power ;  he  merely  arranges  his  plan  with  a  view  to  them,  and 
overrules  them  for  his  glory.  I  confess  that  the  statement  may  be  objected  to 
as  not  complete;  that  there  are  still  difiiculties  which  press  upon  us;  that  per- 
plexing questions  may  be  proposed,  and  that  the  answers  which  have  been  re* 
»  West.  Oml  c  iiL  ^  8.  f  Acti  x.  34,  86.  %  Lev.  xix,  16. 
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turned  to  them  hj  gveat  Divines  are  not  so  •atisfactory  in  erery  instance,  as 
those  imagine  who  do  not  think  for  themselves,  and  take  too  mnoh  upon  trust 
The  subject  is  above  our  comprehension.  There  are  two  propositions,  of  the 
truth  of  which  we  are  fully  assured, — that  God  has  preordained  all  things 
which  come' to  pass,  and  that  he  is  not  the  author  of  sin.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  about  either  of  them,  in  the  mind  of  the  man  who  believes  the  Scrip- 
tures. He  may  npt  be  able  to  reconcile  them,  but  this  ought  not  to  weaken 
his  conviction  of  their  truth.  Instead  of  suspecting  the  one  or  the  other,  it 
will  be  wise  in  him  and  in  us  to  suspect  our  own  reasonings  from  them.  We 
are  sure  that  they  harmonize ;  but,  if  our  reasonings  terminate  in  making  them 
appear  contradictory,  we  have  ground  to  call  their  accuracy  in  question.  By 
our  reasonings,  I  meui  our  i^pplication  of  human  ideas  to  ihe  Divine  decrees, 
and  the  inferences  which  we  deduce  from  them. 

Thirdly,  It  is  objected  against  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  that  it  super- 
sedes the  use  of  means.  If  a  man  has  been  elected,  he  shall  be  saved,  although 
he  should  give  himself  no  concern,  and  even  should  live  in  sin :  if  he  has  not 
been  elected,  all  his  efforts  to  obtain  eternal  life  will  prove  unavailing.  But,  of 
all  objections,  this  is  the  silliest,  although  it  is  bropght  forward  with  great  con- 
fidence, and  by  many  is  deemed  very  formidable.  It  is  not  an  objection  at  all 
against  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  predestination,  but  against  a  spurious  kind, 
hatched  in  the  brains  of  ignorance,  or  concocted  by  malignity  to  bring  odium 
upon  the  truth.  The  predestination  to  which  this  objection  would  be  applica- 
ble, is  an  absolute  pre-appointment  of  an  end,  without  any  regard  to  the  means. 
But  such  predestination  cannot  without  impiety  be  attributed  to  God,  because  it 
would  be  disgraceful  to  one  of  his  intelligent  creatures.  Whoever  reasons 
against  this  kind  of  predestination,  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  bring  all  the  argu- 
ments which  he  can  muster  up  to  bear  upon  it,  till  iTe  has  fairiy  driven  it  Off  the 
stage.  He  must  allow  us,  however,  to  tell  him,  that  he  has  given  himself  a 
great  deal  of  unnecessary  labour ;  that  he  has  been  contending  with  a  chimera, 
and  has  gained  an  empty  triumph,  as  our  doctrine  remains  untouched.  The  pre- 
destination which  we  maintain,  is  a  purpose  which  embraices  means  and  ends^ 
fixes  the  means  as  surely  as  the  ends,  and  so  connects  them,  that  without  ihe 
former,  the  latter  cannot  take  place.  If  God  has  elected  some  peraons  to  eter^ 
nal  life,  he  has  chosen  thefn  to  it  through  faith  and  holiness  as  the  means  of 
salvation ;  if  he  has  appointed  other  persons  to  wrath,  his  sentence  is  founded 
on  their  impenitence  and  unbelief.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture ;  and  if 
you  will  still  assert  that  it  rendero  aU  means  unnecessary,  you  may  with  equal 
reason  maintain,  that  a  man  who  has  be^n  assured  that,  by  the  use  of  a  certain 
medicine,  his  life  will  be  prolonged,  may  justly  take  occasion  from  this  assure 
ance  to  neglect  the  medicine,  and,  at  the  same  time,  expect  to  lite.  Paul  was 
assured,  by  a  vision,  of  the  lives  of  all  that  were  in  the  ship  with  him,  but  still 
he  said  to  the  centurion,  **  Except  the  sailors  abide  in  the  ship,  ye  cannot  be 
saved."  And  why  did  he  say  so,  but  because  God  had  determined  that  the 
company  should  be  saved  by  the  skill  and  activity  of  the  sailon  T  The  man 
who  says  that  the  decrees  of  God  supersede. the  use  of  means,  does  not  know 
what  he  is  saying.  The  means  are  an  essential  part  of  the  decree,  and  are  as 
necessary  as  the  end.  I  mean,  that  it  is  not  more  necessary,  that  those  who 
were  chosen  to  life  should  be  saved,  than  it  is,  that  they  should  repent  and  be- 
lieve. You  would  say,  that  the  decree  of  God  had  failed,  if  any  of  the  elect 
should  perish ;  and  I  would  say  with  equal  truth,  that  it  had  foiled,  if  any  of  them 
were  saved  in  a  state  of  carelessness  and  indolence.  The  uselessness  of  means^ 
in  consequence  of  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees,  is  a  topic  of  vulgar  declam- 
ation, which  every  man  who  wishes  to  maintain  tlie  credit  of  his  underetand- 
ing,  should  leave  to  sciolists  and  fools. 

Lastly,  It  is  objected,  that  the  doctrine  of  predestination  la  inconsistent  with 
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lb*  invitation  of  the  gospel ;  for  how  could  God  offer  salvation  to  men,  if  he 
had  excluded  them  from  it  by  an  immutable  decree  ?  and  how  could  he  earn* 
estly  entreat  them  to  believe,  although  he  had  determined  to  withhold  his 
effectual  grace  t  There  is  a  greater  difficulty  here  than  orthodox  Divines 
sometimes  seem  willing  to  acknowledge,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  meet  it, 
is  not  always  satisfactory.  A  distinction  between  the  secret  and  revealed  will 
of  God  must  be  admitted,  and  in  many  instances  is  perfectly  intelligible ;  but 
it  is  net  easy  to  reconcile  them,  when,  in  revelation,  he  declares,  that  he  is  not 
willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  by  his  secret  counsel,  has  left  many  to 
peiish.  He  who  sees  no  difficulty  here,  has  not,  as  he  probably  imagines, 
more  understanding  than  other  men,  but  less.  It  may  be  remarked,  however, 
that  this  objection  does  not  press  upon  the  system  of  absolute  decrees  alone, 
but  meets  every  man,  who  simply  admits  the  Divine  prescience  of  future 
events ;  for  howt  it  may  be  asked,  can  God  in  sincerity  invite,  beseech,  and 
expostulate  with  men,  evidently  with  a  design  to  effect  a  change  of  their  sen- 
timents, although  he  knows  infallibly  before-hand,  that  they  will  never  change  ? 
I  know  what  may  be  said  in  answer  to  the  objection ;  but  I  confess  my  ina- 
bility to  give  complete  satisfaction  to  myself  or  to  you.  Let  us  suspect  our 
own  views  of  the  subject,  rather  than  suspect  the  sincerity  of  God.  Of  the 
latter  we  are  certain ;  it  is  essential  to  his  moral  character,  and  is  the  founda^ 
tion  of  our  faith  in  his  testimony,  and  our  dependence  upon  his  promises. 
We  can  never  be  certain  that  we  understand  the  subject  of  predestination,  so 
well  as  we  understand  that  God  is  sincere.  The  latter  truth,  therefore,  let  us 
hold  fast,  whatever  may  become  of  our  speculations  respecting  the  former. 
Here  we  may  err,  because  the  subject  ia  mysterious ;  but  on  the  other  point, 
we  cannot  be  deceived.  The  gospel  is  preached  to  every  creature.  All  are 
commanded  to  believe,  and  encouraged  by  the  promise  of  salvation.  God 
would  '*  have  all  men  to  be  ^aved,  and  to  come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth.***  If  doubts  respecting  these  comfortable  declarations  of  Seripture 
should  be  suggested  to  us  from  any  quarter,  let  us  repel  them  as  hostile  to  our 
own  peace,  and  subversive  of  religion,  and  say  with  the  Apostle,  **  Yea,  lei 
God  be  true,  but  every  man  a  liar."t 

In  this  and  the  two  preceding  lectures,  I  have  considered  the  Divine 
decrees,  first  generally,  and  then  more  particnlarly,  as  they  relate  to  meh,  and 
Uieir  eternal  state.  The  doctrine  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish  is, 
that  God,  before  the  beginning  of  the  world,  pre-ordained  whatever  comes  to 
pass ;  or  that,  in  the  works  of  creation,  providence,  and  redemption,  he  acts 
aecording  to  a  plan  previously  setded  in  his  own  mind.  To  this  general  view 
of  the  subject  there  can  be  no  objections,  but  as  soon  as  we  proceed  to  the 
application  of  it  to  human  affidrs,  difficulties  present  themselves,  which  we 
are  unaUe  to  solve.  Two  things  are  certain,  that  there  are  Divine  decreeSf 
which  will  be  infallibly  executed,  and  that  man  is  responsibliB  for  his  actions ; 
but  how  to  reconcile  them  is  a  question  which  has  perplexed  thoughtful  men 
in  every  age,  and  to  which  a  satisfactory  answer  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 
In  this  case,  our  duty  is,  not  to  reject  either  of  those  points,  but  to  call  in  the 
assistance  of  faith,  when  reason  fails,  and  to  believe,  that  by  a  mysterious  link» 
God,  as  the  poet  expresses  it, 

« — binding  nature  fitft  in  ikte, 
Left  free  ffia  hwnan  wilL"^ 

It  can  serve  no  great  purpose  to  muster  up  oMections  against  the  infallibility 
of  the  Divine  decrees,  or  the  responsibility  of  man ;  to  listen  to  them  when 
proposed  by  others ;  to  revolve  them  in  our  minds ;  to  perplex  ourselves  with 
attempts  to  answer  them,  and  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  disquieted  and  to  doubt 

•lTiai.lL4.  tBoiii.iiL4.  *  Pope. 
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because  our  endeavours  are  no4  successful.  Althpufh  we  sbould  prove  to  our 
satisfaction,  as  mauy  have  done  to  theirs,  that  the  decrees  of  God  are  not  abso- 
lute, or  that  man  is  not  free,  all  that  we  have  gained  is,  to  confirm  our  minds 
in  the  belief  of  a  falsehood ;  for  both  doctrines  must  be  true,  as  they  are 
expressly  declared  in  the  Scriptures.  To  their  authority  let  us  bow ;  and  by 
their  decision  let  us  regulate  our  thoughts  and  our  conduct.  If  we  still  oppose 
our  reasonings  to  their  dictates,  we  must  take  our  course ;  but  let  us  beware 
lest  we  dispute  ourselves  into  infidelity  or  atheism,  and  seek  a  refuge  from  our 
doubts  in  the  rejection  of  revelation,  because  it  inculcates  truths  which  to  us 
appear  contradictory,  or  in  the  cheerless  conclusion,  that  we  live  in  a  fatherless 
world,  where  chance  bears  sway,  Uutt  man  is  the  phantom  of  an  hour,  the  sport 
of  accident  and  passion,  and  Uiat,  as  he  knows  not  whence  he  came,  so  he 
cannot  tell  whither  he  is  going.  In  opposition  to  this  comfortless  and  impious 
conclusion,  let  us  hold  fast  the  creed  which  is  consonant  to  readon  as  well  as 
to  revelation,  that  the  Supreme  Being  manages  the  affairs  of  the  universe  which 
he  created;  ihat  all  creatures  are  dependent  upon  him,  and  all  events  are  sub- 
ject to  his  control ;  that  while  good  men  obey  him  from  choiee,  the  wrath  and 
wayward  passions  of  ihe  bad  are  subservient  to  lus  design ;  that,  while  hi» 
almighty  power  bends  them  to  his  purpose,  ke  is  a  moral  Governor  and  Judge, 
whose  righteousness  will  be  displayed  in  punishing  transgressors,  evea  finr 
those  actions  which  were  the  means  of  executing  his  own  deqrees* 


LECTURE  XXXVn. 

ON  OlfflA-nON. 

Um  of  CreatioB— EnifeBOM  IhatlSie  Umv«iBe  wm  CTeated--E]iu«ntion  and  Defeooe  of  dw 
Monie  Acooont'— God's  Dettgn  in  creating  Ike  Univene. 

God  works  all  things  according  to  the  cosaneki^  his  will,  or,  in  other  words, 
his  external  operatioiis  are  conlbrmablfi  to  the  plan  which  was  arranged  by  hia 
wisdom  from  eternity.  We  are  thereCiore  naturally  led,  after  having  considered 
his  decrees,  to  speak  of  their  exeeutioa  in  his  works.  Our  attention  shall  bo 
directed,  in  the  first  place,  to  Creation,  in  which  the  execution  of  his  purposes 
commenced. 

In  entering  upon  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  what  is  the  precise 
idea  of  creation,  or  in  what  sense  the  term  is  used,  when  it  is  employed  to 
denote  the  agency  of  God  in  the  production  of  the  universe.  In  this  inquiry, 
we  can  receive  no  assistance  from  the  consideration  of  the  terms  iro  and  *r»(m, 
by  which  it  is  expressed  in  the  Scriptures.  Compound  words  are  significant  in 
themselves,  because  they  are  made  up  of  terms  to  which  a  meaning  has  been 
previously  affixed;  but  simple  words  are  arbitrary  sounds,  which  convey  no 
idea  to  the  hearer  till  he  has  been  informed  of  what  notion  they  are  appointed 
to  be  the  signs.  Now,  we  find  that  the  words  under  consideration  have  several 
acceptations  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  in  particular,  that  the  former  signifies  to 
make  something  out  of  nothing,  to  make  something  out  of  materials  already 
existing  or  to  give  them  a  new  form  and  arrangement,  to  revive  and  re-invigo- 
rate, and,  lastly,  to  effect  a  change  in  the  moral  qualities  of  the  soul,  as  when 
a  new  heart  is  said  to  be  created  within  us.  It  is  evident  that  the  term  is  used 
in  the  first  of  these  senses  in  the  first  chapter  of  Gnosis,  when  Crod  is  said 
to  have  **  created*'  the  heavens  and  the  earth.    The  sub^oqutfOt  verses  of  that 
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chapter  gire  an  aeconnt  of  the  order  in  which  matter  ah^ady  existing  was  dis- 
posed, while,  in  oar  world  the  sea  was  separated  from  the  land,  and  the  earth 
was  clothed  with  herbs,  and  filled  with  inhiabitants ;  and  in  the  higher  regionSf 
the  luminaries  had  their  stations  and  revolutions  assigned  to  them.  The  mani- 
fest design  is,  to  inform  ns  by  what  steps  God  brought  the  mass  of  rude  mat- 
ter into  &at  beautiful  assemblage  of  parts  which  excites  the  admiration  of  every 
beholder.  The  first  verse,  dierefore,  must  be  understood  to  refer  to  the  origin- 
al production  of  matter  by  his  almig^hty  power.  "  In  the  beginning,"  or  at 
the  commencement  of  time,  he  i^ade  out  of  nothing  the  matter  of  which  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  were  composed,  and  upon  which  their  present  form  was 
afterwards  superinduced.  This,  I  think,  is  the  natural  way  of  explaining  the 
words ;  and,  according  to  this  view  of  them,  the  Bible  opens  with  an  ascrip- 
^tm  of  the  act  of  creation  to  God,  in  the  highest,  or  rather,  the  only  proper 
sense  of  the  term. 

There  is  another  passage  which  will  assist  us  in  ascertaining  the  sense  in 
which  God  is  said  to  have  created  the  world.  <*  Through  feith«  we  understand 
that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God ;  so  that  things  which  are 
seen,  were  not  made  of  things  which  do  appear,"*  /*»  t»  ^«r<^iw»r,  r»  fikuro^tuHi 
yymtM.  Now,  remark,  (hat  the  Apostle  would  have  suggested  a  different  idea, 
.had  he  used  the  phrase,  «^ ^•tn^mm-y  for  he  would  have  intimated,  that  visible 
things  were  made  of  things  invisible,  which  might  have  been  supposed  to  sig- 
nify the  dark  original  chaos  of  the  Heathens.  But  the  expression,  m*  «  fi^ 
/ttNir,  imports  something  very  different,  a  denial  that  the  universe  was  formed 
out  of  pre-existing  matter.  In  other  words,  the  worlds,  according  to  the 
Apostle,  were  made  out  of  nothing.  Even  the  chaos  of  the  ancients  was 
invisible  only  because  no  sun,  as  Ovid  says,  gave  light  to  the  world,  and  the 
evening  moon  did  not  then  repair  her  new  horns  $t  it  would  have  been  seen, 
if  there  had  been  a  medium  through  which  it  might  be  perceived.  **  The 
things  that  appear"  are  matter,  which  light  has  rendered  visible,  or  matter 
which  may  be  seen;  and  of  this  matter,  Paul  assures  us  the  worlds  were  not 
framed. 

Different  arguments  have  been  employed  to  prove  that  the  universe  had  a 
beginning,  and,  consequently,  that  it  was  created  by  the  power  of  God.  To 
suppose  the  universe  to  be  eternal,  is  to  suppose  it  to  be  self-existent.  But, 
besides  that  there  is  nothing  in  matter,  which  is  inert,  passive,  divisible,  and 
subject  to  perpetual  change,  to  suggest  the  idea  of  its  self-existenee,  it  should 
be  remembered,  that  whatever  is  self-existent,  is  necessarily  existent.  But  as 
this  necessity  is  the  same  every  where,  it  follows,  upon  the  supposition,  that 
matter  must  have  existed  every  where,  or  must  have  filled  every  portion  of 
space,  and  have  been  infinitely  extended.  But  this  is  absurd,  and  contrary  to 
Act.  There  is  another  consequence  which  is  equally  false,  that,  if  matter  exists 
necessarily,  it  must  exist  either  in  a  state  of  motion  or  in  a  state  of  rest,  as 
necessity  will  determine  every  part  of  it  to  be  in  the  same  state.  It  would  be 
impossible  that,  as  is  actually  the  case,  one  part  of  it  should  be  in  motion  and 
another  at  rest.  The  necessity  of  its  existence  would  extend  to  all  its  modifi- 
cations ;  and,  indeed,  if  we  closely  consider  the  subject,  we  shall  find  that  it 
could  have  no  modifications,  but  Uiat,  under  the  influence  of  necessity  acting 
uniformly  every  where,  it  must  have  presented  every  where  one  uniform  mass. 
How  contrary  this  is  to  the  actual  state  in  which  matter  appears,  we  all  know 
by  observation. 

Another  argument  against  the  eternity  of  the  universe,  is  founded  in  the  nature 

of  time,  which  is  a  scfccession  of  moments.  We  can  conceive  time  to  commence 

at  any  given  period,  and  to  run  on  ad  infinitufn^  or  never  to  come  to  an  end ; 

but  we  cannot  conceive  it  to  be  actually  infinite.    An  infinite  duration  can 

•  Heb.  zi  8.  f  OnL  MetMDOiph.  fib.  L  ▼.  10. 
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never  be  made  up  of  finite  parts ;  because  as  each  of  those  parts  has  an  end, 
die  sum  which  they  compose  must  abo  have  an  end.  As  it  is  impossible  that 
«n  infinite  succession  of  moments  can  be  past,  it  is  impossible,  that  the  uni- 
verse can  have  existed  from  eternity.  Further,  if  matter  has  existed  from 
eternity,  it  must  have  existed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  same  form  which  it  at 
present  sustains,  for  this  is  the  consequence  of  its  necessary  existence.  The 
earth  on  which  we  dwell,  and  the  heavens  above  us,  are  eternal ;  and  the  same 
motions  have  been  incessantly  going  on  in  the  immense  regions  of  space.  ' 
The  earth  has  been  revolving  on  its  own  axis,  and,  as  well  as  the  other  planets, 
has  been  performing  its  circuit  around  the  sun.  Its  revolutions  upon  its  axis 
have  been  infinite ;  and  so  have  been  its  revolutions  in  its  orbit ;  and  so  have 
been  the  revolutions  of  Saturn.  Mark  the  eonseqnencew  We  have  here  three 
infinites,  which  are  made  up  of  unequal  parts ;  an  infinite  made  up  of  the  rev- 
olutions of  Saturn,  the  time  of  which  is  twenty-nine  times  less  than  the  infinite 
made  up  of  the  annual  revolutions  of  the  earUi,  and  many  thousand  times  less 
than  the  infinite  made  up  of  the  diurnal  revolutions  of  the  latter.  Thus  we 
are  landed  in  a  palpable  absurdity,  from  which  we  can  only  escape  by  renounc- 
ing the  untenable  hypothesis  of  the  eternity  of  the  universe,  and  admitting  the 
Scriptural  doctrine  of  its  creation. 

Another  argument  against  the  eternity  of  the  world  is  founded  on  the  recent 
date  of  authentic  history.  If,  indeed,  the  accounts  of  some  nations  were  to  be 
credited,  we  should  believe,  that  our  earth  has  existed  for  many  millions  of 
years ;  but  these  are  the  dreams  of  poets,  or  of  men  of  wild  and  undisciplined 
imaginations,  and  have  been  satisfactorily  proved  to  be  false.  No  credible  his* 
tory  reaches  farther  back  than  the  period  which  Moses  has  assigned  for  the 
creation ;  and  profane  history  has  nothing  to  relate  but  fiaibles  and  rumours  till 
the  age  of  Herodotus^  v^ho  flourished  about  five  hundred  years  before  the 
christian  era.  The  silence  of  history  with  respect  to  any  event  prior  to  the 
time  when  we  suppose  the  world  to  have  been  created,  is  unaccountable,  if  it 
had  existed  for  etemt^,  or  even  for  millions  of  years.  How  does  it  happen 
that  not  a  hint  has  come  down  to  us  of  innumerable  former  generations  ?  Surely, 
the  human  race  must  have  {M^ssessed  letters  and  science  long  before  the  date 
which  we  assign  to  them.  How  have  all  their  monuments  perished  ?  How 
is  it  that  to  us  thousands  and  thousands  of  generations  are  as  if  they  had  never 
been  ?  And  how  is  it  that  civilization  and  learning  can  be  traced  back  only  to 
a  period  which  is  but  as  yesterday,  if  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  had  no 
beginning?  The  want  of  all  records  of  a  higher  date,  the  recent  origin  of 
nations,  and  the  late  invention  of  arts,  all  concur  to  shew,  that  only  a  few  thou- 
sand years  have  elapsed,  since  our  eartfi  and  its  inhabitants  came  into  exie- 
tence.  This  argument  Was  employed  long  ago  by  Lucretius,  a  follower  of 
Epieurus,  who,  although  an  atheist,  maintain^,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
his  master,  that  the  present  system  had  a  beginning,  in  respect  at  least  of 
arrangement  and  form.  If  the  heavens  and  the  earth  are  eternal,  why  have  the 
actions  of  illustrious  men  so  often  sunk  into  oblivion  ?  Why  does  no  record 
remain  to  perpetuate  their  fame  ?  Why  does  history  begin  with  some  facts  of 
comparatively  modem  date  ? 

Cur  flopn^beUom  ThdMnnm  et  ftmera  Trcja, 
Noa  alms  alii  quoqae  res  cednere  poetal  * 

Notwithstanduig  these  arguments,  none  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  not 
even  Lucretius  or  his  master,  had  any  proper  idea  of  the  creation  of  the  uni- 
verse. They  all  believed  the  eternity  of  matter.  Ocellus  Lucanus,  in  his 
treatise  n^  tw  tattoc,  maintains  the  eternity  of  the  universe  by  this  argument, 
that  what  will  have  no  end  had  no  beginning ;  drawing  a  confident  conclusion 
*  Lucret  de  Renun  Nat  Lib.  v.  887. 
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from  a  mere  assumption,  and  taking  for  granted  two  things,  which  any  person 
was  at  liberty  to  deny,  and  for  which  he  conld  not  produce  the  shadow  of 
proof,  that  the  universe  will  last  for  ever,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  beings 
to  last  for  ever  which  had  a  beginning.  It  is  impossible,  he  says,  for  any 
thing  to  be  produced  out  of  nothing,  •a.rtn/Mi  wrmy  or  to  be  resolved  into  noth- 
ing.*  He  does  not  speak  of  a  Being  distinct  from  matter,  by  whom  it  was 
reduced  to  order.  The  doctrine  of  Plato  was,  that  there  were  two  principles 
of  the  universe,  both  self-existent  and  independent,  matter  and  God ;  and  that 
God  wishing  all  things  good,  and  as  far  as  his  power  extends,  noUiing  evi}» 
having  received  matter  in  a  discordant  state,  brought  it  from  disorder  into  order, 
judging  thb  to  be  preferable.  Even .  Socrates  treated  as  fools  and  madmen 
those  who  attempted  to  solve  the  question,  whether  all  things  were  generated 
and  perished,  or  were  eternal  and  indestructible.  Epicurus  admitted,  that  tha 
heavens  and  the  earth  had  a  beginning  in  respect  of  their  present  form,  and,  aa 
we  may  infer  from  his  disciple  Lucretius,  seems  to  have  considered  their 
origin  as  not  very  remote ;  but  he  maintained,  in  common  with  other  philoso* 
phers,  die  eternity  of  the  matter  of  which  they  were  composed.  According  to 
his  fanciful  theory,*  it  existed  in  the  form  ii  atoms,  which  moving  in  the 
immensity  of  space,  met  at  last,  and  formed  that  stupendous  and  beautiM  sys* 
tern,  which  no  man  can  contemplate  without  admiration  and  delight.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this  design,  Epicurus  was  under  the  necessity  of  making  many 
gratuitous  assumptions.  He  supposed  that  his  atoms  were  in  motion,  although 
no  reason  could  be  assigued  why  they  were  once  in  motion,  and  are  now  at 
rest;  that  their  motion  up  or  down,  was  not  perpendicular  but  somewhat 
inclined,  so  that  there  might  be  a  possibility  of  their  meeting ;  and  that,  small 
as  they  were,  they  were  not  of  a  uniform  shape,  but  that  while  some  were 
smooth,  others  were  hooked,  and  so  could  lay  hold  of  their  neighbours,  and 
coalesce  into  a  palpable  body.  Furnished  with  these  postulates,  he  was  ready 
to  show  how  the  universe  was  framed  by  mechanical  causes,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  an  almighty  and  intelligent  Agent.  His  theory  has  been  repelled 
by  heathen  and  christians  writers ;  but  the  ravings  of  wild  speculation  never 
deserved  a  serious  answer.  You  wiU  observe,  that  as  Archimedes  could  not 
move  the  earth,  as  he  promised,  because  he  could  not  find  a  place  on  which  to 
rest  his  lever,  so  without  atoms  Epicurus  could  have  done  nothing.  Like  the 
other  philosophers,  he  conceived  it  impossible  that  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
should  have  been  made,  without  pre-existing  materials. 

It  is,  then,  with  propriety  and  justice,  that  an  Apostle  declares,  that  '*  through 
faith"  we  understand,  that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God.  It  is 
revelation  which  has  informed  us,  that  all  things  had  a  beginning,  and  reason 
assents  to  the  doctrine  as  true,  and  derives  from  its  own  reflexion  new  argu- 
ments to  support  it. 

The  act  of  creation,  which  we  ascribe  to  God,  is  the  production  of  some- 
thing  out  of  nothing.  The  power  by  which  creation  was  effected,  we  may  not 
be  able  to  conceive,  because  it  is  different  from  the  power  which  we  exert,  or 
which  we  have  seen  exerted  by  others.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  operate  upon 
materials  already  existing ;  and  even  here,  the  sphere  of  our  activity  is  very 
limited.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  deny  or  doubt,  that  there  is  such 
power  in  God ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  first  dictates  of  reason,  that  we  ought  not  to 
measure  him  by  our  standard.  As  there  is  nothing  to  limit  the  perfections  of 
the  First  Cause,  we  believe  his  power  to  be  infinite,  by  which  we  mean,  power 
which  can  perform  every  thing  that  does  not  imply  a  contradiction,  or  which 
can  perform  every  thing  possible.  It  is  plain,  I  think,  that  the  production  of 
•omethiuff  out  of  nothing  implies  no  contradiction ;  and  to  say,  dierefore,  that 
God  could  not  create,  in  the  sense  already  explained,  would  be  to  say,  that  his 
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Cwer  was  not  the  gremtett  eonoeiTsble,  thai  he  was  finite  in  one  of  his  attri- 
tes,  and  oonseqnentl  j  finite  in  them  alL 

In  speaking  of  the  creation  of  the  nnirerse,  the  saerecl  historian  adopts  the 
common  and  obfious  diTision  of  it  into  two  parts,  the  earth  and  the  heavens. 
The  eurthy  indeed,  is  hot  a  rery  small  part  of  the  nniyerse,  like  a  drop  to  the 
ocean ;  but,  as  it  is  the  allotted  habitation  of  the  hnman  race,  it  was  worthy  of 
distinct  mention,  and  a  particular  description.  At  first,  it  seems  to  haye  exjstp 
ed  in  a  iuid  form,  without  order  and  beauty,  or  to  hare  been  ooyered  with  water. 
**  The  earth  was  without  form  and  yoid ;  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
deep :  and  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  fiice  of  the  waters.'**  As  the 
wonl  rendered  Spirit,  sifnifies  also  wind,*some  have  supposed,  that  in  this 
place  it  may  be  so  translated;  and  that  Moses  meant  to  inform  us  that  a 
mighty  wind,  called  in  the  Hebrew  idiom,  a  wind  of  Ood,  agitated  the  un- 
wieldy mass.  But  this  view  of  the  passage  is  destitute  of  smy  foundation. 
Wind  is  atr  in  motion ;  but  at  this  period,  it  would  seem  the  atmosphere  did  not 
exist.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  woHl  of  the  second  day,  when  Grod  8aid» 
**  Let  there  be  a  firmament  in  the  midst  of  the  waters ;  and  let  it  divide  the 
waters  from  the  waters.'*t  The  word  r9%  which  is  translated  by  the  Seventy 
PTfiMfiitf,  and  in  dw  Yulg^e^iffrMimerUtmi,  firom  which  our  **  firmament'*  is  de* 
rived,  signifies  an  expanse ;  a  term  which  very  aptly  denotes  the  atmosphere, 
eiqpable  as  it  is  of  being  so  much  expanded  by  heat,  and  extending  to  a  great 
distance  fipom  Uie  surface  of  the  earth.  Besides,  die  office  assigned  to  the 
firmament,  af  dividing  the  waters  from  the  waters,  belongs  to  no  part  of  nature 
which  wt  know,  but  the  atmosphere,  in  which  the  water  exhaled  fipom  the 
earth  and  the  sea  is  suspended,  till<  condensed  by  cold,  it  falls  down  in  dew 
and  rain.  Whatever,  then,  may  have  been  the  operation  to  which  Moses  refers, 
it  was  the  Spirit  of  God  who  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  a  particular  detail  of  the  successive  steps  by 
which  the  earth  was  brought  into  its  present  form.  On  the  first  day,  light  was 
created ;  on  the  second,  Uie  atmosphere  was  formed ;  on  the  third,  the  water 
was  collected  in  the  seas  and  lakes,  and  the  dry  land  appeared,  which  was  iip- 
mediately  clothed  with  grass,  and  herbs,  and  trees ;  on  Uie  fourth,  the  sun,  and 
moon,  and  stars  were  made,  or  became  visible ;  on  the  fifth,  the  waters  and  the 
air  were  replenished  with  inhabitants ;  on  the  sixth,  terrestrial  animals  were 
produced,  and  man,  last  of  all,  appeared  to  have  dominion  over  this  lower 
world. 

I  shall  take  notice  of  only  one  particular  in  this  narrative,  which,  to  those 
who  are  acquainted  widi  the  actual  system  of  the  universe,  may  seem  to  ren- 
der it  incredible.  The  sun  is  the  great  fountain  of  light  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth ;  but,  according  to  Moses,  light  existed  prior  to  the  sun.  The  ob* 
jection  supposes  us  to  luiow  what  we  certainly  do  not  know,  that  light  is  ne^ 
eessarily  dependent  upon  the  sun.  But,  although  it  now  cOmes  to  us  princi- 
pally from  him,  yet  he  is  not  the  only  source  from  which  it  flows.  There  is 
Ught  produced  by  the  ignition  of  combustible  s^ibstances,  light  struck  out  from 
hard  bodies  by  percussion  or  friction,  phosphoric  light,  and  electric  light,  of 
which  we  sometimes  see  a  brilliant  display  in  the  Aurora  Borealis.  As  there 
is  light,  even  at  present,  without  the  sun,  what  difficulty  or  improbability  is 
there  in  conceiving  light  to  have  been  without  him  at  the  beginning  T 

We  cannot  tell  whether  it  now  proceeds  from  his  body  or  from  his  atmos- 
phere ;  and  on  this  subject,  philosophers  are  divided  in  opinion.  We  know 
not,  indeed,  what  light  is,  although  we  are  acquainted  with  its  laws  and  proper- 
ties ;  but  whatever  is  its  nature  and  its  connexion  with  the  sun,  I  would  under- 
stand the  making  of  that  luminary  on  the  fourth  day,  «ot  to  be  the  creation 
of  the  matter  of  which  it  consists,  but  tht  collection  of  light  in  him  as  its  grand 
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repository.  M7  reaion  for  doing  so  is,  that  God  is  ssid  at  first  to  have  created 
the  heaven  as  well  as  the  earth,  and  that  the  six  days  were  employed  merely 
in  arranging  thera  in  their  present  form.  This  view  will  obviate  another  ob- 
jection which  may  occur  to  a  philosophical  mind, — that  the  earth  could  not 
have  occupied  its  proper  place  in  the  system,  if  it  had  been  made  before  the 
son,  by  which  it  is  retained  in  its  orbit.  But,  if  the  law  of  gravitation  had 
then  been  established,  and  the  planetary  movements  had  begun,  the  matter  can 
be  satisfactorily  explained,  by  supposing  that  the  sun  was  created  at  the  same 
time  with  the  earth,  but  that  it  was  not  till  the  fourth  day  that  he  became  a 
luminous  body.  The  influence  which  he  exerts  upon  the  motion  of  the  earth, 
depends  not  upon  his  light,  but  upon  his  sold  mass. 

All  the  other  parts  of  creation  are  comprehended  under  the  name  of  the 
heavens,  which,  in  the  plural  nunber,  signifies  in  the  language  of  the  Jews, 
the  region  where  clouds  and  meteors  are  formed,  or  the  air ;  the  region  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  and  lastly,  the  heaven  of  heavens,  the  habitation  of  the 
blest.  We  have  spoken  of  the  first,  which  properly  belongs  to  the  earth,  in 
our  remarks  upon  the  firmament  or  expanse.  The  sun,  we  have  already  seen, 
is  the  great  source  of  light  to  our  system ;  and  the  moon,  although  probably 
created  as  soon  as  the  earth,  is  said  to  have  been  made  on  the  fourth  day,  be- 
cause then  only  it  became  visible  by  reflecting  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Under 
the  denomination  of  the  stars  are  included  not  only  those  luminaries,  which 
are  properly  caUed  so,  but  the  planets  also  which  belong  to  our  system.  Our 
Bibles  give  us  no  farther  account  of  them,  than  that  they  were  appointed  for 
signs  and  for  seasons;  and  any  additional  information  respecting  them,  is 
founded  on  observation  and  reasoning.  The  discoveries  of  modem  science 
make  no  part  of  Theology  >  but  they  are  worthy  of  attention,  because  they 
exalt  our  ideas  of  the  might  and  beneficence  of  our  Creator.  As  the  planets 
are  removed  from  us  by  many  millions  of  miles,  they  could  not  be  visible  un- 
less their  magnitude  was  great  How  much  greater  is  the  magnitude  of  the 
fixed  stars,  the  distance  of  which  from  the  earth  is  such,  that  it  seems  but  a 
step  to  the  utmost  planet  which  revolves  around  the  sun !  It  is  natural  to  ask, 
for  what  purpose  they  were  placed  in  the  heavens  T  It  was  not  surely  to  five 
li^t  to  the  earth ;  for  all  their  light  is  of  little  account,  and  more  would  be 
furnished  by  a  single  additional  satellite  of  a  size  far  less  than  the  moon.  It  is 
not  to  mark  the  revolution  of  the  year,  and  the  progress  of  the  seaisons ;  for 
this  is  ascertained  by  the  motion  of  the  sun,  and  the  changes  which  take  place 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Shall  we  then  suppose  that  they  were  created  in 
vain  ?  Shall  we  suppose  that  a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom,  who  made  the  little  ball 
which  we  inhabit  for  great  purposes,  and  made  that  star  which  we  call  the  sun,  to 
give  it  light,  has  lavished  his  power  in  the  production  of  thousands  and  millions 
of  suns  for  no  assignable  end  ?  Why  are  such  vast  bodies  so  situated  as  to  appear 
to  us  only  as  points  T  Was  their  surpassing  splendour,  which  attracts,  indeed,  the 
eye  of  a  spectator  upon  earth,  but  darts  upon  it  only  a  faint  and  ineffectual  ray,  be- 
bestowed  to  be  wasted  on  the  barren  fields  of  ether?  We  cannot  for  a  moment 
admit  a  conclusion  which  seems  to  charge  the  Lord  of  nature  with  folly,  and  is  at 
variance  with  the  proofs  of  intelligence  and  design  which  are  so  amply  supplied 
by  his  other  works.  The  opinion,  that  around  those  suns  planets  revolve,  the 
Inhabitants  of  which  rejoice  in  their  light,  and  are  cheered  by  their  influences,  is 
something  more  than  a  flight  of  fancy.  It  rests  upon  strong  grounds  of  belief ;  and 
while  it  vindicates  the  wisdom  of  God  in  replenishing  with  so  many  bodies 
the  wide  regions  of  space  which  would  be  otherwise  useless,  it  fills  us  with 
admiration  of  his  inexhaustible  goodness,  which  has  diffused  life  and  happi- 
ness far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye,  and  the  more  extended  range  of  imagin- 
ation. It  may  be  mentioned  as  a  corroboration  of  this  theory,  that  in  the  hea- 
venly bodies  which  lie  nearer  us,  we  observe  certain  phenomena,  which  indi- 
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oate  that  they  are  destined  for  some  other  purpose  than  to  gire  light  to  the 
earth.  The  surface  of  the  moon,  like  that  of  our  glohe,  is  diversified  by  hills 
and  vallies,  which  we  cannot  conceive  to  be  of  any  use,  if  the  moon  is  a  soli- 
tude. In  three  of  the  planets,  we  observe  a  provision  similar  to  what  is  made 
for  us,  to  alleviate  the  darkness  of  the  night,  in  the  satellites  which  move  around 
them,  in  different  times,  and  at  different  distances.  Why  are  they  accompanied 
with  moons,  if  there  are  no  inhabitants  to  whom  their  light  would  be  grateful 
m  the  absence  of  the  sun  ?  To  us  they  can  be  of  no  use,  because  they  are 
invisible  to  the  unassisted  eye.  There  is  another  wonderful  fact,  from  which, 
however,  we  cannot  reason  so  certainly,  the  ring  of  Saturn,  because  we  are 
unacquainted  wiUi  its  use ;  but  we  may  be  confident  that  it  was  not  placed 
there  in  vain.  If  it  was  intended  for  ornament,  there  must  be  some  spectators 
nearer  than  the  inhabitants  of  this  globe,  to  vhom  it  was  unknown  till  modem 
times,  and  of  whom  scarcely  one  in  a  hundred  thousand  has  ever  seen  it,  and 
then  very  impeifectly  through  a  telescope :  if  it  was  intended  for  accommoda- 
tion, it  was  the  accommodation  not  of  the  planet  itself,  which  no  more  needed 
this  appendage  than  Jupiter  or  Mars,  but  of  the  beings  who  reside  upon  its 
surface.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  as  .the  fixed  stars  are 
luminous  bodies  of  an  immense  size,  or  in  other  words,  suns,  they  are  sur^ 
rounded,  like  our  sun,  with  planets,  which  are  not  deserts,  but  the  seats  of 
life,  and  activity,  and  enjoyment.  Thus,  the  universe  opens  upon  us  in  all  its 
magnificence  and  extent;  and  lifting  up  our  thoughts  to  Him,  at  whose  fiat  it 
arose  out  of  nothing,  we  feel  ourselves  constrained  to  express  our  admiration 
and  praise  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmis't,  <<  How  manifold,  O  Lord,  are  thy 
works  !  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  adl;  the  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches." 

The  heavens  signify,  in  the  last  place,  the  regipn  of  peace,  and  purity,  and 
joy,  where  God  manifests  himself  in  all  his  glory  to  his  perfect  creatures.  It 
must  be  a  place,  because  human  bodies  at  present  dwell  in  it,  and  it  is  the  des- 
tined abode  of  the  just  after  the  resurrection ;  and  it  must  therefore,  have  been 
created.  We  can  say  little  more  about  it ;  but  we  may  bestow  a  few  words  in 
passing,  upon  its  original  inhabitants,  the  angels,  although  no  mention  is  made 
of  them  in  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation.  We  know  that  they  are  crea- 
tures, who,  as  an  Apostle  informs  us,. were  called  into  existence  by  our 
Saviour,  who  created  things  visible  and  invisible,  probably  at  that  time  when 
the  heavens  were  made,  with  all  their  host.  We  are  told,  that  when  God  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  earth,  <'  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  the  sons  of 
God  shouted  for  joy."  •  They  are  pure  spirits,  although  they  have  occasion- 
ally assumed  a  visible  form.  They  were  created  in  a  state  of  holiness  and 
felicity,  from  which  some  of  them  fell  through  pride,  and  have  been  cast  down 
into  darkness,  where  they  are  "  reserved  in  chains  unto  the  judgment  of  the 
great  day."t  They  excel  in  wisdom  and  strength,  are  possessed  of  know- 
ledge far  superior  to  that  of  man,  and  of  power  which  his  mightiest  efforts 
could  not  resist.  They  are  employed  by  God  in  the  affairs  of  his  govern- 
ment. They  execute  judgments  upon  the  wicked,  and  minister  to  them  who 
are  the  heirs  of  salvation.  Although  vre  do  not  see  them,  yet  they  are  well 
known  to  us  by  means  of  the  Scriptures,  which  make  frequent  mention  of 
them,  and  give  a  detail  of  their  offices  and  operations.  But  I  shall  not  enlarge 
upon  this  subject  at  present:  it  is  sufficient  to  have  referred  to  angels  as  a  part, 
and  a  distinguished  part  of  the  creation. 

Our  next  inquiry  relates  to  the  time  when  the  world  was  created.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrew  chronology,  as  ascertained  by  Archbishop  Usher,  the  creation 
took  place  four  thousand  and  four  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ ;  but  accord- 
ing to  the  Septuagint,  nearly  six  thousand  years.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
which  of  these  computations  should  be  preferred.  The  original,  when  all  the 
*  Job  zzzviiL  7.  f  Jude  d. 
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copies  agree,  is  surely  higher  authority  than  a  translation.  With  me,  the  au- 
thority of  the  version  would  go  but  a  short  way ;  and  I  cannot  conceive  for 
what  reason  son^e  learned  men  are  disposed  to  pay  such  deference  to  it  in  this 
and  in  other  matters,  as  it  is  full  of  mistakes  and  blunders,  and  is  probably  the 
most  inaccurate  of  all  translations.  But,  here  we  are  encountered  by  the  pre- 
tended discoveries  of  modem,  science ;  and  the  observations  which  have  been 
made  upon  the  structure  of  the  earth,  are  supposed  to  contradict  the  Mosaic 
accounC  by  proving  that  it  must  have  been  created  at  a  more  distant  period,  if 
it  was  created  at  all ;  and  that  it  must  have  undergone  many  revolutions  prior 
to  what  we  call  the  beginning.  Some  reject  the  account  of  Moses  entirely ; 
and  others  conceive  that  it  tells  us,  not  of  the  original  creation  of  the  earth,  but 
of  the  changes  which  took  place  upon  it  after  some  terrible  convulsion*  Thus, 
according  to  the- words  of  a  celebtated  poet,—* 

<*  Some  drill  and  bore 
The  solid  earth,  and  from  the  strata  there 
Extract  a  register,  by  which  we  kam' 
That  He  who  made  it,  and  revealed  ha  date 
To  Moses,  was  mistaken  in  iti  age."* 

This  is  manifestly  a  subject  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties ;  and  geology, 
as  sometimes  conducted,  is  a  monument  of  human  presumption,  which  would 
be  truly  ridiculous  were  it  not  offensive  by  its  impiety.  **  Where  wast  thou," 
«aid  the  Almighty  to  Job,  **  when  I  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth  ?  Declare, 
if  thou  hast  understanding."t  Our  philosophers  do  not  pretend  to  have  been 
present  when  the  earth  was  founded ;  but  they  profess  to  shew  us  how  it  was 
made,  and  that  a  much  longer  period  was  necessary  to  form  its  rocks  and  its 
strata,  than  the  Scriptures  asMgn.  Thus  puny  mortab  with  a  spark  of  intel- 
lect, and  a  moment  for  observation,  during  which  they  take  a  hasty  glance  of 
a  few  superficial  appearances,  deem  themselves  authorised  to  give  the  lie  to 
Him  who  made  and  fashioned  them,  and  every  thing  which  they  see.  It  hap- 
pens, however,  that  forsaking  the  only  safe  guide  in  such  hidi  speculations, 
and  following  Uie  faint  and  deceitful  light  of  reason,  they  wander  in  the  mazes 
of  error  and  uncertainty.  Their  theories  are  different ;  what  one  builds  up, 
another  destroys ;  and  amidst  the  conflict  of  opinions,  all  equally  false,  the 
narrative  of  Moses  stands  unmoved,  like  the  rock  amidst  the  waves,  resting  on 
the  solid  basis  of  aU  the  proofs  by  which  the  genuineness  and  inspiration  of 
his  writings  are  demonstrated.  **  From  the  endless  discordance  in  the  opin- 
ions of  philosophers  on  this,  point,"  says  a  learned  Professor;  **from  the 
manifest  inadequacy  of  the  data  we  are  at  present  in  possession  of;  and  from 
the  physical  impossibilities  which  must  forever  be  a  bar  to  any  thing  more 
than  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  eartli*s  structure, — it  is  preposterous  to 
suppose,  that  that  high  decree  of  moral  evidence  on  which  the  credibility  of 
Scripture  rests,  can  with  any  justice  be  weakened  by  our  interpretation  of 
phenomena,  the  connexion  of  which  among  themselves  even,  we  certainly  are 
at  present,  and  probably  ever  shall  be,  incapable  of  explaining.'* 

The  vanity  of  the  reasoning  of  modem  geologists,  may  be  made  manifest, 
and  the  basis  of  their  theories  overturned,  in  a  very  easy  way.  They  talk  of 
primitive  formations,  and  ascribe  the  origin  of  rocks  to  precipitation  and  crys- 
tallization. Looking  at  a  piece  of  granite  from  the  mountains,  they  point  out 
the  characters  of  aqueous  or  igneous  fusion,  and  say  that  it  was  formed  by 
the  agency  of  Water  or  fire,  carried  on  through  a  long  process,  which  it 
required  ages  to  complete.  It  is  not  denied  that  the  substance  might  have 
been  produced  by  the  laws  of  chemistry,  but  is  it  certain  that  it  was  so  pro- 
duced T  Those  laws  are  at  present  operating  throughout  our  world ;  but,  if  it 
was  not  eternal,  they  must  have  had  a  commencement.  Why  may  we  not 
•Cowpei'sTadt,B.III,  f  Job  zzxtlii  4. 
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suppose  that  their  Author  tntteipated  their  operation,  and  immediately  created 
•ubttances  of  such  a  texture  or  compoaitioayaa  would  have  resulted  from  them 
in  the  natural  order  ?  Why  may  we  not  auppoae,  that  he  ma^  rocks  at  first 
such  as  they  would  have  been  made  by  precipitati<m  and  crystallization  t  No 
geologist  can  deny  that  the  thing  was  possiUe,  unless  he  be  an  Atheist,  and 
Uien  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  him  or  his  theory ;  and  if  it  was  possiUe, 
his  argument  fros  primitive  formations  against  the  comparatively  modem  date 
of  the  earth,  vanishes  into  smoke*  We  say  that,  although  certain  substances 
might  have  been  produced  by  secondary  causes,  God  could  and  did  produce 
them  at  once.  That  there  was  a  first  man,  will  be  denied  by  none  but  an 
Atheist.  Now,  if  we  were  in  possession  of  one  of  his  bones,  we  should  find 
that  in  all  respects  it  resembled  the  bones  of  his  po^rity ;  and  reasoning  aceor* 
ding  to  our  geologists,  we  should  conclude  tkat  at  first  its  fibres  were  soft,  that 
they  gradually  became  cartilage,  and  last  of  all  acquired  the  hardness  of  their 
perfect  state.  But  we  should  reason  falsely,  becmise  that  bone  was  made  solid 
and  firm  in  a  moment.  If  we  saw  one  of  the  first  trees,  we  should  perceive 
no  difference  between  it  and  a  tree  of  more  recent  date.  On  being  cut  across, 
it  would  exhibit  the  same  folds  or  circles,  indicating  the  growth  of  successive 
years,  and  increasing  in  hardness  as  they  were  nearer  to  the  centre.  The  theo- 
ry of  the  geologist  would  justify  us  in  maintaining  that  it  had  cnriginally  sprung 
irom  a  seed,  and  required  many  years  to  bring  it  to  maturity ;  while  the  fact 
would  be,  that  it  was  the  woriL  of  an  instant  In  both  cases,  we  have  all  the 
apparent  effects  of  the  processes  of  ossification  and  lignification,  while  it  is 
certain  that  the  processes  never  took  place.  We  have  therefore  demonstration 
of  the  authority  of  a  rule  which  has  been  laid  down,  and  effectnidly  destroys 
all  the  reologi<^  systems  which  represent  secoad  caases  as  immediatdy  con- 
cerned m  the  formation  of  our  earth.  It  is  this,  that  sensible  phenomena  can- 
not alone  determine  the  mode  of  formation.  We  have  no  occasion  to  convert 
each  of  Moses'  days  into  thousands  of  years,  and  to  conceive  the  chaos  as 
an  immense  laboratory,  from  which,  after  &e  operations  of  ages,  the  earth 
same  forth  as  we  now  see  it  •  There  was  a  power  adequate  to  create  it  at 
once,  which  formed  ^e  primeval  rocks  without  the  aid  of  fire  or  water,  as  it 
made  perfect  bones,  and  perfect  trees,  independently  of  the  second  causes,  by 
which  they  are  at  present  produced. 

God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  about  four  thousand  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  materials  were  produced  out  of  nothing  in  an  instant; 
but  it  is  related,  that  six  days  were  employed  in  arranging  them  in  their  pres- 
ent form.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  these  were  not  natural  days,  but  periods 
of  an  indefinite  length ;  because  they  think  that  the  world  must  have  been 
created  at  an  eailier  date  than  Moses  has  assigned  to  it,  and  ages  were  neces- 
sary to  give  rise  to  those  ^pearances  which  are  observed  in  its  structure. 
But,  besides  i&at  this  opiuion  is  objectionable  on  the  ground,  that  it  puts  a 
meaning  upon  the  word  day,  although  it  is  distinctly  defined  by  the  evening 
and  the  morning,  which  it  bears  no  where  else  in  simple  narrative,  it  remains 
to  be  proved  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  such  interpretation.  Although  the 
Mosaic  account  gives  no  philosophical  explanation  of  materia]  phenomena,  yet 
it  informs  us  that  the  eaith  was  at  first  in  a  state  of  fluidity,  and  that  it  was 
covered  with  water  again  more  or  less,  for  a  year  at  the  deluge,  when  it  under- 
went a  terrible  convulsion,  perhaps  by  the  operation  of  internal  fire,  of  the 
existence  of  which  we  have  proofs  in  so  many  volcanoes.  The  crust  of  the 
earth  seems  to  have  been  then  entirely  shattered,  when  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep  were  broken  up.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  the  changes 
which  must  have  been  produced  in  its  structure  6y  this  awful  catastrophe,  and 
the  irresistible  action  of  such  an  immense  body  of  water  as  submerged  the 
whole  globe.     If  we  cannot  answer  particularly  all  the  objections  of  geolo- 
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gtstflt  neither  em  ihej  satUfaetorily  shew  that  the  appearances,  npon  which 
Siey  found  their  theories,  were  not  caused  by  that  event,  and  by  the  state  in 
which  the  earth  existed  before  it  was  brought  into  its  present  form.  We  may, 
therefore,  understand  the  words  of  Moses  literally,  when  he  says,  that  in  six 
days  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  As  he  could  have  perfected  them 
at  once,  we  cannot  conceive  any  reason  why  he  proceeded  by  degrees,  but 
that  he  might  exhibit  his  power  and  his  wisdom  more  distinctly  to  us,  who 
should  1)0  ^terwards  informed  of  the  process ;  and  that  he  might  confirm,  by 
his  own  example,  the  command  to  work  on  six  days,  and  rest  on  the  seventh. 
There  is  a  question  which  is  more  curious  than  useful,  and  which,  like 
some  other  questions  which  have  been  proposed,  does  not  admit  of  a  satisfac- 
tory answer— -respecting  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  world  was  created. 
On  this  point,  men,  as  we  might  have  expected,  have  been  divided  in  opinion ; 
but  many  have  imagined  that  it  was  created  in  autumn,  because  then  the  civil 

J  ear  of  the  Jews  commenced,  as  well  as  their  Sabbatical  year,  and  the  year  of 
ubilee ;  and  chiefly  because  autumn  is  the  season  when  the  fimite  are  ripe, 
and  consequently  provision  was  ready  for  the  use  of  man,  and  other  animals. 
I  do  not  tUnk  that  there  is  any  force  in  either  of  these  reasons ;  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  latter,  it  is  obvious,  that  it  leaves  the  matter  as  unsettled  as  before* 
because  autumn  is  a  local  term,  which  varies  in  its  application  to  different 
countries,  according  to  their  geographical  situation.  Even  npon  our  side  of 
the  Equator,  harvest  is  beginning  in  some  countries  when  the  seed-time  is 
scarcely  over  in  others ;  and  hence,  unless  we  know  the  place  of  paradise,  to 
say  that  the  worid  was  created  in  autumn,  gives  no  information  at  all  with  res- 
pect to  the  time  when  it  was  made. 

Whether  God  ceased  to  create  when  he  had  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
is  another  question  which  we  are  not  competent  to  answer.  We  cannot, 
without  presumption,  affirm  or  deny  that  he  has  since  exerted  his  creating 
energy  in  other  portions  of  space.  It  is  certain  that,  although  he  is  said  to 
have  **  rested**  on  the  seventh  day,  he  was  not  fatigued,  nor  were  his  resour- 
ces exhausted :  **The  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  enrth  fainted  not,  neither  is 
weary."  Nothing  more  is  implied  in  that  expression,  than  that  he  produced 
no  new  species  of  creatures,  and  effected  no  new  'arrangement  in  the  visible 
nniverse,  or  at  least,  on  our  earth.  In  strict  language,  the  act  of  creation  was 
confined  to  the  first  day,  when  the  matter,  of  which  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
are  composed,  was  produced.  The  work  of  the  following  days  consisted  in 
separating  it  into  its  component  parts,  assigning  to  each  of  them  its  place  and 
office,  and  combining  them  into  a  harmonious  whole.  The  subsequent  pro- 
duction of  vegetables  and  animals  is  not  properly  a  creation,  but  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  matter  already  existing;  which,  however,  required  the  same  Almighty 
power  that  at  first  brought  matter  out  of  nothing.  It  must  be  granted,  at  the 
same  time,  that  God  continues  to  exert  his  creating  power  in  producing  the 
living  principle  in  animals,  and,  in  particular,  the  soul  of  men ;  which,  being 
a  spiritual  substance  distinct  from  the  body,  derives  its  existence  immediately 
from  the  will  of  the  Almighty. 

Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished,  and  all  their  host  The 
magnificent  fabric  was  erected  to  be  a  monument  of  the  power,  and  wisdom, 
and  goodness  of  its  Maker.  His  glory  shines  in  every  part  of  it ;  but  it  would 
have  shined  in  vain,  if  there  had  been  no  creature  to  contemplate  it  with  an 
eye  of  intelligence,  and  celebrate  the  praises  of  the  Divine  Architect.  Man, 
therefore,  ^as  introduced  into  the  habitation  which  had  been  prepared  for 
him, — a  b^ing  of  a  higher  order  tlian  those  which  were  already  made,  endow- 
ed with  an  understanding  to  know  his  Creator,  and  with  moral  powers  to  \m 
employed  in  his  service. 

Vol.  I.— 49  2  H 
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If  it  is  inquired,  what  was  God's  design  in  the  creation  of  the  nniyerse  ?  we 
must  answer,  that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  his  other  works,  his  ultimate  end 
was  his  glory.  God  hath  made  all  things  for  himself.  Of  him,  and  through 
him,  and  to  him,  are  all  things.  In  the  things  which  he  has  made,  his  power, 
and  wisdom,  and  goodness  are  displayed.  When  we  say  that  he  made  all 
things  for  himself,  as  it  is  evident  diat  we  do  not  mean  that  they  were  neces- 
sary to  him,  or  that  he  derives  any  benefit  from  them,  so  it  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood that  his  purpose  was  to  make  a  naked  manifestation  of  his  excellences, 
to  be  looked  at,  and  admired  by  his  creatures.  We  cannot,  consistently  with 
the  greatness  and  dignity  of  his  character,  conceive  this  to  be  an  object  wor- 
thy of  him,  and  sufficient  to  have  induced  him  to  exert  his  Almighty  energy  in 
the  production  of  external  things.  We  should  thus  separate  his  interests  from 
those  of  his  creatures,  and  convert  the  act  of  creation  into  an  exhibition,  and 
men  into  mere  spectators  of  its  magnificent  scenery.  The  Maker  of  the  uni- 
verse is  the  Parent  of  its  living  inhabitants,  and  particularly  of  those  who  were 
endowed  with  intelligence ;  and  in  giving  them  existence,  was  influenced  by 
the  principle  of  benevolence.  WhUe  oUier  perfeetions  are  revealed  in  the 
fabric  of  creation,  we  must  refer  its  origin  to  the  goodness  of  the  Deity,  who, 
enjoying  infinite  happiness  in  himself,  was  willing  to  diffuse  happiness  around 
him.  It  may  be  objected  that,  if  this  was  his  design,  it  has  been  frustrated  by 
the  introduction  of  sin,  with  its  consequence,  misery.  But,  besides  that  still 
even  in  our  world  there  is  a  copious,  I  had  almost  said,  a  profuse  distribution 
of  tiie  riches  of  his  liberality,  the  remedial  scheme  of  redemption,  which  is 
intended  to  restore  the  happiness  forfeited  by  sin,  seems  to  confirm  our  idea 
of  the  diffusion  of  happiness  being  the  design  of  creation;  and  it  should  far- 
ther be  considered  that,  as  the  universe  fills  the  unknown  regions  of  space, 
and,  we  have  reason  to  believe^  is  peopled  with  innumerable  sentient  beings, 
what  has  happened  in  our  diminutive  planet,  and  among  the  celestial  spirits, 
may  be  a  deduction  from  the  general  good  not  greater  than  that  of  a  unit  from 
millions.  By  what  motive  can  we  conceive  Him,  who  is  independent  and 
selfnsufficient,  to  have  been  influenced  to  scatter  through  the  mighty  void  suns 
and  worlds,  teeming  with  life,  but  that  he  mi^t  contemplate  the  spectade, 
which  must  be  pleasing  to  his  benevolent  nature,  of  countless  myriads  rejoin 
ing  in  his  bounty,  blesrod  by  the  emanations  of  his.  lovOi  and  renoering  to  him 
the  willing  tribute  of  gratitude  and  praisej 
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ON  ANGELS. 


Eziitenoe  of  Angel*— Date  of  flieir  Creatioii— Their  Nature— Divided  into  two 

Characteristici  of  Good  Angela— Their  Offioea  in  the  a&ira  of  Providence ;  and,  in  partico- 
kur,  their  Miniatiy  to  the  Saints— Are  fliera  Guardian  Angebl 

In  my  last  Lecture,  in  speaking  of  the  heavens,  I  slightly  adverted  to  the 
Angels  as  the  inhabitants  of  that  ^orious  region  of  the  universe,  in  which  God 
manifests  himself  in  the  full  splendour  of  his  perfections.  The  history  of  this 
higher  order  of  creatures,  is  of  too  much  importance  to  be  dismissed  with  an 
occasional  notice,  and  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  us,  as  our  affairs  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  agency  of  Ansels,  whether  they  have  retained  their  integ- 
nty,  or  have  apostatized  from  God,  and  become  corrupt  and  malignant. 
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I  begin  with  the  common  observation,  that  the  word  Angel  is  a  name,  not  of 
nature,  but  of  office.  It  signifies  literally  a  messenger,  or  a  person  sent.  This 
is  the  primary  meaning  of  «»i^o<  in  Greek,  and-|ie7Din  Hebrew,  whether  it  is 
used  in  reference  to  human  beings,  or  to  invisible  agents.  It  seems  on  one 
occasion  at  least,  to  denote  persons  invested  with  authority  over  others,  and 
the  Angels  of  the  seven  churches  are  probably  their  bishops  or  presidents. 

That  there  are  such  beings  as  those  whom  we  call  Angels,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term,  it  might  seem  impossible  for  any  person  to  deny  who 
had  read  the  Scriptures,  and  considered  them  as  worthy  of  credit.  Yet  Luke 
informs  us,  that  the  Sadducees  said  that  there  was  no  resurrection,  neither 
Angel  nor  Spirit.*  It  has  caused  no  small  surprise,  that  while  they  acknow- 
ledged the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews,  they  should  have  ven* 
tured  to  controvert  a  fact  so  explicidy  asserted  in  them ;  and  curiosity  has 
been  excited  to  discover  by  what  reasoning,  or  what  pretexts,  they  justified 
their  unbelief.  It  has  been  supposed  that  they  explained  all  the  passages  in 
which  Angels  are  mentioned,  in  a  figurative  sense ;  or  that  they  understood 
them  to  be  temporary  appearances,  caused  by  the  power  of  God,  which  van- 
ished as  soon  as  the  purpose  intended  by  them  was  aecomplished.  It  is  prob- 
able that  Justin  Martyr  refers  to  the  Sadducees,  when  he  says,  in  his  dialogue 
with  Trypho  the  Jew,  that  some  said  that  God,  when  he  pleases,  makes  his 
power  come  forth,  and  again  draws  it  back  to  himself,  and  that  in  this  mannei 
he  made  Angels.  According  to  this  opinion,  they  were  not  real  and  permar 
nent  substances,  but  spectres  which,  after  a  short  time,  dissolved  into  air,  or 
disappeared  like  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  There  have  been  modems  who 
coincided  with  the  Sadducees  in  denying  the  existence  of  Angels,  and  affirmed 
that  good  Angels  signify  good  thoughts,  and  bad  Angels  sinful  thoughts.  The 
opinion  of  at  least  some  Unitarians  respeoting  the  former  is,  that  they  are 
manifestations  of  Divine  power ;  the  idea  of  such  beings  as  devils  is  generally, 
if  not  universally,  exploded  by  them ;  and  in  the  usiral  manner,  the  language 
of  Scripture  is  wrested  to  favour  this  hypothesis.  It  is  not,  surely,  necessary 
that  we  should  enter  upon  a  formal  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  either  the 
ancient  or  the  modem  Sadducees.  There  would  be  no  end  of  disputation,  if 
every  thing  which  might  be  said  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  reason* 
were  deemed  worthy  of  a  serious  answer.  We  feel  no  disposition  to  contend 
with  a  fool,  who  denies  that  the  sun  is  shining  at  mid-day.  If  we  can  believe 
our  own  eyes  when  we  peruse  the  sacred  pages,  and  trust  that  we  understand 
the  meaning  of  words,  we  can  entertain  no  more  doubt  of  the  existence  of 
Angels  than  of  that  of  man ;  and  if  some  choose  to  spend  their  time  in  elabo- 
rate attempts  to  prove,  that  what  is,  is  not,  we  may  leave  them  to  amuse 
themselves  as  they  please. 

To  the  question.  When  were  Angels  created  T  we  can  return  only  a  general 
answer.  Moses  has  not  made  mention  of  them^  unless,  with  some,  we  sup- 
pose them  to  be  included  in  the  hosts  of  heaven ;  but  these  seem  rather  to 
signify  the  celestial  luminaries,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  Different  reasons 
have  been  assiffned  for  this  omission,  of  which  I  know  not  whether  any  is  satis- 
factory, as,  indeed,  is  not  to  be  expected,  when  men  attempt  to  point  out  the 
motives  of  a  writer  who  lived  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago,  and  partic- 
ularly of  a  writer  who  was  guided  in  the  composition  of  his  works  by  the 
Spirit  of  inspiration.  We  have  no  reason,  however,  to  think  that  the  creation 
of  Angels  preceded  the  time  to  which  Moses  refers  in  the  first  chapter  of  Gen- 
esis. A  prior  date  was  assigned  by  many  of  the  ancients,  and  some  modems 
have  concurred  with  them ;  but  it  is  a  mere  conjecture,  and  seems  to  be  at 
variance  with  the  general  language  of  Scripture,  which  represents  the  creation 
of  the  visible  universe  as  preceded  by  eternity,  when  the  Almighty  existed 
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alone.  To  affinn  that  Angels  were  created  before  the  earth,  and  the  beaTena 
atretched  oyer  it,  destroys  the  argument  for  &e  eternity  of  onr  Saviour,  which 
the  Apostle  draws  from  these  words  of  the  Psalmist  as  addressed  to  him, 
<*  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  and  the 
heavens  are  the  work  of  thine  hands  ;''*  and  that  priority  to  the  visible  crea- 
tion is  equivalent  to  eternity,  is  evident  from  the  ninetieth  Psalm,  which  is 
intitled,  A  Prayer  of  Moses,  the  man  of  God : — •'  Before  the  mountains  were 
brought  forth,  or  ever  thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  worid,  even  from 
everbsting  to  everlasting,  thou  art  God."  t  The  sacred  historian  does  certainly 
teach,  that  the  heavens  were  created  at  the  same  time  with  the  earth ;  and 
although  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  heaven  of  heavens,  there 
is  ground  to  believe  that  that  was  the  date  of  their  existence.  On  what  day 
they  were  created,  is  a  question  of  mere  curiosity.  The  following  words  have 
been  understood  to  signify  that  they  were  created  on  the  first  day.  **  Wh«» 
wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  T  declare,  if  thou  hast  under- 
standing ;^-when  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy.'*{  It  appears  that  they  were  present  when  this  mighty 
fabric  was  reared,  and  celebrated  the  praises  of  the  Divine  Architect;  and  far- 
ther it  is  to  no  purpose  to  inquire. 

Angels  are  spiritual  beings.  As  such  they  are  represented  in  a  passage  of 
the  Psalms,  which  is  quoted  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  *'  Who  maketh 
his  angels  spirits,  and  his  ministers  a  flame  of  fire."  $  A  modern  critic  has 
translated  it  thus:  "  Who  maketh  the  winds  his  messengers,  and  flaming  fire 
his  ministers,"  in  contradiction  to  the  known  usage  of  the  Greek  language, 
which,  by  prefixing  the  article  to  the  noun  ^07^^^>  cleariy  marks  them  out  as 
the  subject  of  discourse,  and  wmfAMrm.  as  the  property  or  quality  affinned  of 
them.  Angels  are  spirits;  and  no  better  definition,  although  it  is  of  the  nega- 
tive kind,  can  he  given  of  a  spirit  than  that  of  our  Saviour,  who  said  to  his 
terrified  disciples,  **  Handle  me  and  see;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  booes 
as  ye  see  me  hai«."  |  It  is  vain  for  us  to  inquire  into  the  essence  of  a  sphit. 
It  eludes  our  search;  but  not  more  dian  does  the  essence  of  body,  of  which  we 
know  only  the  properties.  Nothing  is  more  foolish,  and  I  may  say  unintelli- 
gible, than  the  definition  of  some  philosophers,  that  the  essence  of  spirit  con- 
sists in  thought.  They  might  with  equal  propriety  say,  that  &e  essence  of 
matter  is  colour,  taste,  or  extension.  But  as  every  person,  whom  false  philo- 
sophy has  not  deprived  of  common  sense,  perceives  that  colour  supposes  some- 
thing coloured,  and  extension  something  extended,  so,  it  is  equally  evident  that 
thought  implies  a  thinking  substance.  A  materialist,  who  supposes  thought  to 
be  the  effect  of  the  organization  and  motions  of  matter,  may  allege  that  he  is  una- 
ble to  conceive  the  existence  of  a  pure  spirit;  but,  for  the  same  reason,  he  must 
believe  the  Divine  essence  to  be  materid;  and  it  is  but  a  step  from  thence  to 
atheism,  or  the  belief  that  the  Deity  is  merely  the  unknown  cause  of  attraction 
and  gravitation,  and  the  other  laws  and  affections  of  body.  To  us  who  are  con- 
vinced, by  reason  and  revelation,  that  there  is  an  immaterial  principle  in  man, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  admitting  an  order  of  ineotporeal  beings,  who  inhabit  the 
higher  regions  of  the  universe.  It  is  no  objection  to  the  spirituality  of  their  es- 
sence, that  they  are,  and  must  be  understood  to  be,  in  a  particular  place.  Local- 
ity is  the  necessary  attribute  of  a  creature:  it  has  an  iM,  as  the  Schoolmen  speak; 
if  it  is  here,  it  is  not  there.  We,  indeed,  are  accustomed  to  think  of  place  only  in 
relation  to  body,  because  we  are  corporeal  beings,  and  perceive  objects  and  re- 
lations by  means  of  our  senses.  But  reason  teUs  us  that  spirits  also  must  have 
a  place,  although  it  can  give  us  no  assistance  in  conceiving  how  they  are  in  it 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  fact  familiar  to  us  which  confirms  this  dictate  of 

•  Heh.  L  10,  and  Pt.  di.  25.  f  P«.  zc  3.  ^  Job  xxzYiii.  4, 7. 
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leason,  and  we  find  it  in  ourselves;  for  if  we  have  souls  as  well  as  bodies,  they 
are  confined  to  a  place,  as  our  experience  assures  us.  Our  thoughts  may  wan- 
der to  the  most  distant  regions,  and  pass  in  a  moment  from  heaven  to  earth, 
but  we  ourselves  remain  in  a  particular  spot.  Nor  is  it  any  objection  to  th& 
spirituality  of  Angels,  that  they  have  often  appeared,  and  performed  such  ao 
iions  as  we  perform  by  means  of  our  bodies.  We  read  also  of  appearances 
of  God,  but  do  not  infer  from  them  that  he  has  corporeal  members.  In  all 
such  cases,  a  body  was  formed  by  the  power  of  God,  that  his  ministers  might 
be  seen,  and  might  hold  intercourse  with  men ;  and  when  it  had  served  its  pur- 
pose, it  was  no  doubt  laid  aside. 

Angels  are  immortal  spirits;  as  we  may  infer  from  those  words  of  our  Lord> 
in  which  he  announces  the  future  condition  of  the  righteous :  **  Neither  can 
they  die  any  more :  for  they  are  like,"  or  rather  equal  to,  *'  the  Angels,"  * 
i^ayy^^M.  It  may  be  supposed,  that  their  immortality  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  their  immateriality.  Not  consisting  of  parts,  they  are  not  liable  to  be  dis- 
solved. But  the  proper  ground  is  the  will  of  God,  upon  which  the  continu- 
ance either  of  matter  or  of  spirit  depends;  and  this  will  be  more  evident,  if  we 
reflect,  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  nothing  but  the  permanent  agency  of  the 
Creator  in  a  determinate  manner;  that  it  is  his  power  which  sustains  the  uni- 
verse, and  prevents  it  from  returning  to  nothing;  and  that  conservation,  as  we 
formerly  ^owed,  is  not  improperly  called  a  continual  creation.  The  human 
body  does  not  die  by  crumbling  into  pieces,  but  by  causes  which  put  a  stop  to 
the  motions  upon  which  life  depends.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  is  previously 
wasted  by  disease,  and  its  vital  parts  are  consumed ;  but  often  it  falls  in  full 
vigour,  and  without  any  preparatory  process.  There  is  an  inaccuracy  and  a 
fabe  statement  in  representing  death  as  owing  to  the  divisibility  of  matter,  as 
is  always  done  when  the  indivisibility  of  spirit  is  assigned  as  the  cause  of  its 
immortality.  The  dissolution  of  the  body  is  not  the  cause,  but  the  conse* 
quence  of  death.  Had  Adam  been  obedient  to  the  voice  of  his  Maker,  his 
body  would  have  been  immortal  as  well  as  his  soul;  and  although  the  future 
bodies  of  the  saints,  however  highly  refined,  will  still  be  material,  yet,  we  have 
heard,  that  they  will  be  **  equsi  to  the  Angels."  It  is  not,  therefore,  the 
spiritual  essence  of  the  latter  which  accounts  for  their  immortality,  but  the 
will  of  God.  He  willed  that  they  should  never  die,  even  although  they  should 
be  guilty  of  sin;  but  in  this  respect  they  have  no  pre-eminence  above  tfie  souls 
of  men,  which  are  not  injured  by  the  stroke  of  death,  but  merely  separated 
from  that  portion  of  matter,  which  they  had  animated  for  a  time,  and  are  des- 
tined to  animate  again. 

The  following  observations  relate  exclusively  to  good  Angels;  and  I  shall  re- 
serve what  I  have  to  say  concerning  the  Angels  of  darkness  to  another  occasion. 

First,  They  are  intelligent  creatures,  and  are  endowed  with  a  high  degree  of 
knowledge  and  wisdom.  That  this  was  the  belief  of  the  Jews,  is  evident 
from  the  words  of  the  woman  of  Tekoa^  to  David:  '*  As  an  Angel  of  God,  so 
is  my  Lord  the  King,  to  discern  good  and  bad."  And  again  she  says,  <*My  Lord 
is  wise  according  to  the  wisdom  of  an  Angel  of  God,  to  know  all  things  that 
are  in  the  earth."  t  She  expressed,  no  doubt,  the  common  belief  of  her 
country  respecting  Angels:  and  although  in  itself  it  is  not  decisive,  yet  we  are 
led  to  assent  to  it  by  a  consideration  of  the  case.  They  are  confessedly  crea- 
tures of  a  higher  order  than  men;  they  enjoy  opportunities  of  discovery  which 
we  do  not  possess;  and  they  are  free  from  tiiose  impediments  to  which  we  are 
subjected  by  our  connection  with  the  body,  which  limits  our  range  of  observa- 
tion, and  lays  us  under  the  necessity  of  receiving  knowledge  by  the  medium 
of  the  senses.  A  degree  of  knowledge  was  originally  communicated  to  them 
proportionable  to  the  superiority  of  their  nature  and  rank,  by  which  they  were 
*  Luk«  X9C  30.  f  2' Sun.  ziv.  17,  SO* 
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qualified  for  the  serrice  of  their  Maker.  It  has  since  been  angmented  by  ob- 
servation and  experience,  and  by  immediate  revelations;  and,  it  may  be  presu- 
med, will  go  on  progressively  for  ever.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  highest 
attainments  of  men,  when  compared  with  theirs,  are  like  those  of  children;  that 
subjects  which  we  grasp  after  a  tedious  and  painful  investigation,  are  perceived 
by  them  at  a  glance;  that  many  things,  which  to  us  are  mysteries,  to  them  are 
plain;  and  as  they  are  represented  as  inquiring  into  redemption,*  and  learning 
wisdom  by  the  Church,  t — not,  you  will  observe,  from  its  lessons,  but  from 
the  Divine  dispensations  towardis  it,— that  wonderfol  scheme  presents  itself  to 
them  with  a  glory,  of  which  the  most  enlightened  saint  upon  earth  can  form 
only  a  faint  conception.  Still,  however,  it  miist  be  considered,  that  their  know- 
ledge is  limited,  and  on  this  ground,  we  have  stated  it  to  be  progressive.  They 
coiUd  not  know  all  things,  u^ess  they  were  equal  to  God;  they  do  not  know 
the  secrets  of  the  heart,  which  are  open  only  to  his  eye.  We  might  indulge 
in  curious  speculations  concerning  the  mode  in  which  they  acquire  knowledge, 
and  hold  communication  with  one  another;  but  we  could  not  arrive  at  any  thing 
satisfactory.  Our  own  spirits  being  united  to  a  body,  and  perceiving  extern^ 
things  by  the  senses,  we  can  form  no  idea  of  the  operations  of  a  pure  spirit, 
nor  understand  how  itis  made  sensible  of  the  existence,  and  qualities,  and  mo- 
tions of  matter  and  material  beings. 

Secondly,  They  are  holy  beings.  Such  they  must  have  been  when  they 
came  from  the  hand  -of  God,  pure  like  the  ray  of  light  when  it  issues  from  thie 
sun ;  and  such,  many  of  them  have  continued,  although  others  have  fallen  into 
sin.  Hence  they  are  called  the  holy  Angels,:^  «nd  the  ministers  of  God  who 
do  his  will ;  §  and  they  are  exhibited  as  patterns  to  us  in  the  prayer  which 
Christ  taught  his  disciples :  *'  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven." 
They  have  now  existed  during  almost  six  thousand  years;  but  not  in  one 
instance  have  they  done  any  thing  which  was  displeasing  to  God,  nor  has  a 
single  sinful  thought  arisen  in  their  minds.  They  were  once  tempied;  but 
they  indignantly  resisted  the  solicitation  of  counsel  and  example ;  they  have 
witnessed  many  a  foul  display  of  human  and  angelical  depravity,  but  have. not 
received  the  slightest  moral  taint.  Their  constant  emplojrment  is  to  praise 
God  and  to  serve  him ;  and  his  commands  are  always  listened  to  and  cheer- 
fully obeyed.  Their  piety  is  manifested  in  their  reverence  and  humility ;  and 
the  holiness  of  the  Divine  nature  is  contemplated  by  them  with  reverence  and 
delight.  They  cover  their  faces  with  their  wings,  and  cry,  "  Holy,  Holy, 
Holy  is  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts ;  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory.'l  It  is 
on  this  account,  that  although  they  are  benevolent  beings,  they  feel  no  reluc- 
tance to  execute  the  judgments  of  God  upon  his  enemies ;  and  they  will  per- 
form, with  pleasure,  the  final  office  of  this  Jrind,  by  gathering  *'  out  of  his 
kingdom  all  things  that  offend,  and  them  which  do  iniquity,"  and  casting 
*•  them  into  a  furnace  of  fire."f 

Thirdly,  They  are  beings  of  great  activity  and  strength.  We  connect  activity 
with  the  idea  of  a  spirit,  especially  a  spirit  not  encumbered  with  material 
organs.  That  of  the  Angels  is  represented  by  the  description  of  them  as  crear 
tures  who  have  wings  and  fly.  It  is  manifestly  figurative,  because  they  are 
pure  spirits ;  but  it  is  intended  to  express  the  speed  with  which  they  execute 
their  commissions,  as  of  all  visible  creatures,  those  move  with  the  greatest 
velocity  which  have  wings.  A  created  spirit  must  exist  in  some  definite  por- 
tion of  space,  and  its  motion  must  consist  in  its  removal  from  one  place  to 
another ;  but  what  is  the  motion  of  a  spirit  we  cannot  tell.  It  is  swifter  no 
doubt  than  that  of  bodies ;  and  there  is  a  passage  in  Scripture,  which  shews 
how  rapidly  they  can  transport  themselves  from  heaven  to  earth.     As  soon  as 

•  1  Pet  L  12.  f  Eph.  ill  10.  i  Matt  xxv.  81,  Ac 
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Daniel  began  his  supplication  recorded  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  his  Book,  tite 
command  was  given,  and  the  Angel  Gabriel,  being  caused  to  fly  swiftly, 
touched  him  while  he  was  yet  praying  about  the  time  of  the  evening  oblation. 
**Thinkest  thou,"  said  our  Lord  to  Peter,  '*that  I  cannot  now  pray  to  my 
Father,  and  he  shall  presently  give  me  more  than  twelve  legions  of  Angels  ?"* 
In  strength  they  are  said  to  excel,t  and  in  Scripture  they  are  called  mighty 
Angels4  We  connect  our  idea  of  strength  with  that  of  bodily  organs,  as  the 
instruments  by  which  it  is  exerted ;  but  we  should  reflect  that  the  seat  of 
strength  is  in  the  mind.  It  is  the  mind  which  moves  the  members  of  the  body, 
and  puts  forth  its  energies  by  them.  All  that  we  know  is,  that  when  the  soul 
wills,  the  body  moves ;  we  see  the  effect,  and  know  the  cause,  but  the  rela- 
tion between  Uiem  we  cannot  explain ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  if 
such  had  been  the  will  of  God,  our  soul  might  have  acted  with  equal  power 
upon  any  other  piece  of  matter,  either  constantly  or  occasionally.  The  rela- 
tion between  soul  and  body,  in  consequence  of  which  they  influence  each 
other.  Is  unquestionably  an  arbitrary  constitution.  We  can  therefore  feel  no 
difficulty  in  conceiving  spirits  without  bodies,  to  be  endowed  by  the  Creator 
with  power  to  act  upon  matter  in  general,  just  as  our  souls  have  power  to  act 
upon  our  bodies ;  and  the  modus  is  not  more  inconceivable  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other,  or  rather  is  equally  inexplicable  in  both.  We  know,  that 
Angels  are  possessed  of  this  power,  for  they  are  represented  in  Scripture  as 
-defending  the  bodies  of  some,  and  inflicting  plagues  upon  those  of  others ;  and 
as  performing  stupendous  works,  which  far  exceed  human  ability.  But  there 
are  limits  to  their  power  as  well  as  to  ours.  We  must  not  attribute  to  them  the 
power  of  working  real  miracles,  or  suspending  the  laws  of  nature,  for  this  is 
the  province  of  Omnipotence.  They  cannot  call  back  the  separated  spirit 
from  the  invisible  world,  and  raise  the  corrupted  body  from  the  ground  :  It  is 
**  God  who  quickeneth  the  dead,  and  calleth  those  things  which  be  not  as 
though  they  were."§ 

L^Uy,  They  are  happy  beings.  The  recollection  of  the  past  creates  no 
uneasiness,  and  the  prospect  of  the  future  awakens  no  fear  or  anxiety.  They 
have  always  served  God  with  fidelity,  and  they  will  always  enjoy  his  love. 
Their  usual  residence  is  heaven,  the  region  of  bliss ;  but  their  felicity  is  not 
impaired  by  their  visits  to  the  earth.  There  they  behold  many  an  oflensive 
scene,  which  must  excite  JBtrong  disapprobation ;  but  no  disquieting  emotion  is 
felt.  They  have  acts  of  vengeance  to  perform ;  but,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
they  detest  sin,  and  glow  with  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  perform,  therefore, 
with  pleasure  any  service  which  will  redound  to  his  honour.  **  In  heaven,  the 
Angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.'*  D  They 
enjoy  the  beatific  vision,  and  must,  therefore,  be  happy ;  but  let  us  not  think 
that  they  are  deprived  of  it  when  they  are  senl  on  errands  to  other  parts  of  the 
universe.     God  is  still  near  to  them,  and  they  retain  a  full  sense  of  his  love. 

We  know  little  concerning  the  external  economy  of  those  glorious  spirits ; 
but  from  some  passages  in  Scripture  it  has  been  inferred  that  there  are  differ^ 
ent  ranks  and  degrees  among  them.  The  Platonic  philosophers  divided  their 
genii  or  demons  into  three  orders,  the  supra-celestial,  the  celestial,  and  sub- 
celestial.  The  same  number  of  orders  has  been  assigned  by  the  Jews ;  and  a 
similar  division  has  been  adopted  by  some  christian  writers.  Among  these 
the  chief  place  belongs  to  Dionysius,  the  Areopagite,  or  rather  to  the  person 
who  assumed  his  name  and,  under  its  authority,  gave  to  the  world  his  reve- 
ries respecting  the  heavenly  hierarchy.  According  to  him,  there  are  three 
classes,  the  supreme,  the  middle,  and  the  last:  the  supreme  comprehending 
cherubim,  seraphim,  and  thrones ;  the  middle  comprehending  dominions,  vir- 
tues, and  powers ;  and  the  last  comprehending  principalities,  archangels,  and 
*Msttxxri.69.      tPi.<mSO.      |3Tbfl«.i.7.      ^  Rom.  It.  17.      iMattxriiLlO. 
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aogels.  Each  of  these  elaMes  is  sabdiyided  into  three,  so  that  upon  the  whole, 
there  are  nine  orders.  This  is  a  baseless  fabric  of  fancy,  which  could  obtaia 
credit  only  among  those,  who,  believing  the  author  to  be  the  real  Dionysius, 
were  persuaded  that  he  had  derived  his  knowledge  from  immediate  revelation, 
or  from  the  mouths  of  the  Apostles. 

Whoever  was  the  author  of  these  pretended  discoveries,  he  was  unqnes- 
tionably  chargeable  with  intruding  into  things  not  seen.  We  cannot  safely 
proceed  a  single  step  farther  than  the  Scriptures  lead  us.  All  that  we  lean 
from  them,  is  the  different  names  which  are  given  to  the  spirits  of  light  ^^ 
cherubim,  seraphim,  thrones,  dominions,  principalities,  and  powers,  angels, 
and  archangel  in  the  singular  number,  for  I  do  not  find  that  it  ever  occurs  in 
the  plural.  But  we  cannot  tell  what  is-  the  ground  of  these  names ;  whether 
they  are  expressive  of  a  difierence  of  rank,  or  of  office,  or  originate  in  some 
other  cause ;  or  why  it  is  tha.t  one  is  called  a  cherub,  and  another  a  seraph. 
The  different  names,  thrones,  dominions,  principalities,  and  powers,  may  be 
used  simply  to  denote  the  dignity  and  power  of  angeli<»I  beings,  as  they  are 
expressive  of  the  highest  degrees  of  honour  and  authority  among  men.  It  has 
been  a  subject  of  dispute,  whether  the  title  Archangel  is  descriptive  of  a  crea- 
ted Angel,  or  is  a  designation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  prince  or 
ruler  of  principalities  and  powers.  By  many,  he  is  supposed  to  be  meant  in 
the  book  of  Revelation,*  when  Michael  and  his  Angels  are  said  to  have  fought 
against  the  dragon  and  his  Angels ;  and  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  where  it  is  said, 
**  At  that  time  shall  Michael  stand  up,  the  great  prince  which  standeth  for  the 
children  of  thy  people."t  In  the  epistle  of  Jude,  Michael  is  called  the  Arch- 
angel :  *'  Yet  Michael  the  Archangel,  when  contending  with  the  devil,  he 
disputed  about  the  body  of  Moses,  durst  not  bring  against  him  a  railing  accu- 
sation, but  said.  The  Lord  rebuke  thee."|  But  this  passage  has  been  consid- 
ered as  unfavourable  to  the  h3rpothesis,  that  the  Archangel  was  the  Son  of  God, 
because  it  represents  him,  long  prior  to  his  incarnation  and  humiliation,  as 
under  the  authority  of  law,  and  abstaining  fkom  opprobrious  language  from 
reverence  for  God.  The  Archangel  seems  to  be  plainly  distinguished  irom  our 
Saviour  in  the  following  words,  '*  The  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven 
with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  Archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God  ;"$ 
for  if  the  voice  of  the  Archangel  means  the  voice  of  Christ  himself,  we  can  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  be  spoken  of  as  the  voice  of  a  different  being. 
Besides,  in  the  t^th.  chapter  of  Daniel,  Michael,  who  is  elsewhere  called  the 
Archangel,  is  said  to  be  **  one  of  the  chief  princes  ;"|  a  title  which  could  not 
with  propriety  be  given  to  our  Lord,  who  is  not  one  of  the  Angels,  but  above 
them  all,  the  head  of  all  principality  and  power.  The  phrase  **  one  of  the 
chief  princes,"  if  there  is  a  reference  to  Angels,  as  the  name  Michael  implies, 
would  lead  us  to  think  that  thera  are  seversd  chiefs  or  leaders  of  the  army  of 
heaven;  and  consequently,  that  there  is  a  subordination  established  among 
them,  although  the  details  are  unknown.  It  is  remaikable,  however,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  that  Archangel  is  always  used  in  the  singular  number.  We 
must  leave  the  question  undecided,  and  may  be  content  to  remain  in  uncer- 
tainty, as  it  is  not  an  article  of  faith. 

God  employs  Angels  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  providence ;  not, 
however,  because  he  stands  in  need  of  their  assistance,  but  for  reasons  with 
which  we  are  not  fully  acquainted.  This  was  represented  to  Jacob  in  a 
dream,  when  he  saw  *'  a  ladder  set  up  on  the  earth,  and  the  top  of  it  reaching 
to  heaven ;  and  behold  the  Angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  upon  it."f 
This  representation  justifies  the  saying  of  our  great  epic  poet,  that 

•  Rev.  xiL  7.  t  Dwl  xiL  1.  ♦  Jude  9, 
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wMiBiQiif  of  ipintiial  larastefM  walk  die  6tf(h 
Unfleen,  both  wbeo  we  wake,  and  when  we  de^"* 

We  do  not  suppose  that  by  them  the  great  laws  of  nature  were  established, 
and  are  upheld ;  for  in  these  we  acknowledge  the  immediate  agency  of  Al- 
mighty  powers  but  that  they  iare  concerned,  by  the  direction  of  the  Supreme 
Ruler,  in  particular  erents.  There  are  many  passages  of  Scripture  which 
prove  this  fact ;  some  of  which  will  be  mentioned  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
their  ministrations  to  the  saints.  Angels  were  employed  in  the  Divine  dispen- 
sations towards  the  Israelites,  and  particularly  while  they  were  residing  in  the 
wilderness.  When  God  was  offended  with  them  after  they  had  set  up  the 
golden  calf,  and  worshipped  it,  he  told  Moses  that  he  would  not  go  up  in  the 
midst  of  them,  but  would  send  an  Angel  before  them.t  Upon  the  earnest 
prayer  of  Moses,  this  threatening  was  revoked,  and  the  Lord  said,  **  My  pres- 
ence shall  go  with  thee,  and  I  will  give  thee  rest."t  But  when,  on  a  former 
occasion,  Ood  promised  to  send  an  Angel  befbre  them,$  neither  Moses  was 
alarmed,  nor  the  people,  for  this  was  not  a  created  Angel,  but  the  Angel  of  the 
covenant,  and  consequently  God  himself;  and  accordingly  it  is  added,  **  My 
name  is  on  him  ;**  and  he  is  represented  as  possessed  of  Sovereign  power,  to 
pardon  or  not  to  pardon  their  transgressions.  What  has  been  now  said  is  a 
digression;  but  it  serves  to  reconcile  two  passages  which  seem  to  be  at  vari- 
ance, as  what  is  announced  as  a  favour  in  the  one,  is  viewed  as  a  punishment 
in  the  other.  But,  although  God  did  not  send  a  created  Angel  before  the 
Israelites,  yet  those  glorious  spirits  were  the  ministers  of  his  providence  to 
them.  We  have  explicit  notice  of  their  agency  in  the  most  solemn  transaction 
in  the  wilderness,  the  promulgation  of  the  law  with  such  awful  pomp  from 
Mount  Sinai,  it  is  c^led  in  one  place,'  **  the  word  spoken  by  Angels,"||  and 
in  another  is  said  to  have  been  received,  iicA*T«>«r«»#awi^  a^  difficult  expres- 
sion, signifying  "  by  the  disposition  of  Angels,**  or  ♦♦  by  the*  ministration  of 
Angels,"  or,  ^  amidst  ranks  of  Angels.**^  **  The  Lord  came  from  Sinai, — and 
he  came  with  ten  thousands  of  saints ;  fVom  hiis  right  hand  went  a  fiery  law 
for  them."**  The  interference  of  Angels  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  is  pointed 
out  in  the.  tenth  chapter  of  Daniel ;  when  the  person  who  spoke  to  him,  and 
was  undoubtedly  an  Angel,  informs  him  that  he  was  opposed  by  the  prince  of 
the  kingdom  of  Persia;  and  that  Michael,  one  of  the  chief  princes,  came  to 
his  assistance.tt  There  is  another  example  of  the  agency^  of  Angels,  in  the 
destruction  of  the  army  of  Befinacherib,  who  had  defied  the  living  God.  *'  It 
came  to  pass  that  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  went  out,  and  smot^  in  the  camp  of 
the  Assyrians  an  hundred  fourscore  and  five  thousand ;  and  when  they  arose 
early  in  the  morning,  behold,  they  were  all  dead  corpses.":^  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  instrument  was  the  hot  wind  which  is  known  in  the  east,  and 
causes  suddeii  death ;  and  that  it  is  figuratively  caHed-the  Angel  of  the  Lord, 
because  it  was  sent  by  him.  But  there  is  no  occasion  for  this  attempt  to  strip 
Ae  narrative  of,  what  would  be  called,  its  poetical  maehinery,  and  to  render  it 
as  agreeable  as  possible  to  the  principles  of  philosophy,*  by  brinp^ing  forward 
to  view  only  natural  causes.  There  is  the  same  reason  for  beUevipg,  that  a 
real  Angel  was  concerned  in  this  as  in  any  other  caSe  where  Angels  are  men- 
tioned; and  whether  his  purpose  was  effected  by  corrupted  aii  or  by  lightning, 
it  was  under  his  management  and  direction.  Many  events  which  take  place 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  appear  quite  natural,  may  yet  be  brought  to  pass  by 
the  ministry  of  Angels.  To  them,  for  aught  that  we  can  tell,  maybe  referred 
the  unaccountable  impressions  upon  the  minds  of  men ;  the  presentiments  of 
ftitority ;  the  sudden  resolutions,  and  unpremeditated  movements,  which  seem 

•  Par.  Loet,B.  iv.L677.  f  Exod.  xxxiL  84.  *  lb.  miiL  14.      . 
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in  themselves  to  be  of  little  or  no  moment,  bat  whidi  are  followed  by  ccmse- 
quences  of  the  greatest  importance  to  them,  and  those  with  whom  they  are 
connected.  We  are  ignorant,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  means  by  which  God 
gOTems  the  world,  and  particularly  the  minds  of  men ;  and  in  this  departmeni 
Uiere  may  be  ample  scope  for  the  interference  of  invisible  beinffs. 

I  shall  devote  the  remainder  of  this  lecture  to  the  ministry  of  Angels  to  the 
saints.  **  Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them 
who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation  ?"• 

First,  They  have  been  employed  in  revealing  the  will  of  God  to  his  peo* 
pie.  I  might  produce  the  instances  of  Ezekiel,  Zechariah,  and  Daniel ;  but, 
as  I  do  not  mean  to  enlarge  upon  this  particular,  I  only  observe,  that  the  Reve- 
lation, that  prophetic  history  of  the  Church  to  the  consummation  of  all  things, 
was  dictated  to  the  beloved  disciple  by  an  Angel.  <*  The  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  God  gave  unto  him,  to  shew  unto  his  servants  the  things  which 
must  shordy  come  to  pass ;  and  he  sent  and  signified  it  by  his  Angel  unto  his 
servant  John."t 

Secondly,  It  has  been  supposed  that  they  suggest  good  thou^ts  to  the 
saints.  It  is  acknowledged  that  we  can  produce  no  positive  proof  from  Scrip- 
ture in  favour  of  this  hypothesis ;  and  some  have  objected  to  it  as  entrenching 
upon  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whose  ofllce  it  is  to  enlighten  and  sanctify 
the  soul.  But  this  is  a  very  weak  objection,  as  it  would  equally  exclude  all 
the  assistance  which  men  give  to  one  another  in  religion,  by  suggesting  topics 
of  pious  meditation,  and  endeavouring  to  excite  holy  affections.  Reasoning 
from  analogy,  would  lead  us  to  adopt  the  affirmative ;  for,  if  the  spirits  of 
darkness  stir  up  evil  thoughts  and  passions  in  the  minds  of  men,  why  should 
we  not  conceive  that  the  spirits  of  light  are  equally  active  in  exciting  such.aa 
are  good? 

Thirdly,  It  is  more  certain  that  Angels  are'  appointed  to  watch  over  the 
saints,  and  to  preserve  them  from  dangers.  In  two  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment this  office  is  expressly  assigned  to  the  Anffels: — '*  There  shall  no  evil  befal 
thee,  neither  shall  any  plague  come  nigh  thy  dwelling;  for  he  shall  give  his 
angels  charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  wayn.  They  shall  b^  thee 
up  in  their  hands,  lest  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone.''  i  In  another  place, 
the  Psalmist  says,  **  The  Angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth  round  about  them  that 
fear  him,  and  delivereth  them.''  §  The  same  doctrine  is  taught  by  our  Saviour, 
when  he  urges  the  care  of  the  Angels  over  those  who  belong  to  him,  as  a  rea- 
son why  the  meanest  of  them  should  not  be  despised,  or  ill  treated: — *'Take 
heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones;  for  I  say  unto  you,  that  in 
heaven  their  Angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in  hea- 
ven." ||  The  design  of  their  ministry  is  not  to  defend  the  saints  from  every 
evil  or  calamity,  because  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  oflen  they  should  suffer 
affiiction,  and  trials  are  over-ruled  for  their  good;  but  from  such  other  calami- 
ties as  would  not  be  subservient  to  this  end,  they  are  preserved  by  their  vigil- 
ant guardians.  They*  are  with  them  when  they  lie  down  and  rise  up,  when 
they  sit  in  the  house  and  walk  by  the  way.  Their  agency  is  not  visible  and 
miraculous,  like  that  of  the  Angel  who  delivered  Peter  from  prison;  ^  it  is  se- 
cret, and  is  carried  on  without  disturbing  the  order  of  nature. 

Fourthly,  They  are  employed,  as  we  have  seen,  to  execute  divine  judg- 
ments upon  the  enemies  of  the  saints,  and  thus  minister  for  them,  by  enfee- 
bling, dLsarming,  and  destroying  those  by  whom  they  would  be  injured.  I  have 
already  given  an  instance  in  the  fate  of  the  As83rrian  army  which  had  invaded 
Judea;  and  I  may  remind  you  of  another,  recorded  in  the  Acts,  the  miserable 
end  of  Herod  the  persecutor,  who  was  smitten  by  an  Angel.**   In  the  Revela- 

•  Heb.  i.  14^  f  ^^'  ^  ^*  *  ^•^  ^^  10— IS.  ^  Ps.  zzxiv.  7. 
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tbn  of  John,  which  is,  indeed,  highly  fignrative,  hot  foretells  real  events  and 
their  canses,  Angels  are  represented  as  the  agents  in  the  terrible  revolutions  by 
which  the  wicked  will  be  punished,  and  the  Church  will  be  delivered.  "We 
are  not  permitted  to  see  them,  as  David  was,  who  beheld  an  Angel  standing 
over  Jerusalem,  with  a  sword  in  his  hand;*  their  operations  are  concealed  from 
us  by  the  veil  of  natural  causes.  But  it  is  consoling  to  the  saints  to  be  assured, 
by  testimony  which  is  not  to  be  disputed,  that  those  who  are  for  them  are  more 
in  number  and  greater  in  power  tfian  those  who  are  against  them;  and  that  not 
only  is  their  cause,  and  that  of  truth  and  righteousness,  patronized  by  the  Su- 
preme Ruler  of  the  unirerse,  but  there  are  upon  its  side  myriads  of  glorious 
spirits,  one  of  whom  could  crash  the  combined  potentates  of  the  earth. 

FifUily,  It  is  their  office  to  convey  the  souls  of  the  saints  into  the  mansions 
of  bliss.  Having  attended  them  during  the  journey  of  life,  or  at  least  from  the 
moment  of  their  conversion,  they  are  present  at  the  closing  scene;  and  when 
their  spirits  have  escaped  from  the  earthly  prison,  they  fly  away  with  them, 
and  deliver  up  their  precious  charge.  In  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  La- 
sarus,  it  is  said  that  the  latter  died,  and  was  carried  by  Angels  into  Abraham's 
bosom.t  Notwithstanding  the  figurative  character  of  the  composition,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  our  Lord  intended  this  fact  to  be  literally  understood.  To 
our  natural  feelings,  a  death-bed  scene  is  revolting  and  afflicting.  We  behold 
a  helpless  human  being,  emaciated  by  disease,  panting  for  breath,  and  con- 
vulsed with  pain;  his  countenance  pde,  his  lips  quivering,  and  his  brow  be- 
dewed with  a  cold  sweat;  and,  with  his  expiring  groans,  are  mingled  the 
lamentations  of  his  disconsolate  friends.  But,  were  not  ihe  spiritu^  world 
bidden  by  a  veil,  we  should  see  tlie  glorious  inhabitants  of  heaven  surrounding 
his  bed,  and  sympathising  with  the  sufferer, — ^for  even  the  Lord  of  Angels  has 
a  fellow-feeling  of  the  infirmities  of  his  people— -yet  rejoicing  at  his  unmur- 
muring patience,  and  his  stedfast  hope,  which  looks  at  a  brighter  world;  and 
when  the  struggle  was  over,  bearing  his  spirit  away  to  their  own  abode,  where 
**  there  is  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  nor  any  more  pain." 

Lastly,  The  Angels  will  minister  for  the  saints  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ 
We  know,  from  Scripture,  that  they  will  be  his  attendants;  and  we  learn  also, 
that  they  will  have  important  services  to  perform.  By  them  the  saints  will  be 
«« caught  up  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air»"  X  ^^  ^®  W^^^  ^^^ 
▼est  of  the  world,  as  our  Lord  has  taught  us,  the  angels  will  be  the  reapers; 
and  as  they  will  then  pluck  up  the  tares,  and  throw  them  into  the  fire,  so  they 
will  gather  the  wheat  mto  the  gamer.$  **  He  shall  send  his  angels  wi^  a  great 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  they  shaU  gather  together  his  elect  from  the  fbur  winds, 
from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other,"| 

When  we  are  speaking  of  the  ministry  of  angels,  the  question  naturally 
occurs,  whethcar  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  opinion  not  only  of  the  Jews, 
but  of  many  Christians  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  that  there  are  guardian 
angels;  or  in  other  words,  that  there  is  assigned  to  each  individual  a  particular 
angel,  who  attends  him  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  Some  seem  to 
consider  this  opinion  as  almost  heretical,  and  reject  it  as  dangerous;  although 
where  the  danger  lies,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very 
harmless  opinion,  and  to  be  by  no  means  unnatural,  as,  according  to  our  ideas, 
a  multiplicity  of  afiairs  is  best  managed  by  a  division  of  labour,  and  by  allot- 
ting to  each  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  it,  his  particular  department.  The 
great  objection  is,  that  we  have  no  evidence  of  its  trath.  The  Scriptures  do 
not  enter  into  details  upon  the  subject,  and  only  say,  **  He  shall  give  his  angels 
charge  over  thee,"f  representing  the  care  of  the  saints  as  a  general  concern. 
There  are,  indeed,  several  instances  in  which  a  single  angel  was  employed; 

*  1  Ohnn.  xxi.  16.  f  Luke  xirL  3S.  *  1  Thonk  hr.  17. 
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tat  it  do6f  Dot  lieBoe  foDow  tfist  Ifak  wbm  hit  exdusiie  pioimioe.  Our  Lord 
nys  cooeemiiig  hif  disdples,  dist  their  aigeb  beheld  the  f«ee  of  his  Fadier;* 
hot  nothing  csn  be  £uriy  infinred  from  this  passage,  except  that  the  heavenly 
hosts  are  ^tpointed  to  watch  over  them.  Th^  strongest  argument  is  foimded 
on  the  woras  of  the  disciples,  who  were  {mi3ring  for  the  deliverance  of  Peter 
on  the  night  before  his  expected  execution,  and  mhitik  the  servant  aflkmed  that 
it  was  he  who  was  knocking  at  the  gate,  exclaimed,  « It  is  his  angid;"t  hr 
they  could  not  believe  that  it  was  Peter  himseUl  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
evade  this  argument,  by  giving  a  different  meaning  to  die  words;  but  I  think 
they  are  absurd.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  disciples,  being  Jews,  did 
believe  that  there  were  guardian  angels;  but,  we  tlo  not  know  that  any  of  them 
were  inspired  men,  and  therefore  we  are  not  bound  to  adopt  their  sesitiments, 
unless  they  be  supported  by  higher  authority. 

Christians  should  be  grateful  for  the  care  of  God  exercised  towards  diem  by 
the  ministry  of  Angels,  and  should  admire  that  wonderful  economy  which  has 
united  the  two  great  families  of  heaven  and  earth,  whidi  sin  had  separated,  and 
inspired  with  aversion  and  hostility.  What  a  high  honour  is  conferred  upon 
them,  in  hayng  sudi  guardians!  How  safe  are  they  under  their  protection! 
and  with  what  caution  and  reTeience  should  they  act  in  the  presenee  of  wit- 
so  august  and  holy! 


LECTURE  XXXIX. 

ON  ANGELa 

FaDflB  Angels— Remuks  on  Iheir  Fall— Its  efiecU  xcpwi  their  Mond  tnd  InteDectual  Qoalitiei^ 
and  upon  their  State  or  Conditioii — ^Their  aubordination  to  Satan — ^Their  BmpkiyiDent — 
Their  Power  over  the  Bodies  of  Men — ^Demoniacs — ^Power  of  FaUen  Angels  ow  the  Minds 
of  Men,  eoBflideied. 

It  appears  from  Scripture,  that  there  are  two  classes  of  Angels,  the  same  in 
natnre,  but  distinguished  by  their  moral  qualities,  their  employments,  and  the 
usual  place  of  their  residence.  Those  of  the  one  class  are  holy,  are  engaged 
In  the  service  of  God,  and  inhabit  the  regions  of  lig^t.  Those  of  the  o^er 
class  are  depraTod,  are  active  in  propagating  sin  tod  misery  among  the  hamsn 
race,  and  are  doomed  to  dwell  in  the  region  of  dariwess  and  sorrow.  Of  these 
I  purpose  to  speak  in  'fliis  Lecture. 

I  begin  witfi  observing,  ^t  &e  whole  angelical  order  was  created  pure ; 
and  this  position  is  not  only  eountenanced  by  IScrijpture,  but  is  necessary  ia 
vindicate  the  character  of  (rod.  The  question  concerning  the  origin  of  evfl, 
caused  much  perplexity  to  the  speculative  men  of  the  heathen  worid ;  and  in 
order  to  account  for  it,  they  had  recourse  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  malignity  of 
matter,  or  to  that  of  the  existence  of  an  Evil  Being,  who  was  independent 
upon  the  Author  of  good.  But  as  the  latter  supposition  is  repugnant  to  1^- 
son,  as  well  as  to  revelation ;  so  the  former,  which,  by  the  bye,  is  unintelligi- 
ble and  absurd,  is  totally  inapplicable  to  the  case  of  spiritual  beings,  who  have 
no  connexion  with  matter,  and  therefore  could  not  be  tainted  by  it»  They 
must,  therefore,  have  existed  in  a  state  of  innocence ;  for,  were  we  to  admit 
the  idea,  that  they  were  originally  corrupt,  we  should  charge  their  sin  upon 
their  Maker.  But,  fts  he  is  essentiaUy  holy,  it  was  impossible  that  there 
ihould  be  the  slightest  stain  of  sin  upon  any  intelligent  creature,  when  it  came 
•  Matt  zviiL  10.  t  Ads  zu.  16. 
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from  his  handfl  ;  as  only  pure  light  can  proceed  from  the  sun.  The  angels  of 
whom  we  are  speaking,  are  said  not  to  have  kept  their  first  estate ;  *  from 
which  words  it  is  plain,  that  they  were  once  in  every  respect  similar  to  the 
angels  who  stand  in  the  presence  of  God. 

How  long  they  retsiined  their  integrity,  we  are  not  able  to  determine,  as 
Scripture  is  silent ;  but,  as  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  angels  were  crea^ 
ted  before  our  world,  we  may  say  of  them  as  well  as  of  men,  that  *'being  in 
honour,  they  abode  not.".  It  was  by  the  agency  of  one  of  them  that  our  first 
parents  were  seduced;  and  although  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  fall  of  man  "> 
took  place  in  the  same  day  on  wkuch  he  was  made,  yet  there  is  good  ground  to 
suppose,  that  paradise  was  only  for  a  short  time  the  abode  of  purity  and  peace. 

When  we  think  of  the  mode  in  which  sin  could  find  admission  into  the 
mind  of  a  creature  perfectly  holy,  we  perceive  that  much  obscurity  rests  upon 
the  subject.  If,  as  is  necessarily  implied,  the  understanding  were  free  from 
error,  and  clearly  apprehended  the  nature  and  relation  of  things,  how  could  it 
form  a  false  judgment,  or  be  imposed  upon  by  the  sophistry  of  others  ?  If 
the  heart  was  fuu  of  love  to  God,  and  under  the  uncontrolled  influence  of  his 
authority,  how  could  any  representation  excite  a  wayward  affection,  or  a  de- 
sire which  it  was  improper  to  indulge  ?  The  difficulty  is  greater  in  the  case  of 
angels  than  in  that  of  man ;  for,  as  he  was  connected  with  matter,  and  subject 
to  the  influence  of  the  senses,  his  attention  might  be  diverted,  and  his  judg- 
ment biassed,  by  allurements  addressed  to  them,  while  pure  spirits  were  se- 
cured against  any  such  temptations.  But,  it  is  vain  to  bring  forward  argu- 
ments to  prove  that  a  fact  is  impossible  or  improbable,  if  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  shew  that  it  has  actually  taken  place.  As  men  sinned  in  the  earthly 
paradise,  through  the  subtil  ty  of  a  tempter,  so  angels  sinned  in  the  heavenly 
paradise,  without  a  tempter ;  for  although  we  do  not  possess  a  history  of  their 
apostasy,  yet  we  know  that  they  were  not  solicited,  as  man  was,  by  some  be- 
ing of  superior  artifice,  because  they  were  the  sole  inhabitants  of  heaven. 

There  has  been  a  diversity  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  sin  of  the  angels. 
Some  of  the  ancients  imagined  that  it  was  lust,  having  given  this  sense  to 
these  words  in  Genesis,  **  The  sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of  men  that 
diey  were  fair ;  and  they  took  them  wives  of  all  which  they  chose. "t  It  is 
not  possible  to  conceive  a  more  ridiculous  opinion,  since,  besides  other  absur- 
dities, which  are  so  obvious  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  point  them  out,  it  makes 
die  fall  of  angels  long  posterior  to  the  fall  of  man,  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  Scripture,  which  affirms  that  he  was  seduced  by  the  devil.  A  modem 
author,  Cocceius,  has  maintained  that,  as  we  read  of  no  prior  sin  of  the  an- 
gels, their  first  sin  consisted  in  tempting  our  first  parents  ;  not  perceiving,  that 
he  mistakes  the  eflect  for  the  cause,  as  it  is  plain  that  they  must  have  sinned, 
before  the  idea  of  seducing  others  could  have  entered  into  their  minds.  Oth- 
ers have  thought  that  their  sin  was  envy ;  envy  either  of  those  angels  who 
were  superior  to  them  in  rank  and  dignity,  or  of  man  whom  God  had  created 
in  his  own  image,  and  invested  with  dominion  over  this  lower  world.  Lastly, 
the  most  common  opinion  is,  that  their  sin  was  pride,  and  it  is  founded  on 
these  words  of  an  Apostle :  "  Not  a  novice,  lest  being  lifted  up  with  pride,  he 
fall  into  the  condemnation  of  the  devil.*'^  But  how  pride  arose,  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  tell.  There  was  no  being  to  solicit  them  to  it,  or  to  suggest  it.  But  their 
own  rank  might  be  their  temptation.  Concentrating  their  thoughts  upon  their 
own  excellences,  and  admiring  them,  they  might  gradually  forget  their  relation 
to  God  as  their  Creator.  They  might  lose  the  sense  of  their  dependence  upon 
him ;  and  as  soon  as  this  feeling  was  suspended,  humility  was  at  an  end,  and 
a  train  of  arrogant  imaginations  and  claims  would  occupy  its  place.  They 
would  then  see  only  themselves ;  their  self-importance  would  be  flattered  by 
*  Jude  6.  t  ^^o.  vL  S.  i  I  Tim.  iS.  0. 
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the  Tiew ;  and  haTinf  erred  in  heart,  diey  Bught  proceed  opeclj  to  lenounoe 
their  allegiance  to  God.  Milton  haa  supposed  that  their  pride  was  excited 
by  a  command  to  all  the  heavenly  powers  to  do  homage  to  the  Son  of  God  aa 
their  Lord ;  that  Satan,  who  was  higher  than  the  rest, 

''eoaldnotbetf 
Tbiou^  pride  tint  aglit,  and  tfMMgfaft  Umnlf  inpiind:"* 

and  that  the  armies  nnder  his  command  Ustened  to  hia  counsel,  and  joined  in 
his  revolt: 

"  Win  je  nibmit  your  necks,  and  chooie  to  head 
The  supple  kneel     Te  win  not,  if  I  trust 
To  kncnr  ye  right,  or  if  ye  know  yoonel^vs 
Natives  and  sons  of  heaven.''t 

His  powerfnl  imagination  has  wrought  out  a  snhlime  de9cripti<m  of  the  apoa* 
tasy  and  overthrow  of  angels,  from  a  single  passage  in  the  book  of  Revelation, 
which,  however,  relates  to  a  different  subject.  **  And  there  was  war  in  heav- 
en ;  Michael  and  his  angels  fought  against  the  dragon ;  and  the  dragon  fought, 
and  his  angels,  and  prevailed  not ;  neither  was  their  (dace  found  any  more  in 
heaven.  And  the  great  dragon  was  cast  out,  that  old  serpent,  called  the  Devil, 
and  Satan,  which  deceiveth  the  whole  world ;  he  was  east  out  into  the  earth, 
and  his  angels  were  cast  out  with  him."}  Amidst  this  diversity  of  opinion,  the 
most  probable  is  that  which  makes  pride  the  first  sin  of  angels ;  but  the  means 
by  which  it  was  excited,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  operated,  are  unknown* 

Angels  were  not  placed  under  a  federal  head,  like  the  human  race,  which 
existed  in  the  beginning  solely  in  its  progenitors,  and  was  to  be  deduced 
from  them  in  successive  generations.  As  they  were  all  created  at  once, 
each  individual  seems  to  nave  been  committed  to  his  own  care,  and  was  te 
stand  or  fall  according  to  his  personal  conduct.  The  only  effect  which  one 
could  have  upon  another,  was  by  example  and  counsel,  and  excitation  to  good 
or  evil.  Haul  there  been  a  federal  representation  among  angels  as  among 
men,  the  whole  order  would  have  shared  alike  in  its  consequences.  The 
individuality  of  the  moral  agency  of  angels,  if  I  may  speak  so,  is  manifest 
from  the  fact,  that  while  some  revolted,  others  maintained  their  allegiance. 
Hence  arises  a  new  subject  of  speculation.  It  does  not  appear  that  .the  apos- 
tasy of  angels  was  successive,  or  that  some  apostatized  at  one  time,  and 
some  at  another;  but  we  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  revolt  was 
simultaneous.  How,  then,  was  the  concurrence  of  a  multitude  obtained! 
It  is  incredible  that  the  same  thought  should,  at  the  same  moment,  have  sug- 
gested itself  to  myriads ;  or  that,  without  any  external  cause,  the  same  temp- 
tation should  have  affected  so  many  independent  minds.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that,  as  on  earth,  the  woman  being  deceived  enticed  her  husband,  so  in 
heaven  one  angel,  or  a  few  ^mgels,  having-  admitted  sin  into  their  thoughts 
and  affections,  exerted  their  influence  with  success  upon  others ;  and  that,  al- 
though the  address  to  his  followers,  which  our  great  poet  has  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Satan,  is  a  mere  creation  of  fancy,  yet  by  some  similar  means  a  gen- 
eral conspiracy  was  formed.  The  Scriptures  favour  the  conclusion,  that  there 
was  one  angel  with  whom  it  originated,  by  the  preeminence  which  it  assigns 
to  him,  and  by  speaking  of  "  the  devil  and  his  angels." 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  many  angeb  were  engaged  in  this  revolt.  They 
are  represented  as  many ;  but  nothing  is  said  about  their  number.  The  idea 
that  they  amounted  to  a  third  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  heaven,  has  arisen  from 
a  mistaken  view  of  a  passage  which  relates  to  a  different  subject.  '<  And  his 
tail,*'  that  is,  the  tail  of  the  dragon,  «  drew  the  third  part  of  the  stars  of  hea- 
ven, and  did  cast  them  to  the  ea^."$ 

•  Par.  Loe^  B.  v.  064  t  ^  "^^^  *  Rev.  xil  7—9.  %  Rev.  xiL  4. 
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The  fall  of  angeb  effected  no  change  in  Iheir  natare.  With  respect  to  their 
essence,  they  are  still  pure  spirits,  immortal,  and  possessed  of  great  power  and 
activity.  Bat  a  change  has  taken  place  in  regard  to  their  qualities,  intellectual 
and  moral.  Originally  of  a  higher  order  of  creatures  than  man,  they  retain 
their  superiority  in  mental  ability,  although  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  is 
greatly  impaired.  Man  did  not,  in  consequence  of  his  fall,  cease  to  be  a  ra- 
tional creature ;  he  has  even  now  more  understanding  than  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  is  citable  of  high  exertions  of  intellect. 
Yet,  his  knowledge  is  more  laborioudy  acquired  than  it  would  have  been,  if 
sin  had  not  shed  its  malignant  influence  upon  his  body  and  mind,  is  far  more 
limited,  and  is  mixed  with  many  errors  arising  from  the  illusions  of  sense,  and 
the  influence  of  prejudice.  It  is  agreeable  to  analogy  to  conceive,  that  the 
intellectual  powers  of  fallen  angels  have  been  blighted  ;  that  their  understand- 
ings are  obscured,  and  perverted  by  their  passions ;  and  that  their  wisdom, 
which  has  degenerated  into  cunning,  often  leads  them  astray,  and  involves 
them  in  perplexity  and  confusion.  Their  moral  qualities  have  undergone  a 
total  change.  Of  their  original  holiness,  not  a  vestige  remains.  Sin  is  now 
so  natural  to  them,  that  it  seems  almost  to  be  their  essence ;  it  is  the  element 
in  which  they  live  and  move.  Sin  is  the  subject  of  their  thoughts,  and  gives 
a  character  to  all  their  actions.  Evil  is  their  only  good.  There  is  an  import- 
ant difieience  between  them  and  men,  which  is  worthy  of  particular  attention. 
The  depravity  of  men  is,  in  some  degree,  checked  and  concealed  by  certain 
natural  feelings  and  affections,  which,  although  not  virtuous,  have  the  effect  of 
virtue  in  restraining  them  from  acts  of  malice  and  cruelty,  and  leading  them  to 
perform  deeds  of  justice  and  beneficence.  The  wisdom  of  God  has  permitted 
these  to  remain,  because  the  earth  would  have  been  turned  into  a  scene  of 
confusion,  society  would  have  been  dissolved,  and  the  human  race  would  have 
been  extinguished,  if  the  propensities  of  the  human  heart  had  been  permitted 
to  operate  without  control.  But  we  have  no  ground  to  beUeve  that  there  is 
any  thing  analogous  to  these  affections  and  feelings  in  apostate  angels.  Sin 
rages  in  them  unrestrained ;  every  malignant  and  furious  passion  boils  within 
them :  and  if  they  experience  any  relief  from  their  sufferings,  it  consists  in 
wreaking  their  malice  and  cruelty  upon  man.  We  may  judge  how  sin  pro- 
duced immediately  its  full  effect  upon  them,  from  the  conduct  of  the  tempter. 
He  had  been  recendy  expelled  from  heaven,  and  what  was  his  first  work  ? 
He  visited  our  earth  with  the  most  nefsEffious  and  vindictive  design,  to  mar  its 
beauty,  and  to  poison  and  destroy  human  nature  in  its  source ;  and  he  accom- 
plished it  by  a  train  of  deliberate  falsehood,  and  systematic  cruelty.  There 
was  no  relenting  at  the  thought  of  a  whole  race  being  involved  in  eternal 
misery ;  his  dariL  mind  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  myriads  for  ever  enduring 
the  same  agonies  with  himself.  *'  He  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning, 
and  abode  not  in  the  truth,  because  there  is  no  truth  in  him.  When  he 
speaketh  a  lie,  he  speaketh  of  his  own ;  for  he  is  a  liar,  and  the  father  of  it.'** 
This  passage  is  strong,  and  illustrates  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  depravity 
of  fallen  angels ;  for  what  is  said  of  one,  is  true  of  them  all.  The  devil  is  a 
murderer  and  a  liar,  cruel  and  false.  It  is  his  nature  to  be  so.  He  does  not 
learn  falsehood  from  another,  nor  is  he  solicited  to  it  by  another ;  it  comes 
spontaneously  from  himself;  he  brings  it  from  the  evil  treasure  of  his  heart; 
'*  when  he  speaketh  a  lie,  he  speaketh  of  his  own." 

Various  names  are  given  to  fallen  angels  in  the  Scriptures,  which  are  de- 
scriptive of  the  depravity  of  their  nature.  They  are  called  evil  spirits,  unclean 
spirits,  lying  spirits,  spiritual  wickednesses,  and  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of 
this  worUL    Their  leader  is  denominated  Satan  or  the  adversary,  the  devil  or 

•  John  viiL  U. 
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the  accosery  ApoD^ron  or  Die  destroy^,  the  prnee  and  god  of  the  woild,  the 
dragon  or  the  old  serpent,  and  he  who  has  the  power  of  death. 

The  existence  of  such  beings  has  been  denied  by  many,  and  all  that  is  said 
concerning  them  in  Scripture  has  been  explained  in  a  figurative  manner.  It 
has  been  objected,  that  the  common  notion  of  a  deril,  having  other  wicked 
spirits  under  his  command,  is  a  modification  of  the  doctnae  of  two  principles, 
which  was  held  by  some  nations  in  the  east,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Gnostics 
and  Manichees,  who,  in  the  first  ages,  gave  so  much  trouble  to  the  chmt^. 
It  seems  to  some  men  to  be  inconsistent  with  just  ideas  of  the  Almighty  power 
and  moral  character  of  God,  to  suppose  that  there  are  malignant  spirits  con- 
tinually employed  in  opposung  his  designs,  and  seducing  his  creatures.  But  aH 
our  reasonings  concerning  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  any  thing,  are  superseded  by 
an  authoritative  declaration  of.  Scripture.  The  attempt  to  explun  away  its  testi- 
mony is  irreverent,  and  completely  fails ;  for  we  may  as  well  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  good  as  of  bad  angels,,  and  turn  into  allegory  any  historical  narration. 
It  is  not  more  repugnant  to  the  honour  of  God,  that  there  should  be  invisiUe 
agents  who  oppose  his  designs,  than  tiiat  the  same  tiling  should  be  done  by 
embodied  spirits,  or  by  men,  who  daily  trample  upon  his  laws ;  or  tiiat  we 
should  be  tempted  by  them,  than  that  we  should  solicit  one  another  to  sin. 
The  Christian  doctrine  conconing  the  devil  and  his  ministers  is  Tery  different 
from  that  of  the  ancient  Persians,  or  of  those  sects  who  held  tiiat  tiiere  was  an 
evil  being  co-existing  with  the  good,  and  carrying  on  perpetual  war  against 
him.  Besides  that  it  is  not  liable  to  the  difficulty  involved  in  the  idea  of  a 
being  originally  and  necessarily  evil,  it  preserves  the  absolute  supremacy  and 
independence  of  the  Creator ;  for  the  devil  is  represented,  not  as  self-existent» 
and  exempt  from  his  authority,  but  as  one  of  his  creatures,  who,  having  be- 
come wicked  by  his  own  choice,  is  permitted  to  live  and  to  act  according  to 
his  depraved  indinations,  but  is  under  the  constant  restraint  of  Divine  power, 
so  that  there  are  limits  beyond  which  he  cannot  pass,  and  his  ultimate  designs 
are  counteracted  and  frustrated.  The  evil,  which  prevails  in  the  creation,  does 
not  exist  in  spite  of  the  Creator,  but  because  he  did  not  choose  to  prevent  it ; 
and  it  will  be  over-ruled  to  his  glory.  The  devil  is  his  subject,  and  his  minis- 
ter ;  for  he  makes  his  wrath,  as  well  as  the  wrath  of  man,  to  praise  him,  and  the 
remainder  of  it  he  restrains.  It  is  probable  that  the  oriental  doctrine  of  two 
principles  originated  in  the  traditionary  account  of  an  evil  being  who  had  revol- 
ted from  the  Creator ;  and  that  the  extravagant  stories  of  the  Gnoetics^concem- 
ing  i£ons,  as  they  called  them,  who  existed  in  the  pleroma  of  the  Deity  ;  tiie 
creation  of  the  worid  by  one  or  more  of  them  ;  tiie  corruption  of  the  human 
race  by  their  infiuenoe  ;  and  the  continual  opposition  which  they  made  to  die 
Supreme  Being ;  were  a  distorted  representation  of  the  fact,  that  some  of  the 
angels  of  heaven  had  fallen,  and  seduced  mankind  to  join  in  the  rebellion. 

The  angels  who  sinned  were  expelled  from  heaven,  as  being  unworthy  to 
enjoy  its  felicity,  and  incapable  of  taking  any  part-in  its  employments.  *'  God 
spared  not  the  angels  that  sinned,  but  cast  them  down  to  heH,  and  d^ivered 
them  into  chains  of  darkness,  to  be  reserved  unto  judgment."*  He  cast  them 
into  TartartMy  for  Peter  uses  the  word  rttfrufm^tjc.  Neither  tiie  verb,  nor  the 
substantive  r^tfrAfott  occurs  in  any  other  place  of  the  New  Testament,  although 
frequent  in  Greek  writers ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  from  them,  that  we  must  learn 
its  meaning  on  this  occasion.  Now  by  Tartarus,  they  understood  the  lowest 
of  the  infernal  regions,  the  place  of  darkness  and  of  punishment ;  in  which 
those,  who  had  been  guilty  of  impiety  towards  the  gods,  and  of  great  crimes 
against  men,  were  confined  and  tormented.  The  word,  as  adopted  by  the 
Apostle,  conveys  the  same  general  idea.  Whatever  mistakes  the  heathens 
committed  with  respect  to  the  local  situation  of  Tartarus,  and  the  nature  of  its 
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pnnishinents,  Peter,  retaining  the  radical  sense  of  the  term,  undoubtedly  uses 
It  in  this  passage  as  equivalent  to  hell.  That  is  the  region  assigned  to  the 
apostate  spirits :  and  in  the  sentence  of  the  last  judgment,  by  which  wicked 
men  are  also  doomed  to  it,  it  is  said  to  have  been  "  prepared  for  the  devil  and 
his  angels."  It  is  represented  as  a  region  of  darkness  and  sorrow.  Darkness 
and  light,  when  spoken  of  in  relation  to  spirits,  are  metaphorically  used ;  since, 
not  having  bodily  senses,  they  are  not  affected,  as  we  are,  by  the  presence  and 
absence  of  the  sun.  The  darkness  of  Tartarus  is  therefore  significant  of  the 
deprivation  of  all  joy,  and  all  hope.  Having  incurred  the  wrath  of  their  Cre- 
ator, the  fallen  angels  can  experience  only  evil,  and  must  utterly  despair  of  any 
favourable  change.'  The  positive  misery  of  their  state,  is  also  described  by 
figurative  language.  It  is  *'  everlasting  fire,"  which  is  prepared  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels ;  but  spirits  can  no  more  be  affected  by  fire  dian  by  light.  But, 
as  fire  applied  to  the  human  body  causes  the  most  excruciating  pain,  this 
image  has  beei^  chosen  to  awaken  the  idea  of  the  most  dreadful  tcnrment ;  and 
that  the  mind  can  suffer  without  the  body,  or  while  no  injury  is  done  to  it, 
and  there  is  no  derangement  of  its  parts,  we  all  know  by  experience.  The 
fallen  angels  are  wretched  as  well  as  wicked.  The  passage,  indeed,  which  I 
have  quoted,  represents  them  as  reserved  to  the  judgment  of  the  great  day ; 
and  in  the  Gospels  we  hear  them  asking  our  Saviour,  why  he  had  come  to 
torment  them  before  the  time ;  but  we  are  not  to  infer  that  at  present  they  are 
exempt  from  suffering.  These  words  merely  imply  that  the  time  of  vengeance 
is  not  fully  come,  and  that  there  is  reserved  for  them  a  more  dreadful  punish-, 
ment  than  that  which  &ey  are  at  present  enduring. 

Although  the  angels  are  said  to  have  been  cast  down  into  Tartarus,  and 
there  to  1^  reserved  in  chains,  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  they  are  constantly 
confined  to  that  place.  The  term,  chains,  is  evidently  figurative,  and  signifies 
the  irreversible  sentence  by  which  they  are  doomed  to  perdition,  or  the 
Almighty  power  of  God  by  which  they  are  secured.  It  appears  from  their 
history,  that  they  are  prisoners  at  large.  The  work  assigned  to  them  is  carried  on 
upon  earth ;  and  they  must  therefore  be  permitted  frequently  to  visit  it.  Yet  we 
say,  that  their  proper  habitation  is  Tartarus  or  hell,  as  heaven  is  the  habitation 
of  the  good  angels,  although  they  are  much  in  our  world,  and  may  be  employed 
in  various  offices,  in  other  regions  of  the  universe.  After  the  final  judgment, 
they  will  be  shut  up  for  ever  in  their  dismal  dungeon.  There  will  then  be  a 
complete  separation  between  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  the  kingdom  of 
light.  The  latter  will  be  the  scene  of  righteousness  and  peace;  no  evil  shall 
ever  sully  its  purity,  or  disorder  disturb  its  harmony ;  the  tempter  shall  not 
find  entrance  into  the  celestial  paradise. 

We  have  seen  that  it  is  not  perfectly  certain  that  there  is  a  subordination 
among  the  angels  of  light ;  but  that  it  exists  among  the  angels  of  darkness,  is 
manifest  from  such  expressions  as  these :  '*  the  devU  and  his  angels,"  and  *'  the 
prince  of  the  devils,"  and  by  the  appropriation  of  the  name,  Satan,  to  an  indiv- 
idual, and  the  mention  of  **  his  kingdom,"  of  which  all  other  wicked  beings, 
human  and  angelical,  are  irabjects.  It  has  been  remarked  by  a  late  critic,  that 
the  word  Ax^tc,  which  is  rendered  devil  in  our  version,  but  properly  signifies 
an  accuser,  is  used  in  the  plural  number  in  reference  to  men,  but  never  occurs 
in  that  number  when  spirits  are  the  subject  of  discourse.  Among  the-se  there 
is  only  one  Ji*/kkfy  and  other  impure  spirits  are  expressed  by  a  different 
name,  and  are  called  demons.  The  distinction  is  lost  in  our  translation,  where 
both  words  are  indiscriminately  rendered  devil ;  but  it  ought  to  be  attended  to, 
as  there  Was  undoubtedly  a  reason  for  it,  although  we  are  not  able  to  shew  in 
what  the  difference  consists.  The  words  fiufjunt  and  ^iu^ofm,  were  used  by  the 
Greeks  to  designate  an  order  of  beings  who  were  accounted  divine^  but  inferior 
U>  the  higher  gods,  and  Were  the  objects  of  religious  worship.     To  this  order 
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belonged  the  souls  of  heroes,  legislators,  and  other  great  men,  who  were  dei- 
fied after  their  death.  Of  the  demons  acknowledged  by  the  heathens,  some 
were  good,  and  others  were  bad ;  but,  in  their  writings,  the  word  generally 
occurs  in  a  favourable  sense.  It  is  in  a  bad  sense  that  the  word  is  used  in  the 
New  Testament ;  in  all  those  cases  at  least,  which  relate  to  the  spirits  who  are 
associated  with  the  devil,  and  are  under  his  direction.  The  fact,  then,  thai 
there  is  one  devil,  and  that  the  rest  aie  called  demons,  that  these  demons  are 
his  angels,  and  that  the  kingdom  ¥^hich  they  are  endeavouring  to  uphold  and 
extend,  is  his  kingdom,  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  monarchy  is  established 
among  them.  With  respect  to  its  origin,  we  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  founded 
on  a  subordination,  which  existed  prior  to  their  fall ;  or  is  the  result  of  their 
voluntary  submission  ;  or  is  an  arrangement  imposed  by  the  wiU  of  Providence, 
for  some  end  to  us  unknown.  T^e  are  equally  ignorant  whether,  while  one  is 
evidently  chief,  there  may  not  be  a  gradation  of  ranks ;  as  in  the  kingdoms  of 
men,  some,  although  inferior  to  the  sovereign,  are  superior  to  their  fellow 
subjects. 

It  remains  to  inquire,  in  what  manner  evil  angels  are  employed ;  and  it  will 
appear  that  their  work  corresponds  with  the  .depravity  of  their  nature,  and  the 
malevolence  of  their  dispositions.  It  is  their  perpetual  aim  to  dishonour  God, 
and  to  injure  men ;  and  in  prosecuting  their  designs,  they  submit  to  no  restrainl 
but  Almighty  power. 

We  learn  from  the  Scriptures,  that  they  are  permitted  to  exercise  power 
over  the  bodies  of  men,  and  over  other  things  which  may  have  an  effect  upon 
'them.  I  might  appeal  for  proof  to  the  first  chapter  of  Job,  in  which,  licence 
is  represented  as  having  been  given  to  Satan^  to  make  trial  of  that  good  man, 
and  a  series  of  calamities  to  have  ensued,  that  terminated,  as  we  see  in  the 
second  chapter,  in  a  painful  and  loathsome  disease,  which  must  be  considered 
as  havinff  been  caused  by  the  agency  of  that  malignant  spirit.  That  it  is  a  true 
history,  la  evident  from  the  references  to  it  in  other  [larts  of  Scripture,  which 
are  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  it  is  an  allegorical  descrip- 
tion, or  dramatic  representation,  of  more  recent  events.  But,  if  there  should 
be  any  doubt  to  what  extent  the  narrative  is  figurative,  I  may  appeal,  in  the 
next  place,  to  the  possessions  related  by  the  Evangelists,  which  are  instances 
of  power  exerdsed  by  evil  spirits  upon  the  bodies  of  men,  and  of  the  infliction 
of  diseases  by  them.  It  has  been  alleged,  indeed,  that  these  were  not  cases  of 
real  possession ;  that  the  patients  laboured  upder  common  diseases,  as  noad- 
ness  and  epilepsy ;  that  the  Jews  believed  that  these  were  caused  by  the  influ- 
ence of  evil  spirits ;  that  the  Evangelists  accommodate  their  account  of  them, 
and  of  the  cure,  to  the  popular  belief;  and  th^t  the  patients  are  called 
/cufMfticfitnt,  and  are  said  /-i^uwiev  tx*^  solely  because  the  vulgar  thought  so.  But 
it  has  been  justly  observed,  that  **  when  we  find  mention  made  of  the  number 
of  demons  in  particular  possessions,  their  actions  so  expressly  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  men  possessed,  conversations  held  by  the  former  in  regard 
to  the  disposal  of  them  after  their  expulsion,  and  accounts  given  how  they 
were  actually  disposed  of;  when  we  find  desires  and  passions  ascribed  pecu- 
liarly to  them,  ^d  similitudes  taken  from  the  conduct  which  they  usually  ob- 
serve, it  is  impossible  to  deny  their,  existence,  without  admitting  that  the 
sacred  historians  were  either  deceived  themselves  in  regard  to  them,  or  inten- 
ded to  deceive  their  readers."*  We  must  proceed  still  farther,  and  say,  that 
our  Lord  himself  favoured  the  deception,  encouraged  the  people  in  a  foolish 
superstitious  notion,  and  gave  a  false  representation  of  the  nature  of  his  mira- 
cles. It  is  objected  against  the  credibility  of  possessions,  diatthey  were  pecu- 
liar to  that  age,  and  that  we  have  no  certain  accounts  of  them  in  any  prior  or 
subsequent  period.  It  is  beyond  doubt,  however,  that  they  have  been  suppo* 
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•ed  to  exist  in  other  agef ;  bat,  granting  that  they  were  confined  to  the  time  of 
the  mioistry  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles,  would  it  not  be  sufficient  to  say  in 
answer  to  the  objection,  that  they  were  then  permitted  to  furnish  an  oppor- 
tunity for  displaying  the  power  of  our  Saviour  over  the  spirits  of  darkness,  and 
to  give  sensible  attestation  to  the  general  design  of  his  comiog,  which  was  to 
'*  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil  ?"* .  To  affirm  that  there  never  were  posses- 
sions at  any  other  period,  is  to  reject  the  testimony  of  the  Jews  and  other  na^ 
tions,  not  upon  the  authority  of  more  credible  testimony,  but  upon  presump- 
tions and  abstract  reasoning.  '*  It  is  probable,*'  says  Dr.  Macknight,  **  that 
the  possessions  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  were  diseases  carried  to  an  uncom- 
mon height  by  the  presence  and- agency  of  demons.  And  if  this  is  allowed  to 
have  been  the  true  nature  of  these  possessions,  there  will  be  found,  without 
doubt,  abundant  examples  of  the  like  possessions  in  all  ages.  For  there  is 
nothing  absurd  in  supposing  that  there  always  have  been,  and  still  are  in  the 
world,  many  incurable  diseases,  which,  though  commonly  attributed  to  natural 
causes,  are  really  the  effect  of  the  invisible  operation  of  devils,  who  have 
power  given  them  for  that  purpose."t  - 

That  the  fallen  angels  exercise  power  over  the  minds  of  men,  is  an 
alarming  truth,  which  is  proved,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  seduction  of  our  first 
parents ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  by  many  facts,  and  declarations,  and  ad- 
monitions, in  the  Scriptures.  The  mode  of  their  agency  i^  concealed ;  and  as 
it  would  be  vain  to  make  an  attempt  to  discover  it,  so  it  would  serve  no  valuable 
purpose  to  indulge  in  conjectures.  Of  one  thing  we  are  certain,  that  they 
have  no  such  control  over  men  as  to  compel  them  to  obey ;  for  such  a  power 
would  be  destructive  of  moral  agency,  and  would  therefore  in  a  great  measure 
defeat  their  own  design,  which  is  to  involve  us  in  guilt ;  they  can  succeed  only 
by  influencing  the  volition,  through  the  medium  of  the  understanding,  and 
imagination,  and  passions. 

The  devil  was  the  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  the  false  prophets  under  the 
Mosaic  dispensation ;  and  his  concern  in  the  idolatry  which  prevailed  over  the 
whole  earth,  with  the  exception  of  Judea,  prior  to  the  incarnation  of  Christ, 
may  be  inferred  from  his  declaration  when  the  seventy  disciples  returned  from 
their  mission,  and  related  their  success,  '*  I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning  falling 
from  heaven.'*  He  anticipated  the  result  of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel* 
which  would  e0ect  the  overcrow  of  all  the  false  religions  of  mankind ;  and 
by  representing  this  event  as  the  fall  of  Satan,  he  intimated  that  he  patronised 
them,  and  by  &eir  means,  upheld  the  interests  t>f  his  kingdom.  **  We  wrestle 
not,"  says  an  Apostle,  **  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principal itjcui, 
against  poweis,  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against  spirit* 
nal  wickedness  in  high  places."}  He  may  be  understood  to  speak  of  the  con- 
flict which  is  going  on  in  all  ages,  betweep  fallen  angels  and  the  followers  of 
Christ;  but  he  refers,  J  presume,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  the  contest  in 
which  the  Apostles  were  engaged  with  them,  while  the  former  attacked,  and 
the  latter  defended  the  various  systems  of  error  and  corruption,  by  which  the 
knowledge,  and  worship,  and  laws  of  God  had  been  almost  banished  from  the 
earth.  The  powers  of  darkness  did  not  assume  a  visible  form,  and  wage  open 
war  with  the  servants  of  Christ ;  but  they  influenced  the  minds  of  their  own 
▼otaries,  and  excited  a  vigorous  resistance  by  all  the  arts  and  all  the  force  of 
which  they  were  possessed.  During  the  reign  of  heathenism,  Satan  was  em- 
phatically the  god  of  this  world,  over  which  he  ruled  with  uncontrolled  domin- 
ion. Princes,  priests,  the  common  people,  and  philosophers,  were  his  subjects ; 
for  all  had  departed  from  the  true  God,  and  wandered  in  the  mazes  of  error 
and  vice.  It  is  a  curious  question,  whether  evil  spirits  had  any  concern  in  the 
heathen  oracles ;  and  while  some  affirm,  others  deny.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
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iuppoM,  that  they  could  predict  future  CTents,  of  which  the  causes  were  not 
then  in  existence^  and  which  depended  upon  the  Tolitions  of  free  agents ;  for, 
of  such  future  things  they  are  as  ignorant  as  man,  and  it  is  the  prerogative  of  Grod 
to  declare  the  end  from  the  beginning.  Some  future  things,  however,  men 
may  foretell,  because  they  are  in  a  train  to  be  accomplished,  and  the  sagacity 
of  spirits  is  greatly  superior  to  ours.  If  it  could  be  proved  that  the  heathen 
oracles  ever  revealed  any  thing  secret,  any  thing  which  was  done  at  a  distance, 
any  thing  whieh  the  priests  could  not  have  known  by  natural  means,  we  should 
be  under  the  necessity  <^  admitting  supernatural  agency.  But  their  responses 
were  commonly  obscure,  ambiguous,  clogged  with  conditions,  on  the  failure 
of  any  of  which  the  credit  of  the  oracle  was  saved,  although  the  event  did  not 
take  place ;  and  in  general,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  they  were  managed 
by  the  dexterity  of  the  priests.  In  whatever  manner  we.  decide  this  question, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  monstrous  fabric  of  paganism  was  upheld  by 
the  artifice  of  Satan  and  his  ministers.  Its  overthrow  is  described  in  the  Reve- 
lation by  a  war  between  Michael  and  his  angels,  and  the  dragon  and  his  angels, 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  latter  firom  heaven. 

There  is  the  same  audiority  for  affirming  -that  he  was  active  in  the  great 
apostasy  from  the  truth,  which  prevailed  over  Europe  in  the  dark  ages,  and 
still  subsists  in  many  of  its  kingdoms.  When  the  devil  is  cast  into  the  bot- 
tomless pit  for  a  thousand  years,  it  is  with  a  design  that  he  should  no  more 
deceive  the  nations  ;*  firom  which  it  appears  that  it  was  he  who  formeriy  de- 
ceived them.  It  is  the  old  dragon,  the  old  serpent,  who  gives  to  the  beast 
**  his  power,  and  his  seat,  and  great  authority  ;''t  and  the  coming  of  the  man 
of  sin  is  said  to  be  «'  aS^r  the  working  of  Satan,  with  aH  power,  and  signs, 
and  lying  wonders,  and  with  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness  ;**|  that  is, 
the  man  of  sin  came  in  the  same  manner  as  Satan  came  when  he  seduced  the 
nations  into  heathen  idolatry;  and  he  acts  in  concurrence  with  him,  and  by  his 
assistance.  If  heathenism  was  his  offspring,  he  may  justly  be  considered  as 
the  father  of  popery,  which  is  paganism  revived,  and,  with  the  change  of 
some  of  its  tenets,  and  the  substitution  of  new  names  for  the  old,  retains  its 
idolatry  and  its  ritual  observances.  The  signs,  and  powers,  and  lying  won- 
ders by  which  it  is  supported,  are  not  real  miracles,  (for  if  evil  spirits  could 
perform  these,  they  would  be  no  criterion  of  a  divine  commission,)  but  appear- 
ances of  miracles  effected  by  superior  knowledge  of  nature,  by  sleight  of 
hand,  and  by  other  contrivances ;  which,  however,  may  be  said  to  be  after  the 
working  of  Satan,  because,  by  such  arts,  he  had  deceived  men  in  former  ages, 
and  they  are  arts  which  no  man  could  use  but  by  his  instigation.  Whether 
evil  spirits  ever  interposed  any  farther  for  the  maintenance  of  the  antichristian 
system,  I  pretend  not  to  say ;  but,  if  all  die  stories  in  their  legends  are  true, 
it<eannot  be  doubted  that  they  have.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  such 
of  the  miracles  as  have  been  subjected  to  examination,  have  been  discovered  to 
be  tricks  of  worthless  monks  and  saints,  to  impose  upon  an  ignorant  credu- 
lous people. 

In  ancient  times,  the  heathens  were  addicted  to  magic,  and  the  profane  science 
obtained  credit  among  the  Jews,  who  pretended  that  they  had  been  \aught  it  by 
Solomon.  It  was  founded  on  a  supposed  intercourse  with  demons,  by  whose 
aid  men  were  enabled  to  perform  many  wonderful  works.  But  there  is  every 
reason  to  think,  that  there  was  nothing  real  in  it,  and  that  the  whole  was  a 
system  of  delusion  and  imposture.  In  more  modem  times,  a  similiar  art  has 
been  known  by  the  name  of  witchcraft,  which  avowedly  consists  in  a  corres- 
pondence with  wicked  spirits.  The  dealers  in  this  art  were  supposed  to  have 
entered  into  a  compact  with  the  devil,  by  which  they  engaged  to  be  his  ser- 
vants, on  condition  that  he  should  invest  them  with  preternatural  power,  of 
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the  effects  of  which  marvellous  etories  are  cnrreni  among  the  vulgar.  Their 
ideas  seem  to  receive  countenance  from  the  Scripture,  which  makes  mention,  at 
least  in  our  translation,  of  wizards  and  witches,  and  dealers  in  familiar  spirits. 
But,  besides  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  import  of  the  original  terms, 
it  is  uncertain  whether  the  persons  were  really  possessed  of  the  art  which 
they  professed,  or  were  only  pretenders  to  it.  The  story  of  the  Witch  of  En- 
dor  favours  the  former  supposition ;  but  there  are  some  circumstances,  which 
will  lead  an  attentive  reader  to  suspect,  that  she  exceeded  her  art  on  the  occa- 
sion referred  to,  and  that  the  effect  was  beyond  her  expectation.  Whatever 
may  be  determined  with  respect  to  those  of  former  times,  the  more  recent 
tales  of  wizards  and  witches  are  rendered  improbable  by  this  circumstance,  that, 
in  proportion  as  knowledge  has  advanced,  such  characters  have  disappeared, 
and  that  their  existence  is  now  credited  only  by  the  most  illiterate.  There  is 
therefore  ground  of  suspicion,  that  their  whole  history  may  be  traced  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  ages  in  which  they  flourished. 

Nothing  is  more  plainly  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  than  that  evil  spirits  are 
employed  in  tempting  men  to  sin.  The  devil  is  called  ^*  the  spirit  that  work- 
eth  in  the  children  of  disobedience  ;"*  the  wicked  are  said  to  be  '*  of  their 
father  the  devil,"t  and  to  do  his  works ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  '*  he  who  com- 
mitteth  sin  is  of  the  devil.'*|  It  was  Satan  who  tempted  Judas  to  betray  his 
Master,)  and  put  it  into  the  heart  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  to  agree  together 
to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost.||  His  efforts  are,  in  a  particular  manner,  directed 
against  the  saints,  who  are  the  objects  of  his  envy  and  hatred,  because  they 
have  been  restored  to  the  favour  of  God,  and  are  engaged  in  his  service.  Our 
Lord  told  his  disciples,  that  Satan  had  desired  to  have  them,  that  he  might  sifl 
them  as  wheat  ;^  and  an  Apostle  says  in  the  name  of  all  his  brethren,  *'We 
are  not  ignorant  of  his  devices."**  With  respect  to  both  saints  and  sinners, 
he  is  represented  as  *'  a  roaring  lion,  going  about,  and  seeking  whom  he  may 
devour,  "tt 

These,  and  many  other  passages,  fully  prove  that  fallen  angels  are  employed 
in  endeavouring  to  draw  men  into  sin,  and  justify  us  in  believing  their  agency, 
although  we  cannot  explain  it.  It  would  be  endless  to  attempt  to  give  a  par- 
ticular account  of  their  temptations,  which  are  greatly  diversified,  and  adapted, 
we  may  presume,  with  consummate  art,  to  the  varieties  in  the  tempers  and 
circumstances  of  individuals.  They  solicit  men  to  pride,  to  profaneness,  to 
avarice,  to  sensuality,  to  malignity;  to  every  evil,  in  a  word,  which  will  dis- 
honour God,  and  bring  ruin  upon  their  souls. 

There  are  two  extremes,  which,  when  speaking  upon  this  subject,  we  should 
be  cautious  to  avoid.  Some  seem  to  ascribe  so  much  influence  to  Satan,  as 
to  represent  the  human  heart  as  a  mere  passive  instrument  in  his  hand,  and 
trace  to  him  all  its  wickedness,  as  if,  without  his  instigation,  it  would  have 
adopted  no  errors,  and  committed  no  crimes.  To  him  the  blame  of  all  its 
vices  and  exUravagancies  is  transferred  by  a  sweeping  sentence.  Others  ex- 
clude him  from  having  any  concern  in  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  and 
find,  in  man  himself,  the  origin  of  allthe  corruptions  in  principle  and  practice, 
which  have  prevailed  on  the  earth.  The  Scriptures  adopt  a  middle  course; 
and  while  they  speak,  in  tlie  strongest  termSf  of  the  deceitfulness  and  desperate 
wickedness  of  the  heart,  they  affirm,  that  its  appetites  and  passions  are  exci- 
ted, and  drawn  forth  ipto  action,  by  an  invisible  Tempter.  ^  When  the  Prince 
of  this  world  came  to  our  Saviour*  he  failed  in  his  design,  because  he  found 
nothing  in  him,  who  was  perfectly  pure;  but,  when  he  comes  to  us,  he  finds 
materials  upon  which  he  operates  with  success. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  men  are  in  continual  danger,  and  that  it  assails  them 

*  Eph.  H.  9.  t  John  ^rlil  44.  *  1  John  iiL  4.  ^  John  xiiL  9. 

I  AcU  T.  3.  1  Luke  xxii.  31.  •*  3  Cor.  ii.  11.  ff  I  Pet  v.  8. 
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from  a  qiMrttr  of  whkh  mzBj  entertaia  no  BosincMm.  ChristiaiM  akme  are 
apprised  of  it  bj  diTine  adnumitioni,  aad  feel  tbe  neeeasity  of  rigilaace,  and 
prayer,  aodezertaoB.  They  are  not  lefl  to  struggle  with  their  active  and  pow- 
erful adversaries;  but,  while  heavenly  grace  ia  n»dy  to  assist  them,  they  are 
amply  provided  with  the  means  of  defence,  and  earnestly  exhorted  to  use  them. 
**  Put  on,"  therefore,  <*  the  whole  armour  of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to 
stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil.  For  we  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and 
blood,  but  against  principalities,  against  powers,  against  the  ruleis  of  the  dark- 
ness of  this  world,  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  |rfaees.  Wherefore, 
take  unto  you  the  whole  armour  of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  withstand  in 
the  evil  day,  and  having  done  all,  to  stand.  Stand  therefore,  havirg  your  loiiM 
girt  about  with  truth,  and  having  on  the  breast-plate  of  ri^teousnees;  and 
your  feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace;  above  all,  taking 
the  shield  of  faith,  wherewith  ye  shall  be  a^le  to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of 
the  wicked.  And  take  the  helmet  of  salvation,  and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
which  is  the  word  of  God;  praying  always  with  all  prayer  and  supplication  in 
the  Spirit,  and  watching  thereunto  with  all  perseTeraaee  and  supplication  for 
aUi  " 


LECTURE  XL. 

MAN  m  HIS  STATE  OP  INNOCENCE. 

Motaic  Aocoont  of  the  Creaticm  of  Man — ^Patlem  after  wfaidi  he  was  made ;  the  tnu^  of 
Ood — Hit  reeemUmnce  to  it  in  the  Sptritnalitj  of  his  Soul ;  the  Aathority  with  whidi  he 
was  inTested;  his  Knowledge ;  and  his  original  Righteousness — ^Hi^ipcness  <tf  Man's  Pnme- 
val  State— Its  Dmation. 

When  the  earth  was  prepared  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  adorned  with 
its  sublime  and  beautiful  scenery,  and  enriched  by  his  liberality,  man  was  in- 
troduced into  it  as  his  dwelling,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  its  other  inhabitants. 
In  vain,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  should  God  have  displayed  the  won* 
ders  of  his  power  and  wisdom,  if  no  being  had  been  raised  up  to  contemplate 
them,  and  to  offer  up  the  just  tribute  of  praise.  All  his  works  glorify  him; 
but  they  do  so,  by  manifesting  his  excellencies  to  intelligent  creatures,  who  are 
capable  of  perceiving  the  tokens  of  his  presence,  and  of  feeling  tlie  devout 
impressions  which  these  are  fitted  to  make.  A  world  which  was  a  mere  soli- 
tude, or  was  inhabited  only  by  animals  possessed  of  no  higher  powers  than 
instincts  and  the  external  senses,  would  have  existed  to  no  purpose  worthy  of 
its  Maker;  and  the  art  displayed  in  the  arrangement  of  its  parts  would  have 
seemed  to  be  a  waste  of  skill.  But  it  appears  to  be  a  work  worthy  of  its  Au- 
thor, when  we  find  it  peopled  by  a  race  of  a  higher  order,  who  see  him  in  the 
objects  which  surround  them,  and  are  led  by  the  gif^s  of  his  bounty  to  love  and 
adore  the  Giver.  Heaven  is  his  thi^ne:  ^  but  the  earth  hath  he  given  to  the 
children  of  men."  t 

The  creation  of  man  took  place  on  the  sixth  day,  and  was  delayed  till  tliat 
time,  that  the  earth  might  be  prepared  for  his  reception.  Having  made  **  the 
beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind,  and  cattle  after  their  kind,  and  every  thing 
that  creepeth  upon  the  earth,  afler  his  kind,"  God  said,  **  Let  us  make  man 
in  our  image,  after  our  likeness;  and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of 
the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over,  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth, 
•  E0L  vL  11—18.  t  Paalai  exv.  16. 
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and  over  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth.  So  God  created 
man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him:  male  and  female 
Ideated  he  them."*  .It  is  thus  that  Moses  relates  the  origin  of  the  human  race. 
There  are  two  things  in  these  words  which .  deserve  particular  attention. 
There  is  an  unusual  solenmity  observed  at  the  creation  of  man.  While,  on 
the  other  days,  nothing  is  heard  but  the  simple  and  majestic  command,  which 
is  instandy  obeyed,  **  Let  there  be  light,"  *^  Let  the  waters  under  heaven  be 
gathered  together  unto  one-  place,"  **  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass;"  on  this 
occasion  there  is  something  like  what  we  call  deliberation  and  consultation;  a 
sort  of  preparation  for  the  work,  as -if  it  were  of  superior  importance.  This 
surely  may  be  inferred  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  form,  that  the  creature  about 
to  be  made,  was  of  a  nobler  species  than  the  other  inhabitants,  of  the  earth, 
and  destined  to  a  higher  purpose.  God  was  now  to  crown  his  lower  works, 
by  bringing  forward  the  last  and  the  best  of  them.  The  earth  being  fashion- 
ad  and  furnished,  only  one  thing  remained  to  complete  his  design;  and  he 
therefore  said.  Let  us  now  make  man. — ^The  other  thing  remarkable,  is  the  use 
of  the  plural  instead  of  the  singular  pronoun.  God  said  not,  **  Let  me  make 
Bian,"  but  <'  Let  U8  make  man  aner  our  image."  Different  methl^ds  have  been 
adopted  to  account  for  this  unusual'  mode  of  expression.  He  spoke,  say  the 
Jews,  to  the  earth,  to  the  heavens,  to  the  elements.  I  presume  that  these  are 
words  without  meaning;  and  simply  to  ^tate  this  opinion,  is  to  refute  it.  When 
we  are  informed  what  is  meant  by  God's  speaking  to  the  elements,  or  sum- 
moning them  to  join  with  him  in  the  creation  of  man,  and  how  man  was  made 
after  their  image,  that  is,  when  nonsense  is  proved  to  be  sense,  the  opinion 
3¥ill  deserve  to  be  considered.  Others  say  that  he  spoke  to  the  angels;  but, 
as  he  said,  '*  Let  us  make  man,"  it  follows,  upon  diis  supposition,  that  he 
called  upon  them  to  cooperate  with  him  in  the  production  of  his  noblest  work. 
Is  not  this  opinion  as  unintelligible  as  the  former!  Did  God  need  the  assist- 
ance of  angels?  And  what  assistance  could  they  give  him?  The  Scripture 
declares  that  we^ave  all  one  Father,  and  that  one  God  created  us;t  but  now 
it  seems  that  this  information  is  not  correct,  and  that  we  have  many  Creators, 
the  aagels  having  been  concerned  as  well  as  he,  to  whom  alone  we  supposed 
ourselves  to  be  indebted  for  existence.  This  fancy  being  evidently  absurd, 
others  have  maintained,  that  God  spake  in  the  style  which  is  used  by  kings; 
who,  although  individuals,  employ  the  plural  number  for  greater  dignity,  or 
because  they  are  the  representatives  of  me  people  over  whom  they  reign.  But 
it  ought  to  be  considered  that  this  style  was  altogether  unknown  in  ancient 
times,  and  is  of  modem  date;  and,  consequently,  that  there  would  have  be^n 
an  obvious  impropriety  in  using  it  more  tiian  five  thousand  years  prior  to  its 
introduction.  It  would  have  been  misunderstood;  it  would  have  been  suppo- 
sed to  import  that  there  were  more  beings,  more  gods  than  one,  concerned  in 
the  creation;  and  thus,  merely  for  the  aSke  of  anticipating  a  mode  of  expres- 
sion which  had  nothing  to  recommend  it,  an  occasion  would  have  been  pre- 
sented of  leading  mankind  into  the  fundamental  error  of  polytheism.  The 
mode  of  expression,  I  say,  had  nothing  to  recommend  it.  When  strictly  ex- 
amined, it  is  inaccurate,  and  cannot  be  excused  on  the  plea  of  dignity  or 
majesty,  because  the  singular  form  is  evidently  more  dignified,  as  it  repre- 
sents Uie  authority  of  a  sovereign,  as  concentrated  in  his  single  person,  and 
BOt  shared  by  any  other  individual  upon  earth.  The  most  natural  and  satis- 
factory account  of  the  use  of  a  plurad  word,  on  this  occasion,  is  to  suppose  a 
reference  to  a  plurality  of  persons  in  the  Godhead;  which  some  conceive  to 
be  implied  in  the  plural  name  of  God,  Elohim,  and  which  is  manifestly  signi- 
fied in  several  other  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  were  quoted  when  I 
was  illustrating  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  With  this  doctrine  the  people  of 
•  Ocn.  i.  S6,  $7.  f  '^'^^  ^  ^<^ 
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God,  under  the  ancient  economy,  were  acquainted;  and  the  language  under 
consideration  was  not  calculated  to  mislead  them.  They  knew  ^t  God,  on 
this  occasion,  consulted  with  himself;  and  inferred  from  his  words,  that  all  the 
Divine  Persons  were  concerned  in  the  creation  of  man. 

The  body  of  man  was  made  of  the  dust,  or  of  the  earth,  and  hence  the 
name  Adam  seems  to  be  derived.  The  reason  for  Turming  it  of  such  mean 
materials,  seems  to  have  been  to  teach  him  humility,  when,  amidst  the  honours 
which  were  to  be  conferred  upon  him,  as  Lord  of  the  inferior  creatures,  he 
should  reflect  that,  in  one  respect,  he  had  the  same  origin  with  the  beasts  of 
the  field.  It  was  calculated  also  to  awaken  sentiments  of  devotion,  while  he 
contemplated  in  his  own  body  an  admirable  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  God,  who  had  constructed  a  frame  of  such  curious  workmanship,  out  of 
the  dust  which  our  first  parent  was  daily  treading  under  his  feet.  **  I  wifl 
praise  thee,"  says  the  Psalmist,  **for  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made: 
m^vellous  are  thy  works ;  and  that  my  soul  knoweth  right  well."*  No  des- 
cription can  do  full  justice  to  its  wonderful  mechanism ;  and  whether  we  con- 
sider the  form  and  articulation  of  the  bones,  or  the  muscles  by  which  they  are 
moved,  or  the  nerves  which  convey  feeling  and  activity  to  every  part,  or  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  or  the  various  organs  of  secretion  and  digestion,  or 
the  action  of  the  lungs,  or  the  senses  by  which  it  communics^tes  with  the  ex- 
ternal worid,  or  its  external  symmetry  and  features,  we  must  pronounce  it  to 
be,  in  every  respect,  worthy  of  its  divine  Author,  and  fitted  to  serve  the  various 
purposes  of  the  sentient  and  intelligent  being  to  whom  it  belongs.  I  remark, 
in  passing,  that  it  is  only  in  a  secondary  sense  that  the  body  of  man  is  said 
to  have  been  created.  It  was  not  made  of  nothing,  but  pre-existing  matter ; 
but  equal  power  was  necessary  to  produce,  out  of  that  matter,  flesh,  and  blood, 
and  bones. 

When  the  body  of  man  was  fashioned,  **  The  Lord  God,*'  says  the  sacred 
historian,  *<  breathed  inta  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life ;  and  man  became  a 
living  souL"t  The  language  is  figurative;  for  breathing  cannot  be  literally 
ascribed  to  God,  who  is  not  a  corporeal  being.  The  words  import  at  least, 
that  God  caused  the  air  to  enter  into  his  body,  that  its  several  parts  mi^t  be- 
gin their  functions,  the  lungs  to  respire,  the  heart  to  beat,  and  the  blood  to 
circulate.  But,  although  this  process  may  be  considered  as  mechanical,  we 
.know  that  it  cannot  be  carried  on  merely  by  mechanical  causes.  If  a  body 
be  dead,  the  introduction  of  air  into  the  lungs  will  not  set  them  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  system  in  motion.  A  living  principle  is  wanted,  distinct  from  the 
body,  upon  which  its  operations  depend,  as  the  mofion  of  a  machine  con- 
structed by  human  skill  is  caused  by  something  difierent  from  the  machine, 
as  water  or  steam,  or  wind.  Hence,  although  we  may  not  be  able  to  prove, 
that  breathing  into  man  the  breath  of  life  necessarily  implies  the  communica- 
tion of  this  principle,  yet  the  case  requires  us  to  understand  the  words  in  this 
sense,  especially  as  the  efiect  is  said  to  have  been,  that  man  became  a  living 
soul.  As  we  know  that  the  nature  of  man  is  compound,  consisting  of  a  soul 
as  well  as  of  a  body,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  the  former  in  any  other  part 
of  the  narrative  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  Moses,  who  certainly  would 
not  omit  a  particular  of  so  much  importance,  here  refers  to  its  creation.  The 
body  which  was  made  of  dust,  is  plainly  distingubhed  from  the  soul,  when 
the  wise  man  informs  us,  that  at  death,  '*  the  dust  returns  to  the  eardi  as  it 
was,  and  the  spirit  returns  to  God  who  gave  it,"  t  The  living  soul  of  man 
was  created,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  not  a  quality,  but  a  sub- 
stance ;  and  as  it  did  not  previously  exist,  it  must  iiave  been  produced  out  of 
nothing  by  the  Father  of  Spirits. 

These  two  constituent  parts  of  human  nature  were  joined  together  by  an 
•  Psalm  CTTxfx.  14.  f  ^^^^"^  >>•  7.  #  Bod.  zii.  7« 
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invisible  and  mjBterious  tie.  Although  they  possess  no  quality  in  common, 
and  it  might  seem,  therefore,  that  they  eould  no  more  operate  upon  each  other 
than  if  they  were  separated  by  an  interval  as  wide  as  the  space  between  heav- 
en and  earth,  yet,  by  the  will  of  God,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  relations  and 
connexions  between  created  things,  Uie  soul  moves  the  body,  and  the  body 
affects  the  soul  by  its  organs  of  sense,  and  all  its  modifications.  Thus  united, 
they  constitute  one  individual,  as  really  as  if  the  essence  of  man,  like  that  of 
the  angels,  had  been  perfectly  simple.  We  cannot  explain  the  fact,  but  we 
are  all  assured  of  it  by  experience. 

When  Adam  had  been  created,  there  was  not  found  ^*  a  help  meet  for 
him."  *  Among  ail  the  living  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  there  was  not  one 
who  resembled  him  in  shape  or  in  mental  endowments ;  there  was  not  one 
who  was  fit  to  be  his  associate.  Surrounded  with  creatures  of  different  spe- 
cies, he  was  placed  in  a  solitude,  affording  no  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his 
distinguishiug  faculties,  no  means  of  intellectual  intercourse^  no  objects  to  awa» 
ken  the  tender  sensibilities  of  the  heart.  To  supply  this  want,  "  the  Lord 
God  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam,  and  he  slept ;.  and  he  took  one 
of  his  ribs,  and  dosed  up  the  flesh  instead  thereof.  And  the  rib,  which  the 
Lord  God  had  taken  from  man,  made  he  a  woman,  and  brought  her  unto  the 
man."  t  Upon  this  narrative  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  a  commentary,  as 
we  are  altogether  incapable  of  advancing  a  single  additional  idea  to  illustrate 
it.  God  seems  to  have  chosen  this  mode  of  making  the  woman,  instead  of 
forming  her  also  out  of  the  dust,  to  constitute  the  closest  conjunction  between 
her  and  Adam,  who  was  destined  to  be  her  husband ;  to  be  an  image  of  the 
intimacy  of  the  conjugal  relation ;  and  further,  to  derive  the  whole  human  race 
from  one  common  stock,  or  to  make  them  aH  literally  of  one  blood.  ''And 
Adam  said,  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bone,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh ;  she  shall 
be  called  Woman,  because  she  wa&  taken  out  of  man.  Therefore  shalt  a  man 
leave  his  father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife ;  and  they  shall  be 
one  flesh."  %  This  simple  fact,  like  many  other  passages  of  Scripture,  has 
been  made  the  foundation  of  allegory.  Adam  sleeping,  is  a  type  ef  Jesus 
Christ  dead  upon  tbe  cross,  and  Eve  is  a  figure  of  the  Church,  which  is  con- 
secrated and  purified  by  the  blood  and  water  which  flowed  from  his  wounded 
■ide.r  But  such  interpretations  of  Scripture  are  fanciful,  and  although  they 
may  please  for  a  moment,  will  not  bear  the  examination  of  sober  judgment* 
We  bave  no  authority  for  them  but  that  of  their  authors,  and  shall  do  well  not 
to  indulge  in  them. 

Let  us  proceed  to  consider  the  declaration  of  Scripture,  that  man  was  made 
in  the  image,  and  after  the  likeness  of  God.  I  shall  not  stop  to  inquire,  what 
is  the  distinction  between  image  and  likeness,  or  whether  there  be  any  differ- 
ence of  meaning:  the  important  truth  which  we  are  evidently  taught  is,  that 
man  was  so  formed,  as  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  his  Creator.  It  is  almost  un- 
necessary to  remark,  that  it  did  not  consist  in  his  external  form,  because  God 
having  no  bodily  parts,  any  configuration  of  matter  could  not  constitute  th^ 
impress  of  his  image.  Whcte  Solomon  says,  that  *'  God  made  man  upright,"} 
he  does  not  refer  to  his  erect  posture— the  o$  $ubHme  of  the  poet — but  to  thQ 
state  of  his  mind. 

First,  The  image  of  God  may  be  conceived  to  consist  in  the  essence  of  the 
human  soul,  which  is  spiritual  like  the  Divine  essence.  God  created  matter,  but 
it  was  not  made  aAer  his  image,  because  he  is  not  himself  material.  But  the 
soul  resembles  him,  because  it  is  uncompoi^nded,  indivisible,  immortal,  capa< 
ble  of  thought  and  activity.  The  opinions  respecting  the  nature  of  the  soul 
have  been  various.  Some  have  supposed  that  it  was  flre ;  some,  that  it  was 
air;  some,  that  it  was  a  material  substance  highly  refined;  and  some  have 
*  Geo.  ii.  90.  ^Ih.  %!,%%.  i  Vi^^U.  §  E«d  nl  99. 
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denied  that  there  is  any  soul  at  all,  and  have  affirmed  that  sensation  and  thought 
are  the  efiects  of  corporeal  organization.  But  certainly  the  known  properties  of 
matter  are  the  most  remote  that  we  can  conceive  from  intelligence ;  and  in  the 
most  reEned  states  in  which  it  is  found  to  exist,  as  in  the  solar  light,  or  the  elec- 
tric and  magnetic  fluids,  it  approaches  no  nearer  to  thinking  apd  willing,  than  in 
ito  rudest  and  dullest  form.  No  man  can  conceive  perception  to  result  from 
the  mere  arrangement  or  the  motion  of  particles  of  matter,  because  these  things 
are  toio  oe^  diflerent,  and  have  no  more  connexion  with  thought  than  colour 
has,  or  sweetness,  or  sound.  But  it  would  be  superfluous  to  attempt  to  prove 
the  immateriality  of  the  soul  by  a  process  of  reasoning.  To  christians  the 
point  admits  of  no  doubt,  since  revelation  has  decided  the  question,  and  pro- 
nounced tlie  soul  to  be  a  spiritual  substance,  so  independent  upon  the  body, 
that,  when  the  latter  dies,  it  shall  survive  in  a  state  of  consciousness  and  ac- 
tivity. In  the  invisible  and  nobler  part  of  his  nature,  man  resembles  hia 
Maker,  who  is  a  Spirit. 

Secondly,  The  image  of  God  in  which  Adam  was  made,  consisted  in  the 
authority  with  which  he  was  invested.  **  Let  them  have  dominion  over  the 
fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all 
the  earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth."*  This 
dominion  implied  that  all  things  were  i^aced  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  man, 
and  were  subservient  to  him.  It  has  bneen  questioned  whether  he  had  a  right 
to  make  use  of  the  lower  animals  for  food ;  some  supposing  that  this  right  was 
not  given  till  aOter  the  flood,  when  it  is  first  expressly  mentioned,  Without 
entering  into  this  eontroversy,  it  may  auflice  to  observe,  that  man  was  consti- 
tuted the  lord  ef  thia  lower  world ;  that  all  the  creatures  were  inspired  with 
respect  for  him,  and  submitted  to  his  government ;  and  that  he  was  at  liberty 
to  employ  them  for  such  ends  as  an  innocent  being  could  desire  to  isccomplish. 
He  might  be  said  to  have  been  created  in  ^  image  of  God,  because  he  wa» 
his  representative  and  vicegerent, 

I  proceed  to  observe,  in  the  .third  place,  That  the  image  of  God  principally 
and  properly  consisted  in  the  qualities  of  his  soul,  which  were  similar  to  the 
perfections  of  his  Maker.  The  words  of  Moses  which  we  are  considering, 
are  illustrated  by  those  of  an  Apostle,  who,  addressing  christians  on  the  sub- 
ject of  their  restoration  to  the  state  from  which  Adam  fe)l,  says,  *'  Ye  have 
put  on  the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge  aAer  the  image  of  Him 
that  created  him  ;"t  and  again,  **  Put  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  is 
created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness."^  From  these  passages  we  leam^ 
that  the  image  of  God,  in  which  Adam  was  created,  consisted,  not  merely  in 
intellectual  endowments,  but  also  in  holy  dispositions.  As  a  mirror  reflects 
the  brightness  of  the  sun,  so  did  his  spul  exhibit  a  counterpart  of  the  moral 
attribute^  of  God,  according  to  its  limited  capacity.  He  who  made  all  other 
creatures  perfect  in  their  kind,  did  not  withhold  from  man  what  constitutes  the 
chief  excellence,  the  nobLest  ornament  of  his  nature.  It  was  as  impossible  that 
he  should  have  come  from  the  iiands  of  his  Maker  with  a  mind  labouring  unr 
der  ignorance,  or  a  heart  tainted  with  impurity,  as  that  darkness  should  pro- 
ceed from  light,  or  evil  from  good. 

The  understanding  of  man,  in  his  primeval  state,  was  illuminated  with  all 
necessary  knowledge.  In  speaking  upon  this  subject,  there  are  two  extremes 
which  should  be  avoided.  Same  r^uce  the  knowledge  of  the  first  man  almost 
to  nothing,  represent  him  as  a  child  in  understanding,  although  his  body  was 
in  the  maturity  of  manhood,  and  maintain  that  he  was^eft  to  acquire  wisdom 
by  degrees,  in  the  exercise  of  his  faculties  upon  the  objects  around  him,  and 
under  the  tuition  of  experience.  But  this  opinion  supposes  him  to  have  been 
1ms  perfect  than  Uie  lower  animals,  who  were  no  doubt  endowed  at  once  with 
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all  their  peculiar  instincts  in  perfection;  ii  at  Taiiance  with  the  Scripture, 
which  affirms  that  he  was  created  in  the  image  of  Grod,  of  which,  according  to 
an  Apostle,  knowledge  was  a  constituent  part ;  and  places  him  in  a  simation  in 
which  he  could  not,  for  some  time  at  least,  fulfil  the  design  of  his  creation, 
and  must  have  been  unavoidably  exposed  to  the  danger  of  error.  Is  it  not 
more  rational  to  believe,  that  all  the  knowledge,  which  was  necessary  in  his 
circumstances,  was  at  once  infused  into  his  mind  T  Others  give  an  extravagant 
account  of  his  knowledge,  ^ts  if  it  had  -almost  equalled  that  of  angels,  and  our 
first  parent  had  been  acquainted  with  all  the  arts  and  sciences  which  have  been 
slowly  acquired  by  his  posterity.  The  truth  lies  between  these  extremes. 
He  was  neither  so  ignorant  as  the  former  affirm,  nor  so  enlightened  as  the  lat- 
ter would  persuade  us.  It  is  enough  to  maintain,  that  he  possessed  all  the 
knowledge  that  was  necessary  to  him  as  an  intelligent  and  morisd  agent.  We 
may  presume  that  his  faculties  were  stronger  and  more  active  than  those  of  any 
of  his  children ;  and  it  may  be  inferred,  from  his  naming  the  inferior  creatures 
when  they  passed  in  review  before  him,  that  his  acquaintance  with  natund  ob- 
jects was  extensive  and  accurate.  But  the  knowledge  which  chiefly  distin- 
guished him  in  his  original  state;  and  was  an  essential  part  of  the  divine  image, 
was  the  knowledge  of  God  and  his  will,  of  every  thing  which  it  behoved  htm 
to  know,  in  order  to  fulil  the  end  of  his  creation.  He  knew  himself;  he  knew 
his  relations  to  his  Maker ;  he  knew  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  him ;  he  knew 
what  he  had  to  fear  from  sin,  and  what  to  hope  from  obedience.  This  know- 
ledge was  not  obtained  by  observation,  and  inquiry,  andjreflection,  but  by  im- 
mediate inspiration ;  it  was  a  light  from  heaven,  which  shone  into  his  mind 
from  the  first  moment  of  his  existence.  It  may  be  justly  called  perfect  know- 
ledge, because  it  was  distinct,  accurate,  and  full.  Man  was  not  ignorant  of  any 
thing  in  which  he  was  concerned ;  he  was  not  mistaken  in  any  of  his  notions ; 
he  did  not,  in  a  single  instance,  suppose  good  to  be  evil,  or  evil  to  be  good ; 
and  as  he  was  sensible  of  his  dependence  upon  the  Author  of  his  being,  and 
looked  to  him  as  his  guide,  so  God  was  always  ready  to  grant  to  him  such 
new  discoveries  as  might  be  conducive  to  his  happiness.  More  knowledge  he 
might  have  acquired,  and  would  have  acquired,  by  natural  means  or  super- 
natural revelation,  if  he  had  continued  in  innocence ;  but  his  present  know- 
ledge was  sufficient  for  his  present  condition.  This  is  the  only  perfection  in 
knowledge  of  which  a  creature  is  capable,  either  upon  earth  or  in  heaven. 
Knowle^re  absolutely  perfect  is  omniscience,  which  is  an  incommunicable 
attribute  of  the  Creator. 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  inquiry,  whe^er  our  first  parents  were  endowed  at 
once  with  the  knowledge  of  language,  or  were  lei^  to  form  a  language  for  them- 
selves* Those  who  maintain  Sie  latter  opinion,  are  compelled  to  admit  that 
Ihey  understood  the  words  in  which  they  were  addressed  by  God,  and  afVer- 
wards  by  the  serpent ;  but  they  conceive  that  the  other  words  in  their  vocabu- 
lary were  of  their  own  invention.  To  state  this  hypothesis,  is  to  expose  it  as 
whimsical  and  ridiculous.  If  God  inspired  them  with  the  knowledge  of  some 
words;  what  good  reason  can  be  assigned  for  supposing  that  he  stopped  here, 
and  did  not  go  on  to  finish  what  he  l^d  begun  ?  Is  there  any  advantage  gained 
by  the  supposition  7  Is  there  a  single  hint  to  favour  it  in  the  narrative  of  Moses  ? 
Is  it  more  rational  than  the  other  opinion,  or  more  analogous  to  other  parts  of 
the  Divine  procedure  I  It  is  a  mere  conjecture,  and  a  conjecture  so  manifestly 
arbitrary,  that  it  deserves  rather  to  be  laughed  at  than  seriously  refuted.  For 
a  time,  our  first  parents  must  have  been  mate,  except  that  they  could  repeal 
the  few  words  in  which  God  had  instructed  them ;  for  a  time,  they  must  have 
been  incapable  of  celebrating  the  praises  of  their  Maker,  and  of  carrying  on 
intercourse  between  themselves,  but  by  signs,  like  the  speechless  savages,  who 
never  existed  except  in  tho  brains  and  writings  of  dreaming  philosophers* 
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Csn  we  allow  oaraelyes  to  think  that  man,  the  chief  of  God's  works,  was 
brought  upon  the  stage  in  a  state  ao  imperfect?  No ;  we  believe  that  he,  who 
infused  knowledge  into  his  mind,  taught  him  how  to  express  it  in  articulate 
sounds. 

I  proceed  to  obserye,  that  another  feature  of  the  Divine  image  consisted  in 
the  rectitude  of  his  wih,  by  which  I  mean,  that  he  was  fuHy  disposed  to  the 
performance  of  his  duty,  or  to  act  according  to  the  light  which  shone  in  his 
mind«  As  he  was  a  moral  agent,  we  must  hold  that  his  will  was  free ;  and  that 
it  was  so,  is  manifest  from  the  event,  for  he  did  turn  aside  from  the  path  of 
duty,  and  make  a  choice  which  proved  fatal  to  himself  and  his  posterity. 
*'  God  made  man  upright,  but  they  have  sought  out  many  inventions."*  By 
freedom  of  will,  however,  I  do  not  mean  that  his  mind  was  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pense, or  of  indifference  to  good  and  eviL  I  believe  such  a  state  to  be  impos- 
sible, unless  it  be  preceded  by  complete  ignorance  of  both ;  and,  if  possible, 
to  be  criminal,  because  our  knowledge  of  what  is  right  and  good  should  im- 
mediately determine  the  chojce.  His  mind  was  not  in  tqidUbno^  like  ^  bal- 
ance, the  scales  of  which  are  pressed  down  by  equal  weights ;  he  was  averse 
to  evil,  and  inclined  only  to  good ;  but  he  mi^t  reject  the  good,  and  choose 
the  evil.  He  was  not  confirmed  in  purity,  as  angels  and  glorified  saints  are ; 
he  was  a  mutable  creature,  and  might  change  by  an  act  of  volition,  and  in  this 
consisted  his  freedom  of  will.  The  rectitude  of  his  will  is  implied  in  the 
upri^tness  which  is  predicated  of  him  in  his  original  8tate«  His  will  was  in 
unison  with  the  will  of  God.  He  had  no  desires  or  inclinations  of  his  own 
which  he  was  disposed  to  gratify ;  his  pleasure  arose  from  doing  what  was 
pleasing  to  his  Maker.  This  seems  to  be  that  righteousness  which  the  Scrip- 
tures affirm  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  image  of  God,  and  which,  at  the  same 
time,  they  distinguish  from  knowledge  and  holiness,  meaning  probably,  by  the 
latter,  the  pure  Noughts,  and  afiections,  and  actions,  which  resulted  from  it. 
The  state  of  m^  in  innocence  may  be.  illus^ated  by  contrasting  it  with  thai 
of  his  descendaAts,  in  whom  there  is  found  an  opposition  between  their  con- 
victions of  duty  and  their  inclinations.  This  internal  conflict,  this  rebellion 
of  the  will  against  j:^ason  4)r  conscience,  was  observed  and  lamented  by  the 
Heathens ;  and  evei^  scholar  knows  the  i^onfession  or  complaint  of  the  poet, 
that  he  perceived  and  appioved  what  was  right,  but  pursued  what  was  wrong : 

*^  Video  mdioim  proboqua, 

Deteri<»a  Mqaor/* 

The  Apostle  Paul  shews,  from  his  own  experience,  that  this  conflict  takes  place 
even  in  the  regenerated,  in  consequence  of  the  remains  of  depravity.  *'  I  see 
another  law  in  my  members,  warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind;  and  bring- 
ing me  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin,  which  is  in  my  member8."t  Hence 
it  is  that  virtue,  al^ough  eloquently  recommended,  and  praised  in  rapturous 
stra4i)s^  is  of\en  in  practice  totally  disregarded.  Notions  floating  in  the  head, 
and,  it  oiay  be,  aligbtly  aflecting  the  conscience,  are  too  feeble  to  subdue  the 
stroi^  and  inveterate  aversion  of  the  heart.  In  the  soul  of  the  first  man,  the 
most  perfect  order  reigned.  His  knowledge  was  not  speculative,  but  practical. 
His  will  obeyed  the  dictates  of  his  enlightened  understanding.  His  percep- 
tions of  duty  were  accompanied  with  perfect  submission  to  the  authdrity  by 
which  it  was  enjoined.  What  the  first  Adam  was,  we  may  learn  by  contem- 
plating the  Second,  all  whose  powers  harmonized  in  the  service  of  God,  and 
who  acGoynted  it  his  meat  and  his  drink  to  do  the  will  of  his  Father,  and  to 
finish  his  work. 

Some  have  affirmed  that  man  did  not  at  first  possess  this  righteousness,  but 
that  it  was  afterwards  infused  into  him.     He  was  innocent,  they  say,  or  free 
*  Sod  vii.  29.  t  Bon.  m  3S. 
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from  sin,  when  he  was  created,  but  was  not  positively  holy.  As,  in  Chis  state, 
a  conflict  might  have  taken  place  between  the  inferior  and  the  superior  part 
of  his  nature,  between  appetite  and  reason,  righteousness  was  superadded 
to  check  and  restrain  every  disorderly  movement.  An  obvious  consequence 
of  this  opinion  is,  that  the  loss  of  this  righteousness  has  only  placed  him  in 
his  original  circumstances ;  and  that  we  come  into  the  world  just  such  crea- 
tures as  Adam  was,  having  as  much  liberty  of  will  to  choose  good,  and  refuse 
evil,  and  equally  capable  of  acquiring  virtuous  habits.  It  is  true  that  he  was 
subsequently  placed  in  a  more  advantageous  situation,  when  he  was  endowed 
with  supernatural  gift^;  but^  wanting  these,  we  are  on  the  same  footing  on 
which  he  stood  when  he  came  from  the  hands  of  his  Maker.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  opinion  overthrows  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  original  sin.  In  oppo- 
sition to  it,  we  maintain  that,  although  man  may  be  conceived  as  being  with- 
out righteousness,  yet,  in  point  of  fact,  Adam  never  wanted  it;  that  from  the 
beginnings  it  was  an  endowment  of  his  nature ;  that  he  was  holy  as  soon  as 
he  became  a  living  soul ;  and  we  found  our  assertion  upon  the  declaration  of 
Scripture,  that  God  created  man  in  his  own  image.  He  did  not  stamp  his 
image  upon  him  after  he  was  made,  but  it  was  the  pattern  according  to  which 
he  fashioned  him  at  first. 

To  illustrate  further  the  subject  of  original  righteousness,  I  observe  that,  at 
his  creation,  the  will  of  man  was  holy  and  only  inclined  to  good.  Had  there 
been  any  bias  of  bis  nature  to  evil,  any  tendency  to  it,  however  faint,  any  ap- 
petite or  passion  which  was  not  completely  under  the  goveniment  of  reason, 
or  rather  of  the  Divine  law,  he  would  not  have  been  upright  in  the  full  and 
perfect  sense  of  the  word.  What  we  now  assert,  is  opposed  to  the  opinion 
already  stated,  that  there  was  a  conflict  between  appetite  and  reason  in  man, 
that  he  was  subject  to  concupiscence  or  desire  excited  by  the  objects  around 
him,  which  it  might  be  necessary  in  some  cases  to  resist.  Our  appetites  and 
passions,  it  is  said,  are  not  in  our  power,  and  do  not  wait  for  our  permission, 
but  are  often  moved  before  we  are  aware.  Now,  the  constitution  of  Adam 
being  the  same  with  ours,  he  must  have  occasionally  felt  desires  which*  could 
not  have  been  gratified  with  innocence,  but  which,  being  involuntary,  would 
not  be  imputed  to  him  as  sin.  In  a  word,  it  is  maintained,  that  there  was 
from  the  beginning  a  struggle  in  the  human  breast,  similar  to  that  which  takes 
place  in  the  regenerated,  according  to  the  description  of  an  inspired  writer, 
**  that  the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh ;  and 
these  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other."*  This  may  pass  with  some  men  as 
conclusive  reasoning ;  but  it  is  much  of  the  same  kind  as  if  we  should  say,  a 
man  infirm  and  diseased  is  never  free  from  pain ;  and,  therefore^  a  man  of  a 
sound  constitution,  and  in  good  health,  is  never  perfectly  at  ease.  The  pri- 
meval state  of  man  was  so  diflferent  from  his  present  state,  that  it  would  be 
downright  folly  to  argue  from  the  one  to  the  other.  There  was  then  a  har- 
mony, a  suboitlination  among  his  faculties,  which  we  can  hardly  conceive  who 
have  daily  experience  of  their  disorder.  There  was  such  light  in  his  mind, 
and  such  love  to  God  in  his  heart,  as  retained  his  appetites  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete subjection.  No  wandering  thoughts  or  irregular  desires  found  admission 
into  his  holy  soul.  The  dominion  of  the  law  of  God  over  all  the  principles 
of  his  nature  was  absolute.  It  is  the  effect  of  the  fall,  that  the  connexion 
established  between  the  intellectual  and  active  porwers  of  the  soul  is  unsettled ; 
that  reason  and  conscience  often  dictate  in  vain,  and  the  will  rebels  against 
both ;  that  the  aflfections  rush  headlong  upon  forbidden  gratifications ;  and  man, 
with  all  his  knowledge,  and  all  his  resolutions  to  the  contrary,  is  hurried  away 
by  their  violence.  But  this  is  a  description  only  of  fallen  man.  In  a  state  of 
innocence,  his  soul  was  like  a  curious  machine,  all  the  parts  of  which  moved 

•  CW.  V.  17. 
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in  harmony  by  the  force  of  one  master  spring,  Uie  love  of  God,  whieh  aeta- 
aled  and  sanctified  all  ito  powers* 

li  18  true,  then,  that  God  made  man  ufNright,  diat  he  was  a  creatare  wortky 
of  the  Author  of  his  being,  the  fiur  image  of  his  exeelkacies,  a  mirror  iix>m 
which  the  unspotted  parity  of  the  divine  nature  was  reflected. 

Man,  being  holy,  enjoyed  all  the  felicity  which  was  suitable  to  his  natnie 
and  his  circumstances*  His  body  contained  no  seeds  of  diseise,  and  was  not 
subject  to  languor  or  pain.  The  objects  around  him,  arrayed  in  the  freshness 
of  youth,  and  beautified  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  were  ealeuiated  lo  deliglrt 
his  senses.  Work  was  prescribed  to  him ;  but  it  was  of  the  easiest  kind,  and 
served  merely  as  an  agreeable  recreation.  He  was  placed  in  the  garden  of 
Eden,  where  nature  appeared  in  all  her  loveliness ;  a  garden  which  God  him- 
self had  planted,  and  in  which  grew  **  every  tree  which  was  pleasant  to  the 
sight,  and  good  for  food."  I  sl^  not  stop  to  inquire  in  what  region  it  was 
situated,  although  many  learned  men  have  amused  themselves  with  the  inquiry. 
8ome  hints  are  given  in  the  history  of  Moses ;  but  they  are  too  generd  to  en- 
able us  to  come  to  a  certain  condusion.  In  the  midst  of  abundance  man  ex- 
perienced no  present  want,  and  felt  no  anxiety  respecting  the  future;  for 
unconscious  of  guilt,  he  looked  up  with  confident  expectation  to  the  goodness 
of  his  Maker.  And  this  leads  me  to  remark,  that  it  was  not  from  external  ob- 
jects that  his  happiness  was  chiefly  derived,  but  from  the  intimate  fdlowship 
with  his  Creator  to  which  he  was  admitted.  He  rejoiced  in  his  glory,  which 
his  enlightened  eye  contemplated  in  fhe  splendour  of  the  heavens,  and  the 
varied  scenery  of  the  earth :  he  rejoiced  in  a  sense  of  his  favour,  in  a  feeling 
of  his  love ;  and  assured  of  his  friendship,  he  reposed  without  suspicion  upon 
his  wisdom  and  benevolence.  All  was  calm  within,  and  all  was  peacefol  with- 
out. He  was  happy  now ;  and  he  should  be  happy  always,  if  he  continued 
to  perform  the  easy  service  which  was  enjoined  upon  hiifi.  Easy  it  may  be 
justly  called,  for  it  consisted  in  yielding  to  the  bent  of  his  own  will,  which 
was  inclined  only  to  good,  and  exercising  the  holy  faculties  with  which  he 
was  endowed.  Obedience^  was  natural  to  him ;  and  what  is  conformable  to 
nature  is  attended  with  pleasure.  How  delightful  must  have  been  his  emo- 
tions, while  he  was  employed  in  admiring,  and  loving,  and  praising,  and  exe- 
cuting the  orders  of  that  Being  who  had  lately  4;aQed  him  into  existence,  and 
showered  innumerable  blessings  upon  him  I  The  life  which  he  led  in  Parar 
dise  was  like  the  life  of  angels. 

The  Scriptures  have  not  informed  us  how  long  our  first  parents  retained 
their  innocence,  and  enjoyed  the  delights  of  their  primeval  state.  There  is 
room,  therefore,  for  conjecture;  and  in  this,  as  in^ther  cases,  there  have  not  been 
wanting  theologians,  who  have  filled  up  the  void  with  the  suggestions  of  fancy. 
Some  have  thought,  that  they  fell  on  the  same  day  on  which  th^y  were  created, 
and  have  even  appealed  to  the  authority  of  Scripture.  "  Man  being  in  honour 
abideth  not,"  says  the  Psalmist,  *•  he  is  like  the  beasts  that  perish."  •  Now, 
the  word  translated  to  abide,  signifies  to  continue  Jbr  a  night.  Hence  these 
profound  critics,  presuming  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  first  man,  boldly 
conclude  that  he  did  not  continue  for  a  night  in  the  honour  of  his  original  state; 
and  some  of  them  have  supported  the  conclusion  by  arguments  of  the  most 
ridiculous  nature.  It  is  quite  suflicient  to  remark,  Uiat  the  view  which  (hey 
have  taken  of  the  verse  is  perfecdy  unnatural,  and  would  have  occurred  only 
to  an  interpreter  who  was  in  search  of  proofs  to  support  a  favourite  opinion. 
It  contains  obviously  a  general  reflection  upon  the  transitory  nature  of  fallen 
man,  and  the  instability  of  his  enjoyments.  His  wealth  and  glory  vanish  like 
a  vapour;  and  he  himself,  after  a  short  interval,  returns  to  the  dust  from  wliich 
he  came.     We  have  no  reason  to  thii^  that  the  period  of  human  innocence  ^ 

•  Ftaba  xfiz.  13. 
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of  long  duratioD;  but  we  have  also  no  reason  to  belieye  that  it  lasted  only  for 
a  few  hours.  Was  there  not  one  day  of  purity  and  peace?  Was  the  work 
of  the  Almighty  marred  as  soon  as  it  was  finished?  The  narrative  of  Moses 
seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  this  supposition.  The  business  of  the  sixth  day 
was  so  various  as  to  occupy,  we  should  think,  the  whole  of  it.  First,  quadru- 
peds and  reptiles  were  created;  next  Adam  was  made;  then  the  command  was 
given  respecting  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil;  afterwards  the  various 
animals  passed  before  him,  and  he  gave  them  names;  again  be  was  cast  into  a 
deep  sleep,  and  Eve  was  formed  of  a  rib  taken  from  his  side;  last  of  all,  the 
woman  was  brought  to  him,  and  they  were  joined  together  by  God  himself  in 
the  conjugal  relation.  This  was  the  busiest  day  of  the  six,  but  it  were  still 
more  crowded  with  events,  if  the  fall  took  place  upon  it;  for  then  we  must 
suppose  that  Adam  and  Eve,  who  had  so  lately  met,  separated  almost  immedi- 
ately, although  for  what.reasQn  it  is  impossible  to  conceive;  that  Eve  had  a  con- 
versation wiSi  the  serpent,  by  whom  she  was  persuaded  to  eat  the  forbidden 
fruit;  that  she  th^n  went  in  search  of  her  husband,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to 
imitate  her  example;  that  they  then  discovered  themselves  to  be  naked,  and 
clothed  themselves  with  fig-leaves;  and  that  all  this  happened  before  the  cool  of 
the  day,  probably  the  aliemoon,  when  the  sun  was  declining,  and  the  air  was 
refreshed  by  a  gentle  breeze.  We  must  add  to  these  transactions  the  proce- 
dure of  God  as  a  judge  towards  them  and  their  tempter,  and  their  expulsion 
fix>m  Paradise.  This  simple  detail  of  facts  is  sufficient  to  shew,  that  the  opin- 
ion under  consideration  is  destitute  of  the  slightest  probability:  but  I  go  a  step 
farther,  apd  say  that  it  is  manifestly  false;  for  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  day  God  saw 
all  his  work  that  it  was  good.  But  how  could  this  be,  if  sin  had  introduced 
misery  and  death  into  our  world;  if  man  had  become  a  rebel,  and  a  curse  had 
been  pronouoeed  upon  him,  and  upon  the  earth  for  his  sake?  It  is  evident 
from  the  narrative  of  Moses,  that  die  temptation  and  fall  of  man  were  subse- 
quent to  the  seventh  day,  on  which  God  rested  from  all  his  work  which  he 
had  made. 

God  pronounced  his  work  to  be  good,  because  sin  had  not  entered  to  mar 
its  beauty,  and  disturb  its  order*  The  heavens  were  resplendent  with  the  glory 
of  their  Maker,  and  the  earth  was  full  of  his  praise.  The  trees  and  herbi  of 
the  field  displayed  his  wisdom  and  goodness;  the  inferior  animals  were  perfect 
io  their  kind;  and  man,  placed  at  their  head,  was  enlightened  by  reason,  and 
adorned  with  every  moral  excellence.  There  never  was  so  lovely  a  sight  as 
our  world  bearing  the  reeent  impress  of  the  hand  which  fiashioned  it  The 
memory  of  its  original  state,  conveyed  down  by  tradition,  suggested  to  the 
heathen  poets  their  descriptions  of  the  golden  age,  when  the  earth  spontaneously 
yielded  its  fruits,  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants  were  simple  and  virtuous,  and 
life  flowed  on  smoothly  in  innocence  and  peace.  The  whole  creation  de- 
clared the  glory  of  God;  and  man,  as  the  priest  of  nature,  gave  a  voice  to  its 
silent  homage,  and  ofierad  up  to  the  Univefsal  Parent,  the  pure  sacrifices  of 
adoration  and  thanksgiving. 
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LECTURE  XLL 

ON  PROVIDENCE. 

Doctrine  of  Providenoe— A  Providence  inferred  from  the  acknowledged  Peifec^oiii  of  God; 
from  the  dependent  nature  of  Creatnres ;  from  the  Order  maintained  in  the  Unifene;  fron 
the  existence  of  Moral  Sentiments ;  and  fram  Taiiotis  Facta  in  the  History  of  oar  Baoe— 
Particular  ProTidenoe. 

Whatever  elevated  conceptions  the  wiser  and  more  contempbtife  heathen 
philosophers  might  entertain  of  the  Deity,  they  could  not  rise  to  that  sablime 
view  of  him  which  is  exhibited  in  revelation.  They  might  conceive  of  him  ai 
One,  Invisible,  and  Perfect;  but  not  knowing  him  in  the  proper  character  of 
Creator,  they  could  not  feel  all  that  reverence  for  him  which  his  power  in  the 
production  of  the  universe  is  calculated  to  inspire,  nor  those  emotions  of  loTe 
and  gratitude  which  are  awakened  by  the  display  ^f  his  creative  benevolenoe. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  did  speak  of  him,  as  the  Artificer  of  all  things;  but  it 
should  be  recollected  that,  according  to  their  undisputed  maxim  of  the  impoe- . 
sibility  of  creation  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  his  office  was  limited  to  the 
arrangement  of  preexisting  materials;  and  that  over  matter,  which  was  eternal 
as  himself,  he  had  not  absolute  control,  but  was  under  the  necessity  of  execu- 
ting his  designs  only  so  far  as  its  nature  would  permit  How  different  is  the 
God  of  Jews  and  Christians,  who,  subsisting  alone  from  infinite  ages,  manifested 
himself  in  the  beginning  of  time,  by  calling  out  of  nothing  that  immense  and 
glorious  system,  which  fills  the  regions  of  space!  Of  the  work  of  creation 
we  have  already  spoken,  and  have  illustrated  the  Mosaic  account  of  it,  and  en- 
deavored to  vindicate  it  from  the  objections  of  infidelity  anc^of  modern  science, 
whether  they  seek  to  prove,  that  there  n  no  vestige  of  a  beginning,  and  no 
prospect  of  an  end,  or  that  its  origin  must  be  traced  to  a  period  far' beyond  the 
limits  of  history,  and  anterior  by  thousands  or  millions  of  years  to  the  date  as- 
signed to  it  in  the  Scriptures. 

We  have  seen  that,  at  the  command  of  the  Almighty,  the  material  system 
arose  out  of  nothing;  and  by  subsequent  exertions  of  his  power,  under  the 
direction  of  his  wisdom,  was  arranged  in  that  order  whieh  astonishes  us  by  its 
magnificence,  and  delights  us  by  its  beauty.  Whatever  speculations  we  mvf 
indulge  respecting  the  other  parts  of  creation,  which  are  too  remote  to  be  sub- 
jects of  minute  observation,  we  know  that  the  earth  was  not  intended  to  be  a 
solitude.  While  the  land,  the  sea,  and  the  atmosphere,  were  filled  with  living 
creatures  of  various  kinds,  man  was  formed  to  be  the  spectator  of  the  wonders 
with  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  to  proclaim  the  glory  of  God,  which  they 
could  only  passively  display.  Distinguished  from  them  all  by  his  erect  pos- 
ture, and  the  gift  of  reason,  he  was  still  more  highly  elevated  by  his  moral 
endowments,  which  being  a  transcript  of  the  divine  excellencies,  properly  con- 
stituted the  image  of  God,  with  which  he  was  adorned.  But  this  state  of  things 
was  of  short  duration.  8in  finding  admission  even  into  paradise,  the  sacred 
seat  of  innocence  and  bliss,  caused  a  sudden  and  melancholy  change;  and  while 
man  was  divested  of  the  glory  of  his  nature,  his  offended  Creator  was  pro- 
voked on  his  account  to  blast  the  earth  with  hiMm/iBe;  so  that,  though  still  lovelji 
it  is  but  the  faded  image  of  what  it  once  was,  and  the  marks  of  heaven's  anger  may 
be  traced  in  the  ruggedness,  and  sterility,  and  unhealthiness  of  many  parts  of 
it,  as  well  as  in  the  turbulence  and  desolating  fiiryof  the  elements.  This  rev- 
olution, which  seemed  to  defeat  the  design  of  God  in  creation,  could  hot  hare 
taken  place  without  his  knowledge,  nor  without  his  permission;  for  there  is  no 
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doubt  that,  as  he  could  have  preyented  our  first  parents  from  being  tempted, 
so  he  could  have  enabled  them  to  resist  the  strongest  temptations.  Mysterious 
as  the  subject  is,  we  must  belieye  that,  although  we  cannot  say  that  God  willed 
sin,  he  willed  not  to  hinder  it,  and  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  OTerrule  it  for  an 
end  worthy  of  himself.  It  fc^ows,  that  his  Providence  was  concerned  in  the 
fall ;  although  we  may  not  be  able  to  describe  the  nature  and  extent  of  its 
agenpy.  Before,  therefore,  I  proceed  to  a  particular  consideration  of  the  fall 
and  Its  consequences,  I  shall  endeavour,  in  some  lectures,  to  explain  the  doc- 
trine of  Providence. 

It  may  be  remarked  at  the  commencement,  that  men  have  not  been  more 
generally  agreed  in  the  belief  that  there  is  a  God,  than  in  the  persuasion  that 
the  universe  is  under  the  direction  and  control  of  superior  power  and  wisdom. 
In  this  sentiment,  I  may  say^  all  nations  have  concurred*  It  seems  to  be  a 
natural  deduction  of  reason  mm  the  idea  of  a  Deity ;  and  to  be  suggested  to  a 
reflecting  mind  by  the  appearances  of  nature,  and  the  course  of  events.  Cer- 
tain phi&sophers,  indeed,  have  denied  that  the  aflairs  of  mortals  are  under  the 
Divine  superintendence ;  and  of  these  some  have  doubted  or  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  a  God ;  while  others,  granting  it  in  words,  have  with  manifest  incon- 
sistency cut  off  all  intercourse  between  him  and  his  creatures,  and  shut  him 
up,  as  it  were,  in  the  solitude  of  heaven.  To  this  latter  claM  belonged  Epi- 
curus, and  his  followers,  who  were  Atheists  in  reality,  although  Theists  in 
Efofession:  Re  toUiif  says  Cicero  of  Epicurus,  oratione  rdmqtdt^  Deos.*  The 
Kvine  nature,  according  to  the  Epicureans,  as  the  philosopher  Sallustius  ob- 
serves in  his  bo^k  de  Diis  et  Mundo,  ^*  is  neither  itself  disturbed,  nor  does  it 
give  disturbance  to  others.*'  The  same  opinion  is  ascribed  to  them  in  Cicero's 
first  book  de  Natura  Deontm:  *^  That  which  is  happy  and  eternal  gives  no 
trouble  either  to  itself  or  to  others,  and  is  susceptible  neither  of  aikger  nor  of 
favour,  because  whatever  is  subject  to  such  emotions,  is  weak."  Happiness, 
as  they  imagined,  consisted  in  doing  nothing,  in  being  engaged  in  no  occupa- 
tion, in  performing  no  work ;  and  Sieir  God  rejoiced  in  h^  own  wisdom  and 
virtue,  and  in  the  assurance  of  always  enjoying  the  greatest  delights.  The 
God  of  other  philosophers,  whose  task  was  to  govern  the  world,  maintain  the 
courses  of  the  stars,  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  the  order  and  revolutions  of 
the  universe,  to  contemplate  Sie  lands  and  seas,  support  the  life  and  supply 
the  wants  of  men;  this  God  appeared  to  them  to  be  necessarily  unhappy,  be- 
cause he  was  involved  in  irksome  and  laborious  operations.  Thus  they  denied 
a  Providence,  and  by  doing  so,  as  the  wiser  heathens  remarked,  subverted  the 
foundations  of  religion.  **  If  God  is  such,"  says  Cicero,  "that  he  feels  no 
good  will  or  love  towards  men,  away  with  him!  for  why  should  I  say.  Let 
him  be  propitious  T  He  can  be  propitious  to  no  person,  since  as  you  say,  fa 
your  and  love  are  proofs  of  imbecility."  t 

The  word  Providence,  which  we  have  derived  from  the  Latin  word  Pro9U 
dentia^  and  the  Greek  word  iv«mm,  are  used  to  express  the  action  or  conduct 
of  God  towards  the  universe,  which  he  upholds  by  his  power,  and  regulates 
by  his  wisdom.  The  question  concerning  Providence  is  whether,  as  there 
is  a  Creator,  there  is  also  a  Ruler  of  the  world ;  or  whether  the  heavens  and 
earth  are  under  the  superintendence  of  him  who  brought  them  into  existence. 
Providence,  is  the  care  which  God  takes  of  all  things,  to  uphold  them  in  be- 
ing, and  to  direct  them  to  the  ends  which  he  has  determined  to  accomplish  by 
them,  so  that  nothing  takes  place  in  which  he  is  not  concerned  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  his  infinite  perfections,  and  which  is  not  in  unison  with  the  counsel 
of  his  will.  More  particularly  we  may  observe,  that  two  things  are  included 
in  the  notion  of  Providence ;  the  preservation  and  the  government  of  all  things. 
Preservation  immediately  respects  Uiings  themselves,  which  by  his  power  are 
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8a8tained,  or  condnued  in  existence.  GoTerament  respects  their  actions  and 
motions,  which  by  his  almighty  influence  are  disposed  in  a  certain  order,  and 
are  rendered  subservient  to  certain  ends.  In  particular,  the  objecta  of  Provi- 
dence, as  exercised  in  this  world,  are  men,  whose  proceedings,  partaking  as 
they  do  of  a  moral  character,  are  in  themselves  of  so  much  importance ;  and 
whose  thoughts,  and  volitions,  and  operations,  are  the  means  by  which  the 
Supreme  Ruler  carries  on  his  designs. 

The  first  argument  which  I  shall  produce  in  proof  of  a  Providence,  is  drawn 
from  the  acknowledged  perfections  of  God.  As  these  prove  that  he  is  quali- 
fied to  undertake  the  management  of  his  creatures^  and  all  their  affairs,  so  they 
furnish  sure  ground  for  the  conclusion,  that  he  has  not,  and  will  not,  dismiss 
them  from  his  care.  Manifold  as  his  works  are,  they  are  all  under  his  eye,  for 
omniscience  is  an  attribute  of  his  nature;  and  consequently^  the  minutest  ob- 
jects are  as  well  known  to  him  as  the  greatest,  and  the  most  secret  actions  as 
well  as  those  which  are  performed  in  the  light  of  the  sun.  And,  although  a 
finite  understanding  would  be  perplexed  and  burdened  by  the  countless  myri- 
ads of  creatures,  it  costs  him  no  labour  to  attend  to  them,  for  he  surveys  the 
immense  field  of  creation  at  a  glance.  His  power  is  adequate  to  all  the  pur- 
poses of  his  government,  whether  natural  or  moral,  because  it  is  as  unlimited  as 
his  knowledge ;  and  it  can  be  exerted  upon  any  object  wherever  it  is  situated, 
or  upon  ten  thousand  objects  at  the  same  moment,  because  his  power,  if  I  may 
speak  so,  is  commensurate  with  his  essence,  and  he  is  equally  present  in  ev- 
ery part  of  the  universe.  He  who  called  it  into  existence  by  his  simple  com- 
mand, is  able  to  uphold  it  by  the  word  of  his  power.  Of  the  sufficiency  of 
his  wisdom  for  the  regulation  of  affaire,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained,  after 
what  has  been  said  of  his  knowledge.  Knowledge  furnishes  the  materials 
which  wisdom  arranges.  And  can  he,  to  whom  sdl  the  component  parts  of 
the  universe  are  perfectly  known,  and  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  their 
situations,  their  powere,  and  their  uses,  be  at  any  loss  to  adjust  them  to  one  an- 
other, and  to  dispose  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  accomplish  those  ends  which 
will  promote  his  glory,  and  the  general  good  ?  I  may  ask  again,  would  it  have 
been  worthy  of  his  wisdom,  to  have  created  an  immense  system  of  material 
and  immaterial  beings,  and  then  to  have  led  it  to  itself?  In  this  case,  we  coald 
not  conceive  what  purpose  he  had  in  view,  or  by  what  motive  he  was  influen- 
ced in  the  production  of  it.  Why  did  he  fill  the  regions  of  space  with  innu- 
merable worlds,  and  people  them  widi  various  ordere  of  inhabitants,  and  then 
withdraw  his  attention  from  them,  or  look  on  an  unconcerned  spectator  of  their 
movements  and  actions  T  But  another  argument  may  be  drawn  from  his  good- 
ness, which  was  conspicuous  in  creation  itself,  but  would  seem  to  have  been 
exhausted  by  this  effort,  if  a  Providence  be  denied.  The  benevolence  which 
prompted  the  Deity  to  call  the  imiverse  into  existence,  would  surely  prompt 
him  to  extend  his  protection  to  it.  There  could  not  be  a  higher  impeachment 
of  his  character,  than  to  suppose  him  to  have  abandoned  his  own  works  r  to 
have  deserted  his  rational  offspring,  and  to  have  delivered  them  up  as  helpless 
orphans  to  chance,  or  to  the  blind  operation  of  general  laws ;  to  the  dubious 
guidance  of  their  feeble  reason,  and  to  the  arbitrary  rule  of  their  wayward 
passions.  What  a  revolting  idea  do  they  give  us  of  the  Firetand  Greatest  of 
all  beings,  who  would  persuade  us  that  he  is  indifferent  to  coundess  myriads  of 
creatures,  whom  he  himself  formed  with  desires  and  a  capacity  for  happiness, 
but  who  are  now  the  sport  of  accident,  and  tossed  up  and  down  for  no  detei> 
minate  end,  like  atoms  in  a  sun-beam  T  How  much  more  amiable  and  august 
is  the  Deity,  whom  reason  and  revelation  exhibit  as  the  Parent  and  Guardian 
of  all  that  live,  as  caring  for  the  meanest  of  them,  and  scattering  his  gifts 
among  them  with  a  munificent  handl  Lastly,  as  justice  is  one  of  his  perfec- 
tions, it  follows  that  be  must  exercise  a  moral  government  over  his  creatures. 
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Their  actions  cannot  be  indifferent  to  him :  nor  can  he  permit  them  to  go  on 
without  interfering  to  restrain  or  to  encourage,  to  reward  or  to  punish,  in  such 
a  degree  as  is  consistent  with  the  present,  which  is  not  our  final  state ;  to  defeat, 
in  some  instances,  the  purposes  of  the  wicked ;  to  prevent  the  full  execution 
of  them  in  others ;  and,  in  all,  to  overrule  them  so  as  to  promote  the  ulti- 
mate end  of  his  administration,  the  triumph  and  establishment  of  right- 
eousness. The  denial  of  a  Providence,  indeed,  is  so  manifestly  inconsistent 
with  the  belief  that  God  is  good  and  just,  that  the  Epicureans,  as  we  have  seen, 
laid  it  down  as  an  indisputable  maxim,  that  the  Divine  nature  is  susceptible 
neither  of  favour  nor  of  anger.  There  is  no  moral  principle  in  that  being  who 
is  not  inclined  to  interpose,  and  does  not  actually  interpose  when  he  can,  to 
patronize  virtue,  and  to  check  the  progress  of  vice. 

A  second  argument  in  favour  of  Providence,  is  founded  on  the  dependent 
nature  of  creatures.  We  affirm  that  they  not  only  derived  their  being  from 
God,  but  that  it  is  solely  by  his  power  ^at  they  are  sustained ;  and  conse- 
quently, that  the  continued  existence  of  the  universe,  and  the  motions  which 
are  going  on  in  it,  whether  mechanical  or  voluntary,  are  proofs  of  a  Provi- 
dence. Nothing  can  be  stronger,  and  more  exclusive  of  the  idea  of  independ- 
ence on  the  part  of  creatures,  than  the  following  words  of  Scripture :  "  In  him 
we  live,  and  move,  and  have  onr  being  ;'*  *  and  of  the  same  import  is  the  decla- 
ration of  an  Apostle,  that  oar  Saviour,  who  is  God,  *'  upholds  all  things  by 
the  word  of  his  power."  t  The  assertion  of  Divraes,  that  the  preservation  of 
existence  is  a  continual  creation,  is  not  merely  a  rhetorical  figure,  importing 
that  the  power  of  God  is  as  truly  admirable  in  preserving  all  things  as  in 
creating  them,  but  is  a  literal  statement  of  a  fact.  God  alone  exists  by  neces- 
sity of  nature,  or,  in  other  words,  has  the  ground  of  his  existence  in  himself; 
the  existence  of  all  other  beings  is  contingent.  It  is  the  result  of  an  act 
of  his  will;  and  as  it  might  not  have  been,  so  h  may  cease  to  be,  there 
being  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  to  ensure  its  continuance.  Thus  they 
touch  upon  nothing  on  all  sides,  upon  the  nothing  which  preceded,  and  the 
nothing  which  may  follow.  As  the  ground  of  their  existence  is  not  in  them- 
selves, it  is  evident  that  they  cannot,  by  their  own  will  and  power,  prolong  it 
for  a  single  moment ;  and  conseqnenUy,  that  it  depends  upon  the  will  and 
power  of  God,  as  the  flowing  of  the  stream  depends  upon  an  uninterrupt- 
ed supply  of  water  from  the  fountain.  They  exist  by  the  immediate  concourse 
of  his  power,  which  prevents  them  from  returning  to  nothing,  from  which 
they  came,  and  to  which  they  are  always  near ;  for,  as  the  universe  was  crea- 
ted in  a  moment,  in  a  moment  it  might  be  annihilated.  The  expression  for- 
merly quoted,  that  God  upholds  all  &ingsby  the  word  of  his  power,  is  worthy 
of  particular  attention,  and  will  enable  us  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  subject  at 
present  under  consideration ;  for,  as  there  is  n»  need  of  a  positive  exertion  to 
make  a  thing,  which  we  bear  up  in  our  hand^  faH  to  the  ground,  but  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  permit  it  to  fall,  by  no  longer  supporting  it,  so,  God  has  only  (so  to 
speak)  to  withdraw  his  hand,  and  the  whole  system  of  created  things  wo;:ld 
instantly  perish.  It  was  his  will  which  made,  and  it  is  his  will  which  sus- 
tains them.— It  is  certain,  and  evident  to  reason,  that  any  given  moment  in  the 
succession  of  time  does  not  depend  upon  any  other  moment ;  for  time  is  not 
like  a  line  composed  of  one  continuous  substance,  but  like  a  line  formed  by 
placing  a  number  of  separate  parts  one  after  another.  Now  all  created  beings 
exist  in  time,  that  is,  their  existence  is  measured  by  moments.  If,  then,  one 
moment  has  an  existence  independent  of  that  of  another ;  if  the  ficst  moment 
is  independent  of  the  second,  the  second  of  the  third,  and  the  third  of  those 
which  succeed,  it  follows,  that  the  existence  of  any  created  being  in  one  mo- 
ment does  not  necessarily  imply  its  existence  in  another,  or  that,  because  it  ex« 
•  Ads  xfii.  S8.  f  ^^  ^  ^ 
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ifts  now,  it  miist  exist  Ihe  next  instant.  Hence  it  appears  Ihat  the  operation 
of  the  same  cause,  to  which  its  present  existence  is  owing,  is  necessary  to  its 
(iitare  existence.  In  other  words  it  is  necessary  that  the  power  of  God,  which 
gare  it  being,  ^ould  uphold  it  in  erery  stage  of  its  duration.  As  the  same 
power  which  brought  it  out  of  nothing  must  be  incessantly  exerted  to  preTent 
It  from  returning  to  nothing,  there  is  evidently  ground  for  affirming  that  the 
upholding  of  all  things  is  a  continual  creation.  As,  howerer,  this  t^m  ii 
commonly  applied  to  their  first  production,  the  word  presenration,  or  conserva- 
tion, is  more  frequently  used. 

It  has  been  objected  against  this  view  of  the  absdluie  dependence  of  tSL 
things  upon  God,  that,  whUe  it  seems  to  honour  him  by  giving  an  exalted  idea 
of  lus  power  and  dominion,  it  imidies  a  reflection  upon  his  wisdom,  as  if  he 
had  executed  a  work  so  imperfect,  as  to  require  lus  constant  interference  to 
prevent  it  from  running  into  confasi<A  and  perishing.  Even  men  can  con- 
struct works  which,  when  finished,  have  no  farther  need  of  their  care.  A 
house  will  stand  although  the  builder  riiould  never  see  it  again ;  and  a  watch, 
or  clock,  will  point  out  the  hour  when  it  has  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  ^ 
maker.  But  it  should  be  considered  that,  in  such  cases,  men  merely  give  a 
particular  form  or  arrangement  to  certain  materiab  whidi  were  ready  for  thdr 
use ;  they  neither  make  them,  nor  uphold  them  in  being ;  and  coi»equently, 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  office  which  they  perform,  and  that 
which  we  assign  to  God,  when  ^e  affirm  that  his  interposition  is  necessary  to 
preserve  his  creatures  in  existence.  They  merely  put  matter  in  a  particular 
shape  and  order ;  but  they  could  not  retain  it  in  that  state  for  a  sin|^  Htomsnt 
if  it  had  a  tendency  to  annihilation.  The  durabili^  of  their  woriis  plainly  de- 
pends upon  some  other  cause  than  their  own  power,  because  they  contiDue 
afrer  they  have  entirely  abandoned  ihem^ '  With  respect  to  those  woriis  which 
are  intended  to  perform  certain  motions,  and  do  perform  them  without  the 
presence  of  the  artists,  as  a  watch  or  clock,  or  any  other  piece  of  maofaineiy, 
let  it  be  farther  considered,  that  the  process  is  not  owing  to  men,  in  any  other 
sense,  than  that  they  have  made  a  proper  disposition  of  the  parts.  It  is  the 
effect  of  the  laws  of  nature,  v^hich  experience  has  enabled  them  to  apply  to  a 
particular  purpose.  The  moving  power  is  not  in  the  machine  itself,  but  in  the 
elasticity  of  a  spri^,  or  the  influence  of  gravitation,  or  the  expansive  force  of 
the  atmosphere.  To  represent,  therefore,  the  weriu  of  God  as  being,  on  the 
supposition  of  the  constant  care  of  providence,  more  imperfect  than  the  works 
of  man,  serves  only  to  betray  our  ignorance.  **  The  fuU  answer  to  this  objec- 
tion," says  Dr.  Price,  "  is,  Uiat  to  every  machine  or  perpetual  movement  for 
answerin^^  any  particular  purpose,  there  always  belongs  some  Jirst  moveft 
some  weight  or  springs  or  other  power,  which  is  continually  acting  upon  it, 
and  from  which  Al  its  motions  aie  derived ;  nor  without  such  a  power  is  it 
possible  to  conceive  of  any  such  machine.  -  The  machine  of  the  universe, 
then,  like  all  besides  analogous  to  it,  of  which  we  have  any  idea,  must  have  a 
Z***^  tnovtr. — ^It  follows,  therefore,  that  this  ejection  is  so  for  from  being  of 
any  force,  that  it  leads  us  to  the  very  conclusion  which  it  is  brought  to  over- 
throw. The  excellence  of  a  machine  by  no  means  depends  upon  its  going 
prc^rly  of  iiaeVx  for  this  is  impossible,  but  in  the  skill  with  which  its  vari- 
ous parts  are  a^usted  to  one  another,  and  all  its  difierent  eflects  are  derived 
from  the  constant  action  of  some  power"  •  which  is  not  in  the  machine. 

A  third  argument  in  favour  of  Providence,  is  founded  on  the  order  which  is 
maintained  in  the  universe.  It  is  composed  of  many  parts,  endowed  with  dif- 
ferent qualities,  in  some  instances  contrary  to,  and  destructive  of  each  other; 
but  they  are  all  retained  inc  their  proper  places,  and  perform  their  p^uliar 
functions ;  and  a  harmony  is  established  among  them,  the  result  of  which  is 
*  race's  DiawrtatioQ  on  Fnmdeoe^  Mct  lb 
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the  general  good.  In  this  immense  and  complicated  machine,  no  part  ever 
goes  wrong :  the  motion  is  never  suspended  or  embarrassed ;  its  operations  are 
carried  on  with  such  regularity,  that  they  are  the  subject  of  calculation,  and  the 
same  effects  are  constantly  produced.  The  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
are  performed  in  their  appointed  times,  notwithstanding  the  boundless  regions 
which  their  orbits  embrace ;  and  although  some  of  them  go  their  rounds  in 
eccentric  paths,  which  cross  those  of  other  revolving  bodies,  they  never  meet, 
or  drive  one  another  from  their  course.  No  comet  has  ever  rushed  into  the 
sun,  or  infringed  upon  a  planet,  or  produced  any  other  effect,  than  to  excite  the 
curiosity  and  astonishment  of  men  of  science,  and  to  terrify  the  ignorant  with 
direful  forebodings  of  disastrous  changes.  The  sun,  the  source  of  light  and 
heat,  although  he  has  ministered  to  the  system  of  which  he  is  the  centre,  for 
thousands  of  years,  has  lost  no  portion  of  his  splendour  and  his  influence.  It 
is  only  in  the  descriptions  of  poetry  that  he  grows  dim  with  years.  The  sea- 
sons succeed  each  other  in  the  order  which  Siey  have  observed  since  the  be- 
ginning of  time ;  the  earth  retains  its  productive  powers  at  the  close  of  many 
generations,  who  have  been  supported  by  its  produce ;  the  sea  continues  within 
its  ancient  boundaries,  and  leaves  the  dry  land  to  be  the  abode  of  terrestrial 
animals.  The  various  classes  of  animals  and  vegetables,  notwithstanding  the 
ravages  of  disease,  of  violence,  and  of  inclement  seasons,  have  propagated 
themselves ;  so  that  the  earth  is  still  stocked  with  inhabitants,  and  with  ample 

E revision  for  their  wants.  Shall  we  not  infer  that  there  is  a  superintending 
^eity  by  whom  this  order  is  maintained  ?  If  we  saw  a  house  in  which  every 
thing  was  found  in  its  proper  place,  every  office  was  regularly  performed,  and 
every  thing  was  provided  which  was  wanted  for  the  accommodation  and  com- 
fort of  the  family ;  we  should  conclude  that  it  was  under  the  direction  and 
command  of  a  wise,  active,  and  vigilant  master.  If.  we  saw  a  state  in  which 
just  and  beneficial  laws  were  established,  every  order  of  the  citizens  was  se- 
cure in  the  possession  of  its  peculiar  privileges,  all  the  arts  of  life  were  culti- 
vated, and  wealth  and  happiness  abounded;  we  should  immediately  conclude 
that  it  enjoyed  a  regular  government,  and  Uiat  those,  by  whom  it  was  admin- 
istered, were  worthy  of  their  high  office.  These  examples  were  brought  for- 
ward by  heathen  writers,  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  Providence,  and  furnish 
an  analogy  from  which  it  may  be  fairiy  deduced.  When  we  contemplate  this 
immense  system,  so  wonderful  in  its  contrivances,  so  constant  in  its  move- 
ments, so  admirably  balanced,  and  proceeding  from  age  to  age  without  the 
slightest  confusion ;  can  it  be  imagined  by  any  man  in  his  senses,  that  there  is 
no  presiding  mind  by  which  it  is  governed  t  The  evidence  is  still  stronger  to 
those  who  are  more  intimately  acquainted  with  nature,  and  know  that,  in  the 
motions  of  some  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  there  are  occasional  apparent  irregu- 
larities, but  that  means  are  provided  for  correcting  them,  so  that  they  return  to 
their  proper  place. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  the  order  which  prevails  throughout  the  universe, 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  laws  of  nature,  without  an  immediate  interposi- 
tion of  the  Deity,  and  proves  only  the  wisdom  of  its  original  constitution* 
But  as,  before  we  attempt  to  remove  an  objection,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
it,  I  ask,  what  is  meant  by  the  laws  of  nature  T  It  is  not  enough  to  remind 
me  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  the  laws  of  motion,  the  laws  of  light,  and  other 
laws  mentioned  by  philosophers ;  because,  after  the  most  complete  enumera- 
tion of  them,  the  difficulty  remains,  what  is  the  meaning  of  a  law^  in  the 
present  application  of  the  term  ?  I  am  disposed  to  think  that,  in  using  it,  many 
impose  upon  themselves,  as  well  as  upon  others.  In  its  primary  signification, 
it  is  a  rule  established  and  enforced  by  authority,  and  obviously  implies  intel- 
ligence and  power ;  but,  when  it  is  transferred  to  inanimate  things,  there  is  a 
change  of  the  sense.  It  then  signifies  merely  t]M  stated,  regular  oider  in  which 
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•fthey  are  found  t6  subei^  Thus,  finding  that  bodies  near  or  on  the  svrfiace  of 
the  «arth  tend  towards  its  centre,  and  the  planets  belonging  to  our  system  tend 
towards  the  sun,  we  call  this  the  law  of  gravitation ;  and  in  like  manner,  we 
speak  of  other  laws  by  which  matter  is  governed.  But  the  truth  is,  that  these 
are  only  facts,  and  are  called  laws  solely  on  account  of  their  uniformity.  After 
«ll  our  observation  and  experience,  we  have  merely  discovered  the  fact,  that 
.bodies  gravitate  to  a  centre,  and  that  the  rays  of  light  are  subject  to  refraction 
■and  reflection ;  but  we  have  not  advanced  a  single  step  in  explaining  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  or  in  shewing  what  is  the  true  cause  by  which  it  is  moved 
and  sustained.  Do  we  suppose  that  nature  possesses  intelligence,  or  activity, 
or  power  of  any  kind  ?  Let  us  not  confound  ourselves  by  words,  and  forget 
that  inertness,  or  a  total  incapacity  of  exertion,  is  an  acknowledged  property 
of  matter.  It  is  confessedly  inactive.  It  can  neither  put  itself  in  motion,  nor 
stop  itself  when  in  motion ;  and  every  modification  which  it  undergoes,  is  the 
effect  of  some  external  power.  What  then  are  laws  of  nature  ?  They  are  the 
particular  modes  in  which  the  Deity  exerts  his  power,  which,  being  aniform, 
are  accounted  natural,  while  any  deviation  from  them  is  pronounced  to  be 
miraculous.  If  this  be  a  just  description  of  them,  fand  it  is  ignorance,  or 
philosophy  falsely  so  called,  which  gives  any  other,)  it  follows,  Uiat  they  are 
so  far  from  accounting  for  the  order  which  is  maintained  in  the  universe,  that 
they  necessarily  imply  the  actual  and  constant  interposition  of  the  Creator,  and 
as  irresistibly  suggest  the  idea  of  a  Lawgiver,  as  do  the  laws  of  any  human 
society.  The  truth  is,  that  the  laws  of  nature,  if  understood  to  be  diflferent 
from  the  operation  of  the  Deity,  are  »  name  and  nothing  more,  with  which 
simpletons  may  be  amused ;  but  certainly  no  man  of  common  sense,  who  is 
inquiring  into  the  cause  of  the  stability  of  the  universe,  will  deem  it  satisfac- 
tory to  be  answered  with  a  sound.  *'  The  philosopher,"  says  that  great  mao^ 
Maclaurin,  *'  who  overlooks  the  traces  of  an  all-governing  Deity  in  nature, 
contenting  himself  with  the  appearances  of  the  material  universe  only,  and  the 
mechanical  laws  of  motion,  neglects  what  is  most  excellent ;  and  prefers  what 
is  imperfect  to  what  is  supremely  perfect,  finitude  to  infinity,  what  is  narrow 
and  weak  to  what  is  unlimited  and  almighty,  and  what  is  perishing  to  what 
endures  for  ever."  *•  Sir  Isaac  Newton,"  he  adds,  «'  thought  it  most  unac- 
countable to  exclude  the  Deity  only  out  of  the  universe.  It  appeared  to  him 
much  more  just  and  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  whole  chain  of  causes,  or 
the  several  series  of  them,  should  centre  in  him  as  their  source ;  and  the 
whole  system  appear  depending  on  him,  the  only  independent  cause."* 

A  fourth  argument  in  favour  of  Providence,  arises  from  a  variety  of  facts  in 
the  histor}*  of  mankind.  I  take  notice,  in  the  first  place,  of  those  moral  send- 
ments  and  feelings  which  exist  in  the  mind  of  every  human  being,  who  has  re- 
ceived  any  degree  of  cultivation.  •'  The  Gentiles,  who  have  not  the  law," 
says  an  Apostle,  **  are  a  law  to  themselves,  and  shew  the  works  of  the  law 
written  in  their  hearts."t  In  whatever  way  men  acquire  notions  of  morality, 
there  is  a  principle  within  them  which  distinguishes  not  only  between  truth 
and  falsehood,  but  also  between  right  and  wrong ;  and  hence  arises  that  train 
of  feelings,  of  which  we  are  all  conscious,  and  which  are  the  sources  of  plea- 
sure or  pain,  of  peace  or  disquiet.  Although  the  language  is  figurative,  yet 
there  is  a  manifest  propriety  in  calling  conscience  the  deputy  or  vicegerent  of 
God  in  the  soul.  If  it  is  natural  to  men,  as  we  may  infer  from  its  universality, 
it  was  planted  in  the  human  breast  by  the  hand  of  God;  and  its  proper  oflice 
is  to  remind  us,  not  only  of  his  existence,  but  of  his  government ;  to  recognixc 
him  as  presiding  over  our  afiairs,  and  taking  notice  of  our  actions ;  to  re-echo 
his  voice ;  to  pronounce,  in  his  name,  a  sentence  of  approbation  or  disappro* 

*  Account  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Discoveries,  Book  iv.  chap.  ix.  sect  1.  and  5. 
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bation ;  and  to  summon  ne  to  his  tribunal,  where  the  sentence  will  be  ratified 
If  there  were  no  Providence,  conscience  would  be  an  illusive  faculty ;  its  de< 
cisions  would  have  no  better  foundation  than  the  hopes  and  terrors  of  superstition ; 
but,  if  it  be  an  original  principle  of  our  nature,  it  bears  testimony  to  the  moral 
administration  of  our  Maker,  and  presupposes  a  supreme  law,  the  commands 
and  sanctions  of  which  it  proclaims  and  inculcates.  There  would  be  no  place 
for  the  operations  of  conscience  under  such  a  deity  as  Epicurus  fancied,  who 
took  no  concern  in  our  world,  and  regarded  all  its  affairs  with  indifierence. 

While  speaking  of  the  moral  sentiments  and  feelings  with  which  mankind 
are  inspired,  I  am  led  to  point  out  another  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  Providence, 
arising  from  the  fact,  that  we  find,  by  experience,  that  we  are  actually  at  pres- 
ent under  a  government  which  dispenses  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  natu- 
ral way.  Thus  we  find  that  vicious  actions  are  immediately,  or  at  least 
speedily,  punished,  by  involving  the  guilty  in  disgrace,  by  reducing  them  to 
poverty,  by  subjecting  them  to  bodily  diseas^  as  well  as  to  mental  sufiering, 
and  by  bringing  them  to  an  .untimely  end.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that 
virtuous  actions  are  not  only  the  source  of  inward  peace  and.  satisfaction,  but 
lead  to  respect,  to  success  in  business,  to  health  and  long  life,  to  a  more  equa- 
ble and  regular,  and  consequently  a  greater,  degree  of  enjoyment  than  is  deri- 
ved from  the  unbounded,  and  consequently  shortr lived,  indulgences  of  intemper^ 
ance.  All  this,  it  may  be  said,  is  the  consequence  of  the  constitution  and 
course  of  nature ;  but,  as  these  words  mean  nothing,  unless  they  signify  the 
order  which  God  has  established  and  upholds  by  his  power,  all  this  proves, 
that,  as  he  is  the  Creator,  so  he  is  the  Governor  of  his  intelligent  offspring. 

The  experience  of  individuals  furnishes  proofs  of  a  Providence.  Where  is 
the  man  to  whom  events  have  not  occurred  which  have  led  him  irresistibly  to 
acknowledge  the  hand  of  God?  He  has  seen  it  in  the  wonderful  turns  in  the 
course  of  his  affairs,  in  his  successes  and  disappointments,  in  his  esc^ipes  from 
danger,  in  the  sudden  thoughts  and  unaccountable  suggestions  which  have 
sometimes  led  to  most  important  results.  If  he  has  been  an  attentive  observer, 
he  must  have  seen  it  also  in  the  circumstances  of  others  around  him.  It  is 
displayed  before  the  eyes  of  all  men  upon  the  great  theatre  of  the  world, 
where  scenes  are  acted  which  extort,  even  from  the  thoughtless,  occasional  ex- 
pressions of  devotion.  The  rise  of  mighty  kingdoms,  from  small  beginnings 
to  extensive  and  uncontrolled  dominion,  and  their  subsequent  fall  into  decay 
and  dissolution,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  operation  of  second  causes,  but 
are  often  accompanied  with  circumstances,  which  point  to  Him  who  lifts  one 
up  and  casts  another  down.  This  is  particularly  the  case  of  the  revolutions 
of  the  great  monarchies  of  ancient  times,  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the 
prophecies  concerning  them ;  for  who  can  doubt  that  they  were  accomplished 
by  Him  who  foretold  them  ages  before  they  took  place,  and  while  those  mon- 
archies had  not  even  been  founded  ?  And  when  we  see  order  rising  out  of 
confusion,  and  disastrous  events  producing  good,  like  the  tempest  which  puri- 
fies the  atmosphere,  that  man  must  have  a  dull  understanding,  or  a  hard  heart, 
who  feels  no  emotion  of  reverence  and  gratitude  towards  the  great  Being 
whose  mysterious  wisdom  and  unbounded  beneficence  presides  over  the  affairs 
of  mortals. 

An  additional  proof  of  a  Providence  is  derived  from  the  judgments  which 
are  occasionally  executed  upon  notorious  transgressors.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
danger  of  presumptuously  explaining  events,  by  hastily  concluding,  as  did  the 
friends  of  Job,  that  he  is  a  great  sinner  who  suffers  singular  calamities.  A 
little  sober  reflection,  and  particularly  a  reverent  attention  to  Scripture,  will  be 
an  effectual  guard  against  such  an  abuse.  It  is  certain  that,  in  general,  '*  no 
man  knoweth  either  love  or  hatred  by  all  that  is  before  them  ;"*  and  conse- 
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qaendy,  that  we  ovfht  not  to  be  judge  of  the  virtue  or  ihe  vice  of  indiTidnals 
by  their  external  circumstaocea.  But  our  caution  nraat  not  be  carried  so  far  as 
to  benumb  our  understandings.  The  fall  of  tjrrants,  the  tragical  fate  of  perse- 
outora,  the  punishment  of  blasphemers  while  the  language  of  impiety  is  issii- 
ing  from  their  lipe,  the  discovery  of  crimes  which  had  long  eluded  the  search 
of  every  human  eye,  the  nM^ifest  retribution  whidi  takes  place  when  the  cup 
which  the  sinner  had  administered  to  others  is  forced  to  his  own  lips ;  these, 
and  similar  events,  can  be  viewed  by  a  reflecting  mind  in  no  other  light  than 
as  evidences,  that  **  verily  there  is  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth."*  **  The 
Lord  is  known  by  the  judgment  which  he  executes."! 

Before  I  conclude,  I  shall  mention  two  facts  in  the  history  of  our  species, 
which  are  well  worthy  of  attention.  The  first  is  the  {uroportion  between  the 
sexes,  which  are  so  well  balanced,  that^  if  there  be  any  difference,  it  is  on  the 
side  of  the  males ;  provision  being  thus  made  for  the  greater  waste  of  them, 
by  war,  and  the  various  accidents  to  which  they  are  exposed  by  sea  and  by 
land.  Here,  then,  is  a  double  proof  of  Divine  wisdom,  in  taking  care,  that 
the  number  of  the  two  sexes  should  be^nearly  equal  for  the  regular  continua- 
tion of  the  species,  and  that  the  small  excess,  which  has  been  o^rved,  should 
be  in  that  sex  where  it  was  manifestly  wanted  to  keep  up  the  proportion.  No 
inquirer  into  nature  can  account  for  this  fact. '  If  any  man  should  be  so  stupid 
as  to  assert,  that  the  production  of  human  beings  is  the  effect  of  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  bodies  of  their  parents,  he  surely  wm  not  advance  so  &r  in  absur- 
dity as  to  maintain,  that  it  is  owing  to  mechanism  that  in  one  age  or  country 
they  are  not  all  bom  males,  and  in  another  females ;  and  that,  whatever  may 
take  place  in  particular  families,  the  result  is  always  what  we  have  already 
stated.  It  is  impossible  to  evade  this  evidence,  tiiat  the^afairs  of  the  world 
are  still  under  the  direction  of  Him  who  made  it.  - 

The  other  fact  to  which  I  referred,  is  the  variety  in  Ihe  human  counte- 
nance. Its  features  are  few,  but  they  are  so  wonderfully  altered  and  combined, 
that,  in  a  million  of  men,  you  shall  not  find  two  who  ar^'exactly  alike.  The 
advantages  which  result  from  this  diversity  are  great,  hat  »re  not  always  at- 
tended to.  If  the  faces  8f  all  men  were  alike,  or  if  instances  of  this  kind 
were  frequent,  much  inconvenience  and  confusion  would  ensue.  Impositions 
would  be  daily  practised ;  opportunities  would  be  afforded  of  prying  into  the 
secrets  of  others,  of  entering  into  their  houses,  of  assaulting  them  when  thej 
have  no  suspicion,  of  committing  innumerable  crimes  with  facility,  and  of 
eluding  discovery.  How  does  it  happen  that,  although  all  men  reeemUe  one 
another  in  the  general  configuration  of  their  faces,  they  are,  at  the  same  time, 
so  different  t  How  does  it  happen  that  this  dissimilarity  is  observed  even 
among  those  who  are  descended  from  the  same  common  parents  ?  No  reason, 
I  presume,  can  be  assigned  but  the  will  and  power  of  God,  who,  in  this  as  in 
every  other  instance,  has  provided  for  the  sale  and  comfortable  intercourse  of 
mankind. 

The  arguments  which  I  have  brought  forward,  are  sufficient  to  establish  bur 
minds  in  the  belief  of  the  doctrine  of  Providence,  which  was  acknowledged 
by  the  wiser  Heathens,  and  is  explicitly  and  fully  taught  in  the  Scriptures. 
By  Providence,  I  do  not  mean  merely  a  general  superintendence  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Universe,  but  a  particular  care  exercised  towards  every  constituent  part 
of  it.  Some  maintain  only  a  general  Providence,  which  consists  in  upholding 
certain  general  laws,  and  exclaim  against  the  idea  of  a  particular  Providence, 
which  takes  a  concern  in  individuals  and  their  affairs.  It  is  strange  that  the 
latter  opinion  should  be  adopted  by  any  persen  who  professes  to  bow  to  the 
authority  of  Scripture— which  deckres  that  a  sparrow  does  not  fall  to  the 
ground  without  the  knowledge  of  our  heavenly  Eather,  and  that  the  hairs  of 
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<mr  head  are  all  nombered— or  by  any  man  who  has  calmly  listened  to  the 
dictates  of  reason.  If  God  has  certain  designs  to  accomplish  with  respect  to, 
or  by  means  of,  his  intelligent  creatures,  I  should  wish  to  know  how  his  inten- 
tion can  be  fulfilled  without  particular  attention  to  their  circumstances,  their 
movements,  and  all  the  events  of  their  life  T  -  I  confess,  that  I  do  not  distinctly 
understand  what  is  meant  by  a  general,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  particular.  Pro- 
vidence. If  it  mean,  that  God  takes  care  of  the  world,  but  not  of  particular 
things  in  the  world,  of  the  human  tace,  but  not  of  individual  men,  I  am  not 
surprised  that  I  do  not  understand  it,  because  it  is  absolutely  unintelligible. 
How  can  a  whole  be  taken  care  of  without  taking  care  of  its  parts ;  or  a  spe- 
cies be  preserved  if  the  individuals  are  neglected  ?  ''We  cannot  conceive  of  any 
reasons  that  can  influence  the  Deity  to  exercise  any  providence  over  the  world, 
which  are  not  likewise  reasons  for  extending  it  to  all  that  happens  in  the  world. 
As  far  as  it  is  confined  to  generals,  or  overlooks  any  individual,  or  any  event, 
it  is  incomplete,  and  therefore  unsuitable  to  the  idea  of  a  perfect  Being.'** 

It  is  urged  as  a  formidable  objection  against  a  particular  Providence,  that  it  is 
inconsistent  with  the  liberty  of  man,  and  the  general  laws  which  divine  wis- 
dom has  established.  It  supposes  the  occasional  suspension  of  those  laws, 
and  such  interference  with  human  agency,  as  is  subversive  of  freedom.  But 
this  objection,  as  Dr.  Price  observes,  '*  shews  narrow  views.  It  would  indeed, 
be  impossible,  if  a  man,  for  example,  happens  to  be  under  a  wall  when  it  is 
falling,  to  prevent  his  being  killed,  without  suspending  the  law  of  gravitation ; 
but  how  easy  would  it  have  been^  had  his  death  been  an  event  proper  to  be  ex- 
cluded, or  which  was  not  consistent  with  exact  order  and  righteousness  in  the 
regulation  of  events ;  how  easy,  I  say,  in  this  case,  would  it  have  been  to  hin- 
der him  from  coming  too  near  the  dangerous  place,  or  to  occasion  his  coming 
sooner  or  later,  by  insensibly  influencing  the  train  of  ideas  in  his  mind,  and  in 
numberless  other  methods,  which  afiect  not  bis  liberty.  And  since  this  was 
ea$y  to  be  done,  and  yet  W€t8  not  done,  we  may  assuredly  conclude  that  it  was 
not  right  to  be  done,  and  that  the  event  did  not  happen  without  the  counsel  and 
approbation  of  Providence.  In  general,  every  person,  whenever  any  event, 
favourable  or  unfavourable,  happens  to  him,  has  the  greatest  reason  to  own  the 
Divine  hand  in  it ;  because,  it  appears,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  that  had  the 
Deity  so  pleased,  it  might  have  been  prevented  by  a  secret  direction  of  natural 
causes,  and  of  the  thoughts  of  men,  without  ofiering  any  violence  to  them. 
How  plainly  may  we  perceive,  that  if  we  ourselves  had  a  greater  acquaintance 
with  the  powers  of  nature,  and  nearer  access  to  the  minds  of  men,  we  could 
easily  over-rule  and  direct  many  events  not  at  present  in  our  power,  agreeably 
to  our  own  purposes,  without  the  least  infringement  of  the  general  laws  of 
the  world,  or  of  the  liberty  of  mankind  !  But  how  much  easier  must  it  be 
for  that  Being  to  do  this  absolutely  and  perfectly,  to  whom  aU  the  powers  (^ 
nature  are  subject,  who  sees  through  all  dependencies  and  connexions,  and  has 
constant  access  to  the  heart  of  every  man,  and  can  turn  it  whithenoever  he 
pleases !  Where,  then,  can  be  the  difficulty  of  believing  an  invisible  hand,  an 
universal  and  ever  attentive  Providence,  which  guides  ^  things  agreeably  to 
perfect  rectitude  and  wisdom,  at  the  same  time  that  the  general  laws  of  the 
world  are  left  unviolated,  and  the  liberty  of  moral  agents  is  preserved  ?'*t 

As  the  doctrine  of  a  particular  Providence  is  agreeable  both  to  Scripture  and 
to  reason,  so  it  is  recommended  by  its  jibvious  tendency  to  promote  the  piety 
and  the  consolation  of  mankind.  To  a  God  who  governed  the  world  solely 
by  general  laws^  we  might  have  looked  up  with  reverence,  but  not  with  the 
confidence,  and  gratitude,  and  hope,  which  arise  from  the  belief,  that  he  super- 
intends its  minutest  aflfairs.  The  thought,  that  he  '*  compasses  our  paths,  and 
is  acquainted  with  all  our  ways  ;*'  that  he  watches  our  steps,  orders  all  the 
*  Pnoe'tDiMert.  f  DisMrtalioii  on  Ftoridenctf,  jwt  L 
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events  in  onr  lot ;  guides  and  protects  us,  and  supplies  our  wants,  as  it  were 
with  his  own  hand ;  this  thought  awakens  a  train  of  sentiments  and  feelings 
highly  favourable  to  devotion,  and  sheds  a  cheering  light  upon  the  path  of  life. 
We  consider  him  as  our  guardian  and  our  Father ;  and  repotfing  upon  his  care, 
we  are  assured  that,  if  we  trust  in  him,  no  evil  shall  befal  us,  and  no  real 
blessing  shall  be  withheld.  The  doctrine  of  a  particular  Providence  is  eageriy 
embraced,  and  fondly  cherished,  by  the 'humble  and  pious;  while  a  general 
Providence  is  espoused  and  maintained  by  cold-hearted  speculatists,  whose 
science,  falsely  so  called,  turns  from  the  Author  of  nature,  to  the  more  conge- 
nial contemplation  of  the  operation  of  mechanical  laws,  and  the  play  of  human 
passions. 


LECTURE  XLII. 

ON  PROVmENCB. 

Oljeds  of  the  BiTine  Pnmdenee — ^Ita  oonoem  in  die  Preeerrttioa  and  Govenunent  d  aD 
thing! ;  in  the  Life,  and  Death,  and  in  all  the  Actiona  of  Man — ^Proridenoe  the  Sooroe  of  aU 
Good  Actions — Dlacuadon  of  the  (iueflti<m.  How  &r  Providence  is  cpnoemed  in  ttnibi  Ao- 
tiona — Diitinctiona  ci  the  GaTiniatic  Theology  <m  thia  aobject 

In  the  preceding  lecture,  I  endeavoured  to  prove  that  there  is  a  Providence, 
by  several  arguments.  In  giving  a  definition  of  it,  I  remarked,  that  it  signifies 
in  general  the  Divine  care,  direction,  and  control,  which  may  be  arranged  un- 
der two  heads,  the  preservation  of  his  creatures,  and  the  government  of  them. 

First,  He  preserves  his  creatures.  They  are  as  dependent  upon  him  for  the 
continuance  of  their  being,  as  life  in  the  branch  is  upon  the  juice  which  flows 
from  the  trunk,  or  the  growth  of  the  members  of  the  human  body  is  upon  the 
blood  which  is  propelled  from  the  heart  No  idea  can  be  more  false  than  to 
suppose,  that  the  communication  of  being  renders  that,  to  which  it  is  commu- 
nicated, independent.  What  is  derived  is  not  self-existent  It  is,  indeed,  per- 
fectly distinct  from  its  Maker,  as  any  other  work  is  from  the  workman ;  but, 
if  I  may  speak  so,  he  pervades  its  essence,  and  upholds  it  by  the  word  of  his 
power.  But  enot^h  was  said  upon  this  subject,  when  we  were  demonstrating 
the  doctrine  of  Providence,  from  the  dependence  of  all  created  things  upon  the 
power  which  produced  them. 

Secondly,  He  governs  his  creatures,  that  is,  he  exerts  an  influence  upon 
them,  unseen  and  unfelt,  and  by  their  means  produces  certain  eflTeets;  but,  as 
they  differ  widely  in  their  propetties  and  their  functions,  the  general  term  will 
pdmit  of  various  modifications  of  its  meaning,  in  its  application  to  particular 
subjects.  He  governs  the  material  system  accoi^ing  to  those  laws  which  account 
for  the  order  established,  and  regulate  the  movements  which  are'  continually 
going  on  in  it  Hence,  in  figurative  language,  he  is  said  to  command  the  sun 
to  rise,  the  stars  to  shine,  and  other  natural  events  to  tdie  place.  It  \&  his 
hand  which  keeps  the  sun  in  his  place,  and  wheels  the  planets  around  him  in 
their  orbits ;  it  is  his  hand  which  fixes  the  mountains  on  their  bases,  uid  con- 
fines the  ocean  within  its  ancient  boundaries.  And  if  those  laws  are,  as  we 
have  stated,  only  the  regular  modes  of  his  agency  in  the  production  of  effects, 
It  iis  evident  that  the  exertion  of  his  power  upon  the  material  system  is  imme- 
diate. He  governs  the  vegetable  tribes  by  those  laws  which  relate  to  the  for- 
mation and  generation  of  the  seed,  the  protrusion  of  the  stalk  or'stem,  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  leaves  and  flowers,  and  the  eoncoctioB  of  the  fruit    He  so 
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governs  them,  that  not,  only  are  the  different  species  preserved,  bat  they  con- 
tinue distinct  although  growing  together,  with  occasional  varieties  arising  from 
climate,  and  soil,  and  cultivation.  Wheat  never  produces  rye,  nor  oats  rice ; 
but  from  age  to  age  any  particular  seed  multiplies  itself,  so  that  the  husband- 
man can  calculate  with  certainty,  if  not  upon  the  quantity,  yet  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  crop.  He  governs  the  lower  animals  by  their  instincts,  which 
prove  a  surer  guide  to  them  than  even  reason  is  to  man.  Impelled  by  those 
instincts,  they  choose  fit  habitations,  select  their  proper  food,  avoid  dangers, 
rear  their  young,  act  in  appearance  at  least  prospectively — for  instance,  when 
they  lay  in  provisions  for  winter— and  often  discover  a  skill  which  excites  our 
admiration,  although  a  moment's  reflection  will  convince  us,  that  it  is  not  the 
wisdom  of  the  animal,  but  of  its  Maker.  The  Scripture  makes  mention  of 
many  facts,  from  which  it  appears,  that  they  are  absolutely  under  his  control. 
Thus  frogs,  lice,  land  flies,  were  his  instruments  in  punishing  the  Egyptians ; 
ravens  were  his  ministers  to  supply  the  Prophet  Elijah  with  food ;  and  as,  at 
one  time,  lions  were  sent  to  plague  the  idolatrous  nations,  who  had  taken 
possession  of  the  vacant  seats  of  the  ten  tribes,  so  at  another,  they  were  as 
harmless  as  lambs,  when  for  his  piety  towards  God^  the  holy  man  Daniel  had 
been  cast  into  their  den.  By  their  subservience  to  his  will,  ''beasts,  and  all 
cattle,  creeping  things,  and  flying  fowl,  praise  the  Lord." 

The  divine  government  of  men,  being  more  important  in  itself,  and  attended 
with  greater  difficulties,  demands  closer  attention,  and  a  more  extended  illus- 
tration. I  begin  with  observing,  that  Providence  is  concerned  in  the  birth  of 
each  individu^.  God  has  not  only  appointed  that  human  beings  shall  be  pro- 
duced according  to  a  general  law,  but  has  (urther  settled  the  number,  and  the 
time  and  order,  in  which  they  shall  appear.  -  When  a  man  plants  a  ti-ee,  or 
drops  a  seed  into  the  ground,  he  does  not  know  how  much  fruit  it  will  yield ; 
but  the  exact  sum  of  the  human  race  is  known  to  him,  who- is  the  Former  of  our 
bodies,  and  the  Father  of  our  spirits.  Hence,  children  are  promised  in  the 
Scriptures  as  a  blessing,  and  barrenness  is  mentioned  as  &  reproach  and  a  pun- 
ishment ;  to  intimate  that  both  were  subject  to  his  disposal.  We  find  too,  that 
the  birth  of  certain  persons  was  foretold  before  they  were  conceived  in  the 
womb ;  and  we  may  hence  infer,  that  the  birth  of  all  other  persons  is  regula- 
ted by  the  counsel  and  will  of  the  Almighty.  And  this  will  be  still  more  evit 
dent,  if  we  consider,  that  every  individual  is  not  a  solitary  unit,  but  a  link  in 
a  chain ;  and  consequenUy  that  his  appearance  at  a  particular  time  is  neces- 
sary to  continne  the  series,  to  preserve  the  course  of  events  unbroken,  and  to 
secure  that  other  individuals,  who  are  to  spring  from  him,  shall  appear  at  the 
proper  season  to  act  their  part  upon  the  theatre  of  the  world. 

Again,  Providence  is  concerned  in  our  death,  as  well  as  in  our  birth.  The 
natural  causes  of  death  are  various  $  as  old  age,  accidents,  and  diseases  slow  or 
rapid  in  their  progress.  Nothing  is  more  precarious  than  human  life«  It  has 
indeed  been  made  the  subject  of  calculation ;  but  the  reasoning  proceeds  upon 
general  principles,  and  does  not  admit  of  a  confident  application  to  particular 
cases.  Life  is  like  a  vapour  which  is  dissipated  by  the  wind,  or  a  flower 
which  is  chilled  by  frost,  or  crushed  by  the  casual  tread  of  the  passenger, 
Tet  we  cannot  doubt,  that  it  is  nnder  the  direction  of  Him,  without  whose 
knowledge  a  sparrow  does  not  fall  to  the  ground.  Surely  it  is  not  by  chance 
that  a  giA  so  precious  is  taken  from  those  upon  whom  he  had  bestowed  it;  that 
the  .course  of  service  and  trial,  through  which  they  are  passing,  is  terminated ; 
that  their  spirits  are  dislodged  from  the  Habitation  which  he  had  assigned  to 
them,  and  called  into  his  presence,  to  give  an  account  of  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body.  The  time,  the  place,  and  the  manner  of  our  death  are  appointed.  No  mai^ 
can  evade  his  doom.  Till  the  fixed  period  arrive,,  he  is  immortal,  to  whatevep 
dangers  he  may  be  exposed ;  when  it  oomes,  all  the  precaution?  of  wisdom 
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rnnd  the  contrivanees  of  art  cannot  save  him.  **  The  days  of  man  are  deter- 
minedt  the  number  of  hia  months  is  with  thee,  thou  hast  appointed  his  bounds 
that  he  cannot  pass."  **  All  the  days  of  my  appointed  time  will  I  wait  till  my 
change  come."  **  Thou  prevailest  for  erer  against  him,  and  he  passeth ;  thou 
changest  his  countenance,  and  sendest  him  away."*  These  pious  reflections 
of  Job  upon  the  closing  scene  of  life,  will  appear  to  be  well  founded  when  we 
reflect  that,  as  the  dea&  of  every  man  takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  orig- 
inal sentence  pronounced  upon  us  at  the  fall,  it  must  be  considered  as  infiictnl 
by  the  hand  of  our  Maker,  in  the  character  of  a  righteous  Judge.  It  is  no  ob- 
jection, that  some  men  are  said  not  to  live  half  tl^ir  da3r8,  and  others  to  hxte 
their  lives  prolonged ;  because  die  meaning  obviously  is,  that,  in  the  one  case, 
they  die  sooner  than  others  of  the  same  standing,  or  sooner  than  might  have 
been  reckoned  upon  from  the  strength  of  their  constitution,  by  the  efl^ects  of 
intemperance  or  by  some  natural  cause ;  and  that,  in  the  other,  they  survive 
diseases  which  threatened  to  be  fatal,  and  reach  a  good  old  age;  In  both  eases 
the  ultimate  cause  is  the  will  of  God,  who  wouncb  and  hesds,  who  kills  and 
makes  alive. 

Providence  is  concerned  in  all  the  events  of  our  life.  Man  has  been  said  to 
be  the  artificer  of  his  own  fortune ;  and  the  sa3ring  is  founded  upon  the  influ- 
ence which  his  conduct  is  frequently  observed  to  have  upon  his  temporal  con- 
dition ;  but  it  is  more  worthy  of  a  Heathen  or  an  Atheist,  than  of  a  believer  in 
the  Scriptures,  which  declare,  that  our  lot  is  ordered  by  the  Lord.  We  find, 
indeed,  that  certain  actions  are  commonly  followed  by  certain  consequences ; 
and  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  so,  because  we  should  otherwise  be  like  a  ship 
in  the  wide  ocean  without  a  compass,  and  should  have  no  motive  to  act  in  one 
way  rather  than  in  another.  This  regularity  is  so  fiur  from  invalidating  the 
argument  for  the  divine  interference  in  human  affairs,  that  it  confirms  it,  like 
the  order  maintained  in  the  material  system.  But,  in  human  aflfairs,  order  does 
not  prevail  with  equal  steadiness.  There  are  frequent  deviations  from  it, 
which  compel  us  to  acknowledge,  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  mirades  do, 
the  controlling  power  of  God.  **  The  race  is  not  always  to  die  swift,  nor  the 
battle  to  the  strong."t  In  many  cases,  industry  is  frustrated  of  its  reward,  and 
the  plans  of  wisdom  prove  abortive.  Worldly  wealth  is  apportioned  according 
to  no  fixed  law  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  falls  to  the  share  of  the 
weak  as  well  as  the  worthless,  while  men  of  superior  talent  contend  for  it  in 
vain.  The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  earthly  honours ;  and  hence,  in  the 
language  of  worldly  men,  temporal  blessings  are  called  the  gifts  of  fortune,  to 
intimate  that  in  appearance  they  are  distributed  blindly,  and  without  any  regard 
to  merit.  But  these  things  are  disposed  by  the  sovereign  wiU  of  God.  ^^  The 
rich  and  poor  meet  together :  the  Lord  is  the  Maker  of  them  all."t  "  Promo- 
tion cometh  neither  from  the  east,  nor  from  the  west,  nor  from  the  south.  But 
God  is  the  judge ;  he  putteth  down  one,  and  setteth  up  another."} 

Here  I  would  remark  that,  although  the  terms,  fortune  and  chance,  are  fre- 
quently used,  they  are  exceedingly  improper,  unless  they  are  intended  merely 
to  express  our  ignorance^  of  the  causes  of  events.  No  rational  being,  who  al- 
lows himself  to  reflect,  can  suppose  that  any  thing  takes  place  without  a  cause. 
As  every  motion  of  matter  is  Uie  effect  of  impube,  so  «very  action  of  intelli- 
gent creatures  is  the  effect  of  some  motive,  or  of  some  previous  state  of  the  mind. 
The  turning  up  of  a  particular  side  of  a  die,  is  as  certainly  the  result  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  as  the  fall  of  a  heavy  body  to  the.  earth ;  and  our  most  careless 
and  unpremeditated  actions  are  as  certainly  the  consequence  of  thought  and 
volition,  as  the  proceedings  which  are  founded  on  mature  deliberation.  But 
as  we  cannot  trace  the  motions  of  the  die,  we  say  that  it  exhibits  a  certain 
number  by  chance ;  and  to  chance  we  ascribe  our  own  actions,  when  the  thoughts 
*  Job  ziv.  5, 14,  20.  f  EooL  iz.  Ih  #  Prov.  xxiL  S.  S  Fk  Izxr.  6. 
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which  led  to  them  passed  so  rapi^y  and  lightly  dirough  our  mind  as  to  leave 
no  impression  behind  them.  By  chance,  we  went  to  a  particular  place ;  by 
chance,  we  met  with  a  particular  person.  But  there  was  no  chance  in  the 
case ;  for»  if  we  could  recal  the  previous  train  of  thought  which  is  irrecovera- 
bly gone,  we  should  find,  that  our  going  to  the  place  was  as  natural  as  the  mo- 
tion of  a  ship  in  a  given  direction,,  by  the  force  of  the  tide  or  of  the  wind,  and 
that  all  the  consequences  are  so  many  links  in  a  chain  of  causes  and  effects. 
Chance,  indeed,  is  impossible  under  the  government  of  God ;  unless  we 
should  suppose  his  government  to  be  partial  or  imperfect,  and  that  tliere  are 
some  events  to  which  its  power  does  not  extend.  Nothing  seems  to  be  more 
a  matter  of  chance  than  the  decision  of  a  lot ;  yet  the  Scripture  says,  *'  the  lot 
is  cast  into  the  lap,  but  the  whole  disposing  thereof  is  of  the  Lord.*'  *  An 
arrow  shot  at  random  may  fall  to  the  ground,  or  may  kill  one  man  ^  well  as 
another ;  but  in  the  case  of  Ahab,  it  had  received  a  commnsion,  and  pierced 
the  bosom  of  the  impious  and  devoted  monarch.!  If  then,  we  will  speak  of 
chance,  let  mu  affix  to  the  term  an  idea  consonant  to  reason  and  religion,  and 
let  it  express  solely  our  ignorance  of  the  causes  of  events. 

With  regard  to  the  particulars  now  mentioned,  every  person  will  readily 
assent  to  them,  as  soon  as  they  are  accurately  and  clearly  stated.  A  part  of 
the  subject  which  remains,  namely,  the  divine  government  of  the  actions  of 
men,  is  more  difficulty  because  it  involves  the  question  respecting  the  consis- 
tency of  the  agency  of  the  Creator  with  the  liberty  of  his  creatures.  The 
general  fact,  that  he  is  concerned  in  their  actions,  is  manifest  from  their  absolute 
de[>endence  upon  him,  in  whom  ^ey  live,  and  move,  and  haVe  their  being : 
and  from  many  declarations  of  Scripture.  *'  The  king's  heart  is  in  the  hand 
of  the  Lord,  as  the  rivers  of  water;  he  tumethit  whithersoever  he  will ;";( 
and  the  same  thing  may  surely  be  said  of  the  subject  of  kings. 

That  his  Providence  is  concerned  in  the  good  actions  of  men,  will  not  be 
denied.  Their  goodness  may  seem  to  justify  his  interference ;  and  the  assis- 
tance which  he  gives  will  be  deemed  worthy  of  the  purity  and  benevolence  of 
his  character.  It  will  be  readily  acknowledged  that  he  excites  men  to  good 
actions ;  that  he  presents  to  them  proper  objects  and  proper  motives ;  that  he 
strengthens  their  faculties ;  that  he  imparts  an  agreeable  feeling  to  their  minds, 
while  they  are  engaged  in  them  ;  that  he  encourages  them  to  persevere  amidst 
difficulties  and  obstacles;  and  that  he  enables  them, in  many  instances  at  least, 
to  accomplish  what  they  intend.  The  Scripture  asserts,  ''that  God  works  in 
QS,  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure,*'  $  and  on  this  ^und  calls  upon 
US  to  be  thankful  and  humble.  Against  the  doctrine  of  efficacious  grace,  which 
is  plainly  taught  in  this,  and  many  other  passages  of  Scriptuie,  the  common 
objection  is,  that  it  leaves  nothing  to  the  human  will  but  a  simple  concurrence 
with  the  motions  of  grace ;  and  consequently,  takes  away  its  power  of  choos- 
ing or  refusing,  according  to  its  own  determination.  Without  entering  into 
this  controversy  at  present,  I  observe,  that  the  influence  which  God  is  conceiv- 
ed to  exert  in  good  actions,  is,  in  some  respects,  analogous  to  that  which  one 
man  exerts  upon  another,  without  being  suspected  of  at  all  intrenching  upon 
his  liberty.  If  one  man  excite  another  to  a  good  action ;  if  he  lay  before  him 
strong  inducements  to  engage  in  the  performance  of  it ;  if  he  strengthen  his 
faculties  by  culture  and  exhortation ;  if  he  give  him  every  possible  assistance, 
and  endeavour  to  make  his  duty  agreeable  to  him,  we  never  doubt,  when  the 
latter  complies,  that  the  action  is  his  own,  and  that  all  its  merit  is  imputable 
to  him,  although  strictly  it  did  not  originate  with  himself,  and  he  perhaps 
would  not  have  thought  of  it,  unless  the  former  had  been  his  monitor  and 
counsellor.  We  never  dream  that  he  is  less  free  in  this,  than  in  any  other  ac- 
tion which  he  spontaneously  performed,  because  in  whatever  way  his  consent 

*ProT.xvi88.        f  1  Kings  zzil   2  Chion.  zviiL         #Prov.xzLl.        SPhiLti.13. 
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I  obtained,  he  did  eonsent,  and  the  action  was  perfectly  voluntary.  There 
it  no  difference  between  the  Divine  agency  upon  men,  and  the  agency  of  one 
man  upon  another,  except  that  God  is  conceived  to  exert  immediately  some 
power  upon  the  minds  of  his  creatures,  which  one  creature  cannot  exert  upon 
another.  Whether  this  power  is  any  infringement  of  their  liberty,  we  cannot 
determine  by  abstract  reasoning,  because  we  are  ignorant  of  its  nature  and 
operation.  The  question  must  be  decided  by  experience,  which  assures  those 
who  are  the  subjects  of  this  influence,  that  they  retain  perfect  freedom  of 
choice,  and  by  Scripture,  which  declares  that  God  makes  them  willing  in  the 
day  of  his  power.  It  is  certain,  that  its  operation  is  in  strict  accordaroe  with 
the  nature  of  man ;  that  it  does  not  compel,  but  inclines  him ;  that  it  takes  away 
nothing  which  is  essential  to  moral  responsibility,  because,  whenever  choice  is 
exercised,  a  man  is  accoimtable.  The  concern  of  Providence  in  good  actions 
will  be  admitted  by  all,  but  those  who,  carrying  their  notions  of  liberty  to  an 
extravagant  height,  would  exempt  the  human  mind  from  the  government  of 
God,  and  constitute  man  an  independent  sovereign,  who  sways  the  sceptre  of 
his  will  wi^out  control. 

The  concern  of  Providence  in  the  sinful  actions  of  creatures  cannot  be  so 
satisfactolrily  explained,  because  it  is  diflicult  to  ascertain  how  far  the  Divine 
agency  may  proceed,  without  having  any  part  in  the  sinfulness  of  the  action. 
The  followers  of  Manes  or  Manicheus  solved  the  difficulty  by  maintaining,  aAer 
the  ancient  Persians,  two  principles,  the  one  good  and  the  other  evil;  and 
some  individuals  and  sects  have  not  hesitat^  ta  affirm*  that  God  is  the  Author 
of  sin.  These  impious  errors  we  indignantly  reject ;  bnt  while  we  speak  of 
them  with  abhorrence,  let  us  beware  lest,  in  attempting  tp  explain  the  subject 
before  us,  we  unwittingly  fall  into  them,  or  say  any  thing  which  may  imply, 
that  our  sins  are  chargeable  upon  God. 

First,  God  permits  sinful  actions :  **'  My  people  would  not  hearken  to  mj 
voice,  and  Israel  would  none  of  me.  So  I  gave  them  up  to  their  own  hearts' 
lusts :  and  they  walked  in  their  own  counsels."*  t*  In  times  past,  he  suffered 
all  nations  to  walk  in  their  own  ways  ;"t  that  is,  to  practise  idolatry,  and  to 
live  in  those  sins  with  which  the  heathens  were  polluted.  The  permission  of 
sinful  actions  does  not  import  that  he  approves  of  them ;  for,  as  he  is  infinitely 
holy,  sin  must  always  be  the  object  of  his  abhorrence ;  and  accordingly,  we 
find  him  testifying  against  the  sins  into  which  he  permits  men  to  fall,  denonn- 
cihg  his  threatenings  against  th^m,  and  actually  punishing  the  sinners.  Nor 
is  permission  to  be  considered  as  an  inactive  sufferance  of  events  to  take  place, 
without  knowing  them  beforehand,  or  without  being  able  to  hinder  them^ 
Either  of  these  suppositions  is  unworthy  of  God ;  the  one  impeaches  bis  om- 
niscience, and  the  other  his  omnipotence.  As  things  future  are  known  to  him, 
as  well  as  things  present,  and  as  he  declares  the  end  from  the  beginning,  so  he 
is  able,  in  many  ways,  to  prevent  creatures  from  acting.  He  can  influence 
their  thoughts  and  volitions ;  he  can  withhold  opportunities ;  he  can  deprive 
them  of  ability ;  he  can  place  obstacles  before  them,  which  it  is  not  possible  to 
surmount.  Hence  we  may  perceive  what  is  implied  in  the  permission  of  sin- 
ful actions.  God  does  nothing  to  prevent  them,  except  that  he  testifies  against 
them  by  conscience,  and  by  his  word,  which  is  full  of  dissuasions  from  sin 
and  of  considerations  which  have  a  moral  tendency  to  restrain  men  from  com- 
mitting it.  He  does  not  keep  them  out  of  the  way  of  teniptation ;  he  does  not 
take  away  the  means  of  effecting  their  purposes ;  he  does  not,  by  any  i^A^ 
ence  upon  their  minds,  repress  their  desires  and  inclinations ;  he  does  not  rep- 
resent to  them,  in  a  strong  and  efficacious  manner,  the  wickedness  of  their  con- 
duct, or  terrify  them  with  an  apprehension  of  the  consequences ;  he  does  not 
employ  other  men  to  oppose  them ;  he  does  not,  as  he  could  do,  change  tbeir 
♦  Ps.  hcxxL  11,  12.  f  Acts  xiv.  16. 
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hearted  and  turn  them  to  the  love  and  practice  of  holiness.  It  follows  that,  as 
they  are  left  to  themselves,  in  circumstances  which  afford  full  scope  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  natural  (lisj>ositions,  the  sinful  actions  which  God  has  permitted 
do  not  fail  to  take  place.  They  are  not  in  the  number  of  contingencies,  or  of 
things  which  may,  or  may  not  happen :  there  is  a  certainty  of  the  event,  with- 
out which  it  could  not  be  the  object  of  the  Divine  foreknowledge.  It  has  been 
said,  that  the  permission  of  sinful  actions  is  so  far  from  being^  merely  an  inac- 
tive sufferance  of  them,  that  it  implies  a  positive  act  of  his  will,  in  as  much  as 
he  wills  to  permit  sin  for  ends  worthy  of  himself.  And  here  this  distinction  is 
made,  that  God  does  not  will  sin  considered  in  itself,,  but  the  permission  of  sin, 
beoause  evil  itself  cannot  be  the  object  of  his  will,  but  he  must  always  will 
what  is  good*  If  sin  is  said  to  be  the  meuis  of  manifesting  the  Divine  glory, 
it  does  not  follow  that  God,  who  wills  the  end,  must  also  will  the  mean  con- 
sidered in  itself.  Sin  is  in  this  case  called  a  mean,  not  causally  or  effectively, 
but  materially  and  objectively,  as  it  furnishes  an  occasion  of  glorifying  God. 
It  is  a  mean,  not  in  itself,  for  its  natural  tendency  is  to  dishonour  him,  but  by 
accident,  or  in  consequence  of  his  wisdom,  which  brings  good  out  of  evil.  He 
who  wills  the  end,  wills  also  the  means,  but  not  always  with  the  same  kind  of 
will ;  for,  if  the  means  are  of  a  different  nature  from  the  end,  he  may  will  the 
latter  effectively  because  it  is  good,  but  the  former  only  permissively  because 
they  are  evil ;  the  object  of  his  will  being  not  properly  the  means  themselves, 
but  the  use  of  them.  I  know  not  whether  you  have  clearly  apprehended  this 
distinction,  nor  am  I  sure  that  it  will  throw  much  light  upon  the  subject ;  but 
I  have  mentioned  it,  because  it  has  been  considered  as  important  by  some  the- 
ological writers.  -  . 
Secondly,  He  limits  sinful  actions ;  for,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that,  when  he 
permits  men  to  sin,  or  leaves  them  to  themselves,  he  exempts  them  elitirely 
from  his  control.  Such  a  supposition  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  depen- 
dent condition  of  creatures,  and  with  the  character  of  God  as  the  Governor  of 
the  world.  They  are  at  alL times  under  his  superintendence,  and  subject  to 
rach  restraints  as  it  may  seem  proper  to  his  wisdom,  to  impose.  Were  the  ele- 
ments let  loose,  and  suffered  to  exert  al}  their  fury,  to  mingle  and  conflict 
with  unbridled  rage,,  the  earth  would  exhibit  a  scene  of  confusion  and  devasta- 
tion, and  the  whole  human  race  would  be  swept  away  in  one  general  ruin. 
Similar  would  be  the  effect,  if  the  appetites  and  passions,  emancipated  from 
physical  and  moral  irestraints,  should  display  all  their  violence  and  malignity. 
If  ambition,  and  avarice,  and  lust,  and  cruelty,  and  oppression,  knew  no  bounds, 
Uie  earth,  where  so  much  peace  and  comfort  are  enjoyed,  would  be  transformed 
into  the  image  of  hell;  with4his  difference,  that  its  inhabitants,  being  mortal, 
would  gradually  melt  away  by  the  calamities  which  they  mutually  inflicted, 
and  the  race  would  become  finally  extineu  The  designs  of  the  Almighty  could 
not  be  carried  on  without  the  application  of  checks  and  restraints ;  they  woul(i 
be  embarrassed  and  defeated  by  the  wayward  movements  of  the  wicked,  driven 
hither  and  thither  by  the  wild  and  tumultuary  fluctuations  of  their  passions. 
If  the  revengeful  man  had  always  an  opportunity  to  gratify  his  resentment, 
how  many  lives  would  be  lost,  the  preservation  of  which  is  necessary,  not 
only  for  Uie  comfort  and  prosperity  of  families,  but  for  the  continuation  of  the 
succession  in  a  particular  line,  and  for  other  important  purposes,  which  the 
individuals  thus  preserved  are  appointed  to  accomplish  !  If  despotic  power 
were  suffered  to  gather  strength,  and  to  extend  its  sway  according  to  its  law- 
less wish,  the  most  flourishing  regions  of  the  earth  would,  in  the  progress  of 
time,  be  characterized  by  the  same  stagnation  of  the  human  miud,  the  same 
decline  of  agriculture  and  the  arts,  the  same  degradation  and  consumption  of 
the  human  species,  which  are  seen  in  the  fine  countries  that  groan  under  the 
iron  yoke  of  the  TuiUsh  dominion.    Had  peraecuton  been  able  to  carry  into 
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ftiU  effect  their  pluM  of  destnietioii^ihe  church  of  Chriflt  mmt  hare  loiig  since 
existed  only  on  the  bloody  page  wliich  recorded  the  fole  of  its  martyrs.  Bat 
Providence  opposed  various  obstacles  to  the  rage  of  the  Heatheu  emperors  in 
the  eariy  ages,  and  to  the  still  more  diabolical  procedure  of  Antichrist  and  his 
followers ;  so  that,  although  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  were  the  victims 
of  their  unhallowed  power,  a  remnant  was  always  saved ;  the  succession  of  the 
friends  of  truth  was  secured ;  and  the  prediction  of  our  Saviour  was  fulfilled, 
that  '*  the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail  '^  against  his  church.*  <*  The  remin- 
der of  the  wrath  of  men  thou  restrainesU"  Grod  says  to  the  wicked,  as  to  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  **  Hitherto  shall  ye  come,  and  no  Airther.''  Their  strength 
or  courage  fails;  difficulties  arise  which  deter  them;  or  their  passions  are 
kept  at  bay  by  the  opposing  passions  of  others ;  or  they  t^ange  their  inten- 
tions, and  of  their  own  accord  abandon  their  work  before  it  is  finished.  Sudi 
means  are  always  at  the  command  of  Providence ;  and  there  is  still  another 
way  in  which  it  can  set  bounds  to  the  wickedness  of  men,  by  depriving  them, 
through  disease  or  a  sudden  stroke,  of  bodily  or  mental  ability,  so  that  they 
can  sin  no  more;  or  by  cutting  them  ofi*  in  the  midst  of  their  projects,  like 
Herod  the  persecutor,  who  was  smitten  by  an  angel,  and  perished  in  a  niisei^ 
able  manner. 

Thinjly,  He  over-rules  sinful  actions,  so  as  to  accomplish,  gre^  and  good 
designs  by  them ;  and  thus  he  makes  the  wrath  of  man  praise  him.  The  envy 
of  the  sons  of  Jacob  against  their  brother  Joseph,  which  prompted  them  to  sdl 
him  into  Egypt,  was  the  occasion  of  his  elevation  to  the  highest  authority  in 
that  kingdom ;  in  consequence  ^f  which  he  saved  alive  his  father  and  his  fam- 
ily, in  a  famine  which  afterwards  took  place.  *^  As  for  you,"  he  said  to  them, 
*<  ye  thought  evU  against  me»  but  God  meant  it  unto  good,  to  bring  it  to  pass, 
as  it  is  this  day,  to  save  much  people  alive.' *t  The  reproach  and  persecotioa 
of  the  ungodly,  which  cause  much  disquiet  and  distress  to  the  people -^rf*  God, 
are  made  the  means  of  exercising  and  strengthening  their  graces,  and4»f  fitting 
them  more  and  more  for  a  state  of  perfection.  God  **  chastens  them!'^  in  this 
and  in  other  ways,  '*  that  they  may  be  partakers  of  his  holiness ;"}  aad'**  &eir 
afflictions  work  for  them  a  far  more  exceeding  and  etemsd  weight  of  glory.  "$ 
The  introduction  of  sin  into  the  world,  which  was  followed  by  the  fall  and  dl 
its  dreadful  consequences,  has  given  rise  to  the  brightest  manifestation  of  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  highest  exercise  of  his  benevolence,  in  the  mediation  of 
Christ,  and  the  salvation  of  the  guilty  through  his  blood.  But  although  God 
turns  evil  to  good,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  men  may  do  evil  that  go^  may 
come.  His  procedure  is  like  that  of  a  skilfiil  physician,  who,  finding  poison 
in  existence,  so  proportions  and  mixes  it  with  other  ingredients,  that  it  proves 
medicinal;  while  they  are  like  the  man,  who  should  first  make* a  poison,  and 
then  administer  it  with  a  rash  and  presumptuous  hand.  The  natural  tendency 
of  sin  is  only  to  evil ;  and  under  the  management  of  creatures,  nothing  but 
evil  will  result  from  it.  No  man,  therefore,  ^ould  commit  sin  widi  a  view  to 
good,  pot  only  because  the  mean  which  he  employs  is  absolutely  forbidden, 
but  because  it  is  calculated  to  produce  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  he  professes 
to  aim  at.  The  end  is  beyond  his  reach;  .the  process  by  which  good  is  do' 
duced  from  evil,  can  be  carried  on  only  by  infinite  wisdom  and  almighty  pow- 
er. God  finding  sin  in  the  world,  renders  it  liubservient  to  the  purposes  of  his 
moral  administration ;  but  this  does  not  justify  our  first  parents,  who  introdu- 
ced it,  or  those  who  continue  to  practise  it,  any  moi«  than-  it  would  excuse  a 
man  who  had  violated  the  laws  of  society,  that  his  crime  had  somehow  con- 
tributed, through  dextrous  management,  to  promote  the  public  good. 

Thus  we  have  seen,  that  God  ^permits  the  sinful  actions  of  his  creatures; 
that  he  limits  them ;  and  that  he  over-rules  them.  But  we  ane  not  yet  done 
•Miitt.XTi.18,  fO«n.i.3a  «Heb.xti.lO.  fSCor.b.lT. 
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with  this  important  and  mystertoiw  subject.  The  most  difficalt  part  remains, 
—the  physical  agency  of  God  in  sin^  actions.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
shew,  that  creatures  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  God,  and  that,  as  he  up- 
holds them  in  existence,  so  it  is  by  his  secret  hiflnenee  that  they  are  enabled 
to  exert  the  faculties  with  which  they  are  endowed.  It  seems  to  follow  from 
this  positiony  that  he  is  the  first  cause  of  all  their  operations ;  and,  consequent- 
ly, that  whether  they  do  good  or  evil,  they  cannot  act  till  they  are  first  acted 
upon  by  him.  Some  give  this  explanation  of  the  matter,  that,  although  God 
preserves  his  creatures  and  their  foculties,  by  the  same  power  which  was  ex- 
erted in  creating  them,  yet  he  leaves  to  them  the  right  or  wrong  use  of  those 
Acuities,  that  they  may  be  the  proper  subjects  of  praise  and  blame,  reward  and 
punishmeut ;  and  that  thus  their  sins  are  imputable  to  themselves  alone.  It  is 
owing  to  Providence  that  men  exist,  and  are  possessed  of  certain  powers ;  but, 
that  diey  use  them  improperly  is  owing  to  themselves,  since  God  gave  them 
liberty  of  will ;  and  therefoi'e  their  sins  are  not  chargeable  upon  him.  This 
view  of  the  subject,  which  is  adopted  by  many  modem  Divines,  is  as  ancient 
at  least  a»  the  days  of  Origen.  God,  he  says,  has  made  us  living  creatures, 
and  furnished  us  with  &e  power  of  moving  our  members,  our  hands  and  our 
feet.  We  ought  not  however,  to  say,  that  we  have  from  God  the  specific  mo- 
tion to  strike  or  kill  another,  or  to  take  away  his  property ;  but  only  that  we 
have  received  the  general  principle  of  motion,  which  we  use  to  good  or  bad 
purposes,  as  we  please.  In  like  manner,  we  have  received  from  God  the  gen- 
eral power  of  willing  and  acting,  as  we  are  living  creatures ;  but  it  depends 
upon  ourselves  alone  to  will  and  to  do  good  or  evil. 

It  is  an  objection  against  this  opinion,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  what  has 
been  already  proved  respecting  the  absolute  dependence  of  all  creatures  upon 
the  Creator.  It  asserts,  indeed,  their  dependence  upon  him  for  their  being 
and  (acultieB ;  but  it  plainly  exempts  their  actions  from  his  control.  The  mat- 
ter is  explained  in  a  different  manner  by  Calvinistic  Divines,  who  maintain, 
in  common  with  many  of  the  Schoolmen,  a  Divine  concourse,  by  which  they 
mean,  not  only  that  God  assists  his  creatures,  but  also  that  he  excites  as  well 
as  enables  them  to  act.  It  is  distinguished  intoprssvius  vel  prmdeterminena^ 
previous  or  predetermining,  and  aimuitaneua  velcanconUtans  eoncuraus^  sim- 
ultaneous or  concomitant  concourse.  The  former  is  that  act  of  God,  by  which 
he  influences  causes  and  principles ;  excites  his  rational  creatures,  of  whom 
we  are  now  speaking,  moves  them  to  act,  and  >to  do  one  thing  rather  than 
another.  It  is  sometimes  called  prmcursus^  which  seems  to  be  a  more  proper 
term  for  expressing  die  idea  than  coneurmis.  The  latter  is  the  continued  in- 
fluence of  the  Deity  upon  them,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  perform  the  ac- 
tion to  which  they  have  been  excited ;  and  this  continued  influence  is  main 
tained,  to  preserve  the  dependence  of  creatures  upon  the  First  Cause.  If, 
like  a  ball  which,  being  impelled  in  a  particular  direction,  moves  without  re- 
ceiving any  new  impulse  from  the  hand,  they  proceed  to  perform  the  action 
without  his  continued  agency  upon  them,  the  effect  could  be  attributed  to  God 
only  in  part,  a^d  remotely,  and  consequently  he  would  not  be  its  immediate 
and  principal  cause.  The  chief  difficulty  is  in  relation  to  the  former  concur- 
9tu  prmdeterminau ;  and.  accordingly,  even  Calvinists  have  been  divided  in 
their  sentiments,  some  admitting  previous  concourse  only  to  good  works,  and 
simultaneous  concourse  in  reference  to  works  of  a  different  character ;  while 
others  admit  previous  concourse  in  works  of  every  kind,  that  the  doctrine  of 
Providence  may  be  properly  explained. 

The  difficulty  which  must  here  present  itself  to  every  person  of  reflection, 
is,  that  this  previous  concourse  seems  to  make  God  the  author  of  sin ;  for  if 
a  rational  creature  performs  a  sinful  action,  and  performs  it  in  consequence  of 
a  divine  influence  upon  hlffl,  by  which  he  was  excited  to  it,  the  action  may  be 
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fkiriy  traced  back  to  Qoi  as  the  prime  morery  and  its  gaih  must  be  diaifed 
upon  him.  Cmua  causm  est  etiam  causa  causati  ;  &e  cause  of  «  caase,  say 
the  Schoolment  is  also  the  cause  of  its  effect  To  remove  this  difficulty,  it 
has  been  said,  that  although  Hk  divine  nrmeursus  extends  to  bad  as  well  as  to 
good  actions,  it  does  not  make  God  the  author  of  sin,  because  the  previons 
concourse  relates  to  actions  considered  materially  and  entitatively,  but  not  mor- 
^ty ; — such  is  the  language  of  the  schools ; — that  is,  it  relates  to  the  substance 
of  the  act,  but  not  to  its  pravity.  It  is.  not  new  to  view  an  acti<m  in  two  dif- 
ferent lights,  physically  and  morally ;  nor  that  the  same  action  should  have 
two  different  causes.  The  soul,  for  example,  moves  the  body,  by  acting,  we 
may  presume,  upon  the  brain.  If  a  particular  person  be  lame,  his  halting  gait 
is  not  owing  to  the  action  of  the  soul  upon  ^be  brain,  and  through  the  nerves 
upon  the  muscles,  but  to  the  natural  or  accidental  defect  in  his  limb.  If  a  man 
p4ay  upon  a  musical  instrument,  the  impulse  whidi  he  gives  to  the  strings  is 
the  cause  of  the  sound,  but  not  of  the  discord  which  is  prtxiuced  by  their  not  be- 
ing properly  stretched.  If  a  magistrate  orders  a  criminal  to  be  executed,  he 
is  the  cause  of  his  death,  but  not  of  the  malevolenoe  which  the  man  may  feel, 
who  is  employed  in  carrying  the  sentence  of  the  law  into  effect  It  is  no  ob- 
jection, that  as  pravity  is -necessarily  and  inseparably  annexed  to  the  action,  he 
who  is  the  cause  of  the  action,  seems  to  be  •  the  cause  of  its  pravity,  because 
the  will  of  the  creature  is  no  otherwise  the  moral  cause  of  the  evil,  than  as  it 
is  the  material  cause  of  the  action,  with  which  mofral  evil  is  necessarily  con- 
nected. But  this  statement  of  the  concern  oi  the  will  in  moral  evil  is  false* 
for  the  will,  as  a  physical  agent,  is  the  physical  cause  of  the  action,  but  as  a 
moral  agent,  is  the  cause  of  its  sinfulness,  not  simply  by  performing  the  ^^tion, 
but  by  performing  such  an  action  as  is  contrary  to  the  law  to  which  the  per- 
son is  subject  The  cause  that  moral  evil  is  ascribed  to  a  man's  will,  is 
not,  that  as  a  physical  agent  it  performs  a  physical  action,  but  that  as  a  moral 
agent  it  performs  the  action  forbidden  by  the  law,  which  the  man  is  bound  to 
obey.  The  moral  evil  does  not  arise  from  the  action  considered  as  a  natural 
action,  but  from  the  defect  or  corruption  of  the  will. 

Two  things  ought  to  be  carefully  distinguished,  an  action  and  its  quality. 
The  action  is  from  God :  its  quality,  if  at  least  it  be  evil,  is  from  man.  To 
render  the  point  still  clearer.  Theologians  have  maintained  that  actions,  ab- 
stractly considered,  are  neither  good  nor  bad,  but  become  such  according  to 
circumstances ;  volitions  are  mere  natural  acts  of  an  intelligent  being,  and  are 
in  themselves  indifferent ;  unless  we  should  say  that  they  are  good  in  the 
metaphysical  sense  of  the  term,  according  to  which,  goodness  is  predicated  of 
•simple  existence,  and  the  modes  of  existence.  In  this  view,  the  agency  of 
God  in  Causing  volitions  and  actions  subsequent  to  them,  is  not  more  inconsis- 
tent with  the  purity  of  his  nature,  than  his  agency  in  causing  the  motions  and 
modifications  of  matter.  In  both  cases  something  is  product;  but  as  it  is  in- 
vested with  no  quality,  but  is  considered  as  a  simple  existence,  it  is  not  the 
proper  object  of  a  moral  judgment  I  know  not  how  far  you  have  apprehend- 
ed these  distinctions,  nor  what  satisfaction  they  have  communicated  to  your 
minds  on  this  intricate  and  perplexing  subject  The  design  of  them  is  to 
maintain  on  the  one  hand,  the  dependence  of  creatures  upon  their  Maker,  and, 
on  the  other,  to  vindicate  him  from  the  suspicion  of  being  the  Author  of  sin. 
It  is  certain  that  when  discussing  this  subject,  we  walk  in  a  very  narrow  and 
a  very  obscure  path,  and  are  in  constant  danger  of  stepping  aside  to  the  right 
hand  or  to  the  lefl.  Whether  it  be  possible  to  pursue  it  without  deviating,  is 
questionable ;  and  those  who  have  made  the  trial  with  the  most  humility,  will 
be  the  least  disposed  to  boast  of  their  success. 

A  little  acuteness  is  sufficient  to  invent  distinctions,  by  which  a  difficul^ 
may  be  evaded,  and  an  opponent  may  be  silenced,  if  not  convinced ;  but  it  is 
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not  10  easy  on  m  subject  so  obscure  and  embarrassed,  to  give  fuU  satisfection 
to  a  dispassionate,  inquiring,  and  reflecting  mind.  A  man  may  surely  be  par- 
doned, or  at  least  not  severely  censured,  if,  after  having  perused  the  arguments 
of  Scholastic  Divines,  he  should  acknowledge  himself  to  be  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand how  Qodf  who  is  infinitely  holy,  can  by  an  immediate  influence  excite 
rational  creatures  to  actions,  wluch,  whatever  they  may  be  in  themselves,  are 
and  must  be  sinful  as  performed  by  them  who  are  corrupted  in  all  their  facul- 
ties. He  may  be  excused  also,  if  he  should  be  tempted  to  think,  that  a 
physical  act,  abstracted  from  all  circuinstances,  which  has  been  barbarou8l3r 
called  the  substrate  matter  of  sin,  is  a  metaphysical  conceit,  an  airy  nothing 
without  a  local  habitation.  He  may,  be  wrong  in  this  opinion ;  but  the  sulv 
ject  is  so  abstruse,,  and  so  subtile,  that  his  mistake  is  entitled  to  indulgence. 
An  intention  to  take  away  life,  it  is  said,  is  indiflferent  in  itself,  and  is  good  or 
bad  according  to  circumstances.  €rod  therefore  may  excite  this  intention, 
without  doing  any  thing  impure  or  unjust.  But  I  would  ask,  is  it  a  simple 
intention  to  t^e  away  lue,  without  the  specification  of  an  object,  which  is  ex- 
cited in  the  mind  of  a  murderer  ?  Does  such  an  abstract  intention  exist  in  re- 
rum  ncUura?  And  if  it  did  exist,  would  it  be  innocent?  A  private  man  can 
never  innocently  form  the  general  design  to  take  away  life,  nor  indeed  can  any 
man,  either  private  or  public.  The  general  iutention  to  take  away  life  is  neces- 
sarily criminal ;  it  is  an  intention  to  do  what,  abstractly  considered,  no  crea- 
ture has  a  right  to  do;  it  becomes  lawful  only  when  the  object  is  specified, 
and  is  in  particular  circumstances.  Here,  I  presume,  is  a  case,  and  others 
miffht  be  mentioned,  which  demonstrates  the  falsity  of  the  maxim,  that  actions 
and  volitions  are  indifierent  in  themselves,  and  become  good  or  bad  by  their 
circumstances.  I  should  like  to  hear,  from  some  person  who  is  master  of  the 
subject,  how  God  could,  without  being  the  author  of  sin,  excite  a  man  to  blas- 
pheme his  name.  Some  of  the  distinctions  which  would  be  resorted  to  on 
this  occasion,  may  be  conceived ;  but  it  would  be  a  hard  task  to  digest  them. 
My  design  in  these  observations  is,  not  to  controvert  the  doctrine  of  Calvinis- 
tic  Divines,  but  to  convince  you,  that  this  is  a  subject  too  high  for  our  facul- 
ties. We  know,  that  God  is  concerned  in  all  the  actions  of  his  creatures ; 
that  nothing  takes  place  without  his  permission ;  that  men  are  dependent  upon 
him,  and  cannot  move,  or  breathe,  or  think  without  his  assistance.  But  the  ex- 
act limit  between  the  actions  of  the  Creator  and  the  actions  of  his  rational 
creatures,  we  cannot  define.  Let  us  be  content  with  what  we  know,  and 
make  a  practical  improvement  of  it.  Let  us  adore  that  mighty  Being  who 
rules  over  all.  Let  us  implore  his  direction  and  aid ;  and  let  us  remember  that, 
whatever  theories  speculative  men  may  adopt,  conscience  and  Scripture,  and 
reason  declare,  that  we  are  accountable  creatures ;  and  that  he  who  is  the  con- 
stant witness  of  our  conduct,  will  hereafter  sit  in  judgmenf  pp^n  us  and  re- 
ward or  punish  us  according  to  our  works. 
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LECTURE  XLin. 

ON  PROVIDENCE. 

CxuDinatkn  of  tiM  LsBgiuige  of  Scripture  respecting  tiie  Age&ej  efOod  in  l%ifbl  ^rtinm 
Ood'fPecttliarorGricioiuiPnmdffliciii    QiyctioM  to  Ae  Doctrine  rflVo'ndenfleooiMidewd. 

In  the  two  (Hreceding  kctores,  I  laid  before  you  the  proofe  of  a  Providenee, 
and  its  objects.  In  general  it  is  the  divine  government  of  all  ereated  things ;  but 
it  was  obviously  proper  to  consider  it  chiefly  in  relation  to  ourselves.  AfW 
shewing  that  its  care  extends  to  all  the  events  and  circnmstaoces  of  our  life,  I 
entered  more  fully  into  the  inquiry,  how  &r  it  is  concerned  in  human  aetiom. 
With  respect  to  good  actions,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  admitting,  that  it 
both  assists  and  excites  us ;  but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  settling  t&  ezteot 
of  its  influence  in  respect  to  such  as  are  sinfal.  I  stated  to  you  the  opinioo  of 
Calvinistic  divines  on  this  intricate  subject^and  pointed  oat  Uie  distinctioiis,  by 
which  thev  endeavoured  to  prove,  that,  while  God  excites  to  actions  which  an 
sinful,  and  assists  in  the  performance  oi  them,  he  is  not  the  author  of  sin. 
Objections,  as  I  hinted,  may  be  brought  against  those  distinctions;  but  they 
have  been  deemed  satisfactory  by  many  persons  of  judgment  and  learning,  or 
at  least  they  have  been  proposed  as  the  best  which  occurred  to  them,  and  as 
furnishing  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Let  us  not  be  surprised,  that  we  cannot  throw  such  light  upon  this  and  naiy 
other  points,  as  shall  dispel  every  shade  of  obscurity^  PeHect  knowledge  is 
not  given  to  man,  the  range  of  whose  Acuities  is  very  confined,  and  who  often 
encounters  moral  as  well  as  physical  impediments  in  the  inveatigaUon  of  troth. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  wiU  of  his  Creator,  that  he  should  be  foraished 
with  as  much  knowledge  as  should  suffice  to  direct  him  in  the  path  of  doty, 
and  in  the  way  to  eternal  life ;  but  not  with  the  means  of  gratifying  his  curi- 
osity, and  disdosiug  all  the  arcana  of  the  universe.  But  he  is  not  content  with 
this  (as  he  is  apt  to  think)  scanty  allotment  The  desire  which  led  to  safiital 
an  issue  in  the  case  of  our  first  parents,  is  still  prevalent,  and  operates  with 
great  power  on  their  descendant»^-the  desire  *'  to  be  as  C^s,  knowing  good 
and  evil."  There  is  no  subject  which  we  do  not  wish  to  comprehend,  and  we 
are  unhappy  and  restless,  as  long  as  there  is  any  one  thing  in  nature  or  ii 
grace,  which  we  are  unable  to  explain.  There  is  no  doubt  Uiat,  in  many  n^ 
Stances,  this  impatience  has  led  not  a  few  persons  to  push  their  speculatioBS 
too  far,  forgetting  their  incompetence,  and  ceasing  to  regard  with  becoming 
reverence  the  sacred  barriers  which  the  will  of  God  has  opposed  to  their  pro- 
gress. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  we  may  go  wrong ;  we  may  assume  felse  princi- 
ples as  the  foundation  of  our  argument,  and  we  may  reason  unfairly  from  true 
principles.  In  the  present  case,  the  ground  on  which  we  proceed  seems  to  be 
good — that,  as  creatures  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  God,  they  cannot  thmk, 
and  will,  and  move,  without  him ;  but,  as  we  are  unable  to  define  with  exactr 
ness  the  mode  and  degree  of  his  operations  upon  them,  we  are  not  sure  of 
all  the  consequences  which  we  may  draw  from  the  principle.  There  is  a  dan- 
ger of  ascribing  too  much  or  too  little  to  creatures ;  of  representing  them,  oft 
Uie  one  hand,  as  independent  of  God,  and  sovereign  lords  of  their  actions,  or, 
on  the  other,  of  turning  them  into  machines,  which  have  as  little  concern  m 
their  own  movements  as  a  clock  or  a  steam  engine,  and  consequently  of  la^ 
ing  all  the  responsibility  upon  God.     None  of  us  will  pretend  to  tell  how  God 
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lets  upon  inanimate  matter,  so  as  to  move  it  according  to  the  iaws  of  gravita- 
tion and  attraction ;  and  none  of  us  should  pretend  to  tell  how  he  acts  upon 
spiritual  beings.  It  would  be  wise  to  confess  our  ignorance,  and  to  rest  in  the 
general  acknowledgment  that  he  is  the  First  Cause,  without  entering  into  a 
minute  explanation. 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  some  passages  of  Scripture,  in  which  the  agency 
of  God  in  sinful  actions  is  mentioned. 

I  begin  with  an  expression  which  is  used  on  several  occasions;  particularly 
by  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  says  concerning  the  vessels  of  wrath,  that  "whom 
he  will,  God  hardeneth  ;"*  and  by  Moses,  who  informs  us  more  than  once,  *'that 
the  Lord  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh."  There  is  something  awful  and 
startling  in  these  words,  and  they  seem  to  import  an  agency  on  the  part  of  God, 
which  is  at  variance  with  his  acknowledged  holiness,  and  justice,  and  good- 
ness. With  respect  to  Pharaoh,  we  may  remark,  that  the  command  to  let  the 
Israelites  go,  was  one  with  which  he  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  ready  to 
comply,  because  it  interfered  with  the  sovereign  authority  which  he  claimed  in 
his  own  dominions,  would  deprive  him  of  a  great  proportion  of  his  subjects, 
whose  labours  were  profitable  to  the  state,  and  was  delivered  by  Moses,  a  man 
whom  he  did  not  know,  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  whom  he  did  not  acknow- 
ledge as  God ;  that  when  the  commission  of  Moses  was  confirmed  by  mira- 
cles, they  were  at  first  such  as  were  imitated  by  the  Egyptian  magicians,  and 
^erefore  seemed  to  indicate  no  superior  power,  to  which  he  was  bound  to  sub- 
mit, or  of  which  he  had  reason  to  be  afraid ;  that  when  other  miracles  were 
wrought  which  exceeded  the  power  of  the  magicians,  their  effects  were  soon 
removed,  so  that  Pharaoh  would  think  that  the  danger  was  past,  and  probably 
flatter  himself  that  each  judgment  would  be  the  last ;  that  when  he  gave  his 
eonsent  that  the  people  should  go  into  the  wUdemess  to  sacrifice  to  their  God, 
Moses  rejected  the  grant,  unless  they  were  permitted  to  take  their  flocks  and 
herds  along  with  them ;  that  the  destruction  of  flie  first-bom,  by  which  he  was 
eompelled  to  yield,  must  have  left  a  stong  feeling  of  resentment  and  revenge  in 
his  bosom ;  and,  finally,  that  flie  situation  of  the  Israelites,  who  weire  entangled 
in  the  wilderness,  having  the  sea  in  front,  and  the  mountains  on  either  hand, 
appeared  to  present  a  favourable  opportunity  of  punishing  them  for  all  the 
calamities  which  they  had  brought  upon  his  country,  and  of  retaining  them 
under  his  yoke.  All  these  events  were  ordered  by  the  Providence  of  God ; 
but,  in  not  one  of  them  did  he  exert  any  direct  or  immediate  influence  upon 
the  mind  of  Pharaoh,  either  to  infuse  wickedness  into  it,  or  to  confirm  his 
proud  and  rebellious  disposition.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  when  God  is  said  to 
have  hardened  his  heart,  the  expression  must  be  understood  in  a  qualified  sense. 
He  hardened  it,  not  by  any  positive  act,  but  by  a  series  of  dispensations,  from 
which,  being  previously  corrupt,  it  took  occasion  to  persist  in  disobeying  his 
commands.  God  placed  him  in  certain  circumstances,  and  left  him  to  act  ac- 
cording to  his  natural  inclinations. 

In  a  similar  manner  we  must  explain  tfie  expression  when  it  is  used  con- 
cerning other  sinners.  God  does  not  create  wicked  dispositions  in  their  hearts, 
but  he  does  not  restrain  by  his  Providence  or  his  grace,  those  which  already 
exist*  He  does  not  keep'them  out  of  the  way  of  temptation ;  but,  as  they  go 
on  heedlessly,  he  permits  them  to  encounter  and  to  fall  over  stumMing-blocks. 
He  does  not  hinder  Satan,  and  other  men  like  themselves,  from  laying  snares 
for  them,  and  soliciting  them  to  sin.  He  withholds  his  grace,  which  would 
have  converted  them,  but  which  he  was  under  no  obligation  to  communicate ; 
and  he  even  removes  the  checks  which  he  bad  put  upon  them,  because  they 
submitted  to  them  with  impatience  and  murmuring,  and  discovered  an  eager 
desire  to  get  rid  of  them.    The  consequence  is,  that  their  hearts  are  hardened, 

•  Rom.  iz.  le. 
3m2 
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that  their  wiekedneM  iacreaaesy  and  grows  into  a  eonfirmed  habit;  bat  it  is 
evident  that  the  hardening  of  their  hearts  is  their  own  work,  and  is  ascribed  to 
Grod  only  indirectly.  He  does  not  impel  them  to  commit  sin«  nor  would  hn 
dispensations  of  themselves  lead  them  to  it;  that  is,  unless  there  were  a  pre- 
vions  inclination  or  tendency  to  it  He  does  not  prevent  them  from  cobudiI- 
ting  sin ;  but  he  cannot  on  this  aeooont  be  eaUed  the  author  of  it,  mAex  it 
eould  be  proved  that  he  is  under  an  obligaticm  to  impart  effectual  graee  to  all 
men,  without  distinction. 

In  like  manner,  we  must  explain  those  passages  in  which*  God  is  said  to 
blind  the  e3res,  or  the  minds  of  men.  What  has  been  already  said,  is  obTioosI^ 
applicable  to  them ;.  and  indeed  although  the  expressions  are  different,  the  rab- 
iect  to  which  they  relate  is  the  same.  The  same  effect  is  pointed  out  hj  the 
hardening  of  the  heart ;  the  blinding  of  the  eyes :  the  giving  of  men  over  to  a 
reprobate  mind ;  the  delivering  of  mem  up  to  their  own  lusts,  to  walk  in  their 
own  counsels.  Nothing  more  is  intended,  than  that  God  withholds  his  graee 
from  them,  leaves  them  under  the  power  of  corrupt  inclinations,  and  does  pot 
prevent  them  from  being  exposed  to,  temptation.  With  respect  to  the  Uindinf 
of  the  mind,  it  is  worthy  of  attention,  that  while  at  one  time  it  is  represented 
as  the  act  of  God,  it  is  attributed  at  another  4o  the  agency  of  Satan.  "  The 
god  of  this  world,"  says  Paul,  '« hath  blinded  the  minds  of  them  which  believe 
not,  lest  the  light  of  the  riorioas  gospel  of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God, 
should  shine  into  them."*  Now,  a?  both  representations  must  be  true,  and 
God  and  Satan  must  both  be  concerned  in  the  effect,  it  seems  to  be  the  proper 
way  of  reconciling  them,  to  suppose,  that  while  God  wi^holds  his  Spirit,  who 
would  illuminate  their  minds,  he  permits  Satan  to*  use  his  arts  to  deceive  them. 
Although  we  are  ignorant  of  the  mode  in  which  Satan  acts  upon  the  mind,  jet 
we  are  certain,  from  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  that  he  possesses  the  means 
of  strengthening  its  prejudices,  and  atirring  up  its  passions  in  opposition  to  the 
truth.  But  there  is  nothing  positive  in  the  part  which  God  takes  in  this  mat- 
ter, except  that  his  Providence  may  so  order  the  circumstances  of  sinners,  that, 
heing  already  averse  to  spiritual  things,  they  shall  hence  find  an  occasion  oi 
heing  confirmed  in  their  dislike.  He  does  not  blind  them  by  weakening  or 
confounding  their  understandings,  or  by  suggesting  objections  against  the  gos- 
pel ;  these  come  from  themselves,  or  from  the  secret  insinuations  of  the  spint 
of  error  and  falsehood. 

When  God  is  said  to  tempt  man,  there  is  no  difficulty,  because  the  word 
may  be  used  in  a  good,  or  in  a  bad  sense.  It  is  used  in  a  good  sense,  when 
the  Scripture  says,  that «« God  did  tempt  Abraham;"!  for  the  meaning  is,  that 
hy  commanding  him  to  offer  in  sacrifice  his  only  son,  upon  whose  life  the  p«^ 
formance  of  the  promises  depended,  he  made  trial  of  his  faith,  and  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  manifesting  it,  to  the  glory  of  Divine  grace  -  and  bi<  ^wb 
honour,  as  well  as  for  an  example  to  succeeding  generations.  It  is  used  m J 
bad  sense  when  it  expresses  the  methods  employed  to  entice  men  to  sin;  ^ 
to  apply  it  to  God  in  this  sense,  would  be  blasphemy :  '*  Let  no  man  b»^ 
when  he  is  tempted,  I  am  tempted  of  God ;  for  God  cannot  he  tempted  witb 
evil,  neither  tempteth  he  any  man."}  ,  ^         i 

What  shall  we  make  of  the  following  words  ?  "  If  the  prophet  be  ^^  I 
when  he  hath  spoken  a  thing,  I  the  Lord  have  deceived  that  prophet.''^  Alter  ^ 
the  remarks  already  made,  we  cannot  suppose  tha^  strong  as  this  ^^^^^^^ 
it  imports  that  God  had  actuaUy  deceived  him ;  but  it  must  be  understooa  to 
mean,  that,  if  the  idolatrous  Jews,  who  are  mentioned  in  the  context,  bad  c^ 
suited  a  person  calling  himself  a  prophet,  and  he,  fancying  himself  to  be  wft» 
he  pretended,  and  imposed  upon  by  his  own  imagination,  had  delivered  a^ 
diction  which  proved  to  be  false,  God  was  to  be  conaidared  as  having  a  f^F" 
•  aOar.iv»4.  fGen.xxii.1.  .#  Janes  Lia.         ^  Eaeluziv.^ 
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eoQ8  hand  in  this  transacUon,  and  making  use  of  the  presomption  of  this  man 
to  punish  his  rebellious  people.  God  had  deceived  him,  because  he  had 
pennitted  him  to  be  the  dupe  of  his  own  pietensions,  and  refused  to  impart  to 
him  a  true  revelation,  as  he  had  formerly  done  to  Balaam  for  a  particular 
purpose. 

But  we  hear  similar  language  employed  by  a  true  prophet  with  respect  to 
himself:  **  O  Lord,"  said  Jeremiah,  '*  thou  hast  deceived  me,  and  I  was  de- 
ceived."* To  evade  iht  difficulty,  the  words  have  been  rendered,  «*  Thou  hast 
allured  me,  and  I  was  allured."  *  It  was  thou  who  didst  persusule  me  to  un- 
dertake the  prophetical  office ;  it  was  by  thy  powerful  influence  upon  my  mind, 
that  my  reluctance  was  overcome,  and  I  consented  to  engage  in  it,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  and  danger  which  I  foresaw  as  Uie  consequence  of 
doing  my  duty.'  Without  changing  the  translation,  the  words  may  be  ex- 
plained hypothetically.  *  If  I  have  been  deceived,  as  my  enemies  allege,  who 
do  not  acknowledge  me  to  be  a  true  prophet,  I  have  been  deceived  by  ihee,  by 
whom  I  was  called  to  the  office.'  But  the  latter  being  impossible,  the  former 
was  not  true ;  and  consequently,  the  charges  against  Jeremiah  as  if  he  had 
spoken  lies,  terminated  upon  God  who  had  sent  him.  If  neither  of  these  views 
of  the  words  should  be  deemed  satisfactory,  we  may  set  them  down  to  the  ac- 
count of  human  infirmity.  Perhaps  they  were  uttered  by  Jeremiah,  when  his 
mind  was  ruffled  by  the  contradiction  and  reproaches  of  his  countrymen ;  and 
if  this  is  the  true  state  of  the  case,  whatever  is  their  meaning,  he  alone  Is  an- 
swerable for  it  They  are  a  rash  and  unfounded  charge  against  Grod,  similar 
to  that  which  was  made  by  th%t  peevish  and  irritable  prophet  Jonah,  who  pre- 
sumed to  say,  in  answer  to  the  question  of  his  Maker,  *^  Doest  thou  wdl  to 
be  angry  t-^I  do  well  to  be  angry,  even  unto  death.'t 

It  is  easy  to  apply  these  oWrvations  to  other  passages  which  speak  of  the 
agency  of  God  in  the  sinful  actions  of  men,  as  when  he  threatened  '*  to  take 
David's  wives,  and  give  them  to  his  neighbour,  who  should  lie  with  them  in 
the  sight  of  the  sun,"(  and  when  he  is  said  to  have  *'  bidden  Bhimei  curse 
hlm,"$  '*  to  have  put  a  lying  spirit  into  the  mouths  of  Ahab's  prophets,"!  and 
*'  to  have  turned  the  hearts  of  the  Eg3rptians  to  hate  his  people,  and  to  deal 
subtilely  with  his  servants.''^  Some  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  orien- 
tal style,  which  admits  a  boldness  of  expression,  not  so  suitable  to  the  more 
correct  and  philosophical  languages  of  the  west  When  transfl^rred  into  our 
language  wiUiout  qualification,  it  conveys  ideas  different  from  those  which  were 
intended  by  the  original  writers.  Hence,  I  cannot  but  think  that  those  Divines 
have  greatly  erred,  who  imagined  that  Scripture  authorized  them  to  make  use 
of  the  strongest  and  harshest  terms  in  speaking  of  this  mysterious  subject  It 
would  have  been  wise,  since  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  God  is  not  the 
author  of  sin,  to  have  cawfully  avoided  every  term  which  seemed  to  lead  to 
thiB  impious  conclusion*  All  ihe  passages  which  have  been  quoted,  and  others 
of  a  similar  nature,  may  be  explained  by  admitting,  that  God  permits  sin,  and 
upholds  sinful  creatures  in  the  exercise  of  their  faculties.  This  is  surely  safer, 
and  more  consonant  to  our  conceptions  of  his  character,  than  to  say  with  Cal« 
▼in,  that  the  devil  and  wicked  men  act  by  his  command,  and  that  they  are  so 
eompletely  in  his  power,  that  he  compels  them  to  act 

I  have  considered  the  objects  of  Providence,  and  have  shewn  that  it  extends 
its  care  to  all  created  beings,  and  in  particular,  is  concerned  in  the  actions  of 
intelligent  creatures.  Before  leaving  the  subject,  it  will  be  proper  to  say  a  few 
words  with  respect  to  what  has  been  called  God's  peculiar,  or  more  accurately 
perhaps,  his  gracious  providence,  the  objects  of  which  are  his  own  people.  It 
may  be  observed  in  general,  that  it  implies  a  difference,  not  so  much  in  its  acta 

*Jer.  zz.  7.  f  Jonah  iv.  4, 9.  #  9  Sam.  xiL  11. 
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towards  them*  as  in  its  desi^.  It  is  not  BiiraciiloiiB ;  it  does  not  suspend  tbe 
laws  of  nature  in  favour  of  its  objects,  although  it  occasionally  did  so  in  former 
times ;  it  does  not  consist  in  vbible  interpositions.  1  acknowledge  that  re- 
markable things  do  sometimes  take  place  in  the  experience  of  the  ligfateonsy 
which  fully  satisfy  them  that  they  have  been  wrought  by  the  hands  of  their 
heavenly  Father ;  but  still  they  are  not  deviations  froni  the  laws  of  nature,  so 
far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them.  I  make  this  limitation,  becanse,  althoogh 
we  have  ascertained  the  laws  by  which  the  material  system  is  governed,  we 
are,  in  a  great  measure,  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  the  spiritual  world.  Hence 
our  views  of  Providence  are  imperfect,  because  many  of  it»  operations  are 
carried  on,  not  only  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  thoughts  and  volitions  of 
men,  but  also  by  the  agency  of  invisible  beings.  To  them  the  care  of  the 
righteous  is  entrusted,  and  they  are  said  *'  to  minister  to  them,'^  ^*  to  encamp 
alK)ut  them,*'  ^*  to  bear  them  up  in  their  hands,  lest  they  should  dash  their  foot 
against  a  stone.'*  Yet,  when  we  took  at  the  persons  who  are  thus  favoured, 
we  see  that  they  are  placed  in  the  same  external  circumstances  with  other  men, 
and  that  similar  events  occur  in  the  course  of  their  and  other  men's  hves. 
They  are  rich  or  poor ;  they  are  sick  or  in  health ;  they  meet  with  socoes- 
ses  and  disappointments;  Uiey  have  their  sorrows  and  their  comforts;  but 
these  things  are  ordered  by  unerring  wisdom,  and  are  rendered  subservient  to 
their  most  important  interests.  They  mortify  their  sinful  inclinations,  exer- 
cise their  graces,  excite  them  to  duty«  and  train  them  up  in  a  course  of  pro- 
ffressive  holiness,  to  eternal  life.  ''  We  know  that  all  things  work  together 
lor  good  to  them  that  love  God;  to  them  who  are  the  called  according  to  his 
purpose."*  In  short,  this  department  of  Providence  is  a  uniform  dispensation 
of  love.  The  glory  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  hb  people  is  its  ultimate  end, 
to  which,  tfaue  evils  of  life  as  well  as  its  good  things,  the  opposition  of  adver- 
saries as  wefi  as  the  co-operation  of  friends,  contribute  by  a  mysterious  pro- 
cess. It  might  be  iUnstrated  by  an  appeal  to  the  Scriptures,  which  are  a  his- 
tory of  Providence  in  relation  to  the  worid  at  large,  but  particularly  of  its  pro- 
cedure towards  the  Church  and  its  genuine  members.  «« All  the  saints  are  in 
the  hand  of  Grod,"  and  *'  he  keeps  them  as  the  apple  of  his  eye." 

I  proceed,  in  the  last  place,  to  take  notice  of  the  objections  against  the  doc- 
trine of  Providence.  It  is  not  surprinng  that,  in  a  mind  disposed  to  cavil,  ob- 
jections should  occur,  as  the  subject  is  manifestly  too  extensive  and  complica- 
ted to  be  fully  understood.  We  may  see  a  part  of  the  scheme,  but  cannot 
comprehend  the  whole.  Now,  as  it  may  happen  with  respect  to  the  plans  of 
men,  of  which  we  have  an  imperfect  idea  on  account  of  their  intricacy  and 
extent,  that  they  shall  appear  to  us  defective  or  confused,  although  they  have 
been  arranged  with  consummate  wisdom ;  much  more  may  we  be  tempted  to 
draw  this  conclusion  concerning  the  mighty  plan,  which  embraces  the  affairs 
of  the  visible  and  the  invisible  world,  and  reaches  from  tiie  beginning  to  the 
end  of  time.  *<  Lo,  these  are  parts  of  his  ways ;  but  how  little  a  portion  is 
heard  of  him  i  but  the  thunder  of  his  power  who  can  understand  ?"t  There 
are  difficulties  in  many  subjects,  which  are  not  considered  as  sufficient  to  make 
qs  doubt  or  disbelieve  if  the  evidence  in  their  favour  preponderates.  It  would 
not  be  consistent  with  the  character  of  rational  creatures  to  give  our  assent 
without  evidence ;  but  we  must  of\en  be  content  with  partial  evidence,  by  which 
I  mean,  evidence  that  may  be  jusdy  considered  as  amounting  to  a  proof, 
although  it  does  not  fVilly  remove  every  objection.  In  such  a  case,  instead  of 
setting  the  evidence  aside  on  account  of  the  difficulties,  we  should  make  the 
difficulties  3rield  to  the  evidence.  In  this  manner  we  proceed  in  many  of  the 
most  important  affidrs  of  life ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  pur- 
sue the  same  method  in  matters  of  religion. 
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Some  of  the  most  formidable  objections  against  the  doctrine  of  Proyidence, 
ha?e  been  anticipated ;  namely,  those  which  are  founded  on  the  existence  of 
moral  evil,  the  agency  of  God  in  the  sinful  actions  of  men,  and  its  supposed 
incompatibility  with  human  liberty.  Of  these  I  have  attempted  to  give  a  solu- 
tion, and  shall  not,  therefore,  consider  them  a^gaih.  Let  us  direct  our  attention 
to  other  objections. 

The  first  objection  which  I  shall  mention,  would  not  occur  to  any  person 
who  entertained  a  worthy  idea  of  God,  but  has  been  advanced  both  in  ancient 
and  in  modem  times.  It  is,  that  the  doctrine  of  Providence  supposes  God  to 
have  his  attention  occupied  and  distracted  with  a  multitude  of  cares;  of  which 
some  are  in  danger  of  being  neglected,  and  aH  are  inconsistent  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  undisturbed  felicity.  This  was  the  great  argument  of  the  Epicureans ; 
and  it  may  still  seem  to  have  force,  to  those  who  apply  the  standard  of  human- 
ity to  the  Divine  nature.  Those  who  are  affected  by  this  objection,  must  be 
persons  of  a  very  shallow  understanding.  With  regard  to  the  multiplicity  of 
objects  about  which  Providence  is  conversant,  we  may  reason  from  analogy. 
We  find  that  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  attending  to  a  considerable  number 
at  once,  or  in  quick  succession,  and  of  managing  different  concerns,  although 
they  are  of  a  complicated  nature.'  If  we  should  suppose  its  powers  to  be 
greatly  enlarged,  to  be  raised,  for  example,  to  an  equaliQr  with  those  of  angels, 
we  could  conceive  its  sphere  of  observation  and  activity  to  be  extended,  with- 
out in  any  degree  increasing  its  labour.  Now,  if  we  suppose  an  infinite  un- 
derstanding, which  reason  and  Scripture  attribute  to  the  Deity,  it  must  be  ca- 
pable, not  only  of  attending  to  all  the  affairs  of  the  world  and  the  universe, 
but  of  attending  to  them  without  an  effort ;  for  the  labour  which  accompanies 
the  exercise  of  man's  intellectual  faculties,  is  the  consequence  of  their  imper- 
fection. We  must  inquire,  and  compare,  and  jud^ ;  we  must  pass  from  one 
subject  to  another ;  and  in  this  way  we  feel  fatigued,  whether  the  feeling  arises 
from  mind  itself,  or  from  the  influence  of  the  body  upon  it.  The  knowledge 
of  God  being  infinite,  embraces  all  things  which  exist,  however  obscure  and 
minute ;  and  being  intuitive,  is  as  easy  to  him  as  to  man  is  a  glance  of  his 
eye.  All  created  things  are  before  him ;  they  are  naked  and  open  in  their  es- 
sences, their  properties,  their  operations,  their  thoughts  and  designs.  It  costs 
a  man  no  labour,  when  the  sun  is  shining,  to  look  at  the  objects  on  the  table 
at  which  he  is  sitting ;  it  costs  no  more  labour  to  God  to  know  all  the  crea- 
tures and  all  the  events  in  the  universe,  because  he  is  intimately  present  with 
them  all.  If  it  be  objected,  that  Providence  implies  xtoi  only  the  knowledge, 
but  the  care  of  all  things,  I  answer,  that  this  care  is  not  burdensome  to  the 
Deity,  because  his  power  is  almighty,  as  his  understanding  is  unlimited. 
There  can  be  no  resistance  to  almighty  power:  and  its  purposes  are  accom* 
plished  without  exertion.  This  is  manifest  from  the  idea  of  infinite  power, 
and  is  confirmed  by  the  Scriptures,  which  represent  him  as  performing  all  his 
works  by  his  word,  that  is,  with  the  same  ease  with  which  we  pronounce  a 
word.  ••  The  Creator  of  thie  ends  of  the  earth,  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary."* 
Hear  how  even  a  heathen  philosopher,  Aristotle,  has  expressed  himself  on  the 
•ubject.  "  What  a  pilot  is  to  a  ship,  a  charioteer  to  a  chariot,  a  chief  musi- 
cian to  a  chorus,  the  law  to  a  city,  a  general  to  an  army ;  all  this  is  God  to  the 
universe ;  but  with  this  difference,  Uiat  to  those  persons  the  management  of 
their  respective  departments  is  toilsome  and  painfnl,  while  it  costs  God  neither 
labour  nor  pain  to  govern  the  universe." 

In  the  second  place,  it  has  been  objected,  that  the  doctrine  of  Providence 
degrades  the  majesty  of  God,  by  representing  him  as  extending  his  attention 
and  care  to  objects  altogether  unworthy  of  him ;  to  creatures  Uie  most  insig* 
nifieant,  to  a  fly,  a  mite  and  an  animalcule,  which  tfie  human  eye  cannot  per* 
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ceive  withont  the  assistance  of  a  microscope.  It  is  a  fact,  howeTer,  diat  sadi 
creatures  exist ;  and  it  will  be  acknowledged  by  every  Theist,  that  they  exist 
by  the  will  of  the  Creator.  If,  then,  it  was  worthy  of  God  to  give  them  be- 
ing, how  is  it  unworthy  of  him  to  uphold  them  ?  We  cannot  assign  the  reason 
why  such  creatures  were  made,  because  we  are  ignorant  of  the  purpose  which 
they  serve ;  but  the  simple  fact  of  their  existence  is  a  proof,  that  there  was  a  suffi- 
cient reason  why  God  exerted  his  power  in  their  production.  The  objection, 
therefore,  against  Providence,  founded  on  their  apparent  insignificance,  arises 
from  the  most  stupid  inattention  ;  for  a  moment's  reflection  would  convince  any 
ordinary  understanding,  that  the  objection,  if  made  at  all,  should  be  made  not 
against  the  care,  but  against  the  existence  of  such  creatures ;  and  that,  after 
they  have  been  brought  into  being,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  an  argument 
from  the  dignity  of  the  Divine  nature,  against  the  continuance  of  their  life. 
To  a  man  of  piety,  such  creatures  would  rather  furnish  matter  of  admiration 
and  praise.  He  would  extol  that  Being  who  has  been  said  to  be  *'  maximus 
in  minimis,"  and  whose  power  does  certainly  astonish  us  in  the  least,  as  in 
the  greatest  of  his  works.  .  In  a  fly  or  a  mite,  or  an  animalcule,  there  are  mus- 
cles, and  nerves,  and  vessels  for  circulating  the  blood,  and  organs  of  digestion, 
and  organs  of  sense  i  and  these  are  assembled  in  a  point  indiscernible  to  the 
keenest  human  eye.  If  meditation  on  these  wonders  of  Divine  skill  awaken 
devout  sentiments  in  any  bosom,  such  creatures  have  not  been  made  in  vain ; 
and  what  a  sublime  idea  does  it  give  us  of  the  goodness  of  God,  to  think  that 
it  communicates  itself,  not  only  to  the  angelical  hosts,  to  the  rational  inhabitants 
of  our  globe,  and  to  the  lower  animals,  which  daily  fall  under  our  observa- 
tion ;  but  to  myriads  of  living  particles,  nestling  on  a  leaf,  or  swimming  in  a 
drop  of  water,  or  burrowing  in  a  grain  of  sand  !  Cold  and  impious  is  the 
heart  of  that  man,  in  whose  eyes  it  does  not  exalt  the  Deity,  to  conceive  of 
him  as  the  bountiful  Parent  of  innumerable  orders  of  creatures ;  as  the  Guar- 
dian and  Benefkctor  of  the  meanest  of  his  oflTspring ;  as  diflfusing  his  benefi- 
cence over  the  whole  extent  of  creation,  and  making  the  extremities  of  being 
teem  with  life  and  enjoyment !  *'  The  eyes  of  all  wait  upon  thee,  and  thou 
givest  them  their  meat  in  due  season.  Thou  openest  thine  hand,  and  satisfiest 
the  desire  of  every  living  thing."  • 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  objected  against  the  doctrine  of  Providence,  that 
there  are  many  facts  which  appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  wisdom  and  be- 
nevolence of  an  almighty  Ruler  of  the  world,  namely,  all  the  physical  evils 
which  impair  the  b^uty  and  happiness  of  the  creation ;  the  barrenness  of 
many  places  of  the  earth,  the  profusion  of  weeds  and  noxious  plants  which  it 
yields,  the  excesses  of  heat  and  cold,  of  moisture  and  drought,  by  which  its 
valuable  fruits  are  destroyed ;  to  which  may  be  added,  all  the  other  calamities 
to  which  mankind  are  exposed.  It  is  a  common  answer  to  this  objection,  that 
the  evils  complained  of,  or  some  of  them  at  least,  are  the  consequences  of  gen- 
eral laws  ;  and  that,  although  when  viewed  by  themselves,  they  may  seem  to 
impeach  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  the  Deity,  yet  they  cease  to  appear  in 
this  light,  when  considered  aa  the  necessary  result  of  laws,  which  are  the  foun- 
dation of  the  regularity  of  nature,,  and  a  source  of  innumerable  blessings  to 
meur  This  answer,  I  do  not  consider  as  at  all  satisfactory ;  for  it  supposes, 
that  those  evils  are  necessary  attendants  of  the  system ;  that  they  could  not 
have  been  avoided ;  and  that,  alUiough  not  the  objects  of  the  primary  intention 
of  the  Deity,  they  were  contemplated  by  him,  and  admitted  in  the  formation 
of  his  plan.  It  would  seem,  that  they  could  not  have  been  excluded ;  that 
they  were  inseparable  from  the  plan  which  he  adopted ;  and  that  tliey  were 
chosen  on  account  of  the  greater  good  with  which  they  would  be  associated. 
They  are  not  properly  a  part  of  the  plan,  but  an  impeiiection  adhering  to  it, 
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which  could  have  heen  avoided  only  by  a,  different  arrangement.  They  arise 
from  what  is  good,  but  in  themselves  they  are  pore  evik ;  and  being,  as  we 
may  say,  accidental,  they  promote  no  particular  design,  and  constitute  no  part 
of  the  moral  administration  of  God. — ^This  answer  to  the  objection  leaves  i^ 
in  all  its  force ;  for  it  accounts  for  the  existence  of  physical  evil  in  a  way 
which  does  not,  in  the  least  degree,  dispel  our  doubts  of  the  wisdom  and  be- 
nevolence of  the  Creator.  Where  is  his  wisdom,  if  he  could  not  have  con- 
trived a  system  of  laws^  from  which  no  such  consequences  should  have  en- 
sued ?  And  where  is  his  goodness,  if,  being  able  to  contrive  such  a  system, 
he  did  not  prefer  it  f  The  answer  certainly  exhibits  God  too  much  m  the  light 
of  a  human  Artist,  who  is  limited  in  his  means,  and  has  no  choice  but  to  em- 
ploy them,  notwithstanding  the  inconveniences  with  which  they  are  accompa- 
nied. Another  method  of  repelling  the  objection,  is  to  turn  round  upon  the 
objectors,  and  deny  that  those  are  properly  evils,  or  at  least  to  shew,  that  they 
are  ultimately  productive  of  good.  Plausible  things  may  be  advanced  in  sup* 
port  of  this  theory.  Itjnay  be  proved,  that  in  some  instances  evil  leads  to 
good;  that  volcanic  eruptions,  for  example,  prevent  earthquakes;  tempests 
purify  the  atmosphere ;  Uie  sterility  of  the  soil  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  sea- 
sons excite  industry,  and  quicken  ingenuity.  But  it  is  only  to  a  limited  extent 
that  this  explanation  can  be  carried ;  and  even  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  does  not  saw 
isfy  our  minds,  but  leaves  a  suspicion  of  the  imperfection  of  ihe  divine  wis- 
dom or  goodness,  as  if  the  one  could  not  attain  its  end  without  the  instrumen- 
tality of  evil,  or  the  other  preferred  it  without  necessity.  There  is  a  radicsd 
error  in  this  method  of  vindicating  Providence.  It  proceeds  upon  inattention 
to  the  moral  character  of  our  species.  Those  who  adopt  it,  seem  to  think, 
that  they  are  called  upon  to  account,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  goodness 
of  the  Deity,  for  the  existence  of  real  or  apparent  evil,  in  a  work!  where  un- 
mixed happiness  might  be  looked  for ;  that  is,  in  a  worid  of  innocent  beings. 
How  different  is  the  actual  state  of  mankind,  our  own  experience  will  inform 
OS.  This  worid  is  a  rebellious  province,  and  is  there  any  reason  to  be  sur^ 
prised,  that  there  should  be  some  tokens  of  the  displeasure  of  its  Sovereign  ? 
The  existence  of  evil  is  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  his  goodn^s,  that 
it  tends  to  illustrate  it ;  since  we  find  there  is  still  goodness  exercised  with 
much  liberality  to  creatures,  who  being  sinful,  are  altogether  unworthy  of  it. 
But  we  should  remember,  that  wisdom  and  goodness  are  not  his  only  attri- 
butes. He  is  just,  and  as  the  Ruler  of  the  world,  might  display  his  justice  in 
the  punishment  of  offenders,  that  the  authority  of  his  law  may  be  maintained. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  «vils  which  are  found  in  the  world,  instead  of  dis- 
proving the  doctrine  of  Providence,  confirm  it ;  in  the'  same  manner  as  the 
penalties  inflicted  upon  criminals  in  any  part  of  a  kingdom,  prove  that  there 
the  Sovereign  exercises  his  authority.  Consider  mankind  as  a  rebellious  race, 
and  the  earth  as  lying  under  the  curse  of  the  Creator  for  their  sake,  and  the 
objection  will  appear  lighter  than  vanity.  Those  facts  and  occurrences,  which 
are  supposed  to  imply  a  want  of  benevolence,  will  instantly  be  seen  to  be  in 
exact  accordance  with  moral  rectitude ;  and  after  all  this  deduction,  there  will 
remain  abundant  evidence,  that  **the  tender  mercies  of  the  Lord  are  over  all 
his  works." 

The  last  objection  which  I  shall  mention,  is  founded  on  the  afflictions  of  the 
righteous,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked.  As  it  is  a  fact,  that  vice  often 
triumphs,  while  virtue  is  depressed,  that  the  guilty  escape  with  impunity, 
while  the  innocent  are  treated  as  if  they  were  guilty ;  a  doubt  may  arise  as  it 
has  actually  arisen,  whether  God  exercises  a  moral  government  over  mankind. 
«« How  doth  God  know  ?  and  is  there  knowledge  in  the  Most  High  ?"*  •«  I 
have  often/'  said  m  heathen,  "  been  at  a  loss  to  determine,  whether  God  or 
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chance  presidef  over  the  lot  <»f  men,  since  the  good  bU  into  misfortimef, 
which  overwhelm  them ;  and  persons  of  an  opposite  character  enjoy  in  their 
families  a  brilliant  prosperity,  contrary  to  aU  expectation."  On  the  same 
ground,  arguments  and  insinuations  have  been  thrown  ont  in  modem  tumes*  to 
obscure  the  evidence,  and  subvert  the  authority  of  religion.  With  regard  to 
the  righteous,  I  may  say  that  they  are  imperfect  beings,  diaigeaUe  with  many 
failings  and  transgressions,  which  render  them  woilhy  of  correction.  Pure 
virtue,  if  it  existed  upon  earth,  might  expect  to  have  a  portion  of  pore  felicity 
assigned  to  it;  but  mixed  virtue  has  no  reason  to  complain,  although  it  should 
be  presented  with  a  cup  containing  bitter  as  well  as  sweet  ingredients.  I  be- 
lieve that  no  good  man  will,  in  an  hour  of  calm  and  solemn  reflection,  make 
his  own  condition,  however  hard  it  may.  be,  an  argument  against  Providence, 
because  he  will  readily  acknowledge  tluit  li^  is  less  than  Sie  least  of  God's 
mercies,  and  deserves  all  the  evil  which  has  befallen  him.  I  may  say  further, 
that  happiness  is  not  to  be  judged  of  solely  or  principally  by  external  circum- 
stances ;  for  that  although  these,  if  disagreeable,  will  necessarily  cause  a  de- 
duction* yet  it  may  be  compensated  by  internal  satisfaction,  flowing  from  a 
sense  of  the  divine  favour,  and  the  hope  of  fiiture  rest  and  joy.  While  the 
world  is  pitying  an  individual,  and  pronouncing  that  he  is  haidly  de^  with, 
he  may  be  elevated  above  a  sense  of  sorrow,  by  the  strong  consolations  of  re- 
ligion. Lastly,.!  may  say,  that  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous  are  so  (ar  from 
duiproving  the  care  and  goodness  of  Providence,  that  Uiey  are  the  surest  evi- 
dences of  its  love ;  because  their  express  design  is  to  purify  them  from  the 
stain  of  sin ;  to  prepare  them  for  the  reception  of  blessings  to  be  aAerwards 
bestowed  in  the  present  life,  and  to  train  them  up,  by  salutary  diBci|dine,  for  a 
state  of  perfection.  '*  When  you  see  the  virtuous,'*  says  Seneca,  ^*  groaning 
with  pain,  toiling  with  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  and  struggling  with  adversity, 
consider,  that  God  acts  from  the  same  principle  as  we  do,  wl^n  we  wish  that 
our  children  should  be  modest  and  discreet,  while  we  leave  vile  slaves  to  them- 
selves. The  interest  which  he  takes  in  a  good  man  does  not  permit  that  he 
should  live  in  delights;. he  tries  him,  and  hardens  him  for  labour,  and  thus 
prepares  him  for  hunself." 

The  prosperity  of  the  wicked  may  be  accounted  for  in  various  ways.  In 
some  instaoices,  God  may  have  a  merciful  design;  for  dthough  they  ofl^i 
<<  despise  the  riches  of  hiis  goodness,  and  forbeanmce,  and.  loog-suflering,  not 
knowing  that  the  goodness  of  God  leads  to  repentance,"*  yet  his  grace,  con- 
curring with  his  external  dispensations,  may  excite  them  to  consider  and  ^o- 
rify  their  Divine  Benefactor,  and  to  consecrate  themselves  and  their  possessions 
to  his  service.  At  other  times,  he  may  give  them  prosperity,  not  on  their  own 
account,  but  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  connected  with  them,  making  use 
of  them  as  channels  by  which  his  bounty  is  conlmunicated  to  their  families, 
their  dependants,  their  neighbourhood,  and  their  country.  Once  more,  under 
the  specious  appearance  of  prosperity,  the  displeasure  of  God  against  them 
may  be  concealed.  While  all  things  are  succeeding  according  to  their  wish, 
means  and  opportunities  are  afforded  of  indulging  their  unholy  desires ;  and, 
becoming  secure  and  careless,  they  are  prepared  for  the  destruction  which  will 
finally  overtake  them.  The  tendency  of  prosperity  is  to  estrange  the  human 
heart  more  and  more  from  God,  and  to  induce  an  insensibility  to  the  concerns 
of  eternity;  and  in  this  view  it  is  not  a  blessing,  but  a  curse.  Asaph  was  per- 
plexed with  the  difficulty  which  the  external  condition  of  the  wicked  presents, 
but  he  was  relieved  by  this  consideration :— '*  Behold,  these  are  the  ungodly, 
who  prosper  in  the  worid ;  they  increase  in  riches.  When  I  thought  to  know 
this,  it  was  too  painful  for  me,  until  I  went  into  the  sanctuary  of  God ;  then 
understood  I  their  end.    Surely  thou  didst  set  them  on  slippery  plaees ;  thoa 
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eastedst  them  down  into  deBtnsu^tion.  How  are  they  brought  into  desolation, 
as  in  a  moment !  they  are  utterly  consumed  with  terrors.  As  a  dream  when 
one  awaketh,  so,  O  Lord,  when  Uiou  awakest,  thou  shalt  despise  their  image."* 

An  equal  dispensation  appears  .necessary  to  the  objectors,  to  establish  the 
doctrine  of  an  o?er-ruling  Providence.  Let  us  consider  what  is  meant  by  an 
equal  dispensation.  It  is  an  exact  distribution  of  rewards  asd  punishments  in 
the  present  state,  an  allotment  of  temporal  good  and  evil  to  men,  according  to 
their  desert;  but,  although  such  a  dispensation  is  plausible  in  theory,  and  it 
may  be  imagined  that  it  could  be  easily  realized*  when  we  enter  into  detail  we 
shsdl  find,  that  it  Lb  attended  with  insuperable  difficulties.  According  to  this 
plan,  it  would  be  necessary  that  good  men  should  enjoy  uninterrupted  pros- 
perity, and  consequently,  that  all  the  troubles  and  uneasinesses  which  arise 
from  a  thousand  causes,  should  be  warded  off;  that  no  disease  should  overtake 
them ;  that  no  trial  should  befal  them,  in  their  persons,  or  their  families,  or 
their  friends ;  that  dieir  lawful  schemes  should  always  succeed,  or  that  they 
should  be  prevented  from  thinking  of  schemes  with  which  Providence  would 
not  concur ;  in  short,  that  all  nature  riiould  minister  to  diem,  and  no  part  of  it 
should  ever  interfere  with  their  designs,  or  give  them  any  disturbance.  It 
would  be  necessary,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  process  exactly  the  reverse 
should  take  place  with  respect  to  the  wicked ;  that  all  precautions  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  their  health  should  be  unavailing ;  that  aU  the  exertions  of  their 
industry  should  prove  abortive ;  that  every  Uiing  which  they  touched  should 
be  a  sting,  and  every  thing  which  they  tasted  should  be  bitter.  I  need  not  say 
that  this  plan  would  require  a  complete  change  of  the  laws  of  nature,  or  such 
frequent  alterations  of  them,  that  they  would  no  longer  serve  as  a  guide  to  hu- 
man conducL 

An  equal  dispensation,  which  4ome  men  demand,  eould  jiot  take  place  but 
under  a  totally  different  system,  and  if  now  introduced,  would  involve  all  things 
in  inextricable  confusion.  It  will  appear  possible  only  to  the  most  thoughtless 
of  mankind.  If  the  head  of  a  family  were  an  irreligious  man,  this  scheme 
would  require  that  he  should  be  immediately  punished ;  but  observe,  that  he 
could  not  be  punished  alone.  Whether  his  substance  was  wasted  by  a  series 
of  calamities,  or  he  was  cut  off  from  the  land  of  the  living,  his  children  would 
suffer  by  the  loss  of  their  natural  guardian,  or  of  the  means  of  their  subsistence ; 
and  the  equality  of  the  dispensation  would  be  instantly  destroyed.  The  same 
thing  would  happen  if  the  children  were  wicked  and  the  parent  were  pious ; 
for  every  stroke  which  lighted  upon  them  would  fall  upon  him,  and  the  inno- 
cent would  be  involved  in  the  same  condemnation  with  the  guilty.  Such  is 
the  intermixture  of  mankind,  by  a  variety  of  relations,  that  the  separate  treat- 
ment of  each  individual  according  to  his  desert,  is  at  present  impossible.  This 
is  assigned  by  our  Lord  as  the  reason  why  bad  men  ar&  permitted  to  mingle 
with  the  good,  and  to  hold  their  place  in  society,  contrary  to  what  it  might 
seem  to  us  perfect  justice  demands : — ^  Wilt  thou,"  said  the  servants  to  their 
master,  when  they  had  discovered  tares  among  the  wheat,  «« wilt  thou,  that  we 
go  and  gather  them  up  ?  But  he  said.  Nay,  lest  while  ye  gather  up  the  tares, 
ye  root  up  also  the  wheat  with  them.  Let  both  grow  together  until  the  har- 
vest"! 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that,  when  we  speak  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mean 
by  it  a  perfect  moral  administration.  We  see  only  its  commencement,  and 
must  wait  for  its  full  development  at  the  proper  season.  Its  subjects  are  at 
present  in  a  state  of  trial :  by  which  I  mean,  that  they  are  placed  in  circum 
stances  which  present  them  with  opportunities  of  doing  good  or  evil,  and 
although  they  may  be  treated  in  part  according  to  their  conduct,  yet  the  full  retri- 
bution will  not  tike  place  till  their  course  is  finished.  We  have  seen  that  there 
•  Pa.  IzziiL  13,  16—80.  f  Hstt  xiiL  28—80. 
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mre  wiie  ai^  ntcotnaj  reasons  why  it  is  ddayed.  Hence  the  appearances  of 
injosticey  which  have  distressed  good  men,  and  furnished  the  bad  with  an  ar- 
gument against  Providence,  ought  to  give  us  no  disturbance.  Amidst  the  dark- 
ness which  surrounds  us,  we  see  enough  to  convince  us  that  there  is  a  Supreme 
Governor,  and  that  he  loves  righteousness  and  hates  iniquity ;  and  we  are  as- 
sured, that  ere  lo«g  his  judgmmit  will  be  openly  revealed.  There  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  Heaven  is  on  the  side  of  virtue,  notwithstanding  its  trials,  and 
against  vice,  notwithstanding  its  occasional  success ;  and  we  are  authorized  to 
believe  that  virtue  will  ultimately  triumph,  and  that  vice  will  be  expelled  from 
the  kingdom  of  God. .  **  He  cometh  to  judge  the  earth :  He  shall  judge  the 
world  in  righteousness,  uid  the  people  with  Us  truth*"* 


LECTURE  XLIV. 

ON  THE  PALL  OF  MAN  ANB  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

Fallibility  ci  Adam  in  hit  State  of  Innocence— Hia  saljection  to  the  Law  of  God — Command 
7eq)ecting  the  Tree  of  the  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil — ^Penalty  attached  to  it — Adam's 
Temptation,  and  Breadi  of  the  Command — Immediate  coDsequences  to  our  Pint  Pazenta 

We  have  seen  that,  having  finished  all  his  other  works  upon  earth,  Crod  made 
man  to  be  the  lord  of  the  inferior  creatures.t  His  body  was  formed  of  the 
dust  of  the  ground,  and  was  animated  by  an  intelligent  and  immortal  spirit. 
It  has  appeared  that,  besides  the  gii^  of  reason,  by  which  he  was  distinguish- 
ed from  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  he  was  endowed  with  original  right- 
eousness,  which  property  constituted  the  image  of  God  with  which  he  was 
adorned,  and  fitted  him  for  fulfilling  the  end  of  his  creation,  by  glorifying  the 
Author  of  his  being.  The  happiness  which  he  enjoyed  was  suitable  to  his 
compound  nature,  which  derived  pure  pleasure  from  the  external  objects  with 
which  he  was  surrounded,  and  still  higher  satisfaction  from  conscious  recti- 
tude, and  a  sense  of  the  Divine  favour.  Placed  in  the  fairest- spot  of  the  earth, 
where  his  eye,  his  ear,  and  all  his  senses  were  delighted,  he  held  high  com- 
munion with  his  Maker,  and  while  he  poured  out  his  soul  in  adoration  and 
thanksgiving,  rejoiced  in  the  communications  of  his  love. 

But  this  happy  state  was  not  of  long  continuance.  We  have  no  reason  to 
think,  that  mau  sinned  on  the  day  of  his  creation;  bui  we  have  as  litde  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  he  retained  his  innocence  for  years.  .  ''The  gold  soon  be- 
came dim  :  the  fine  gold  was  speedily  changed."  There  was  only  a  short  in- 
terval, when  the  favourite  of  heaven  incurred  its  displeasure,  and  the  beauty 
of  holiness  in  which  he  was  arrayed,  was  succeeded  by  the  most  revolting  de- 
formity. Into  this  knelancholy  and  disastrous  event  we  are  now  to  inquire; 
and  while  we  are  speaking  of  the  sin  of  the  first  man  and  its  lamentable  con- 
sequences, let  us  remember,  how  deeply  interesting  the  subject  is  to  ourselves, 
who  are  his  descendants,  and  derive  from  him  not  only  our  nature,  but  all  the 
guilt  and  pollution  which  are  now  associated  with  it. 

Although  man  was  perfectly  holy,  yet  he  was  fallible,'a8  every  creature  ne- 
cessarily is.  I  do  not  say  that  every  creature  must  actually  fall ;  but  that  the 
nature  of  a  created  being  is  such,  that  a  change  from  good  to  evil,  from*  virtue 
to  vice,  and  consequently,  from  happiness  to  misery,  is  by  no  means  impossi- 
ble. This  does  not  imply  any  imperfection  in  the  work  of  God.  Immut»- 
*  i^xcvL  18.  f  Lectaie  ZL« 
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bility  18  an  attribate  of  his  own  nature,  which  cannot  be  communicated.  He 
could  indeed  afford  such  assistance  to  his  intelligent  creatures  that  no  tempta- 
tion should  overcome  them,  and  give  perpetual  stability  to  their  habits  of  holi* 
ness ;  but  still  it  would  be  true,  that  considered  in  themselves  they  were  sub- 
ject to  change.  Mutability  is  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  a  created  free  agent. 
Freedom  of  will  implies  the  power  of  choice ;  that  is,  it  implies,  that  of  two 
objects  presented  to  himi  a  person  may  choose  the  one  or  the  other.  If  he 
can  choose  the  one,  but  cannot  choose  the  other ;  if  he  is  restrained  by  the 
law  of  his  nature  from  acting,  except  in  one  particular  way ;  he  is  not  free, 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  commonly  used.  He  is  a  creature  totally 
different  from  men  and  angels,  because  he  does  not  possess  that  liberty  with 
which  they  are  endowed.  We  have  no  reason  to  think,  that  this  liberty  will 
cease  even  in  a  state  of  perfection,  with  which  it  is  not  more  inconsistent  tlian 
it  was  with  the  innocence  of  paradise ;  for,  although  the  will  of  the  saints  will 
be  invariably  determined  to  good,  the  determination  will  not  be  the  effect  of 
physical  force,  by  which  choice  is  taken  away ;  but  of  the  clear  convictions 
of  their  minds,  and  the  purity  of  their  whole  nature.  They  will  still  be  as 
free  as  ever,  because  they  will  be  what  they  are  with  their  own  full  consent. 
If  they  cannot  sin,  the  reason  is,  that  tliey  will  not.  From  these  observations, 
it  appears,  that  although  the  fall  of  man  did  not  necessarily  result  from  his 
original  constitution,  yet  it  was  the  consequence  of  it.  His  will  being  free, 
he  might  refuse  good  and  choose  evil. 

If  it  should  be  asked.  Why. did  God  bestow  upon  man  a  power,  by  the 
abuse  of  which  his  own  authority  might  be  insulted,  and  the  happiness  of  the 
universe  might  be  impaired  ?  it  may  be  remarked,  that  this  is  the  amount  of 
the  question,  Why  did  God  make  a  creature  capable  of  being  the  subject  of  law, 
and  of  obtaining  a  reward  ?  Had  man  not  possessed  liberty  of  choice,  he 
could  not  have  yielded  moral  obedience.  He  might  have  been  so  constructed, 
as  to  go  through  the  forms  of  duty,  as  the  index  of  a  clock  points  out  succes- 
sively the  hours  on  the  dial-plate ;  but  there  would  have  been  no  virtue  in  his 
movements ;  and  he  would  have  glorified  God  only  as  he  is  glorified  by  fire 
and  hail,  snow  and  vapour,  and  stormy  winds,  which  fulfil  his  word.  As  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  exhibited  innumerable  examples  of  this  kind  of  obedi- 
ence, this  conformity  to  his  will  in  which  intelligence  had  no  share,  it  was 
necessary  to  the  perfection  of  his  work,  that  a  creature  should  be  raised  up, 
who,  knowing  his  Maker,  and  approving  of  his  will,  might  execute  his  com- 
mands from  design,  and  under  the  influence  of  gratitude  and  love.  It  was 
necessary  to  complete  tlie  scene,  that  a  being  should  be  introduced,  to  exem- 
plify the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  dependence  of  the  creature  upon  its 
Maker,  and  to  honour  him  not  only  as  the  First  Cause,  but  as  the  righteous 
Governor  of  bis  works.  It  is  evident  that  this  design  could  be  accomplished 
only  by  means  of  a  creature  endowed  with  intelligenee  and  choice. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked  again,  did  not  God  guard  against  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  Jiberty,  by  fortifying  the  mind  of  man  against  temptation,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  saints,  acceding  to  the  doctrine  of  Calvinists,  are  preserv- 
ed by  his  secret  power  from  total  and  final  apostasy  ?  What  is  this  but  to 
ask,  why  he  has  permitted  sin  ?  a  question  which  may  be  proposed  with 
a  view  to  perplex,  but  not  in  the  hope  of  a  satisfactory  answer,  as  it  has  baf- 
fled the  ingenuity  of  the  wise  and  learned,  in  all  ages  of  the^  world.  If  any 
person  should  think,  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  goodness  of  God  not  to 
afford  such  assistance  to  man  as  should  secure  him  against  danger,  he  must 
proceed  a  step  farther,  and  maintain  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  his  goodness, 
to  invest  man  with  a  power,  the  abuse  of  which  might  involve ^im  in  misery. 
It  would  follow,  &at  it  was  unworthy  of  God  to  make  such  a  creature  as 
man ;  and  that  he^  whom  we  hare  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  the  head 
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mnd  crown  of  this  lower  world,  was  the  only  part  of  it  which  impesclied  ^ 
wisdom  and  beneyolence  of  its  Author.  To  inquiries  of  this  nature  we  are 
not  competent;  and  as  an  attempt  to  explore  the  counsels  of  the  Almightj, 
which  he  has  not  revealed,  is  manifestly  impious,  so,  it  is  calculated  to  have  an  un- 
happy influence  on  our  minds,  and  to  lead  us  on  from  presumption  to  infidelity 
and  atheism*  It  is  certain,  that  God  endowed  man  with  freedom  of  will ;  it 
is  certain  that  in  the  exercise  of  this  freedom,  man  lost  his  innocence  and  hap- 
piness ;  it  is  certain  that  God  was  holy  and  righteous  in  this,  as  in  all  his 
other  dispensations.  Here  let  us  rest,  and  patiently  wait,  till  in  another  state 
our  douhts  shall  he  solved. 

Man  having  been  created  a  free  agent,  was  the  proper  subject  of  command, 
and  accordingly  was  placed  under  the  law  of  his  Creator,  the  knowledge  of 
which  was  immediately  infused  into  his  mind.  This  law  was  virtually  the 
same  with  that  which  was  afterwards  engraven  upon  two  tables  of  stone,  and  is 
in  every  age  the  standard  of  duty.  To  Jl  the  precepts  of  the  law,  he  was  bound 
to  yield  obedience ;  and  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  was  furnished  with  suffi- 
cient powers  for  complying  with  the  will  of  his  Maker.  It  pleased  God,  how- 
ever, to  sum  up  his  obedience  in  one  point ;  without  loosening  the  obligation 
of  the  other  precepts,  to  fix  his  attention  upon  one  positive  injunction,  that 
the  strength  and  steadiness  of  his  moral  principles  might  be  tried,  and  it  might 
be  ascertained,  whether  he  was  influenced  by  pure  regard  to  his  naked  au- 
thority. The  fact  is  thus  related  by  Moses :  **  And  the  Lord  God  commanded 
the  man,  saying.  Of  every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat;  but  of 
the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it ;  for  in  the 
day  that  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die."* 

It  has  been  said,  that  it  was  unworthy  of  God  to  interpose  his  authority  in 
a  matter  so  trifling,  and  that  it  is  incredible  that  he  would  have  exposed  our 
first  parent  to  the  hazard  of  ruining  himself  and  his  posterity  by  eating  an 
apple.  Whether,  according  to  the  celebrated  maxim,  ridicule  be  the  test  of 
truth  or  not,  the  state  of  mind  which  it  implies,  is  not  the  most  favourable  for 
the  calm  investigation  of  it ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  by  a  little  artifice,  the  gra- 
yest subject  may  be  exhibited  in  a  ludicrous  light  It  will  not  be  denied, 
that  God  had  a  right  to  prohibit  the  use  of  Sie  tree  of  knowledge,  as  he 
was  the  sole  proprietor  of  all  the  trees  in  ihe  garden.  It  is  manifest,  that  the 
prohibition  did  not  proceed  from  malevolence,  or  an  intention  to  impair  the  hap- 
piness of  man ;  because,  with  this  single  reservation,  he  was  at  liberty  to  ap- 
propriate the  rich  variety  of  fruit  with  which  paradise  was  stored.  It  is  cer- 
tain that,  situated  as  he  was,'  no  command  could  be  easier,  as  it  properiy  im- 
plied no  sacrifice,  no  painful  privation,  but  simple  abstitaence  from  one  out  of 
many  things ;  for  who  would  deem  it  a  hardship,  while  he  was  sitting  at  a 
table  covered  with  all  kinds  of  delicate  and  substantial  food,  to  be  told,  that 
there  was  one  and  only  one  which  he  was  forbidden  to  taste  ?  It  is  faither 
evident,  that  no  reason  could  be  assigned,  why  Adam  should  not  eat  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  of  knowlodf^e,  but  the  divine  prohibition.  The  fruit  was  as  good 
for  food  as  that  of  an^  other  tree,  and  as  pleasant  to  the  eye ;  and  there  was 
nothing  sacred  in  it,  which  would  have  been  profaned  by  human  touch.  Hence 
you  will  perceive  that,  if  God  had  an  intention  to  make  trial  of  the  disposi- 
tions of  his  newly  formed  subject,  be  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  proper 
method ;  as  it  indicated  nothing  like  a  harsh  or  t3rrannical  exereise  of  authority, 
and  was  admirably  fitted  to  ascertain  whether  his  simple  command  would  be 
to  him  instead  of  all  other  reasons  for  obedience.  It  is  not  a  proper  trial  of 
reverence  for  a  superior,  when  the  action  which  he  prescribes  is  recommended 
by  other  considerations.  It  is  when  it  stands  upon  the  .sole  foundation  of  his 
authority ;  when,  having  no  intrinsic  goodness,  it  becomes  good  only  by  hii 
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positive  injunction 4  when  the  sole  inducement  Jo  perform  it  is  bis  command  $ 
It  is  in  these  circizmatances,  that  it  is  known  whether  we  duly  feel  and  recog- 
nise our  moral  dependence  upon  him.  The  morality  of  an  action  does  not  de- 
pend upon  its  j^bstract  nature,' but  upon  its  relation  to  the  law  of  God.  Men 
seem  often  to  judge  of  actions,  as^they  judge  of  material  substances,  b;^  Iheir 
bulk.  What  is  great  in  itself  or  in  its  consequences,  they  will  admit  to  be  a 
si^^  but  what  appeals  little,  they  pnmopnee  to  he  a  slight  fault,  or  no  fault 
at  all.  Had  Adam,  it  has  been  remarked,  been  possessed  of  preternatural 
.power,  and. wantonly  and  wickedly  everted,  it  in  blasting  the  beauty  of  para- 
dise, and  turning  it.  into  a  scene  t>f  desolation,  they  would  have  granted  that 
he  was  guilty  of  a  great  and  daring  offence,  for  which  a  curse  was  lastly  pro- 
nounced upon  him.  Bpt  they  can  see  no  harm  in  so  trifling  ja^  matter  as  the 
eating  of  a  little  fruit. '  Nothing  however  is  more  fall»:ious  than  such  reason- 
ing; the  essence  of  sin  is  the  transgression  of  a  law;  and  whether  that  law 
forbids  you  to  commit  murder,' or  to  move  your  finger,  h  is  equally  trans- 
gressed when  you  violate  the  precept.  "Whatever'  the  act  of  disobedience  is, 
it  is  rebellion  against  the  law-giver;  it  is  a  renunciation  of  his  authority;  it 
dissolves  that  moral  dependence  upon  him;  .which  is  founded  on  the  nature  of 
things,  and  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  order  and  happiness  of  the  universe* 
The  injunction  therefore. to  abstain  from  Uiq  tree  of  knowledge,  was  a  proper 
trial  of  the  obedience  of  our. first  parent;  and  the  violation  of  it  deserved  the 
dreadful  punishment  tirhich  was  denounced  and.executed.  He  was  put  to  the 
test,  whether^  the  wi&  pf  God  was  sacred  in  his  eyes ;  and  he  was  punished 
because  he  ^ve  the  preference  to  his  own.  ^    ,     . 

The  command,  not  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  was  accom- 
panied, with  a  penalty,  to.be  inflicted  in  case  of  transgression;  **In  the  day 
that  thou  eabst  thereof,  thou  shalt  su]cely  die.'*  Into  £e  extent  of  this  penaU 
ty,  I  shall  afterwards  inquire ;  and  at  present  shall  only  observe,,  that  while  he 
was  obviously  threatened  with  the  loss  of  die  present  life  by  the.  separation  of 
his  soul  from  his  body,  he  was  farther  exposed  to  the  deprivation  of  the  divine 
favour,  and  the  everlasting  misery  consequent  upon  it.  Although  a  promise 
was  not  expressly  inade,  yet  it  was  implied  in  the  threatening.  If  death  would 
be  the  punishment  of  transgression,  life  would  be  the  jeward  of  obedience ; 
the  cominoance  not  only  of  his  animal  life  without  end,  but  of  all  the  happi- 
ness which  he  enjoyed  in  fellowship  with  hie  Maker,  with  such  augmenta- 
tions as  his  Maker  might  be  pleased  to  confer  in  the  exei^ise  of  his  bounty, 
and  in  adaptation  to  the  progressive  and  expanding  faculties  of  his  mind.  In 
.this  transaction,  there  -are  all  the  constituents  of  a  covenant  There  were  two 
parties,  God  and  man ;  there  was  a  condition  prescribed,  which  man,  as  he  was 
in  duly  bound,  eifgaged  to  perform ;  there  was  a  penalty ,  .which  would  be  in- 
curred in  case  of  failure  ;  and  there  Was  a  reward,  to  which  he  would  be  enti- 
tled by  the  f\ilfilment  of  the  terms.  It  is  worthy  of  attention,  that  although, 
through  the  sin. of  mad,  the  consequences  of  this  transaction  have  been  fatal, 
considered  in  itself  it  was  a  proof  -of  the  goodness  of  God.  .  Its  immediate 
aim  was  to  insure  the  happiness  o(  our  wh<ne  race,  in  a  compendious  way,  by 
suspending  it  upon  the  obedience  of  our  common  progenitor,  to  whom  the 
condition. prescribed  was  perfectly  easy,  and  no  inducement  was  wanting  to 
excite  him  to  fulfil  it .  Besides,  it  put  it  in  his  power  to  acquire  a  right  to  im- 
mortal felicity,  to  which  he  could  have  possessed  no  claim,  on  the  ground  of 
the  value  or  the  extent  of  his  services.  Whatever  obedience  he.  was  able  to 
perform,  he  owed  it  to  God,  from  whom  he  had  received  all  his  powers,  physi- 
cal and  morale  Merit  on  th^  part  of  a.  creature,,  towards  the  Author  of  his 
beiog,  and  of  all  his  privileges  and  blessings,  is  impossible;  the  idea  of  it  is 
manifestly  absurd.  But,  in  consequence  of  the  promise  of  God,  that,  if  onr 
first  parent  should  obey  his  command,  he  would  reward  him,  an  opportunity 
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was  famished  of  establishing  a  claim  upon  his  faithfulness,  for  his  own  felici- 
ty and  that  of  his  descendants.-  This  convention  between  God  and  man,  is 
sometimes  called  the  Covenant  of  Life,  because  Hfe  or  happiness  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  promise ;  and  more  frequently  the  Covenant  of  Works,  because 
works  or  obedience  was  die  condition  of  it.  Of  this  covenant,  the  tree  of 
life,  which  also  grew  in  the  garden,  may  be  considered  as  a  seal.  It  probably 
received  its  name,  not  because  there  was  some  mysterious  virtue. in  its  fruit 
to  render  the  body  immortal ;  but  because,  if  Adam  had  obeyed  the  voioe  of 
his  Maker,  he  would  have  been  allowed  to  eat  of  it,  as  a*  pfedge  or  earnest  of 
the  eternal  life  io  which  he  had  now  obtained  a  right  I  take  this  opportunity 
of  stating,  with  respect  to  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  that  it 
was  proteibly  so  called,  because^  as  is  often  said,  man  should  eventually  know 
good  and  evil  by  its  means  ^  good  by  the  loss  of  iu  and  evil  by  painful  expe- 
rience: or  rather  because,  if  he  abstained  from  riolating-It,  he  should  know 
good,  or  continue  to  enjoy  it;  but  otherwise,  he  shoiidd  actually  feel  the  evil  of 
the  threatening. 

But,  although  the  law  given  to  man  was  easy,  it  was  soon  broken.  The 
erent  is  related  by  Moses:  *'Now  the  serpent  was  more  subtile  than  any 
beast  of  the  field  which  the  Lord  God  had  made.  And  he  said  unto  the  wo- 
man, Yea,  hath'Godfiaid,  Ye  shaU  not  eat  of  every  tree  of  the  garden?  And 
the  woman  said  unto  the  serpent.  We  may  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the 
garden :  But  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  God 
hath  said.  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die.  And  the 
serpent  said  unto  die  woman.  Ye  shall  not  surely  die :  For  God  doth  know, 
that  in  the  <]ay  ye  eat  thereof,  then  your  eye»  shaU  be  opened ;  and  ye  shall 'be 
as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil.  And  whcA  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree 
was  good  for  food,  and  thai  it  was  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be- desi- 
red to  make  one  wise,  she  took  of  the  fruit  thereof,  and  did  eat ;  and  gave  abe 
unto  her  hust>and  with  her,  and  he  did  eatV*^  Some  consider  this  passage  as 
an  allegorical  representation  of  the  origin  of  moral-^evil.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
inquire  how  they  explain  it,  as  they  have  noUiing  to  guide  them  but  their  own 
fancies  ;  and  some  give  one  account  of  it,  uid  bUiers  another.  There  seems 
to  be  no  reason  for  deviating  from  the  literal  sense,  (which"  is  favoured  by 
other  passages  of  Scripture),  notwithstanding  so!^e  difficulties  which  occur  in 
the  narrative.  The  chief  difficulty  consists  iq  what  is  said  of  the  serpent 
There  is  no  doubt  Uiat  the  animd  known  by  that  name,  was  employed  in  the 
temptation  of  our  first  parents ;  but  it  may  seem'  incredible  that  it  should  have 
uttered  articulate  sounds,  as  it  was  destitute  of  reason,  and  the  gifl  of  speech  ib 
known  to  be  the  peculiar  attribute  of  man;  The  only  solution  of  the  difficulty 
is  to  suppose,  that  ^e  invisible  agent  in  the  temptation,  of  whom  we  shall  im- 
mediately  speak,  was  permitted  to  cause  sUeh  yibrations  of  the  air,  by  means 
of  the  organs  of  the  serpent,  or  in  its  mouth,  as  made  tiie  woman .  hear  the 
words  already  recited.  The  sefpent  had  no  knowledge  of  what  was  spoken, 
and  attached  no  meaning  to  the  words  which  it  uttered ; .  they  were  properly 
the  words^  of  the  superior  beiiig,  who  used  it  as  his  instrufnent.  No  man  should 
say  that  the  thing  was  inipossible,  unless  he  can  prove  that  it  was  impossible 
for  a  superior  being,  with  divine  permission,  so  to  move  the  air,  that  it  should 
convey  such  sounds  to  the  ear  as  he  pleased ;  and  every  doubt  should  be  super- 
seded by  the  authority  of  Moses. 

I  have  referred  to  an  invisible  agent,  because  It  is  certain  that  ^e  serpent 
itself  could  not  have  spoken  and  reasoned;  and  the  Scripture  signifies,  that  the 
fall  of  our  first  parents  was  owing  to  the  solicitations  of  a  spiritual  being.  B 
calls  the  Devil:,  the  old  serpent,t  in  allusion  to  this  transaction ;  and  becauee, 
by  his  deceitful  arts,  he  brought  death  into  the  world*  it  says,  "  He  was  a  rnnr- 
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Aerer  from  the  begiiming»  and  abode  not  in  the  troth/'*  The  audior  of  the 
temptation  was  that- spirit,  who  is  the  leader  and  prince  of  the  apostate  angels* 
Limited  as  is  our  information  respecting  that  order  of  creatures,  we  know  that 
some  of  them  rebelled  against  God;  that  for  their  siin,  they  were  cast  down 
into  hell;  but  that,  although  reserved  in  chains  to  the  judgment  of  the  great 
day,  they  ace  not  constantly  confined  to  their. prison,  but  are  permitted  to  visit 
\he  earth.  This. liberty  had  been  gran^d  to  their  chief  soon  sifter  the  creation; 
and  he  employed  it  in  carrying  on  hi»  hostile  designs  against  God,  upon  whom 
he  wished  to  avenge  himself  for  the  punishment  which  he  had  jusdy  inflicted 
upon  him.  While  thb  was  his  principal  motive,  we  may  conceive  him  also 
to  have  been  actuated  by  envy  towards  man,  wbo  enjoyed  the  favour  of  his 
Maker ;  and  whose  happiness  in  paradise  ws»  an  image  of  the  heavenly  bliss 
from  which  he  had  himself  been  excluded.  If  he  should  succeed  in  seducing 
man  from  his  allegiance,  he  would  involve  him  in  the  same  misery  with  him- 
self; an  event  which  would  be  gratifying  to  the  malignity  of  his  nature ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  he  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  his  Creator,  whom  he  hated, 
and  the  obscuration  of  whose  glory  would  be  his  highest  triumph.  Thus  in>* 
pelled  by  the  darkest  and  fiercest  principles  6f  his  nature,  he  was  Impatient  to 
accomplish  hia  design ;  and  soon  afler  our  first  parents  had  begun  to  taste  the 
sweets  of  existence,  he  attempted,  with  too  miu^h  sijiocess,.  to  ensnare  them. 

.The  prohibition,  respectmg  the  tree  of  knowledge,  famished  the  occasion  of 
the  temptation ;  and  its  name  supplied  him  with  an  argument  to  enforce  it.  He 
boldly  a^rmed,  that  the  eating  of  its  fruit,  instead  of  subjecting  them  to  death,  as 
they  feared,  would  exalt  them  in  the  scale  of  intelligence ;  aad  that  they  should 
become  as  gods,  or  beings  of  a  superior  order,  knowin?  good -and  evil.  Re- 
.  mark  the  consummate  art  of  the  deceiver.  Had  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
animal  part  of  their  nature ;  had  he  held  out  the  aUnrement  of  sensual  pleasure ; 
had  he  appealed  only  to  the^  beauty  and  delicious  taste  of  the  fruit,  his  propo- 
sal would  have,  been  immediately  rejected.  Still  untainted  with  sin,  tliey 
were  not  to  be  drawn  aside  from  the  path  of  rectitude,  by  those  low  and  paltry 
.gratifications,  which  exejtso  powerful  an  influence  upon  their  degraded  children* 
He  adapted  the  temptation  to  the  nobler  part  of  their  nature ;  and  held  out  the 
specious  but  deceitful  promise  of.  such  an  augmentation  of  wisdom,  as  should 
elevate  them  above  their  present  condition,  akid  render  them  worthy  to  asso- 
ciate n^ith  the  inhabitants  of  the  celestial  regions. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  they  could  be  imposed  upon  by  the  words  of 
the  serpent,  between  which  and  the  words  of  God  there  was  an  express  con- 
tradiction. We  may  be  apt  to  thinlc  that  were  a  person  of  the  highest  reputa- 
tion, or  even  an  angel  frona  heaven,  to  affirm,  that  any  &ing  which  God  had 
told  us  was  not  true,  we  would  net  give  credit  to  him.  How  then  is  it  possi- 
ble, that  they,  who  were  so  much  superior  to  us  in  intelkctual  and  moral  en- 
dowments, should  be  persuaded  that  their  Creator  had  deceived  them  ?  The 
question  is  an  important  one,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  return  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  iu  It  is  no  light  task  to  explain  by  what  process  sin  found  access  into  a 
holy  soul. 

Man  was  endowed,  not  only  with  the  knowledge  of  his  doty  and  a  fixed  in- 
clination to  it,  hot  also  with  various  appetites,  affections,  and  desires,  which 
were  constituent  principles  of  his  nature.  These  having  been  given  to  him  by 
his  Maker,  were  innocent  in  themselves,  and  might  l^  innocently  gratified  | 
and  as  long  as  they  were  subject^  to  his  superior  principles,  and  regulated  by 
them,  he  was  perfect  aceordutg  to  the  state  in  which  he  was  placed.  But, 
although  it  was  the  ofiice  of  the  moral  principle  to  superintend  and  direct  them, 
their  excitement  might  anticipate  its  interference,  and  be  suddenly  caused  by 
the  presence  of  the  proper  objects ;  whatever  seemed  good  was  naturally  fitted 
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to  awakon  desire,  and  whatever  seemed  evil,  nataraHy  taswiken  aversion.  It 
follows,  that,  if  conscience  was  hindered  by  any  means  from  doing  its  duty^if 
an  appetite  or  a  desire  was  permitted  for  a  moment  to  exist  without  the  proper 
check,  the  harmony  of  the  soul  would  be  immediately  disturbed ;  -and  the  de- 
sire or  appetite  having  acquired  new  strength,  would  press  forward  to  its  grat- 
ification without  waiting  for  the  apph>bation  of  conscience.  Let  us  «pply  these 
observatiotts  to  the  case  before  us.  In  man  io  a  state  of  innocence,  the  desire 
of  knowledge  must  have  existed,  because,  beiifg  ti  finite  creature,  he  was  capa- 
He  of  endless  improvement  in  wisdomj  all  that  was  necessary  was,  that  Uie 
gratification  of  this  desire  should  be  sought  only  by  such  means  as  his  Creator 
might  approve.  In  this  state  of  mind,  the  prospect -of  acquiring  knowledge 
would  naturally  excite  the  desire  ;  and  at  this  critical  moment,  the  exercise  of 
virtue  consisted  in  subjecting  it  to  moral  restraint.  To  permit  the  desire  to 
continue,  without  due  consideration  of  the  mean^,  was  a  fault ;  and  besides, 
gave  it  time  to  gather  such  force  as  might  impel  to  immediate  indulgence.  In 
this  way,  we  may  account  for  the  sin  of  our  first  parents.  The  affirmation  of 
^e  serpent,  that  the  eating  of  the  forbidden  fVuit  would  be  foUowed  by.  a  great 
increase  of  knowledge,  awakened  their  desire ;  while  they  were  reflecting  upon 
his  words,  the  moral  principle  was  thrown  ofiT  its  guard ;  the  .desire  became 
urgent,  and  fixed  thenr  attention  solely  upon  its  object ;.  whidt  at  length*  so  fas- 
cinated them,  that  they  lost  all  power -of  resistance,  and  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion. The  desire  perverted-  their  judgment,  as  it  still  does  in  the  case  ^  their 
descendants,  who  come  to  believe  acceding  to  thei£  wishes,  and  call  evil  good, 
and  good  eviL  /'*■". 

From  this  account,  it  appears  Utat  our.  first  paresis  weie  guil^  of  sin  in 
^eir  hearts,  before  they  committed  it  with  their  hands ;  and  that  the  eating  of 
the  forbiddien  fruit  was  only,  the'  outward  expression  of  the  vitiated  st^te  of 
their  minds.  The  desire  of  knowledge  by  unlawfol  means,  being  indulged, 
disordered  their  whole  moral  constitution^  andtheyluid  already  rebelled  against 
God,  before  they  openly  violated  his  law..  "  Lust,  •'  or  desire,  *«  when  it  hath 
conceived,  bringeth  forth  sin;  and  sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth 
death."*       -  V 

Although  this  account  of  the  origin  of  moral  etil  should  not  be  deemed  sat- 
isfactoiy,  it  is  certain  that  our  first  persnts  did  break  the  commandment  of 
God..  That  the  fault  was  entirely  their  own,  and  that  God  was  in  no  sense 
the  Author  of  their  siji,  will  appear  from  the  following  observations,  which 
are  chiefly  a  repetition  of  what  nas  been  formerly  stated. 

First,  God  created  man  perfectly  holy,  witlMK)  defect,  no  weakness,  no  ten- . 
dency  to  sin..  Every  power  was  conferred  upon  him  which  was  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  maintain  the  rank,  and  to  per^m  the  duty  assigned  to  him. 

Secondly,  God  &et  before  him  the  fittest  motives  to  Secure  his  obedience. 
He  promised  as  its  reward,  eternal  happiness  to  himself  and  his  ofispfing ;  fas 
denounced  death  as  the  petadty  of  sin.  The  trial  which  he  prescribed  to  hira, 
was  perfectly  easy.  The  restraint  imposed  upon  him,  could  hardly  b^  consid- 
ered as  any  restraint  at  all,  surrounded  as  he  was  with  the  choice  and  abon- 
dant  productions  of  paradise.   '  *  "        ' 

Thirdly,  God  did  not  withdraw,  in  the  moment  of  danger^  the  ability  with 
which  he  had  furnished  man  for  his  duty.  His  holiness  was  unimpaired; 
bis  faculties  were  continued  iu' their  foil  vigour;  'iio  means  were  employed  to 
darken  his  understanding,  and  to  seduce  his  affections,  except  by  the  tempter. 
God  was  still  present  with  him,  to  aflTord  him  assistance,  if  it  was  needed,  and 
be  should  ask  it;  he  did  not  abandon  him  tiH  he  actually  sinned. 

If  we  attend  to  these  observations,  we  shall  perceive  that'Ae  fall  of  man 
was  entirely  owing  to  himself.     T%at  God  oould  have  so  strengthened  him, 
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that  he  should  have  heen  inyincible,  is  certain;  but,  as  he  had  afready  impart- 
ed to  him  sufficient  strength,  there  is  not  the  slightest  groond  forthinkitig,  that 
he  was  bound  to  give  him  more.  Had  Adam  exerted  the  power  which  he 
possessed,  he  would  have  stood.  God  had  done  all  for  him,  which  either  jus* 
tice  or  goodness  required  him  to  do ;  the  failure  was  wholly  on  bis  part;  His 
fall  was  the  consequence,  not  of  want  of  ability,  but  of  an  adventitious  state 
of  mind,  which  hindered  hiria  Yrom  exerting  it. 

I  ishall  not  take  up  yOur  time  with  an  attempt  to  shew,  that  by  this  single 
«mH,  man  transgressed  all  ^e  precepts  of  the  law,  but  shall  leave  this  exercise 
of  ingenuity  to  those  who  can  find  entertainment  in  it,  and  think  that  it  will 
serve  some  valuable  purpose.  *I  would  remind  you,  however,  of  the  words 
of  the  Apostle  James,  that  he  who  'i  offends  in  one.  point,  is  guilty  of  all.!'' 
His  meaning  is,  not  that  he  is  guilty  of  a  formal  breach  of  every  command* 
mehl,  but  that  he  virtually  subverts  the  whole  law,  by  rebelling  against  the  au- 
thority upon  which  it  is  founded.  The  words  are  obviously  applicable  to  the 
first  sin.  It  was  the  revolt  of  mart  from  his  Creator.  It  was  an  explicit  dec- 
laration, that  he  would  no  longer  be  subject  to  him,  that  his  own  will  was  his 
law,  and  that  instead  of-  submitting  io  divine  guidance  and  control,  he  would 
walk  according  to  the  sight  of  his  e3res,  and  the  desires  of  his  heart.  It  was 
^  avowed  insurrection  against  the'  supremacy  of  God,  and  an  attempt  to  es- 
tablish a  separate. and  independent  dominion  upon  earth  ;  to  wrest  the  dceptre 
from  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  and  commit  it  to  the  erring  reason  and  way- 
ward passions  of  his  creatures.  Trifling,  therefore,  as  the  act  may  seem  to 
the  thoughtless  and  profane,  it  implied  all  the  guilt  of  the  most  daring  impiety, 
and  merited  the  dreadful  punishment  which  ensued. 

The  imniediate  consequences  of  the  ftdl,  in  relation  to  our  first  parents,  are 
detailed  in  the  narrative. of  Moses.-  Firsts  **  their  eyes  were  opened,  and  they 
knew  that  they  were  naked."*  The  fad^  that  their  bodies  weite  without  cov- 
ering, they  knew  before  r  and  the  opening  of  their  eyes,  and  their  knowing 
that  they  were  naked,  must  mean  something  diflerent.  The  result  of  eating 
the  forbidden  fruit  was  not  the  acquisition  of  supernatural  wisdqm,  as  they  fondly 
hoped  ;  but  a  discovery  that  they  had  reduced  themselves  to  a  wretched  and 
unprotected  condition,  being  divested  of  original  righteousness,  andexposed  to 
the  wrath  of  their  Maker.-  Henee  they  covered  themselves  ,wi(h  fig-leaves, 
and  hid  themselves  among  the  trees  of  the  garden,  that  he  might  not  find  them 
out  That  Moses  -does  not  mean  bodily  nakedness,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
words  of  Adam,  who  says  not,  '  I  was  ashamed,'  but-  **'  I  was  afiraid,  because 
I  was  naked."  The  nakedness  whjch  gave  rise  to  fear,  must  have  been  the 
nakedness  of  the  soul.  Our  first  parents  were  conscious  of  guiltt  and  wished 
to  avoid. a  meeting  with  their  Judge. — Secondly,  they  were  summoned  into 
his  presence,  and  the  sentence  was  pronounced  upon  them,  by  which  they 
were  subjected  to  all  the  miseries  of  Rfe,  and  finally  to  death:  "Pust  thoa 
art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return.'*! — Lasdy,  they  were  expelled  from  para- 
dise, a  place  too  sacred  and  delightful  to  be  the  abode  of  Uie  guilty;  and  sent 
into  the  wide  world,  now  cursed  for  their  sake,  in  which  toil  and  trouble  await- 
ed them:  *'And  the  Lord  God  said>  Behold,  the  man  is  become  as  one  of  us, 
to  know  good  and  evil :  and  now,  lest  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  of 
the  tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and  live  forever ; .  Therefore  the  Lord  God  sent  him 
forth  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  till  the  ground  from  whence  he  was  taken. 
80  he  drove  out  the  man :  and  he  placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Edea, 
cherubims,  and  a  flaming  Sword  which  turned  every  way,  to  keep  the  way  of 
the  tree  of  life."t  . 

God  seemed  to  threaten  Adam  with  immediate  d^th  as  the  punishment  of 
sin :  *«In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  (hereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die."$  As  he  did 
*  Gen.  iii  7.  f  IkSiL  191  t  lb.  iii.  S3— Si.  ^  lb.  il  17. 
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Bot  die  on  that  day,  we  mrut  conclude,  either  that  the  exeeutioa  was  delayed 
in  the  exercise  of  Divilie  patience,  or  that  the  apparent  was  not  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  sentence.  -  It  may  import,  that  as  soon  as^he  transgressed,  he  should 
become  mortal ;  and  in  this  sense  he  did  immediately  die.  He  was  dead  in 
law ;  the  seeds  of  mortality  were  sown  in  his  constitution ;  a  change  toc^ 
place  in  his  body  preparatory  to  its  ultimate  dissolution.  It  was  now  subject 
to  internal  disorders,  and  external  injuries ;  it  was  exposed  to  the  wasting  in- 
fluence of  the  elements ;  it  was  doomed  to  decline  in  vigour  and  activity,  to 
feel  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  and  at  last  to  sink  into  the  grave.  At  the  same 
time,  his  mind  was  disturbed  with  fear  hitherto ainknown  ;  and  the  awful  pros- 
pect of  the  termination  of  his  earthly  career,  aggravated  the  other  evils  which 
he  suffered,  and  embittered  his  remaining  pleasuresr  He  lost  ail  hope  of  the 
happinessr  which  would  have  -b^n  the  reward  of  his  obedience,  and  would 
have  consisted  in  the  enjoyment  of.  endless  life  and  felicity.  His  right  to  it 
depended  upon  his  fulfilling  the  terms  of  the  covenant ;  and  as  he  failed,  to  fulfil 
them,  he  had  no  claim  to  the  promise*  That  noble  prise,  which  would  have 
blessed  him  and  his  posterity  through  the  ages  of  eternity,  was  for  ever  for- 
feited. He  fell  under  the  curse ;  and  being  unable  to  extricate  himself  from 
its  power,  he  was  still  less  capable  of  regaining,,  by  his  utmost  exertions,  the 
immense  reward  which,  having  been  once  rejected,  would  not  be  ofiered  again. 
He  was  ejected  from  paradise,  that  he  might  not,  with  presu'iQptuous  hand, 
j^uck  the  fruit  of  the  Uree  of  life,  the.  symbol  and  seal  of  immortality.  In  the 
day  of  his  transgr^sion,  he  underwent  spiritual  death.  His  sin  shed  its  bane- 
ful influence  over  his  soul,  and,  in  a  moment,  turned  its  beautyinto  deibnnity. 
Such  was  the  constitution  under  which  he  w^  placed,  and  such  was  the  nature 
of  things,  that  the  image  of  God  must  either  be  pneserved  entire,  or  be  totally 
lost.  The  moment  that  the  principle  of  rebellion  was  admitted^  the  princip^ 
of  obedience  was  expelled ;  as  soon  as  he  began  to  love  earthly  things,  the 
loVe  of  God  was  extinguished.  When.Uie  tie  was  broken  which  connected 
him  with  his  Maker,  from  whom  those  influences  proceeded,  which  inspired 
and  sustained  his  moral  excellence,  his  holy  dispositions  withered  and  died, 
like  the  verdure  of  a  tree  plucked  up  by  the  roots.  Nothing  remained  but  his 
natural  faculties,  weakened  and  corrupted ;  a  darkened  understandfng,  a  way- 
ward will,  sensual  appetites,  and  irregular  aflectiOns.  The  change  was  sudden, 
but  it  was  complete.  Human  nature  was  essentially  .the  same,  but  it  was 
divested  of  its  brightest  ornaments.  All  its  glory  was  gone,  and  it  was  now 
poor,  miserable,  and  disgusting;  an  object  from  Mchich  he,  who  had  lately  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  good,  turned  away  his  eyes  with  abhorrence. 

Such  were  the  efleets  of  the  fall  of  our  ficst  parents,  but  they  did  not  termi- 
nate upon  them*  Adam,  as  we  shall  see  in  oyr  next  lecture,  was  the  federal 
head  of  the  human  face ;  and  as  his  obedience  would  have  ensured  the  happi- 
ness of  all  his  descendants,  so  his  transgression  involved  them  all  in  guilt  and 
perdition.  .The  fountain  being  polluted,  the 'stream  which  flows  from  it  is  im- 
pure ;  the  tree  being  corrupt,  the  fruit  which  it  bears  is  also  corrupt.  It  is 
owing  to  his  sin  that  death  has  ever  since  been  making  havoc  of  mankind, 
and  sweeping  one  generation  after  another  into  the  grave ;  it  is  owing  to  his 
sin  that  holiness  has  been  banished  from  the  e^rth,  and  crimes  and  miseries 
have  been  multiplied  from  age  to  age ;  it  is  owing  to  his  sin  that  myriads  of 
bein^,  capable  of  immortal  felicity  and  endless  improvement,  have  been  lost, 
and  are  doomed  to  spend  an  interminable  existence  in  sorrow  and  despair: 
**  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  l^y  sin,  and  so  death  pas- 
sed up'^n  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned."*— Some  of  the  topics  which  have 
now  been  slightly  sketched,  will  be  resumed  and  illustrated  at  greater  length 
in  the  subsequent  lectures. 

•  BOQL  V.  W, 
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LECTURE  XLV. 

ON  THE  FALL  OF  MAN  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

Covenant  of  Works — ^Definition  of «  Covenant — Scriptural  Evidence  of  the  Covenant  between 
God  and  onr  First  Parent — The  Parties  to  it,  God  and  Adam — Adam  as  the  Federal  Head 
of  the  Human  Race— The  Condition  oT  the  Covenant,  Obedience— Its  extent 

In  the  preceding  Lecture,  I  made  some  observatiQDs  upon  the  test  of  obedi- 
ence which  was  prescribed  to  oUr  first  parent,  when  he  was  forbidden  to  eat 
of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  from  which  it  appeared, 
that  (he  transaction  between  him  and  his  Maker  was  of  a  federal  nature.  But 
the  subject  holds  suek  an  important  place  in  religion,  and  in  systems  of  The- 
ology, that  it  must  not  be  slightly  passed  over,  and  I  purpose^  therefore,  to  de- 
vote this  lecture  to  a  more -ample  illustration  of-  it. 

.  A-  covenant  is  often  defined  to  be  im  agreement  between  two  parties  upon 
certain  terms,  and  comprehends  a  promise  made  by  the  one  to  the  other,  ac- 
companied with  a  condition  wbich  the  other  accepts,  and  upon  the  performance 
of  which  he  becomes  entitled  to- the  promise.  Some  add  a  penalty,  if  either 
of  the  parties  be  fallible ;  but  it  is  not  essential,  and  may  be  omitted,  as  it  is  in 
those  covenants  between  man  and  man,  in  whictutlie  only  consequence  of  a 
failure  on  the  p»rt  of  the  person,  who  had  engaged  to  perform  a  particular  ser- 
vice, is,  that  he  loses  .the  stipulated  reward ;  but  this  cannot  properly  be  de- 
nominated a  penalty.  In  the  case  before  us,  however,  a  penalty  was  sub- 
joined ;  because,  man  being  under  the  highest  obligations  to  obey  the  will  of 
his  Creatdr,  justice  would  not  permit  him,  in  .the  event  .of  transgression,  to  es- 
cape with  impunity. 

The  Covenant  of  Works  has  been  defined  to  be,  a  convention  between  God 
and  man  concerning  the  method  of  obtaining  eternal  happiness,  accompanied 
with  a  threatening  of  death  in  the  case  of  disobedience ;  or  the  covenant  which 
God  made  with  Adam  as  the  representative  of  his  posterity,  and  in  which  he 
promised  eternal  life  upon  the  condition  of  obedience,  not  only  to  the  moral 
law  written  on  his  heart,  but  to  the  positive  precept  respecting  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge. It  is  called  the  Covenant  of  Nature,  because  it  w^  entered  into  with 
man  while  he  was  in  his  natural  state,  which  was  a  state  of  innocence.  It  is 
called  the  Covenant  of  Life,  because  life  was  promised ;  but  improperly,  I  ap^ 
prebend,  since  this  designation  does  not  express'  its  peculiar  character,  and 
points  oat  no  distinction  between  it  and  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  the  same 
blessing  being  promised  in  both.  It  is  more  commonly  called  the  Covenant 
of  Works,  and  this  denomination  is  evidently  appro  pi  1.1  tr  ;  .siif^wnig  im  :<i  nrn^o 
What  is  its  nature,  and  in  what  respect  it  differa  from  (he  other  rovenant,  which 
bestows  its  reward  not  upon  him  who  works,  but  upon  liim  who  hdievc!^. 

It  has.  been  objected,  that  there  is  no  mention  of  a  rnventiiit  of  works  e'lihtr 
in  Genesis,  or*  in  any  other  passage  of  Scripture.  Whcthf^r  ihls  be  strictly 
true,  we  shall  afVerwards  see ;  but  in  the  meantime,  tvp  nh«crvn  tUai,  nlthongh 
the  words  should  not  be.  used,  yet,  if  the  thing  inkuitlrtl  by  ihem  is  vinunlly 
taught,  there  is  no  good  reason  against  a  phrase,  by  which  it  is  conveniently 
and  intelligibly  expressed.  Ft  is  neeessar}'  for  cloarnoss  and  ^xpt^cJtlion,  to 
adopt  compendious  modes  of  speech  which  are  nndepstood  by  all  pa^rties.  We 
read  the  Scriptures,,  not  merely  to  learn  the  words,  but  to  r*oHeci  the  ^ensp ; 
and  when  we  clothe  it  in  a  dififerent  dress,  if  it  is  faithfully  rc^pn^scTited, 
although  the  words  are  buman,  the  aeDtiment  ia  dlviae,     U  is*  objected^  that 
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the  traniaction  with  Adam  could  not  be  fedefal ;  liecause,  in  a  covenant,  it  if 
required  that  both  parties  should  be  free  and  independent,  haying  power  to 
give,  or  to  Withhold  4heir  consent;  but  that  Adam,  being  a  creature,  had  no 
choice,  and  was  bound  to  acquiesce  in  the  wiU  of  his  Creator.  Hence  it  has 
been  thought,  that  it  ought  to  be  considered  rather  as  a  law  than  as  a  covenant. 
It  is  aclpiowledged  that  the  qualification  mentioned  is  necessary  in  a  human  cov- 
enant, OF  tKat  Sie  parties  should  be  sui  juris,  and  stipulate  with  perfect  Hb- 
erty  ;  and  that  a  condition  imposed  up6n  a  persoa  against  his  will  would  not 
be  obligatory  in  law.  Bnt^  although  Adam  was  not  at  liberty  to  accept  or  re- 
ject as  he  might  please,  yet  he  freely  gave  his  consent,  as  we  may  presnme 
from  the  state  of  his  mind,  which  recognized  no  law  but  the  command  of  his 
Maker;  and  he  came  under  a  voluntary  engagement  to  yield  obedience  to  the 
precept  enjoined,  and  to  obey  for  the  specific  purpo&e  of  obtaining  the  reward. 
and  avoiding  the  penalty.  The  transaction  n^  ^a  fedetixl  on  ilj<f  p^in  of  Goil,  sk 
he  proposed  a  condition,  sanctioned- with  a  prixnistf  and  a  ibreateiiiiig ;  and  on 
the  part  of  Adam,  as  he  pledgcKi  himself  to  futtU  ihe  cDndkion, 

J  formerly  stated,  that  in  this  .transaction-  llit^re  are  lounti  all  th?  parts  of  & 
covenant  There  were  two  parties,  €rod  and  Adom.  We  shall  alterwanb 
have  an  opportunity  to  shew,  in  wjiatli|!htbi'iii  should  be  considered.  Th^re 
was  a  condition,  consistmg  in  obedience  to  the  po£tuve  prec^pit  Vihkk  God 
was  pleased  to  issue  for  ihe  trial  of  man's  fid<  liiy.  There  wis  a  tJii^^ictiitig* 
although  thei'e  have  j>een  ^iifferent  opiruons  respecting  its  import,  of  in  what 
extent  the  term  death,  should  be  understood.  Thei^  was  a  promise,  not  dis- 
tinctly expressed,  but  implied  in-  the  threatening ;  for,  if  death  was  to  be  the 
consequence  of  sin,  it  clearly  follows,  that  life  was  tp  be  the  reward  of  obedi- 
ence. We  cannot  suppose,  that  a  Bein^  who  delights  in  the  happiness  of  his 
creatures  would  have^p^ed  man  in  such  disadvantageous  ctrcnmstanises,  that, 
while  his  transgression  of  the  law  would  sobject  hmi  to  the  greatest  evil,  no 
positive  benefit  would  result  (rom  the  most  exact  performance  of  his  dii^.  Hs 
loves  righteousqess  as  much  as  he  hates  iniquity ;  and  although  there  can  be 
no  merit  in  the  best  exercise  of  thote  faculties  whicb  3xe  his  free  gif^t  ^^  ^^ 
sustained  by  the  continual  care  of  his  Providence,  yet  it  would  not  have  been 
consistent  with  his  infinite  goodness  to  have  required  man  to  serve  him  for 
nought  I  may  add,  that  our  Saviour  seems'io  refer  to  the  original  prooaise^ 
when  he  says,  **  If  thou  wilt  ^nter  inio  life,  "keep  the  commandments;"*  inti- 
mating that  there  was  a  reward,  according  to  the  divine  constitution',  as  well  tf 
a  penalty.  It  is  supposed  also,  in  the  reasoniiigs  concerning  the  impossibility 
of  justification  by  works  in  consequence  of  human  guilt  and  depravity,  that  it 
is  owing  to  his  inability  to  fulfil  tbe  terms,  that  ^oan  cannot  obtain  etertaal  hap- 
piness by  the  bw. 

From  these  observations  h  appears,  that  we  are  warranted  to  maintain,  that 
there  was  a  federal  transaction  between  God  and  our  first  parent,  and  that, 
from  its  nature,  it  is  fitly  designated  the  covenant  bf  works.  We  may  even 
allege,  for  the  use  of  such  language,  the  authority  of  Scripture^  In  HoseaTr. 
7,  we  read,  '*  But  they  like  men  have  transgressed  the  covenant;  there  have 
tliey  dealt  treacherously  against  me."  On  consulting  the  original,  we  find  thw 
to  be  the  literal  version,  **  Siey^ionKiliki  Adam,  ha[ve  transgressed  the  covenant. 
The  same  Hebrew  phrase  occurs  in  Job  xxxi.  33.  "  If  i  covered  iny  trans- 
gression, tnKa/iAre  Adam,  by  hidiiig  mine  iniquity  in  my  bosom  ;"  and  fn  Psa^^ 
Ixxxii.  6,  7,  "  I  have  said  ye  are  Gods,  and  sdl  of  you  children  of  the  M<J8t 
High  ;  but  ye  shall  die  like  pien,"bwa/iA?e  A^am,  The  comparison  in  ibe^ 
two  last  is  natural  and  impressive.  The  descendants  of  the  first  man  >J"^*?[* 
him  in  attempting  to  deny  or  palliat^'their  sin  ;  and  the  mortality  to  which  b* 
was  subjected  hza  descen^d  to.thefti  as  their  inheritance <  the  most  exalted 

♦■  Matt  xifc  17.    . 
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•tatioD  furnishes  no  exception :  the  monarch  dies  like  him,  as  well  as  the  beg- 
g^r.  The  resemblance  is  equally  striking  in  the  first  passage,  and  there  ap- 
pears no  reason  against  considering  it  as  referring  to  the  conduct  of  Adam,  in 
violating  his  fidelity  to  his  Maker.  This  is  called  the  *'  transgression  of  the 
covenant,"  which  obviously  teaches,  that  a  covenant  was  made  with  him. 
Although  the  term  is  not  used,  the  thing  is  intended  by  the  Apostle,  when  he 
makes  mention  of  the  law  of  works,  and  the  law  of  faith.  The  former  is  the 
law,  which  promised  life  upon  the  condition  of  works ;  and  what  is  this  but  a 
covenant?  as  the  latter  is  the  covenant  of  grace  revealed  in  the  Gospel,  which 
freely  promises  it  to  believers.  But  the  word  is  supposed  to  occur  in  that  well 
known  passage  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  where  it  is  said,  ^*  These  are 
the  two  covenants."*  The  meaning,  however,  is  so  doubtfnl,  that  the  propri- 
ety of  founding  an  argument  upon  it  is  questionable.  The  law  from  Sinai  had 
some  appearance  of  being  a  republication  of  the  covenant  of  works,  preparatory 
to  tlie  ceremonial  institution,  which  prefigured  the  great  atonement  for  sin ;  but 
to  suppose,  as  some  have  done,  that  the  Israelites  in  their  national  capacity  are 
under  that  covenant,  would  exclude  them  from  being  the  church,  which  can 
subsist  only  under  a  dispensation  of  the  covenant  of  grace.  When  the  Apostle 
says,  that  the  law  from  Sinai  "  gendered  to  bondage,"  he  may  speak  of  it  ac- 
cording to  the  ideas  of  the  carnal  Jews,  who  looked  upon  it  as  a  covenant  of 
works,  by  obedience  to  which  they  were  to  obtain  righteousness  and  life ;  or 
he  may  refer  to  the  terrors  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  to  the  minuteness 
and  multiplicity  of  its  precepts,  which  there  was  every  moment  a  danger  of 
tramsgressing,  and  to  its  partial  revelation  of  grace,  the  way  into  the  holiest  of 
all  being  not  yet  made  manifest  In  this  uncertainty,  we  cannot  safely  appeal 
to  this  passage  as  a  decisive  authority  for  calling  the  transaction  with  our  first 
parent,  a  covenant  There  would  be  still  greater  impropriety  in  quoting  the 
Episde  to  the  Hebrews,!  in  which  mention  is  made  of  two  covenants,  the  old 
and  the  new.  It  would  betray  great  ignorance,  indeed,  to  suppose  the  one  to  be 
the  covenant  of  works,  and  the  other,  fiie  covenant  of  grace.  The  term,  covenant, 
is  used  in  a  variety  of  senses,  and  in  the  present  case  signifies  a  dispensation 
of  religion.  The  old  covenant  is  the  dispensation  of  Moses,  the  dispensation 
of  types  and  figures ;  the  new  covenant  is  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel. 
**  The  law  was  given  by  Moses ;  but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ"]: 

In  every  covenant,  there  must  be  parties,  and  here  we  have  two,  God  and 
Adam.  God  prescribed  the  condition,  and  connected  with  it  a  promise  and  a 
threatening,  and  Adam,  with  due  submission  and  thankfulness,  consented. 

God  must  be  considered,  in  the  first  place,  as  the  Creator  and  Sovereign 
Lord,  posscFsed  of  a  right  to  require  the  service  of  his  creature,  in  whatever 
way  and  form  his  wisdom  might  determine.  His  authority  was  unlimited ; 
unlimited,  I  mean  in  respect  of  Adam,  who  was  at  the  absolute  disposal  of 
the  Author  of  his  being,  and  had  no  independent  rights  which  his  Maker  was 
bound  to  respect  God  could  do  any  thing  to  him  personally,  and  with  a  view 
to  his  posterity,  which  was  consistent  with  his  own  perfections.  He  is  a  law 
to  himself,  that  is,  he  is  uncontrolled  by  any  external  cause,  and  acts  accor- 
ding to  his  own  will ;  but  his  will  is  not  arbitrary ;  it  is  always  in  harmony 
with  all  the  attributes  of  his  nature.  What  he  required  from  Adam  was  due 
to  him,  in  consequence  of  the  relation  of  the  creature  to  the  Creator;  for  it  is 
evident,  that  he  who  is  endowed  with  intellectual  and  moral  powers  by  another, 
is  under  the  strongest  obligation  to  employ  them  according  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  giver.  The  particular  mode  in  which  obedience  was  enjoined,  is  not  lia- 
ble to  objection,  as  we  formerly  shewed.  If  it  appeared  to  Divine  wisdom  to 
be  a  proper  test,  it  is  enough ;  and  it  is  also  manifest  to  us,  that  it  was  well 
*  GaL  It.  34.  f  Heb.  viii.  #  John  i.  17, 
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adapted  to  answer  the  design.  It  made  obedience  hinge  upon  the  anthori^ 
of  God  alone,  independently  of  any  perception  of  fitness  in  the  command 
itself;  and  this  is  its  true  foundation.  The  duty  prescribed  presented  no  formi- 
dable difficulty,  but  was  remarkable  for  its  easiness,  and  it  was  attended  with 
no  particular  temptation  to  transgress.  No  person  who  considers  the  circum- 
stances, can  for  a  moment  imagine  that,  in  proposing  this  trial,  there  was  a  ty- 
rannical exercise  of  authority,  or  any  design  unfriendly  to  the  interests  of  men. 
God  did  what  he  had  a  right  to  do ;  but  he  imposed  no  burden  which  Adam 
was  unable  to  bear. 

In  the  second  place.  We  must  consider  God  as  willing  to  communicate  hap- 
piness to  man.  This  appears  from  the  nature  of  the  transaction.  A  trial  was 
made  of  his  obedience ;  but  the  ultimate  design,  in  subordination  to  the  Di- 
vine glory,  was  his  establishment  in  a  state  of  innocence  and  enjoyment. 
God  could  have  made  him  happy  without  entering  into  covenant  with  him ; 
but,  by  adopting  this  plan,  it  was  put  in  his  power  to  secure  his  happiness,  by 
acquiring  a  right  to  it;  a  right  founded  upon  stipulation,  or  upon  the  promise. 
There  is  not  a  greater  mistake  than  to  imagine,  that  the  actions  of  creatures 
are  intrinsically  meritorious.  They  are  not  profitable  to  God ;  they  are  not 
gratuitous ;  they  were  previously  due,  are  performed  by  power  which  God  has 
f^ly  bestowed,  and  consequently,  give  no  claim  to  a  reward.  The  highest 
creature,  after  ages  of  afiectionate  and  universal  obedience,  has  not  laid  his 
Creator  under  any  obligation.  If  no  covenant  had  been  made,  although  Adam 
had  gone  through  a  long  course  of  obedience  without  a  single  failure,  he  would 
have  had  no  title  to  a  recom pence,  and  no  injustice  would  have  been  done 
to  him  if  he  had  been  annihilated.  I  do  not  say,  if  he  had  been  subjected 
to  sufierings;  because,  according  to  our  ideas  of  equity,  punishment  should 
be  inHicted  upon  the  guilty  alone;  but  merit  being  impossible,  and  no  promise 
having  been  given,  it  would  not  have  been  unjust  to  have  reduced  him  to  a 
state  of  nonentity.  It  is,  therefore,  a  proof  of  the  goodness  of  God,  that, 
by  making  a  covenant  with  our  first  parent,  he  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  se> 
cure  a  blessed  and  immortal  life,  and  to  secure  it  to  his  posterity  as  well  as  to 
himself.  It  is  no  objection,  that  the  issue  has  been  different,  unless  it  can  be 
shewn,  that  the  failure  of  the  plan  was  owing  to  its  inadaptation  to  the  nature 
and  circumstances  of  man.  But  there  is  no  ground  for  suoh  a  charge.  The 
condition  was  easy ;  Adam  was  possessed  of  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  in 
full  vigour  and  activity,  and  had  the  most  powerful  motive  to  obedience  in  the 
consideration,  that  the  everlasting  well-being  of  himself  and  all  his  descend- 
ants, depended  upon  his  conduct. 

Candour  requires  me  to  add,  that  we  are  not  competent  fully  to  assign  the 
reasons  of  this  dispensation.  After  the  most  mature  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  appears  mysterious  that  God  should  have  placed  onr  first  parent  in 
such  circumstances,  that  while  he  might  insure,  he  might  forfeit,  his  own  hap- 
piness and  that  of  millions  of  beings  who  were  to  spring  from  his  loins.  We 
cannot  tell  why  he  adopted  this  plan  with  us  and  not  with  the  angels,  each  of 
whom  was  left  to  stand  or  fall  for  himself.  We  know  that  the  result  has  been 
another  dispensation,  by  which  the  highest  glory  has  redounded  to  God,  and 
a  part  of  the  human  race  will  be  redeemed  from  sin  and  suffering ;  but  we 
cannot  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  first  covenant  was  intended  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  second,  without  being  liable  to  be  charged  with  believing,  that  God  did 
not  design  the  happiness  of  man  by  the  first  covenant,  and,  consequently,  that 
there  was  no  goodness  in  making  it ;  and  that,  in  opposition  to  a  law  which 
he  has  prescribed  to  us,  he  did  evil  that  good  might  come.  Instead  of  specu- 
lating upon  such  high  matters,  and  pretending  to  explain  them  by  reasoning 
which  does  not  satisfy  the  mind,  we  should  endeavour  to  repress  our  doubts, 
and  calm  our  murmurings,  by  the.  reflection  that  such  was  the  will  of  God, 
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and  his  will  is  right  "  How  luiBearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways 
past  finding  out !  "  • 

I  have  been  unavoidably  led  to  anticipate  some  things,  which  properly  be- 
long to  the  next  branch  of  the  subject,  under  which  we  are  to  speak  of  man 
as  Uie  other  party  in  the  covenant,  and  to  inquire  in  what  light  he  should  be 
viewed. 

First,  He  must  be  considered  as  a  subject  of  the  Divine  government,  hav- 
ing no  right  to  appoint  his  own  service,  and  no  choice  respecting  the  mode  of 
being  m^e  happy,  and  bound  to  acquiesce  in  the  will  of  his  Maker.     The 

groposal  of  terms,  demanded  his  unhesitating  acceptance.  This  was  his  duty  ; 
e  was  free  from  constraint,  but  not  from  moral  obligation.  In  this  sense  the 
covenant  may  be  called  a  law,  because  it  was  accompanied  with  authority 
which  could  not  be  declined  without  open  rebellion. 

In  the  second  place.  We  must  consider  him  as  not  only  bound  to  give  his 
consent,  but  as  willing,  in  consequence  of  the  rectitude  of  his  nature,  and  from 
this  rectitude,  possessed  of  the  requisite  ability  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  condi- 
tion. He  did  not  enter  into  the  covenant  by  compulsion,  but  with  perfect  free- 
dom, because,  whatever  seemed  right  to  his  Creator,  seemed  right  also  to  him ; 
and  he  entertained  no  doubt,  that  as  the  constitution  was  agreeable  to  justice, 

00  it  was  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of  himself  and  his  posterity.  He 
accepted  the  terms  with  joy,  and  was  thankful  to  God,  who  dealt  with  him, 
not  as  an  absolute  Sovereign,  but  as  a  Benefactor  and  a  Friend.  That  he  was 
m  proper  person  to  be  a  party  in  this  transaction,  will,  I  presume,  be  readily 
acknowledged.  None  of  his  posterity  would  have  been  better  qualified.  He 
did  not,  indeed,  enjoy  the  advantage  of  experience ;  but  the  want  of  it  was 
more  than  compensated  by  the  perfect  knowledge  of  his  duty,  and  the  perfect 
harmony  which  subsisted  between  his  will  and  affections,  and  the  dictates  of 
conscience.  There  was  no  ignorance  or  infirmity  exposing  him  to  the  hazard 
of  being  misled  or  overcome,  but  his  mind  was  full  of  lignt,  and  his  heart  of 
love. 

But  the  character  in  which  ho  ought  to  be  chiefly  considered,  is  that  of  a 
representative,  or  federal  head,  of  those  who  were  to  spring  from  his  loins. 
His  being  a  federal  head,  is  very  different  from  his  being  a  natural  head.  He 
was  the  natural  head  of  the  human  race,  as  the  first  man,  from  whom  all  other 
men  were  to  proceed,  according  to  the  law  of  generation ;  but  this  relation  is 
not  the  ground  on  which  his  actions  were  imputable  to  his  posterity.  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  the  reasonings  of  some  Theologians  on  this  subject  are 
inaccurate,  while  they  account  for  the  present  state  of  human  nature  upon  the 
simple  principle  of  transmission ;  maintaining,  that  as  a  tree  propagates  its  kind* 
or  produces  a  tree  like  itself,  so  Adam  conveyed  his  own  dispositions  to  his 
offspring.  This  is  to  account  for  a  moral  phenomenon  by  a  physical  law. 
Difi^culties  meet  us  in  the  doctrine  of  representation ;  but  if  it  be  admitted  to 
be  true,  then  imputation  is  seen  to  be  consonant  to  justice.     It  is  impossible, 

1  think,  to  reconcile  with  justice  the  idea,  that  all  men  are  involved  in  sin 
merely  because  their  first  father  happened  to  be  a  sinner,  just  as  children  fre- 
quently exhibit  the  features  of  their  parents.  We  cannot  conceive  that,  in  this 
case,  any  demerit  could  attach  to  his  descendants,  or  that  they  could  be  pun- 
ished except  by  arbitrary  will.  It  appears  more  agreeable  to  reason  to  con- 
ceive that,  if  Adam  had  been  only  our  natural  head,  he  would  have  communi- 
cated the  same  nature  to  us  which  he  received  from  his  Creator,  whatever 
might  have  befallen  himself;  because,  on  this  supposition,  we  should  have 
had  no  concern  in  his  sin,  any  more  than  we  are  chargeable  with  the  sins  of 
our  immediate  parents.  In  the  natural  world,  a  corrupt  tree  may  bring  forth 
eorrupt  fruit,  the  scion  may  have  all  the  bad  qualities  of  the  parent  stock ;  but 
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in  the  moral  world,  individuals  are  originally  independent,  and  stand  or  fall 
with  one  another  only  in  consequence  of  some  new  constitution,  which  has 
giren  them  a  legal  and  moral  identity.  We  say,  therefore,  that  Adam  was  not 
only  the  natural,  but  the  federal,  head  of  his  children. 

Here  we  encounter  opposition.  That  Adam  was  the  federal  head  of  his 
posterity,  is  denied  by  Pelagians  and  Socinians,  who  maintain  that  he  acted 
for  himself  alone,  and  that  the  effects  of  his  fall  terminated  upon  himself.  Armin- 
ians  admit  that  the  whole  human  race  is  injured  by  the  first  sin,  but  at  the 
same  time  controvert  the  proposition,  that  Adam  was  their  proper  representa- 
tive. All  are  expelled  from  paradise  as  well  as  Adam  and  Eve ;  women  bring 
''forth  children  with  pain ;  men  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows, 
and  all  are  subjected  to  death.  But  death  is  not  properly  a  punishment,  for  it 
cannot  be  that  the  innocent  should  be  punished  for  the  sin  of  another :  it  is  a 
natural  necessity  of  dying,  derived  from  Adam,  on  whom  this  penalty  was 
denounced.  He  could  not  procreate  children,  in  respect  of  their  condition, 
happier  than  himself.  They  are  unavoidably  exposed  to  the  same  evils,  as  a 
father  who  was  once  rich,  and  has  been  deprived  of  his  property  for  his 
crimes,  begets  children  who  are  poor,  but  who,  if  he  had  not  sinned,  would 
have  inherited  his  wealth ;  not  that  the  children  suffer  the  punishment  of  their 
fathers,  but  experience  the  operation  of  a  law  of  nature,  according  to  which  a 
person  cannot  transmit  to  others,  good  things  which  he  does  not  himself  pos- 
sess. These  are  their  views,  as  stated  by  Limborch,*  who  further  maintams, 
that  Adam  can  be  considered  as  the  representative  of  his  posterity,  only  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  this  may  be  affirmed  of  any  head  of  a  family,  any  pro- 
genitor of  a  race ;  and  expressly  denies  that  a  covenant  was  made  with  him 
in  our  name. 

Here  the  objections  against  considering  Adam  simply  as  our  natural  head, 
which  were  formerly  mentioned,  ought  to  be  recollected.  These  men  are 
willing  to  admit  that,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  our  first  parent,  we  are 
subjected  to  many  temporal  evils,  and  even  that  men  are  bom  less  pure  than  he 
was,  and  with  a  certain  inclination  to  sin ;  but  they  see  an  insuperable  difficul- 
ty in  the  idea  that  he  was  tlie  representative  of  his  descendants,  for  how  could 
he  be  such  without  their  consent  ?  It  may  be  truly  said  that  they  strain  at  a 
gnat,  and  swallow  a  camel;  for  surely  it  is  less  repugnant  to  reason  and 
justice,  that  we  should  suffer  through  Adam,  because  we  were  legally  connect- 
ed with  him,  and  he  acted  in  our  name,  thaa  that  we  should  suffer  solely  be- 
cause we  derive  our  being  from  him  by  generation,  although  we  had  no  con- 
cern in  his  sin.  In  the  one  case,  although  we  may  not  fully  understand  the 
principle  on  which  he  was  constituted  our  representative,  we  perceive  a  legal 
ground  on  which  guilt  is  imputed  to  us ;  but  in  the  other,  we  cannot  discover 
any  just  cause  that  any  share  of  the  fatal  effects  of  his  transgression  should 
fall  to  our  lot.  It  strengthens  the  argument,  that,  according  to  Arminians,  not 
our  physical  but  our  moral  state  is  deteriorated,  for  we  are  bom  less  pure ; 
which,  if  it  has  any  meaning,  roust  signify  that  we  are  at  least  in  some  degree 
polluted ;  and  we  have  a  natural  inclination  to  sin,  which,  in  spite  of  all  eva- 
sions, must  be  itself  sinful.  In  plain  language,  we  have  become  depraved  and 
miserable,  without  any  good  reason ;  our  present  state  is  not  our  crime,  but 
our  misfortune.  They  exclaim  against  our  doctrine,  as  making  God  the  au- 
thor of  sin,  but  the  odious  consequence  flows  more  directly  from  their  own. 
To  pretend  that,  although  death  and  other  temporal  evils  have  come  upon  us 
through  the  sin  of  Adam,  yet  these  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  punishment,  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  to  say, — *  They  must  not  be  called  a  punishment, 
because  this  would  not  agree  with  our  system.  If  we  should  concede  that 
they  are  a  punishment,  we  should  be  compelled  to  admit  that  the  sin  of  the 
*  Limborchii  Theol  Christ  lib.  iiL  cap.  3, 
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first  man  is  imputed  to  his  posterity,  and  that  he  was  their  federal  head.  We 
deny,  therefore,  that  the  labours  and  sorrows  of  the  present  life,  the  loss  of 
such  joys  as  are  left  to  us  at  its  close,  and  the  dreadful  agonies  and  terrors 
with  which  death  is  often  attended,  have  the  nature  of  a  penalty.'  In  the 
same  manner,  a  man  may  call  black  white,  and  bitter  sweet,  because  it  will 
serve  his  purpose ;  but  he  would  be  the  veriest  simpleton  who  should  believe 
him.  If  our  antagonists  will  change  the  meaning  of  words,  they  cannot  alter 
the  nature  of  things.  Pain  and  death  are  evils,  and  when  inflicted  by  the 
hand  of  a  just  God,  must  be  punishments;  for  although  the  innocent  may  be 
harassed  and  destroyed  by  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  human  power^  none  but 
the  guilty  suffer  under  His  administration. 

These  observations  will  assist  us  in  establishing  the  point  under  co*nsidera- 
tion.  That  Adam  was  the  federal  head  of  his  posterity,  we  may  confidently 
infer  from  the  fact,  that  the  effects  of  his  sin  extend  to  all  his  offspring  with- 
out exception.  It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  in  the  record  of  the  transaction, 
no  mention  is  made  of  his  posterity,  and  the  words  of  the  threatening  are  ad- 
dressed exclusively  to  him.  But  there  is  little  force  in  this  objection.  If  we 
attend  to  the  history  of  our  first  parents  in  paradise,  we  shall  find,  that  several 
things  were  said  to  them,  in  which,  although  there  is  no  explicit  reference  to 
their  posterity,  they  are  evidently  comprehended.  When  God  said,  **  Be 
fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,*'*  no  person  supposes  that  the 
command,  or  rather  the  promise  in  the  form  of  an  injunction,  was  restricted 
to  Adam  and  Eve,  it  being  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  that  it  respected  their 
descendants,  and  that  the  propagation  of  the  human  species  ever  since  is  the 
consequence  of  it.  The  words,  "  Behold  I  have  given  you  the  herb  bearing 
seed,  which  is  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  every  tree  on  the  which  is  the 
fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed,  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat,"t  were  not  spoken  to 
them  alone,  but  were  a  gift  of  the  productions  of  the  soil  to  their  successors 
in  all  ages.  To  come  more  closely  to  the  subject,  the  threatening,  **  In  the 
day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die,"t  was  addressed  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  Adam  alone,  but  certainly  was  not  intended  to  be  limited  to  him,  as 
is  evident  from  its  execution  upon  his  children.  Hence  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced upon  Adam,  '*  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return,"^  must 
be  viewed  as  a  sentence  upon  all  who,  in  virtue  of  it,  suffer  death  and  dissolu- 
tion in  the  grave.  Again,  no  person  will  say,  that  the  curse  respected  the 
original  transgressor  alone,  although  there  is  not  a  hint  that  it  would  light  upon 
others.  Every  man  who  looks  upon  our  fields,  and  observes  the  labour  which 
b  necessary  to  cultivate  them ;  every  man  who  toils  from  morning  to  night  in 
order  to  procure  subsistence  for  himself  and  his  family,  will  be  compelled  by 
painful  experience  to  acknowledge,  that  the  denunciation  retains  its  force  in 
this  distant  age  of  the  world.  **  Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake,  in  sorrow 
shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life. — ^In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt 
thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  return  to,  the  ground. "|| 

These  observations  may  fully  satisfy  us,  that  it  is  not  a  valid  objection 
against  the  representative  character  of  Adam,  that  he  was  addressed  as  an  indi- 
vidual, and  no  direct  notice  is  taken  of  his  descendants.  The  extension  of 
the  effects  of  his  fall  to  those  who  have  sprung  from  him,  in  the  long  succes- 
sion of  almost  six  thousand  years,  is  a  proof  which  cannot  be  fairly  resisted, 
that  he  did  not  fall  alone.  Upon  any  other  hypothesis,  we  cannot  make  sense 
of  such  declarations  as  the  following,  and  we  have  seen  how  contrary  to  sound 
reason  and  Scripture  are  the  attempts  to  explain  them  away.  "  By  one  man's 
disobedience  many  were  made  sinners."1I  **  By  the  offence  of  one,  judgment 
came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation. "••     "  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the 

•  Gen.  L  28.  •[  lb,29.  *  lb.  iL  17.  ^  lb.  iiL  19, 

I  Geo.  iiL  17, 19.         1  Rom.  ▼.  19.  ••  lb.  18. 
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world,  and  death  by  sin,  and  so  dealh  passed  upon  all  men,  for  tliat  all  have 
siimed.'**  ^*  In  Adam  all  died/'t  When  mention  is  made  of  the  first  and 
second  Adam,  and  the  one  is  called  the  figure  of  the  other,  there  most  be  a 
resemblance  between  them ;  and  in  what  does  it  consist  ?  In  erery  respect 
but  one,  they  are  dissimilar.  '*  The  first  man  was  of  the  earth,  earthy ;  the 
second  man  is  the  Lord  from  heaven."|  The  first  man  entailed  guilt  and 
death  as  the  fatal  inheritance  of  his  children ;  the  Second  Man  communicates 
righteousness  and  life.  The  contrast  is  stated  at  considerable  length  by  Paul, 
in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  But  the  first  Adam  was  a 
figure  of  the  second,  if  he  was  a  public  person,  a  federal  head.  On  this  sup- 
position we  perceive  the  resemblance ;  but  it  fails  if  there  was  no  covenant 
with  our  great  progenitor,  and  the  words  of  Scripture  convey  a  false  idea. 
Jesus  Christ,  who  was  the  Surety  of  sinners,  might  be  with  propriety  called 
the  Second  Adam,  if  the  first  Adam  was  the  representative  of  his  seed ;  but 
if  there  is  no  legal  relation  between  him  and  them,  the  appellation  is  not  found- 
ed on  truth. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  the  fact,  but  I  do  not  pretend  fully  to  explain  it. 
President  Edwards,  in  his  book  on  Original  Sin,  which  is  an  admirable  work, 
and  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  triumphant  refutations  of  error  whieh  is  to  be 
found  in  our  language,  in  answering  the  objection,  that  to  deal  with  Adam  and 
his  posterity  as  one,  was  to  act  contrarily  to  truth,  because  they  were  not  one 
but  distinct,  enters  into  a  long  dissertation  upon  the  subject  of  identity.  He 
shows  that  the  identity  of  creatures  is  not  an  absolute,  independent  identity, 
like  that  of  the  Creator,  who  is  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever, 
but  a  dependent  identity  founded  on  an  arbitrary  constitution.  It  is  owing  to 
this  constitution,  that  an  old  tree  is  the  same  with  the  seedling  which  sprang 
from  the  soil  some  hundred  years  before,  and  that  the  human  body,  which  un- 
dergoes innumerable  changes,  is  the  same  in  old  age  and  in  infancy.  To  the 
same  cause  we  must  attribute  the  identity  of  all  created  beings,  for  they  do  not 
exist  now,  because  ^ey  existed  the  last  moment,  as  if  nature  went  on  in 
its  course  mechanically,  or  by  its  intrinsic  power;  but  their  preservation  is 
equivalent  to  a  continued  creation.  In  the  same  way  we  explain  the  identity 
of  the  soul,  and  its  uninterrupted  consciousness ;  it  being  impossible  to  assign 
any  satisfactory  reason,  why  a  man  is  conscious  that  he  is  the  being  that  he 
was  forty  years  ago,  but  the  divine  constitution.  The  conclusion  which  he 
draws  from  these  premises  is,  that  the  objection,  which  maintains  that  to  con- 
sider Adam  and  his  posterity  as  one  was  contrary  to  truth,  is  built  upon  a  &lse 
hypothesis  ;  because  it  is  a  divine  constitution,  which  makes  truth  in  all  mat- 
ters of  identity.  But,  with  the  leave  of  this  great  man,  the  cases  are  not  anal* 
ogous.  In  the  case  of  created  beings  in  general,  identity  is  their  continued  ex- 
istence; but  in  the  case  before  us,  it  is  iSie  conjunction  of  separate  beings  by  a 
legal  union,  which  affects  their  moral  state  and  final  destiny.  It  is  evidently 
a  different  thing  to  prolong  the  existence  of  a  creature,  and  give  it  a  conscious- 
ness of  being  the  same  at  successive  periods,  from  the  connecting  of  many 
individuals  together,  so  as  to  identify  their  actions  and  interests.  'Fhe  one  is 
a  physical,  and  the  other  a  moral  union,  and  therefore  the  one  does  not  serve 
in  any  degree  to  illustrate  the  other.  The  difficulty  remains  as  it  was.  The 
question  is  not  about  the  power,  but  about  the  justice  of  God,  not  what  he 
could  do,  but  what  it  was  consistent  with  his  character  to  do ;  and  the  result 
of  this  metaphysical  inquiry  into  identity  is  to  prove,  what  we  understood  as 
well  before,  that  the  oneness  of  Adam  and  his  posterity  was  founded  on  the 
will  of  God.  "What  we  wish  to  know  is,  how  this  constitution  can  be  recon- 
ciled with  his  righteousness  and  goodness ;  but  it  throws  no  light  upon  this 
subject  to. inform  us,  that  the  power  which  established  identity  in  natural 
•  Rom.  V.  12.  t  1  Cor.  xv.  23.  +  lb.  47. 
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thin^,  80  associated  Adam  and  his  seed  that  they  were  to  stand  or  to  fall  to- 
gether. When  we  are  asking,  whether  it  was  right  in  God  to  do  so,  we  can- 
not be  satisfied  by  being  told  that  he  was  able  to  do  it.  It  is  undoubtedly 
enough  that  God  has  willed  any  thing,  because  it  is  certain,  that  he  never  wills 
what  is  unwise  or  unjust ;  but  when  our  reasonings  end  in  this  point,  we  have 
unquestionably  failed,  if  we  set  out  with  a  professed  design  to  solve  the  objec- 
tions of  infidelity,  and  to  settle  the  wavering  judgment  on  the  basis  of  con- 
Tiction. 

The  condition  of  the  covenant  was  obedience  to  the  law  under  which  man 
was  placed,  and  it  is  called  the  condition,  becautse  his  right  to  the  enjoyment 
of  life  was  suspended  upon  it.  The  only  precept  mentioned  in  the  narrative 
of  Moses,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  tree  of  knowledge.  If  he  abstained  from 
its  fruit  he  should  live,  if  he  tasted  it  he  should  die.  But  if  we  consider,  that 
the  positive  precept  was  given  merely  to  make  trial  of  Adam,  we  shall  be  con- 
vinced that  his  obedience  was  not  limited  to  it,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  was 
not  the  only  duty  enjoined  upon  him.  The  moral  law  was  not  suspended,  and 
this  new  precept  substituted  in  its  room,  so  that,  in  all  other  respects,  he  was 
for  a  time  at  liberty  to  do  what  he  pleased.  That  law  is  immutable  in  its  ob- 
ligations, being  founded  on  the  nature  and  relations  of  God  and  man ;  and  it  is 
impossible,  therefore,  that  a  creature  should,  by  any  dispensation,  be  exemp- 
ted from  its  authority  for  a  single  moment.  It  was  written  upon  the  heart  of 
man  at  his  creation,  and  remained  there  under  this  new  arrangement,  in  char- 
acters as  distinct  and  impressive  as  ever.  But  the  precept  concerning  the  tree 
of  knowledge  was  properly  the  condition,  because  it  was  by  it  that  man's  res- 
pect to  the  authority  which  had  enacted  the  whole  law  was  to  be  tried.  I  shall 
not  repeat  what  was  formerly  said  concerning  its  fitness  to  answer  the  design. 
Adam  was  considered  as  a  subject  of  the  Divine  government,  and  as  a  holy 
creature  capable  of  performing  any  duty  which  his  Maker  should  be  pleased 
to  enjoin.  He  possessed  in  full  vigour  the  principle  of  obedience,  and  would 
not  feel  any  duty  to  be  burdensome,  and  stiU  less  one  so  easy  in  performance. 

It  has  been  asked.  Would  the  covenant  have  been  broken  by  the  transgres- 
sion of  any  other  precept  of  the  law  ?  We  must  answer  in  the  affirmative,  if 
the  design  of  the  positive  precept  was,  to  make  trial  of  the  obedience  of  Adam, 
for  he  would  have  been  equally  unworthy  of  happiness,  and  deserving  of  pun- 
ishment, if  he  had  renounced  the  authority  of  God  in  any  other  instance.  The 
alienation  of  his  heart  from  God  would  have  been  the  same.  The  positive 
precept  was  not  more  saered  than  the  other  precepta  of  the  law.  There  is  no 
sufficient  ground  for  a  positive  affirmation ;  but  it  is  possible,  that  this  was  the 
only  precept  in  respe<;t  of  which  Adam  was  in  danger  of  failing.  As  it  was 
the  proposed  test  of  his  obedience,  it  might  be  that  here  only  he  was  left  to 
himself.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  Divine  power  to  have  guanled  him  against 
transgressing  in  any  other  matter.  There  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing  that, 
while  he  was  vulnerable  in  this  point,  he  was  defended  every  where  else, 
against  the  assaults  of  the  enemy ;  and  that  in  this  manner  it  was  secured,  that 
the  precept  relative  to  the  tree  of  knowledge  should  prove,  what  it  seems  to 
have  been  intended  to  be,  the  only  test  of  his  allegiance  to  his  Creator.  This 
was  the  only  particular  about  which  there  might  arise  a  contest  of  his  will  with 
the  will  of  God.  I  merely  throw  out  this  hint  for  consideration ;  but,  if  there 
is  any  truth  in  it,  we  get  rid  of  the  curious  but  useless  inquiry.  What  would 
have  been  the  consequence,  if  Adam  had  religiously  abstained  from  the  forbid- 
den fruit,  but  had  committed  some  other  transgression  ? 

In  some  systems,  the  condition  of  the  covenant  is  said  to  have  been  perfect, 
personal,  and  perpetual  obedience ;  but  this  statement  is  far  from  being  accu- 
rate. I  do  not  deny,  that  it  required  perfect  obedience  in  the  sense  sdready 
explained.    The  whole  law  was  concentrated  in  a  single  positive  precept. 
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which  put  to  the  proof  the  principle  upon  which  all  obedience  depends,  pit)- 
found  submission  to  the  authority  of  the  Lawgiver ;  but  if  perfect  is  here  used 
to  signify  universal  in  extent,  as  well  as  pure  in  motive,  the  obedience  prescri- 
bed in  the  covenant  was  only  perfect  constructively.     Adam  had  not  to  go 
through  a  course  of  all  the  duties,  but  to  evince  that  he  was  ready  to  perforoi 
them  as  opportunity  should  occur,  by  attending  to  this  particular  duty.  I  grant 
also,  that  the  obedience  was  personsd,  or,  in  other  words,  was  to  be  performed 
by  himself;  but  as  no  doubt  ever  did,  or  ever  could,  arise  in  any  mind  upon 
this  point,  it  was  altogether  unnecessary  to  mention  it.     This  is  a  truism ;  we 
cannot  controvert  it,  but  we  deem  it  unworthy  of  notice,  because  it  does  not 
convey  one  particle  of  information.  No  person  ever  dreamed  that  Adam  might 
have  employed  a  substitute,  or  that  he  might  have  performed  one  part,  and 
committed  what  remained  to  another.     It  is  superfluous  to  say,  that  the  con- 
dition was  personal  obedience.     I  deny  also  that  it  was  perpetual  obedience. 
The  period  of  probation  was  not  to  be  commensurate  widi  his  existence,  nor 
indefinitely  extended ;  there  was  a  time  fixed  when  the  trial  would  end,  and 
the  reward  would  be  conferred.     To  say  that  the  obedience  was  to  be  perpet- 
ual, is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  a  covenant,  for  in  every  transaction  of  this 
kind  it  is  implied,  that,  when  the  stipulated  service  is  finished,  the  promise 
will  be  fulfilled.     But,  when  the  term  perpetual  comes  to  be  explained,  we 
find  that  it  does  not  signify  perpetual,  but  temporary,  and  is  employed  to  teach 
us  thai  Adam  was  to  continue  to  obey  till  the  trial  was  ended.     But  why  is  a 
word  used,  which  suggests  an  idea  contrary  to  truth,  and  different  from  what 
the  speaker  or  writer  intended  ?     Why  should  that  be  called  perpetual,  which 
would  have  probably  terminated  in  a  few  days  or  weeks?     Besides,  if  the 
meaning  is,  that  man  was  bound  to  obey  during  the  term  prescribed,  this  no- 
tion is  implied  in  the  word  perfect,  for  that  obedience  only  is  perfect  which  is 
sustained  as  long  as  the  obligation  to  perform  it  lasts.     Here  then,  we  have  an 
instance  of  repetition,  under  the  name  of  distinction. 

I  have  dwelt  longer  upon  this  account  of  the  condition  of  the  covenant  than 
was  perhaps  necessary,  because  it  is  frequently  met  with,  and  may  be  adopted 
without  examination.  The  words  perfect,  personal,  and  perpetual,  have  been 
sounded  in  our  ears  from  our  infancy,  and  we  may  repeat  them  without  stop- 
ping to  inquire,  whether  they  have  been  selected  with  judgment,  and  give  a 
true  representation  of  the  case. 

Obedience  was  previously  due  by  our  first  parent  to  his  Maker,  upon  whom 
he  was  physically  and  morally  dependent.  It  is  implied  in  the  just  concep- 
tion of  a  creature,  that,  as  he  holds  life  and  all  his  faculties  from  his  Creator, 
lie  is  bound  to  live  for  him  alone ;  and  that,  afler  having  done  all  that  is  possi- 
ble with  his  powers  and  in  his  circumstances,  he  is  an  unprofitable  servant. 
His  Creator  has  gained  nothing  by  his  services,  and  consequently  owes  him 
no  recom pence.  Hence  it  appears  that,  in  the  actions  of  a  perfect  human  be- 
ing, there  could  be  no  intrinsic  merit;  that  no  claim  could  be  founded  on  the 
real  value  of  the  actions ;  that  there  was  no  proportion  between  their  worth 
and  a  reward,  which  it  behoved  justice  to  recognise.  They  therefore  greatly 
err,  who  maintain,  that  the  obedience  of  Adam  would  on  its  own  account  have 
entitled  him  to  happiness.  The  merit  of  condignity,  as  it  has  been  called,  ex- 
ists only  in  the  dreams  of  Papists,  and  men  like  them,  who  forget  that  God 
cannot  become  a  debtor  to  his  creatures,  but  in  consequence  of  his  free  and 
gracious  engagement.  But  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  pactional  or  conven- 
tional merit,  that  is,  merit  arising  not  from  the  natural  worth  of  the  actions  of 
creatures,  but  from  a  voluntary  stipulation,  by  which  God,  independent  and 
all-sufficient,  has  agreed  to  consider  their  obedience  as  a  reason  why  he  should 
bestow  new  benefits  upon  them.  This  was  the  only  merit  of  which  Adam 
was  capable.     God  put  it  in  his  power  to  acquire  a  conventional  right  to  life. 
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If  he  had  performed  the  condition,  he  might  have  claimed  it,  not  with  the  hold- 
ness  which  one  man  may  use  in  demanding  the  fulfilment  of  a  bargain,  by 
anotLer,  because  he  has  law  and  justice  on  his  side,  but  with  an  humble  sense 
that  in  himself  he  deserved  nothing,  yet  with  fuU  confidence  in  the  Divine 
faithfulness  and  goodness.  There  would  have  been  no  ground  for  self-cratula- 
tion  or  exultation ;  but  there  would  have  been  ground  for  admiring  and  prais- 
ing the  liberality  of  his  Maker,  who  had  bestowed  an  immense  reward  for  ser- 
vices which  he  might  have  exacted  without  making  any  return  ;  and  here  we 
should  remember  and  apply  tlie  words  of  the  Apostle,  "  If  Abraham  were  jus- 
tified by  works,  he  hath  whereof  to  glory,  but  not  before  God."*  In  his  pre- 
sence, they  who  never  sinned,  as  well  as  they  who  have  been  redeemed  by 
grace,  must  cast  down  their  crowns,  and  acknowledge  that  they  have  nothing 
but  what  they  have  received. 

The  obedience  of  Adam  would  have  been  considered  as  virtually  the  obe- 
dience of  his  posterity,  for  he  would  have  performed  it,  not  in  a  private,  but  in 
a  public  capacity.  I  do  not  mean,  that  God  would  have  viewed  his  posterity 
as  having  actually  obeyed,  any  more  than  that,  when  he  justifies  believers  in 
Christ,  he  views  them  as  having  personally  fulfilled  the  righteousness  of  the 
law.  But  what  had  been  done  by  the  common  representative  of  the  human 
race,  would  have  been  reckoned  or  imputed  to  them ;  so  that,  by  the  same  act, 
their  happiness  and  his  would  have  been  secured.  If  God  had  said  to  him, 
**Xive,  for  thou  hast  faithfully  obeyed  my  command,"  he  would  have  said  at 
the  same  time,  '*  All  thy  descendants  shall  live."  They  would  have  come  into 
exi<«tence  pure  and  happy^  and  would  have  continued  in  this  state  without  dan- 
ger, or  ^e  possibility  of  a  change.  But,  let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  they 
would  have  been  released  from  an  obligation  to  personal  obedience.  Adam 
himself  would  not  have  been  released  from  it.  All  men  would  have  been 
bound  to  fulfil  the  will  of  God  throughout  their  whole  duration ;  but  obedience 
would  not  have  been  the  condition  on  which  their  hopes  were  suspended.  It 
would  have  heed  the  wilting  and  affectionate  recognition  of  his  authority,  and 
an  expression  of  their  gratitude  for  his  infinite  goodness,  in  giving  them  exis^ 
tence,  and  making  it  blessed. 


LECTURE  XL VI. 

ON  THE  FALL  OF  MAN  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

Pfloahy  of  the  Coreoant  of  Woiki,  Death,  Temporal,  Spiritual,  and  Eternal— Promise  of  toa 
CoTenant — Seals  of  the  Covenant 

Having  considered  the  parties  in  the  covenant,  and  the  condition,  I  should 
proceed  to  the  promise,  which  is  next  in  the  natural  order,  and  is  the  only 
part  remaining  to  complete  a  federal  transaction.  A  penalty,  I  formerly  re- 
marked, is  not  essential,  as  covenants  may  be  conceived,  and  are  sometimes 
made,  the  violation  of  which  terminates  simply  in  their  abrogation ;  but  in  the 
present  case,  it  arose  from  the  nature  of  things,  it  being  impossible  that,  if 
man  transgressed  the  law  of  his  Creator,  and  a  law  which  he  had  come  under 
a  voluntary  obligation  to  obey,  he  should  be  permitted  to  escape  with  impa- 
nity.     As  the  promise  is  not  mentioned  in  the  original  transaction,  and  is  in- 
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ferred  from  the  penaltj«  it  wUl  be  proper  to  begin  with  the  latter :  "  In  the  day 
thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die/' 

The  literal  sense  of  this  denunciation  ie  so  obvious,  thai  one  should  luive 
thought  it  impossible  that  there  could  be  any  dispute  about  it ;  but  the  j»er- 
verseness  of  man  has  endeavoured  to  perplex  every  principle  of  religiooi  and 
has  controverted,  not  only  poipts  which  are  obscure  and  mysterious,  h^  th^ 
plainest  declarations.  If  words  can  have  a  definite  meaning,  these  import  tlut^ 
the  death  of  the  body  was  to  be  the  penalty  of  transgression ;  but  thi^  ha»beea 
denied^  Pelagius,  who  reject^  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  «nd  held  tliat  the 
fall  of  Adam  ^ected  himself  alone,  found  it  necessary  to  recoucile  the  preva- 
lence of  death  among  his  descendants  with  his  system ;  and  hence  he  main- 
tained, that  even  to  Adam,  death  was  not  a  punishment,  but  a  natural  efie«t 
resulting  fi^om  his  constitution.  In  other  words,  he  waa  mortal  from  the  be- 
ginning; '^e  is  represented  by.  his  contemporaries  as  having  said,  that  Adam 
would  h^ye  died,  whether  he  had  sinned  or.  had  not  sinned,  and  that  he  died 
by  a  necessity  of  nature.  Socinians,  who  have  introduced  almost  every  heresy 
into  their  creeds  have  adopted,  this  opinion  of  Pelagius;  **  All  die  by  Adam,*' 
says  the  founder  of  the  sect,  ^'  because  he  was  mortal ;  and  for  this  reason, 
those  who  are  bom  of  him  must  also  be  mortal.  The  first  man  was  taken 
from  the  earth,  and  was  therefore  earthy.  This  happened  before  the  fall,  and, 
therefore,  before  the  fall  his  body  was,  by  its  own  nature,  liable  to  dissolution. 
Before  he  sinned,  he  had  a  body  corruptible,  vile,  smd  infirm."  Human  impu- 
dence cannot  well  go  farther  than,  in  this  bold  and  undisguised  manner,  to 
contradict  4he  express  declaration  of  Scripture.  When  a  person  Ventures  to 
deny  what  is  self-evident,  we  are  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed ;  whether  to  reply 
to  him,  or  to  treat  him  with  silent  contempt.  Ik  may  be  sufficient,  in  the 
present  case,  to  repeat  the  words  of  God  to  Adam,  without  quoting  other  pas- 
sages in  confirmation  of  their  meaning :  **  In  the  day.  thqu  eatest  thereof,  thou  . 
ahalt  surely  die."  Can  any  thing  be  plainer,  than  that,  if  he  did  not  eat,  he 
ahoold  not  die?  Can  we  suppose,  that  God  threatened  as  a  consequence  of 
transgression,  what  would  take  place  in  the  course  of  natqre  ?  that  Adam  was 
deterred  from  disobedience,  by  the  annunciation  of  an  eVent  which  would  befal 
him,  although  he  performed  his  duty  ?  If  men  will  make  themselves  ridicu- 
lous, by  venting  opinions  stamped  with  folly  and  absurdity,  let  them  beware 
of  exposing  their  Maker  to  contempt. 

Arminians  admit,  that  temporal  death  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  conse- 
quence of  sin ;  when  Adam  fell,  he  was  laid  under  the  necessity  of  dying. 
They  hold,  however,  that  his  body  was  naturally  frail  and  mortal ;  but  that  he 
would  have  continued  to  live,  if  he  had  obeyed  his  Creator.  They  choose  to 
say,  that  we  were  laid  under  the  necessity  of  dying,  to  intimate  that  he  was 
not  made  mortal  by  sin,  having  been  so  from  the  beginning ;  but  that  a(\er  he 
sinned,  death,  which  he  would  have  escaped,  if  he  had  acted  a  dutiful  part, 
was  unavoidable.  Upon  this  hypothesis,  death  cannot  be  strictly  called  a  pen- 
alty, or  new  evil  which  owed  its  existence  to  sin,  for  Adam  was  naturally^  sub- 
ject to  it;  but  it  assumed  the  form  of  a  penalty,  by  being  denounced  as  what 
would  certainly  take  place,  in  case  of.  disobedience.  In  a  word,  thb  is  a  pro- 
per commentary  upon  the  threatening.  *  Thou  art  mortal  by  thy  ortgmal  con- 
stitution. I  will  prolong  thy  life,  if  thou  retain  thy  integrity;  but  if  thou 
transgress,  the  law  of  thy  nature  will  be  permitted  to  operate,  and  thou  shalt 
return  to  the  dust  from  whence  thou  wast  taken.'  It  is  sufficient  to  say,'  that 
for  this  opinion  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  in  Scripture ;  that  it  is 
contrary  to  the. natural  import  of  the  threatening,  which  suggests,  that  the  evil 
denounced  was  a  thing  to  which  npan  was  not  previously  liable ;  and  that  it 
differs  from  the  sentiments  which  have  been  entertained  by  christians  in  gen- 
eral, and  by  the  Jews,  if  we  may  judge  from>the  words  of  one  of  their  ancient 
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books:  "  God  created  man  to  be  immortal,  and  made  him  to  be  an  image  of 
his  own  eternity.  Nevertheless,  through  envy  of  the  devil,  came  death  into 
the  world."* 

Dr.  Taylor  of  Norwich,  (who  is  an  oracle  among  Divines  of  a  certain  des- 
cription,) has  taken  the  liberty  not  only  to  wrest  the  Scriptures,  but  most  man- 
fully to  contradict  himself,  so  that  his  sentime;it8  on  this  subject  are  a  mass 
of  confusion.  He  tells  us,  that ''  the  sentence  of  death,  of  a  general  mortali- 
ty, was  pronounced  upon  mankind,  in  consequence  of  Adam's  first  transgress- 
ion ;•*  that  they  are  **  made  subject  to  death,  by  the  judicial  act  of  God  ;"t  and 
yet  he  maintains  that,  in  Scripture,  *'  nothing  is  said  to  be  imputed,  reckoned, 
or  accounted  to  any  person  for  righteousness  or  condemnation,  but  the  proper 
act  or  deed  of  that  person."  %  He  affirms  and  denies :  tells  us  that  we  are 
adjudged  to  death  for  the  sin  of  Adam,  and  tells -us  again,  that  we  could  not  be 
acyudged  to  it,  but  for  our  persona]  sin.  The  truth  is,  that  he  did  not  believe 
original  sin,  but  was  led  into  this  labyrinth  by  bis  insidious  design  to,  retain 
the  phraseology  of  Scripture^  while  he  explained  away  the  meaning.  That  he 
did  not  consider  death  as  the  penalty  of  sin,  is  evident  from  his  maintaining 
that  it  is  a  great  benefit,  and  is  intended  to  be  such,  as  it  increases  the  vanity 
of  earthly  things,  and  tends  to  excite  sober  reflection,  to  induce  us  to  be  mode- 
rate in  gratifying  the  appetites  of  the  body,  and  to  mortify  pride  and  ambition. 
Thus,  by  his  magic  touch,  the  'curse  is  changed  into  a- blessing;  and  certainly, 
if,  as  Dr.  Taylor  believed,  we  are  not  born  guilty  and  polluted,  it  is  necessa- 
ry to  account  Tor  the  strange  fact,  that  we  are  apparently  treated  as  criminals ; 
and,  since  it  is  not  very  easy  to  do  so  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  to  put  on  a 
bold  face,  and  say,  that,  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  death  is  an  evil, 
for  it  is  designed  solely  for  pur  good.  It  has  been  very  properly  asked,  if  this 
be  the  ease,  how  does  it  Come  to  pass  that  infants  die,  who  can  derive  none  of 
the  alleged  advantages  firom  their  mortality  ?  It  is  rather  a  puzzling  question, 
which  we  shall  leave  the  admirers  of  this  Theologian  to  answer  as  they  best 
can. 

I  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  opinion,  that  death  befits  the  posterity 
of  Adam,  as  a  natural  inheritance^  or  that  their  mortality  is  not  properly  the 
ponishment  of  his  sin,  but  the  consequence  of  his  mortality ;  and  I  shall  not 
repeat  the  observations  formerly  made. 

Temporal  death  is  the  dissolution  df  the  union  which  subsists  between  the 
body  and  the  soul.  When  the  soul  forsakes  the  body,  the  breath  goes  out ; 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  ceases,  with  all  the  vital  functions,  and  it  becomes 
as  inactive  and  insensible,  as  any  piece  of  unorganized  matter.  Putrefaction 
commences,  and  in  process  of  time,  its  firmest  parts,  even  the  bones,  are  re- 
duced to  their  original  elements. 

He  who  appoints  the  end,  provides  the  means  by  which  it  will  be  accom- 
plished. Death  is  not,  in  ordinary  cases,  the  sudden  rupture  of  the  tie  which 
binds  together  the  two  constituent  parts  of  our  nature.  It  is  effected  by  a  va- 
riety of  causes,  which,  in  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  and  wi)h  greater  or  less  vio- 
lence, impair  the  strength,  and  derange  the  contexture  of  the  body,  so  that  it 
ceases  to  be  a  fit  habitation  for  the  soul.  As  these  causes  are  not  accidental, 
bat  operate  under  the  direction  of  Providence,  which  has  fixed  the  manner 
and  time  of  out  deaths  as  well  as  oar  death  itself,  they  must  be  considered  as 
included  in  the  original  sentence.  Nothing,  indeed,  was  mentioned  in  the 
threatening  but  death ;  but  when  God  explained  the  import  of  the  term,  in  his 
address  to  our  first  parents  after  the  fall,  he  denounced  sorrow,  and  toil,  and  a 
long  train  of  outwara  troubles,  to  be  closed  by  their  return  to  the  dust.  The 
afflictions  to  which  adults  are  subject  may  be  viewed  as  the  punishment  of 
their  personal  transgressions,  and  are  thus  represented  in  the  Scriptures ;  but 
•  W]sd.iL33,S4.  t  ^'<:i^^P<«i«I>ociniM<><'OnS^  tlfatd.p..x 
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the  diseasefl  and  sufferings  of  infants  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  ihls  way,  » 
they  are  not  capable  of  actual  sin,  and  they  must  be  the  effect  of  their  connex- 
ion with  Adam.  The  body  is  affected  by  the  elements ;  by  vicissitudes  of 
cold  and  heat ;  by  the  air  which  it  breathes  ;  by  the  rain  and  dew  of  heaven ; 
by  exhalations  from  the  earth  and  the  waters,  which  cause  sickness,  pain,  de- 
bili^,  and  decay.  It  is  injured  and  worn  out  by  the  toil  which  is  necessary 
to  procure  a  subsistence ;  for  the  earth*  cursed  for  our  sake,  spontaneously 
brings  forth  briers  and  thorns,  but  demands  severe  and  patient  labour  as  the 
price  of  its  valuable  fruits.  The  accidents  which  prove  fatal  to  life  could  not 
be  easily  enumerated ;  the  diseases  of  various  names,  which  assail  us  by  day. 
and  by  night,  form  a  long  and  melancholy  list ;  and  the  dreadful  visitations  of 
earthquake,  famine,  and  pestilence,  which  lay  waste  cities  and  provinces,  are 
means  by  which  the  Almighty  avenges  the  violation  a[  his  law.  We  may  add 
to*  these  evils,  the  anxiety,  the  fear,  the  disappointment,  the  regret,  the  forebo- 
ding apprehensions,  which  haunt  the  mind,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  inti- 
mate connexion  between  the  soul  and  body,  ma£e  the  latter  pine  away,  and 
sink  into  an  untimely  grave.  When  death  entered  into  the  world,  these 
evils  accompanied  it.  They  are  not  distinct  penalties,  but  ramifications  of 
the  one  penalty  incurred  by  the  breach  of  the  covenant.  Man  is  dying  from 
the  moment  of  his  birth ;  and  as  many  of  the  human  race  are  cut  off  almost 
as  soon  as  they  see  the  light,  so  it  is  but  a  sickly  life  which  is  allotted  to  those 
whose  time  is  prolonged ;  a  life  always  precarious,  and  which,  being  attended 
with  pain  and  infirmity,  reminds  them  that  it  will  not  last  long,  and  that  they 
are  hastening  to  the  house  appointed  for  all  living. 

That  temporal  death  is  a  penal  evil,  will  be  mranifest  from  an  attentive  con- 
sideration of  its  nature.  The  death  of  a  man  is  not  like  Chat  of  a  vegetable, 
which,  not  having  consciousness,  does  not  enjoy  existence ;  nor  like  that  of 
the  lower  animals,  which,  although  sentient  beings,  having  little  recollection 
of  the  past,  and  no  knowledge  of  the  future,  feel  neither  regret  nor  fear,  and 
suffer  merely  the  pain  which  terminates  their  life.  Death  is  to  us  the  loss  of 
a  possession  which  we  highly  value,  and  eagerly  wish  to  retain,  and  the  sur- 
render of  which  is  oflen  attended  with  acute  mental  distress.  .Let  us  think  of 
the  situation  of  our  first  parent,  and  endeavour  to  enter  into  his  ideas  and  fee- 
lings, and  we  shall  perceive  how  dreadful  an  evil  it  is.  He  had  received  from* 
the  hand  of  his  Creator,  along  with  existence,  so  many  blessings  that  nothing 
was  wanting  to  his  happiness ;  and  looking  forward,  he  was  gladdened  by  the 
prospect  of  endless  ages  of  felicity,  when  suddenly .  his  hopes  vanished,  and 
there  opened  to  his  view  a  short  and  troubled  course,  which  would  terminate 
in  the  abode  of  darkness  and  corruption.  He  must  have  trembled  while  the 
sentence  was  sounding  in  his  ears,  and  for  a  time  have  been  overwhelmed  with 
despair.  To  his  posterity,  life  does  not  present  the  same  attractions ;  but, 
fallen  as  is  the  value  of  the  gift,  it  is  still  highly  prized.  **  All  that  a  man 
hath  will  he  give  for  his  life."  To  preserve  it,  is  our  constant  care  ;  we  sub- 
mit to  incessant  labour,  in  order  to  procure  the  means  of  supporting  it ;  we 
summon  others  to  assist  us  in  repairing  the  injuries  which  it  has  sustained, 
and  guarding  it  against  danger ;  the  very  thought  of  dissolution  alarms  us,  and 
is  admitted  into  the  mind  with  reluctance,  and  sometimes  we  turn  pale,  and  shud- 
der at  its  name.  We  recoil  from  suffering ;  but  what  would  not  a  man  undergo, 
rather  than  part  with  his  life?  We  confess,  then,  that  deaOi  is  an  evil ;  our  feelings 
bear  testimony  to  the  truth,  that  it  is  a  punishment  of  an  awful  kind.  To  be  ar- 
rested in  the  midst  of  our  career ;  to  be  separated  for  ever  from  those  whom 
we  love ;  to  close  our  eyes  for  the  last  time  upon  the  light  of  the  suo ;  to 
give  up  our  joys  and  hopes  with  our  parting  sigh ;  this  is  the  doom  of  man 
that  is  born  of  a  woman ;  this  is  the  sad  inheritance  which  our  great  progeni- 
tor has  bequeathed  (€  us.    Every  circumstance  bespeaks  the  wrath  of  God 
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agftinst  the  work  of  his  hands.     He  destroys  it  as  if  it  were  loathsome  in  his 
sight     This  is  not  the  chastisement  of  a  Father,  but  the  vengeance  of  a  Judge. 

In  this  light  we  cannot  but  view  temporal  death,  when  considered  simply  as 
the  extinction  of  the  present  life.  But  if  we  take  into  the  account  its  conse- 
quences ;  if  we  reflect  diat  the  soul  is  not  extinguished  when  the  body  dies, 
and  after  its  separaUon  is  disposed  of  in  some. other  state  of  being;  and  that 
he  who  goes  out  of  this  world  under  the  curse,  can  have  no  reasonable  expec- 
tation that  his  condition  will  be  improved  in  the  next ;  temporal  death  will  be 
found  a  much  more  formidable  evil  than  it  appears  to  our  senses.  When  a 
criminal  has  endured  a  capital  punishment^  he  is  beyond  the  operation  of  hu- 
man laws,  but  the  authority  of  the  Divine  law  is  commensurate  with  our  being; 
and  if  the  death  of  the  body  has  not  atoned  for  transgression,  omniscient  and 
omnipresent  justice  will  still  proceed  against  its  victims. 

**  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt, surely  die.*'  The  Hebrew  ex- 
pression is,  **  In  dying  thou  shalt  die."  There  is  no  peculiar  emphasis  in  it, 
as  some  have  imagined,  but  it  is  a  common  idiom  of  the  language,  which  con- 
veys nothing  more  than  the  English  phrase,  **  thou  shait  die."  It  seems  to 
denounce  the  immediate,  execution  of  the  threatening ;  but,  as  Adam  was  per- 
mitted to  live  after  the  fall,  it  is  probable  that,  >  although  this  would  be  the 
meaning  in  our  language,  it  denoted  in  Hebrew  merely  the  certainty  of  the  . 
event  We  may  say,  that  in  that  day  h.%  became  dead  in  law,  as  a  criminal  is 
after  sentence  has  been  pronounced  upon  him ;  that  he  then  became  mortal, 
his  constitution  being  changed,  and  the  seed  sown  in  it  which  would  ripen 
into  death.  It  is  -frequently  added,  that  he  died  spiritually  ;  and  whether  this 
is  ihe  proper  import  of  the  word  or  not,  it  is  a  truth  which  I  shall  proceed  to 
illustrate. 

Spiritual  death  consists  in  the  loss  of  the  faroor  and  image  of  God,  or  is  the 
moral  change  by  which  Adam  was  deprived  of  the  holy  principles- with  which 
he  was  endowed,  and  became  incapable  of  loving  and  serving  his  Creator. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  death  was  the  eflfect  of  the  fall,  and  it  may 
therefore  be  included  in  the  threatening. 

Pelagius  aiid  his  followers  were  of  a  difl^erent  opinion.  As  he  denied  that 
the  sin  of  Adam  aflected  any  but  himself,  so  he  seems  to  have  thought  that  the 
injury  which  he  sustained  by  it  was  slight,  and  that  he  retained  his  original 
power  of  doing  good  if  he  chose  to  exert  it.  Arminians  may  not  spoak  in  the 
same  unqualified  terms,  but  they  do  not  admit  that  the  effect  of  the  fall  was  a 
total  loss  of  what  we  call  original  righteousness.  Even  in  his, primitive  state, 
man  was  not  adorned,  according  to  them,  with  the  image  of  God,  in  the  sense 
at  least  in  which  we  understand  it;  for  it  chiefly  consisted  in  bis  dominion 
over  the  other  creatures,  although  it  is  granted  that,  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
possessed  of  a  considerable  share  of  knowledge,  and  there  was  no  disorder 
among  his  faculties.  But,  although  his  state  was  rendered  worse,  his  nature 
was  not  thoroughly  vitiated.  He  fell  from  a  state  of  innocence  and  integrity, 
and  his  appetite  was  now  more  inclined  to  evil  than  before ;  but  he  did  not 
fall  into  a  state  of  moral  impotence,  or  lose  entirely  his>power  to  do  good.  It 
is  inconceivable  that  one  sinful  act  should  have  had  -the  effect  to  cause  a  com- 
plete change  of  his  dispositions.  If  yon  object,  that  spiritual  death  was  com- 
prehended in  the  punishment  of  Adam,  they  will  grant  that  this  is  sometimes 
the  meaning  of  death  in  the  Scriptures ;  hut  they  deny  that  it  is  to  be  so  un- 
derstood in  the  original  threatening,  which  inferred  nothing  but  a  return  to  the 
dust.  But,  granting  spiritual  death  to  be  included,  they  maintain  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  considered  as  implying  the  total  loss  of  spiritual  power.  The  meta- 
phor ought  not  to  be  pressed  too  far;  it  is  enough  that  there  is  some  analogy 
between  the  state  of  the  soul,  and  the  state  of  the  body  after  it  has  ceased  to 
live ;  and  if  men  do  not  perform  good  works,  they  may  be  said  to  be  dead, 
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without  wmy  laqotrj  whether  they  pomttn  a  poirer  t^  perform  ihem  or  meH 
Dr.  Taylor  saya  in  hia  observations  or  the  first  tiiree  chapters  of  Genesia, 
**  The  threateniof  to  nam  in  ease  of  transgression  was,  that  he  should  surely 
die.  Death  was  to  be  the  conseqaence  of  his  disobedience.  DeMh  is  die 
losing  of  life.  Death  is  opposed  to  Ufe,  and  mnst  be  understood  according  to 
the  nature  of  that  life  to  which  it  is  opposed.  Now,  the  death  here  threaten- 
ed cui,  with  any  certainty,  be  opposed  only  to  the  life  God  gave  Adam  when 
he  created  him.  Any  thing  besides  this  must  be  pure  conjecture  without  solid 
foundaiioa."* 

But,  peremptory  as  the  conclusion  is,  it  ia  neither  sdf-«vident,  nor  can  it  be 
easily  proved.  If  the  death  Uireatened  was  opposed  to  the  life  which  Adam 
enjoyed,  it  must  signify,  not  only  the  simple  termination  of  his  temporal  exiist- 
ence,  but  the  forfeiture  of  all  the  privileges  attending  it,  among  which  the 
favour  and  image  of  God  will  be  admitted  to  hold  the  principal  place.  AlUH>ugh 
it  was  only  one  sin  which  was  committed^  yet  it  dissolved  the  moral  union 
between  man  and  his  Maker ;  and  we .  cannot  conceive  him  to  have  retained 
the  moral  excellence  of  his  nature  after  this  separation^  any  more  than  a  branch 
retains  life  after  it  has  been  cut  off  from  the  tree,  or  a  limb  from  the  body. 
The  history,  concise  as  it  is,  gives .  indication  of  an  unhappy  change.  Onr 
first  parents  trembled  at  the  voice. of  God,  endeavoured  to  conceal  themselves 
from  him,  and  came  into  his  presence  with  reluctance;  thus  betra3ring  con- 
sciousness of  guilt  and  alienation  of  heart.  Perhaps  there  is  force  in  the  re^ 
mark  which  has  been  made  upon  the  difference  of  the  laqguage  respecting 
Adam  himself  and  his  son.  Adam  was  created  in  ^e  image  of  God,  but  he 
begat  a  son  in  his  own  image.  His  own  soul  was  pure  at  first,4ike  Him  who 
made  it ;  but  the  soul  of  Seth  was  tainted  with  the  impurity  of  his  fallen  pa- 
rent A  state  of  stn<  is  frequently  repi^ented  under  the  image  of  death: 
*•  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead."t  **  Thou  liasi  a  name  that  thod  livest,  and 
art  dead.**t  *'  She  who  liveth  in  pleasure,  is  dead  while  she  1iveth."$  It  is 
still  more  to  onr  purpose,  that  the  natural  state  of  all  mankind -is  expressed 
by  the  same  metaphor,  the  state,  I  mean,  in  which  they  are  prior  to  conver- 
sion :  '*  You  hath  he  quickened,  which  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.^'l 
This  is  the  state,  not  only  of  the  Gentiles,  but  of  the  Jews,  as  the  context 
shews ;  and  as  no  reason  can  be  given  for  its  universality  but  ordinal  sin,  and 
as  this  was  the  effeet  of  man's  apostasy  from  Grod,  it  may  be  justly  considen- 
ed  as  included  in.  the  threatening  of  death ;  a  term  which  is  used  in  the  sacred 
writings  with  great  latitude  of  meaning. 

The  soul  of  Adam,  which  was  the  subject  of  this  death,  retained  its  natmal 
powers.  He  did  not  lose  all  knowledge,  nor  become  incapable  of  volition,  nor 
did  the  operations  of  conscience  entirely  cease.  He  was  still  an  intelligent, 
and,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  moral  agent ;  but  his  internal  frame  was  deranged, 
and  he  could  neither  think  nor  will,  neither  love  nor  hate,  in  conformity  to  the 
law  of  righteousness.  When  the  body  dies,  it  becomes  as  inactive  and  un- 
feeling as  a  piece  of  unorganized  matter.  The  effect  is  not  the  same  in  the 
case  of  spiritual  death,  because  vitality  is  essential  to  the  soul,  but  its  operations 
are  all  unholy ;  and  consequently,  it  no  more  fulfils  the  purpose  of  its  being 
than  the  dead  body,  which  retains  the  organs  of  sense,  but' perceives  nothing, 
and  the  instruments  of  motion,  but  is  still  as  a  stone.  Such  was  the  effect  oif 
sin  upon  Adam  and  his  descendants.  It  could  not  dissolve  our  relation  to  God 
as  onr  Creator,  nor  exempt  us  from  his  authority ;  but  it  forfeited  his  favour, 
and  suspended  the  intercourse,  by  which  only  the  mofal  excellence  with  which 
he  had  adorned  the  soul  could  be  preserved.  The  Divine  Spirit,  the  Author 
of  holiness  under  all  dif3pensations,  the>Soul,  if  I  may  speak  so,  of  the  soul 

*  dcrip.  Doctrine  of  Onginai  ^n,  p.  L  f  Matt  viii.  22.  4  Ber.  iiL  1. 
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withdrew,  and  leA  gniltj  man  not  merely  in  puris  naiuralibus^  as  the  School- 
men say,  inU  in  the  defoaaement  and  wretchedness  which  he  had  entailed  upon 
himself  by  his  voluntary  ^^  The  soul  was  the  habitation  of  the  Spirit ;  but 
he  abandoned  it  in  just  displeasure  at  the  probation  which  it  had  undergone. 

*'  That  he  hath  withdrawn  himself,  and  lefl  this  his  temple  desolate,"  says 
Mr  Howe,  «*  we  have  many  plain  and  sad  proofs  before  us.  The  stately  ruins 
are  visible  to  every  eye,  that  bear  in  their  front,  yet  extant,  this  doleful  inscrip- 
tion, Here  God  once  dwelt.  Enough  appears  of  the  admirable  frame  and  struc- 
ture of  the  soul  of  man,,  to  shew  the  Divine  presence  did  once  reside  in  it ; 
more  than  enough  of  vicioas^eformity  to  proclaim,  he  is  now  retired  and  gone. 
The  lamps  are  extinct;  the  altar  overturned.  The  light  and  love  are  now  van- 
ished, which  did  the  one  shine  with  so  heavenly  brightness,  and  the  other  bum 
with  so  pious  fervour.  The  golden  candlestick  is  displaced,  and  thrown  away 
as  a  useless  thing,  lo  make  room  (or  the  throne  of  the  Prince  of  darkness. 
The  sacred  incense,  which  sent  rolling  up  in  clouds  its  rich  perfumes,  is  ex- 
changed for  a  poisonous  hellbh  vapour,  and  here  is,  instead  of  a  sweet  sarour, 
a  stench.  The  comely  order  of  this  house  is  tomed  all  into  confusion  ;  **  the 
beauties  of  holiness"  into  noisome  impurities.— The  noble  powers  which  were 
designed  and  dedicated  to  divine  contemplation  and  delight,  are  alienated  to  the 
service  of  the  most  despicable  idols,  and  employed  unto  vilest  intuitions  and 
embraces ;  to  behold  and  admire  \ym^  vanities,  to  indulge  and  cherish  hist  and 
wickedness.  What  have  sot  the  enemies  done  wickedly  in  the  sanctuary? 
How  have  they  broken  down  the  carved  works  thereof,  and  that  too  with  axes 
and  hammers !— Lopk  upon  the  fragments  of  that  carious  sculpture  which  once 
adorned  the  palace  of  the  great  King;  the  relies  of  common  notions,  the  lively 
prints  of  some  unde&ced  truths,  the  fair  ideas  of  things,  the  yet  legible  pre- 
cepts thai  relate  to  practice.  Behold!  with  what  accuracy  the  broken  pieces 
show  these  to  have  been  engraven  by  the  finger  of  God,  and  how  they  now  lie 
torn  and  scallered,  one  in  tlus  dark  corner,  another  m  that,  buried  in  heaps  of 
dirt  and  rubbish.  There  is  not  now  a  system  or  entire  table  of  coherent  truths 
to  be  found,  ojp  a  frame  of  holiness,  but  some  shivered  parcels. — You  come, 
aaiidst  all  this  coefiision,  as  into  the  inined  palace  of  some  great  prince,  in 
which  you  see,  here  the  fragments  of  a  noble  pillar,  ^ere  the  shattered  piecee 
of  some  curious  imagery,  and  all  lying  neglected  and  useless.  He  that  invites 
joa  to  take  a  view  of  the  soul  of  man,  gives  you  but  such'  another  prospect, 
and  doth  but  say  to  yoa.  Behold  ^e  desolation,  all  things  rude  and  waste.  Sa 
that,  should  there  be  any  pretence  to  the  Divine  presence,  it  might  be  said.  If 
God  be  here,  why  is  it  thus?  The  faded  glory,  the  darkness^  the  disorder, 
the  impurity,  the  decayed  state,  in  all'respects,  of  this  temple,  too  plainly  shew 
the  great  Inhabitant  is  gone."* 

In  the  last  place.  Eternal  death  was  incloded  in  the  penalty  of  the  first  cov- 
enant. This  is  denied,  and  it  is  maintained  that  nothing  was  threatened  but 
the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body,  which  would  be  the  result  of  a  train 
of  previous  miseries.  This  is  evident,  it  is  said,  from  the  explanation  of  the 
sentence  which  God  gave  after  the  transgression  of  Adam,  assigning  it  as  his 
punishment  that  he  should  return  to  the  dust,  and  making  no  mention  of  spir- 
itual death,  and  the  torments  of  hell,  but  solely  <^  toil,  and  sorrow,  and  pain. 
li  is  certain,  however,  that  the  term,  death,  is  often  used  in  a  figurative  sense, 
to  express  the  moral  state  of  the  soul,  as  we  have  already  proved  by  several 
passages :  and  it  is  not  less  certain,  that  it  signifies  also  the  miserable  state  of 
the  whole  man  in  the  world  tn  come.  This  is  acknowledged  by  those  who 
will  not  admit' that  it  bears  this  meaning  in  the  present  case ;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
impossible  for  any  person  who  has  perused  the  Scriptures  with  attention,  to  be 
of  a  dififerent  opinion.  When^our  Lord  says,  **  He  that  believeth  in  me  shall 
•  Hflwe's  LhiDf  Timple,  Part  iL  chsp.  iv. 
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never  die ;"  **  This  is  the  bread  which  coraeth  down  from  heaven,  that  a  maB 
may  eat  thereof,  and  not  die  ;*'*  he  evidendy  refers  not  to  temporal,  bat  to 
eternal  death.  In  the  same  sense,  dying  and  death  most  be  understood  ic 
many  other  passages.  The  words  of  Paul  are  worthy  of  particular  atteotton : 
**  The  wages  of  sin  is  death ;  but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord."t  It  is  so  manifest  that  here,  death  signifies  something  more 
than  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body,  that  we  shall  scarcely  meet 
with  contradiction.  The  death  is  commensurate  with  the  life ;  the  gif\  of  God 
is  opposed  to  the  loss  which  we  haVe  sustained  by  disobedience.  Let  it  be 
observed,  that  death  is  the  wages  of  sin,  the  lecompence  which  it  merits. 
Eternal  death,  therefore,  must  have  been  included  in  the  punishment  of  Adam, 
for  God  would  surely  award  to  him  what  was  his  due.  As  he  would  not  pun- 
ish him  more,  so  he  would  not  punish  him  less,  than  his  iniquity  deserved, 
because  he  is  strictly  just.  It  is  therefore  absurd  to  suppose,  that  only  tem- 
poral death  was  threatened ;  it  is  to  suppose  that  the  first  sin  was  too  slight  to 
be  treated  with  greater  severity :  and  if  so,  it  will  follow  that  for  no  other  sin 
the  offender  can  be  adjudged  to  final  perdition.  Eternal  death  is  called  the 
second  death,  to  intimate,  I  presume,  that  it  is  connected  with  the  first,  and  that 
the  one  succeeds  the  other,  in  execution  of  the  same  sentence.  An  argument 
may  be  drawn  from  the  contrast  which  is  stated  between  Adam  and  Christ,  in 
the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Romans.  The  condemnation  which  has  come  upon  us 
by  the  former,  is  opposed  to  the  justification  which  we  obtain  by  the  latter. 
But  justification  is  a  deliverance  from  eternal  death,  and  implies  not  only  the 
remission  of  sin,  but  a  title  to  heavenly  blessedness ;  whence  it  is  called  the 
**  justification  of  life.'*^  The  death  threatened  in  the  law,  and  $he  life  promised 
in  the  gospel,  are  contraries,  but  from  the  one  we  may  form  a  judgment  of  the 
other.  If  the  life  which  we  derive  from  the  Second  Adam  is  eternal,  such 
must  be  the  death  entailed  upon  us  by  the  first 

Eternal  death  is  not  the  annihilation  of  man,  but  supposes  him  to  be  in  a 
state  of  sensibility,  because  it  is  a  positive  punishment.  It  is,  if  I  may  speak 
so,  a  living  death.  *'  These  shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake  which  bumeth 
with  fire  and  brimstone,  which  is  the  second  ileath.'*$  It  is  indeed  called  ever- 
lasting destruetion,  but  it  is  the  destruction  of  happiness,  not  of  the  persons 
who  are  capable  of  enjoying  it.  It  will  be  inflicted  upon  the  whole  man ;  and 
hence  our  Lord  admonishes-  us  to  fear  him  **  who  is  able  to  destroy  both  sonl 
and  body  in  hell."||  The  soul  will  be  punished  by  means  of  the  body,  and 
will  also  undergo  sufferings  peculiar  .to  itself.  Separated  from  the  Source  of 
good,  it  will  be  tossed  with  incessant  restlessness,  and  feel  the  torment  of  de- 
sires which  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy.  It  will  be  agonized  by  a  sense  of  the 
Divine  displeasure,  by  the  upbraidings  of  conscience,  and  by  the  terrors  of  des- 

1>air.  From  this  state  of  dereliction  and  absolute  wretchedness  there  is  no  re- 
ief,  no  prospect  of  escape.  Hope,  which  comes  to  all  in  this  life,  never  comes 
to  those  who  have  failed  in  the  trial.  No  new  opportunity  will  be  given  to 
correct  the  fatal  error.  Such,  according  to  the  covenant,  was  the  doom  of  the 
first  transgressor ;  and  not  of  himself  alone,  but  of  his  posterity  who  were  con- 
nected with  him  as  their  federal,  as  well  as  their  natural  head.  And  our  ruin 
would  have  been  complete  and  irreparable,  if  God  had  not,  in  his  infinite 
mercy,  made  a  new  covenant  with  us,  in  another  Man  who  is  the  Lord  from 
heaven,  that  as  in  Adam  all  died,  so  in  Christ  might  all  be  made  alive. 

The 'final  loss  of  a  being  destined  to  live  for  ever,  and  capable  of  perpetual 
improvement  and  felicity,  is  an  awful  thought  It  is  totally  different  from  the 
wreck  of  a  globe,  for,  when  matter  is  deranged  and  scattered,  there  is  no  suf- 
fering ;  every  dreadful  idea  is  associated  with  it.  It  is  more  awful  to  think  of 
the  ruin  of  a  whole  order  of  beings,  and  still  more  so,  to  reflect  that  it  is  the 
•  Jdw  zi.  26.  vL  60.      fBookviSd.      4B0111.V.I8.      ^Bev.zzi.8.      |Mattx.S8 
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efiect  of  one  sin,  of  the  fault  of  one  individual,  in  whose  fall  millions  are  in- 
Tolved.  He  who  can  contemplaie  this  catastrophe  without  solemn  impres- 
sions, is  destitute  of  moral  sensibility ;  and  he  who  does  not  feel  himself  over- 
powered and  embarrassed,  has  a  mind  peculiarly  constituted.  If  he  sees  no 
difficulty,  or  imagines  that  he  can  solve  every  difficulty,  he  b  blind  and  self- 
conceited.  No  part  of  the  Divine  dispensatiops  is  more  mysterious,  and  calls 
more  loudly  for  humble  submission  of  mind.  In  comparison  of  it,  some  other 
points  at  which  reason  startles  are  plain*  After  having  used  every  endeavour 
to  satisfy  ourselves,  we  shall  find  it  wise  and  necessary  to  repress  our  inqui- 
ries and  doubts  by  such  questions  as  these,  ''  Nay,  but,  O  man,  who  art  thou 
that  repliest  against  God  ?  Shall  the  thing  formed  say  to  him  that  formed  it. 
Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  ?"  **Is  there  unrighteousness  with  God?  God 
forbid.''* 

I  proceed  to  consider  the  promise  of  the  covenant*  which  is  not  explicitly 
mentioned,  but  may  be  deduced  from  the  threatening,  upon  the  principle  that, 
although  we  cannot  appeal  to  justice  for  a  reward,  because  no  creature  can 
merit  any  thing  from  the  Creator,  we  may  infer  from  the  Divine  benevolence, 
that  obedience  would  have  procured  the  good  opposed  to  the  evil  which  has 
been  incurred  by  disobedience.  But  Socinians  tell  us,  that  God  promised 
nothing  to  man,  neither  temporal  nor  eternal  life,  and  that  all  promises  relat- 
ing to  spiritual  and  heavenly  blessings,  are  peculiar  to  the  oew  covenant. 
Arminians,  as  their  sentiments  are  'stated  by  Limborch,t  believe,  that  man 
would  not  have  died,  if  he  had  not  sinned ;  and  further,  that  it  is  credible,  that 
when  hi»  obedience  was  sufficiently  ascertained,  God  would  have  translated 
him  to  heaven ;  but  that  no  promise  of  this  kind  was  made,  and  the  benefit 
would  have  been  bestowed  out  of  mere  favour.  It  is  strange  to  think  how  per- 
versely these  men  act,  and  how  they  turn  all  things  upside  down.  While  they 
labour  to  prove  that,  under  the  new  covenant,  eternal  life  is  to  a  certain  extent 
obtained  by  works,  they  are  as  anxious  to  persuade  us  that,  under  the  old  cov- 
enant, it  was  owing  solely  to  grace.  They  know  neither  what  they  say,  nor 
whereof  they  affirm,  and  are  blind  leaders  of  the  blind. 

It  is  granted,  then,  by  some  of  our  opponents,  that  if  Adam  had  not  sinned, 
he  could  not  have  died ;  obedience  would  have  ensured  the  perpetual  enjoy- 
ment of  life.  We  do  not  say  that  he  would  have  strictly  deserved  this  recom- 
pence ;  but  as  his  Maker  gave  him  reason  to  hope  for  it,  by  denouncing  death 
only  ^  the  punishment  of  disobedience,  it  would  have  been  due  to  him  accor- 
ding to  the  terms  of  the  convention.  All  his  descendants  would  have  been 
immortal  as  himself;  and  as  paradise  could  not  have  contained  them,  nor  the 
world  itself,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  have  been  removed  to  another  state 
*  in  their  order,  where  they  would  have  led  a  life  more  refined,  and  more  like 
thai  of  the  angels* 

It  is  certain  that  he  would  have  retained  the  image  of  God,  in  which,  as  we 
formerly  proved,  he  was  created.  There  was  a  possibility  of  losing  it  during 
the  course  of  his  trial ;  but  when  that  was  finished,  there  would  have  been  no 
farther  risk.  His  holy  dispositions  would  have  not  only  been  strengthened  by 
the  trial,  and  have  grown  into  habits,  but  they  would  have  been  confirmed  by 
the  power  of  God,  as  the  angels  are,  who  were  once  in  a  state  of  probation, 
and  fallible  as  experience  proved,  but  are  now  established  in  purity  and  bless- 
edness. Some  men  object  to  the  idea  of  Divine  influence  certainly  determin- 
ing the  will,  as  inconsistent  with  its  freedom ;  but  their  notions  are  absurd, 
because  it  follows  from  their  principles,  that  no  creature  can  'Cver  arrive  at  an 
immutable  state,  and  that  the  saints  and  angels  may  change,  and  experience  % 
reverse  in  their  circumstances,  unless  they  are  converted  into  machines.  The 
same  power  which  has  rendered  th6ir  holiness  permanent,  would  have  secured 
*  Rom.  is.  20,  and  14.  f  Theok  Chnst  lib.  ilL  cap.  S. 
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Adam  and  his  posterity  from  liableness  to  sin.  The  life  of  purity  and  peace 
and  communion  with  his  Creator,  which  he  enjoyed  before  his  trial,  would 
have  been  continued  to  him  for  ever.  There  would  have  been  no  darkness  in 
his  understanding,  no  disorder  in  his  affections,  no  sorrow,  no  fear,  no  regret 
for  the  past,  no  anxiety  about  the  future.  The  soul  would  have  enjoyed  per- 
petual sunshine,  the  body  would  have  never  suffered  infirmity  and  decay,  and 
nature  around  him  would  have  bloomed  with  unfading  beauty.  He  would 
have  eaten  .the  fruit  of  the  iree  of  life,  and  been  immortal.  In  a  word,  the 
great  promise  of  the  first  covenant  was  eternal  life,  as  it  is  of  the  second. 
This  is  evident  from  those  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  the  terms  of  the 
first  covenant  are  repeated.  ''  The  man  that  doeth  those  things  shall  live  by 
them."  *'  What  good  thing  shall  I  do  that  I  may  have  eternal  life!  If  thou 
wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the  commandments.*'  *  This  is  not  a  new  promise, 
for  God  has  never  entered  into  any  new  stipulation  to  reward  man,  on  the 
ground  of  his  obedience ;  it  is  the  promise  which  was  made  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  shews  as  what  Adam  was  taught  to  expect,  if  he  should  obey  the 
law  of  his  Maker. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  seals  of  the  covenant  A  seal  has  been  defined 
to  be  the  visible  sign  of  invisible  grace,  and  may  be  more  generally  des- 
cribed as  an  institution  of  which  it  is  Uie  design,  to  signify  the  blessings 
promised  in  the  covenant,  and  to  five  an  assurance  of  them  to  those  by 
whom  its  terms  have  been  fulfilled.  Seals  are  posterior,  in  the  order  of 
nature,  to  the  making  of  the  covenant ;  and  although,  from  the  first,  they  may 
serve  as  motives  and  encouragements,  the  use  of  them  is  conceded  to  none  but 
those  who  have  obtained  an  actual  claim  to  the  promise.  Some  have  main- 
tained that  diere  were  four  seals  or  sacraments  of  the  covenant  of  works,  para- 
dise, the  Sabbath,  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  the  tree  of  life ;  but  the  com- 
mon opinion  is,  that  only  the  two  latter  sustained  this  character.  I  hope  to 
convince  you,  that  neither  of  these  statements  is  correct 

Paradise  has  been  pronounced  to  be  a  seal  of  the  covenant  It  was  a  gar- 
den of  delights,  adorned  by  the  hand  of  God,  and  was  a  fit  emblem  of  a  still 
more  glorious  habitation,  where  Adam  should  contemplate  the  unveiled  glory 
of  his  Creator,  and  be  made  supremely  happy  in  the  immediate  fruition  of  his 
love.  It  is  acknowledged  that  heaven  is  called  paradise  more  than  once  in  the 
New  Testament ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  earthly  paradise  was  origin- 
ally a  type  of  it  It  is  more  reasonable  to  think,  diat  the  one  has  been  made 
the  image  of  the  other  since  the  fall,  to  intimate  that,  by  redemption,  we  are 
put  in  possession  of  all  the  felieity  which  man  enjoyed  in  his  primitive  state. 
**  A  greater  Man  has  restored  us,  and  regained  the  blissful  seat,*'  from  which 
we  were  expelled.  It  is,  I  think,  a  conclusive  argument  against  paradise 
being  a  seal,  that  Adam  was  placed  in  it  immediately  after  hie  creation,  and 
dwelt  in  it  during  the  time  of  his  trial.  But  this  is  contrary  to  the  nature  and 
design  of  a  seal,  which  is  not  administered  till  the  terms  of  the  covenant  be 
fulfilled.  No  man  will  say  that  a  person  may  be  baptised  and  admitted  to  the 
Holy  Supper  before  he  has  believed  ;  it  is  acknowledged  that  faith  must  pre- 
cede. It  is  equally  preposterous  to  suppose  that,  if  paradise  was  an  emblem 
and  a  pledge  of  the  abode  of  man  in  ajhigher  world,  he  was  allowed  to  enter  it, 
while  it  was  yet  uncertain  whether  he  would  perform  the  obedience,  on  which 
his  title  to  the  promise  was  suspended. 

The  Sabbath  has  been  represented  as  another  seal  of  the  covenant  To 
Adam,  it  has  been  said,  it  was  a  symbol  that  when  he  had  finished  his  labour 
upon  earth,  he  should  be  translated  into  a  place  far  more  lovely  than  paradise, 
and  should  enjoy  a  rest  much  more  delightful.  When  at  certain  seasons  he 
suspended  his  daily  employments,  and  gave  himself  wholly  to  the  service  of 
•  Rom.z.6.    Matt.  xix.  16, 17, 
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his  Maker,  was  not  this  an  earnest  and  a  prelibation  -of  the  time  when,  freed 
from  all  care  of  this  animal  life,  he  should  hold  immediate  communion  with 
God,  mingling  with  the  choirs  of  angels,  and  engaging  in  their  exercises  T 
The  same  objection  may  be  urged  against  this  seal  as  against  the  former,  that  the 
use  of  it  was  permitted  to  Adam,  and  enjoined  upon  him,  before  his  trial  com- 
menced. The  first  Sabbath  immediately  followed  the  day  of  his  creation.  It 
is  a  conjecture  destitute  of  all  probability  that  he  fell  on  that  day.  The  nar- 
rative of  Moses  contradicts  it,  according  to  which  the  Sabbath  was  past  before 
the  covenant  was  made ;  and  a  review  of  the  events  of  the  sixth  day  will  con- 
vince us,  that  there  was  neitlier  time  nor  opportunity  for  the  temptation.  Adam 
thus  spent  one  Sabbath,  and  for  ought  we  know,  many  Sabbaths  in  paradise. 
He  repeatedly  enjoyed  this  sacred  rest  during  his  probation,  which  could  not, 
for  the  reason  alleged,  be  a  seal  of  the  covenant.  Can  we  suppose,  that  God 
would  confirm  a  promise  to  him  to  which  he  had  not  yet  established  his  claim, 
and  all  interest  in  which  he  aAerwards  forfeited  ? 

By  Divines  in  this  country,  these  two  seals  are  generally  discarded.  But 
many  of  them  assign  this  place  to  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
if  possible,  I-thtnk,  with  still  greater  impropriety.  We  need  not  spend  time 
in  inquiring  into  the  reason  of  its  name.  It  may  have  been  so  called,  because 
God  would  by  its  means  put  Hian  to  the  proof,  whether  he  would  retain  the 
moral  goodness  with  which  he  had  endowed  him,  or  would  become  evil  by  the 
abuse  of  his  liberty.  Thus,  he  is  said  to  have  tried  He^ekiah,  that  he  might 
know  what  was  in  his  heart.*  It  may  have  been  so  called,  because,  by  ab- 
staining from  its  fruit,  Adam  would  come  to  Uie  possession  of  the  highest 
good,  but,  by  eating  it,  would  involve  himself  in  the  greatest  evil.  It  is  only  in 
this  last  view  that  it  can  be  considered  as  a  seal,  being  thus  significant  of  the  con- 
sequences of  obedience  and  disobedience ;  btit  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that, 
contrary  to  the  design  of  other  seals,  it  confirmed  the  threatening  as  Inuch  as  the 
•  promise.  Except  in  this  case,  seals  are  always  understood  to  be  appended  to  the 
bromise ;  and  the  common  relation  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  to  both  the  prom- 
ise and  the  threatening,  may  justly  make  us  doubt  whether  it  was  really  such. 
To  assign  this  use  to  it  is  to  confound  two  things,  which,  in  all  other  covenants, 
are  pertectly  distinct,  the  condition  and  the  seal.  Here  the  same  thing  serves 
both  purposes.  That  which  tried  man^s  obedience  is  made  the  seal  of  the  re- 
ward of  his  obedience.  But,  while  the  trial  was  going  on,  it  could  seal  noth- 
ing to  him,  becauee  it  was  uncertain  what  would  b^  the  issue ;  and  if  the  trial 
hi^  ended  happily,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  tree  of  knowledge  would  have 
been  of  any  further  service.  It  is  much  more  simple  and  rational  to  consider 
it  merely  as  the  subject  of  the  condition  of  the  covenant,  and  not  to  invest  it 
with  two  contradictory  characters ;  and  besides,  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
the  only  ground  for  supposing  it  to  be  a  seal,  is  a  particular  interpretation  of 
its  name,  which  is  matter  of  conjecture,  and  for  which  another  may  be  substi- 
tuted with  equal  probability. 

Lastly,  The  tree  of  life  has  been  considered  as  a  seal  of  the  covenant,  and 
in  this  opinion  I  concur.  I  believe  it  was  a  seal,  and  the  only  one  which  Go^ 
was  pleased  to  appoint.  I  reason  in  the  first  place  from  its  name.  It  was  call- 
ed the  tree  of  life,  to  signify,  I  apprehend,  that  it  was  a  symbol  of  the  life 
promised  to  obedience.  This  interpretation  is  justified  by  the  figurative  use 
of  the  name,  in  reference  to  the  happiness  of  the  world  to  come.  **  To  him 
that  overcometh  will  I  five  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  m  the  midst  of 
the  paradise  of  God.^t  We  know  that  this  paradise  is  heaven,  in  which 
there  is  literally  no  tree  of  this  or  any  other  description ;  and  therefore^  ^^>  m^ 
denotes  eternal  life  in  this  application,  we  are  authorised  to  concludcy^Jlat  it 
a  symbolical  representetion  of  it  in  the  earthly  paradise.  The  idea  thai 
•  %  Chraa.  xxxiL  fl.  f  Bbv.  ii.  7. 
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it  is  calkd  die  tree  of  life,  becanee  it  poseeseed  a  yirtoe  to  render  the  body  im- 
mortal, is  absurd,  and  much  resembles  a  Jewish  or  Mahometan  fable.  Can 
any  one  tell  what  he  means,  by  ascribing  such  virtue  to  it  f  Has  iie  studied 
in  the  school  of  the  alchemists,  who  amused  themse)yes  and  the  world  so  long, 
with  the  hope  of  discovering  the  elixir  of  life  ?  Is  it  conceivable  that  ioi- 
mortality  could  be  imparted  by  the  physical  process  of  swallowing  and  digest- 
ing a  material  substance  ?  I  reason,  in  the  second  place,  firom  the  words  of 
God :  *'  Behold  the  man  is  become  as  one  of  us^  to  know  good  and  evil :  And 
DOW,  lest  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and 
live  for  ever,"*  he  nmat  be  expelled  from  the  garden;  for  these,  or  words  to 
this  purpose,  musi  be  supplied  to  complete  the  sense,  the  passage  being  dlip- 
tical.  The  words  have  been  supposed  to  have  been  spoken  in  irony,  and  cer- 
tainly God  might  have  treated  witli  derision  man's  impious  attempt  (o  rise  to 
an  equality  with  him ;  or  they  are  merely  a  statement  of  what  was  his  design, 
or  what  was  his  hope  in  which  he  had  miserably  failed.  But,  whatever  is  the 
import  of  the  words,  ^'  Behold  the  man  is  become  as  one  of  us  to  know  good 
and  evil,"  the  meaning  of  those  which  follow  is  easily  perceived.  Adam, 
whose  understanding  was  darkened,  as  his  affections  were  corrupted  by  sin, 
might  entertain  the  notion  which  has  been  embraced  by  some  of  his  posterity, 
that  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life  would  make  him  immortal,  and  in  this  foolish 
expectation  might  stretch  out  his  rash  hand  and  seize  it.  To  prevent  thb  act, 
he  was  driven  out  of  the  garden.  This  was  done,  not  merely  that  he  might 
not  delude  himself  with  this  false  hope,  but  that  he  might  not  profanely  ap- 
propriate what  did  not  belong  to  him. — ^There  was  no  reason  why  a  precau- 
tion should  be  used  against  his  eating  the  fruit  of  this  more  than  of  any  other 
tree,  if  it  had  not  been  a  seal ;  but  if  it  stood  in  this  relation  to  the  covenant, 
Adam  had  no  right  to  it,  and  it  was  fitting  that  he  should  be  forcibly  hindered 
from  taking  the  symbol  of  eternal  life,  both  for  the  glory  of  God«  whose  sacred 
institution  was  not  to  be  profaned,  and  that  he  might  be  made  sensible  of  the 
full  extent  of  his  misery.  The  pledge  of  eternal  life  was  denied  him,  that  he 
might  feel  how  dreadful  was  the  loss  which  he  had  incurred  by  transgression. 
From  these  arguments  it  will  appear,  that  we  are  authorised  to  regard  the 
tree  of  life  as  the  seal  of  the  covenant.  I  trust  that  you  are  also  satisfied,  that 
the  other  seals  which  have  been  mentioned  are  imaginary.  This  illustration 
has  extended  much  farther  than  I  had  anticipated,  but  I  have  still  some  obeer- 
vations  to  make  upon  the  covenant  and  its  consequences. 


LECTURE  XLVn. 

ON  THE  FALL  OF  MAN  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

Covenant  of  Woriu,  continued — How  frr  it  still  fobsifltB— Efieds  of  Admm's  bresch  of  it  npoii 
bis  Posterity — ^The  imimtation  of  his  Guih,  and  Original  Sin-^Proofii  <^  these  Doctrines^ 
from  Scripture  and  Experience. 

After  the  account  which  has  been  given  of  the  covenant  of  works,  it  re- 

^  mains  to  inquire  whether  it  still  subsists,  or  has  been  disannulled  by  the  viola- 

X^^    i^QP  rtf  tts  terms.     I  apprehend  that  the  ideas  of  some  on  this  subject  are  inac- 

^^ra{^  or  ^^  1^^^  ^^^^  ^^^7  ^^®  language  which  is  not  consistent  wit^  trath. 

I  do  not  inean  those  who,  (nm  ignorance  of  the  tme- design  of  redemption, 

•  Gen.  iii.  SS. 
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imagiDe  that  God  has  made  a  new  coyenant  of  works  with  ns,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  its  mitigated  terms,  they  are  pleased  to  call  a  covenant  of  grace,  bnt 
Divines  soand  in  the  faith,  who  firmly  maintain  that  our  own  works  are  in  no 
sense  the  cause  of  our  salvation,  but  yet  speak  as  if  the  tirst  covenant  still 
continued,  offering  eternal  life  upon  condition  of  obedience,  and  object  to  the 
idea  of  its  being  antiquated  or  abrogated. 

I  observe,  in  the  first  place.  That  the  law  of  the  covenant,  as  we  may  justly 
call  the  moral  law,  of  subjection  to  which  the  command  respecting  the  tree  of 
knowledge  was  a  test — that  the  law  retains  all  its  authority.  Man  might  re- 
nounce his  allegiance  to  God,  but  he  could  not  withdraw  from  his  dominion, 
which  is  founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  undergoes  no  alteration,  what- 
ever changes  may  take  place  in  the  circumstances  of  his  subjects.  A  rebel 
does  not  cease  to  owe  obedience  to  his  lawful  prince,  or  it  would  follow,  that 
he  was  punishable  only  for  his  revolt,  but  not  for  the  crimes  which  he  might 
subsequently  commit.  It  has  been  said,  that  God  could  not  claim  obedience 
from  man,  because  he  was  no  longer  in  covenant  with  him ;  of  which  objec- 
tion this  is  the  import,  that  Adam  was  not  bound  to  obey  his  Creator  but  by 
voluntary  consent,  or  was  not  bound  to  obey  him  without  the  stipulation  of  a 
reward.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  an  opinion  more  clearly  stamped 
with  the  characters  of  folly  and  impiety.  As  for  the  assertion,  that  God  could 
not  justly  require  obedience  from  man  after  he  had  become  incapable  of  per- 
forming it,  it  will  deserve  attention,  only  when  it  is  proved,  that  his  sin  was  not 
voluntary,  and  that  it  was  not  himself,  but  his  Maker,  that  put  him  in  a  state 
of  moral  inability. 

I  observe,  in  the  second  place.  That  the  penalty  of  the  covenant  is  in  force 
against  all  who  are  under  it.  It  began  immediately  to  be  executed  upon  Adam, 
who  lost  the  image  and  favour  of  God,  became  subject  to  pain  and  sorrow,  and 
was  liable  to  death :  and  it  has  been  executed  upon  the  successive  generations 
of  his  posterity.  God  did  not  revoke  the  penalty,  or  substitute  a  milder  pun- 
ishment, when  he  introduced  the  new  dispensation;  he  only  provided  the 
means  by  which  man  might  be  delivered  from  the  original  sanction.  There 
was  now  a  possibility  of  escaping  the  consequences  of  sin,  if  they  would  cor- 
dially accept  the  proffered  salvation ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  they  remained  in 
a  state  of  condemnation,  the  heirs  of  all  the  misery  which  their  first  parents 
had  entailed  upon  them.  *'  Cursed  is  every  one  that  cH)ntinueth  not  in  all 
things  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them,"^  is  the  sentence  pronounced 
upon  the  descendants  of  Adam. 

I  observe  in  the  third  place.  That  the  covenant  itself  is  abolished,  by  which 
I  mean  that,  although  it  still  demands  obedience  to  its  precepts,  and  executes 
its  penalty  upon  transgressors,  it  does  not  promise  life  to  the  obedient  There 
is  now  no  federal  transaction  between  God  and  man,  according  to  which  he 
engages  to  give  life  to  ihe  keepers  of  the  law.  It  is  indeed  often  said,  that,  if 
men  could  fulfil  the  demands  of  the  law,  they  would  be  entitled  to  happiness ; 
but  this  is  a  mistake.  The  constitution  upon  which  alone  man's  title  could 
be  founded  was  disannulled,  and  has  not  been  re-established.  That  it  was  dis- 
annulled will  be  perfectly  evident,  if  ^^wi  reflect  upon  the  natnre  of  a  covenant. 
It  is  an  agreement  between  two  parties  upon  certain  terms.  If  the  terms  are 
not  fulfilled,  the  agreement  is  dissolved,  and  the  penalty,  if  one  was  proposed, 
takes  efifect.  The  promisee  cannot  come  forward  at  some  future  time,  and  say 
to  the  promiser,  I  will  now  do  what  was  prescribed.  The  latter  is  no  longer 
bound  by  his  promise,  may  reject  the  offered  service,  because  the  season  when 
he  wanted  it  is  gone  by,  and  has  a  rij^ht  to  exact  the  penalty.  In  consequence 
of  the  sin  of  Adam,  the  agreement  which  his  Creator  had  made  with  him  came 
to  an  end.    He  had  violated  the  condition,  lost  til  claim  to  the  promise,  and 

•  G«L  iii.  10. 
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fallen  nnder  the  penaltj.  There  was  no  chmse  in  Ihe  corenant  providing  bim 
with  an  opportunity  to  retrieve  his  fault,  and  still  holding  out  the  hope  of  the 
reward  after  he  had  failed.  His  eternal  interests  were  suspended  upon  one 
trial,  and  if  it  terminated  fatally,  his  doom  was  fixed  for  ever.  Yon  will  ob- 
serve that,  if  what  has  been  now  said  is  true  in  respect  of  Adam,  it  is  tnie  also 
in  respect  of  his  posterity,  who  were  identified  with  him,  and  placed  in  the 
same  circumstances  by  the  covenant.  It  cannot  be,  therefore,  that  a  promise 
of  life  is  still  made  to  them  upon  condition  of  obedience,  for  no  such  promise 
was  made  to  him  after  the  faU.  His  hope  was  founded  upon  a  new  promise,  a 
promise  of  mercy  through  the  seed  of  the  woman,  and  God  gives  no  other  hope 
to  his  posterity.  Let  it  not  be  imagined,  that  there  is  a  proposal  of  two  ways 
of  obtaining  happiness  in  the  world  to  come,  the  one  by  the  works  of  the  law, 
and  the  other  by  faith.  Men  may  dream  of  the  former,  but  they  only  dieam, 
for,  besides  the  utter  impossibility  of  the  thing,  God  has  never  come  under  a 
new  obligation  to  reward  their  obedience.  The  covenant  of  works  is  super- 
seded by  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  the  promise  of  life  belongs  to  that  covenant 
alone.  It  is  an  error,  therefore,  to  represent  men  in  a  natural  state,  as  imder 
the  covenant  of  works,  when  it  is  meant  that  they  are  required  to  perform  per- 
fect obedience  as  the  condition  of  life.  Perfect  obedience  is  demanded  from 
them,  but  not  as  the  condition  of  life ;  for  never  since  the  fedl  did  God  promise 
life  upon  such  terms.  The  first  covenant,  as  a  covenant,  no  longer  exists. 
Nothing  remains  of  it  but  the  precept  and  the  penalty ;  the  promise  is  can- 
celled. 

It  may  be  alleged  that  this  doctrine  is  not  in  accordance  with  Scripture,  in 
some  passages  of  which  the  original  tenor  of  the  covenant  is  expressed.  ^*  The 
man  that  doeth  those  things  shsdU  live  by  them."*  *^  If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life, 
keep  the  commandments,  t  But  does  any  person  seriously  think,  that  this  is 
a  re-enactment  of  the  covenant  ?  Did  God  intend  to  teach  the  Isradites,  or  our 
Saviour  the  young  man  who  was  inquiring  the  way  to  heaven,  that  future  hap- 
piness was  atill  promised  to  human  obedience  ?  No ;  the- design  in  both  cases 
was  to  convince  the  self-righteous  of  the  impracticable  nature  of  the  task  which 
they  had  undertaken ;  to  shew  them  that  there  was  an  insurmountable  obista- 
cle  to  the  attainmeat  of  their  hopes ;  to  remind  them  that,  according  to  their 
own  plan,  there  was  required  an  obedience  too  pure  and  extensive  to  be  per- 
formed by  such  power  as  man  possesses  in  his  fallen  state.  Such  passages  do 
not  import  that  Uiere  is  still  a  constitution  by  which  obedience  and  life  are  con- 
nected, but  proceeding  according  to  men's  own  notions  of  the  matter,  they 
demonstrate  the  folly  of  their  expectations,  from  the  unconquerable  difficulty 
of  the  enterprise. 

Let  us  now  inquire  what  are  the  consequences  of  the  first  sin  to  the  poster- 
ity of  Adam.  If  it  were  true,  as  Pekgians  maintain,  that  he  was  not  the  rep- 
resentative of  his  children,  and  that  God  dealt  with  him  as  an  individual,  it 
would  also  be  true  that  none  was  affected  by  his  sin  but  himself;  but  if  a  cov- 
enant was  made  with  him,  the  consequences  are  necessarily  the  same  to  him 
and  his  descendants.  It  follows  from  the  nature  of  a  federal  transaction,  that 
the  interests  of  both  were  identified,  so  that  the  evil  which  he  incurred  is  trans- 
mitted to  them  as  their  inheritance.  There  is  no  possibility  of  getting  rid  of 
this  conclusion,  but  by  refuting  the  arguments  produced  to  prove  Uiat  the  trans- 
action with  Adam  was  of  a  federal  nature. 

We  say,  then,  in  the  first^lace.  That  by  his  sin  his  posterity  became  liable 
to  the  punishment  denounced  against  himself.  They  became  guilty  through 
his  guilt,  which  is  imputed  t*  them,  or  placed  to  their  account,  so  that  they  are 
treated  as  if  they  had  personally  broken  the  covenant  I  do  not  see  in  what 
other  sense  we  can  understand  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  *'  By  one  man's  dia- 
«  Rm.x.5.  f.  Bfatt.  xiz.  17. 
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obedience  many  were  made"  or  eonstitoted  **  sinners."*  It  is  not  satisfactory 
to  say,  that  they  are  treated  as  sinners  although  they  are  not  really  such,  be> 
cause  the  question  naturally  follows,  How  can  they  be  justly  treated  as  sin- 
ners, if  they  are  not  guilty?  and  the  question  is  unanswerable.  "The  judg- 
ment was  by  one,"  or  by  one  offence,  '^  to  condemnation.*'!  We  have,  in 
these  words,  an  act  of  judgment  ascribed  to  God,  who  always  judges  accord- 
ing to  truth ;  the  ground  upon  which  it  proceeded,  the  one  offence,  the  deed 
of  one  man ;  and  the  sentence  expressed  in  the  term,  condemnation.  Now,  as 
it  appears  from  the  context  that  the  subjects  of  this  sentence  are  men  univer- 
sally, it  was  plainly  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  that  all  men  are  punished  according 
to  Divine  justice  for  the  transgression  of  Adam.  There  is  no  mention  of  their 
personal  sins,  with  whatever  demerit  they  are  attended,  but  of  one  sin  commit- 
ted before  they  were  bom,  by  him  whose  children  they  are.  He  expresses 
the  same  mournful  truth  by  saying  again,  *'  Through  the  offence  of  one  many 
are  dead."(  And  here  we  must  recur  again  to  a  fact,  which  formerly  engaged 
our  attention,  the  prevalence  of  tempord  death.  That  man  was  mortal  in  his 
primitive  state,  is  so  gross  a  falsehood,  that  it  scarcely  deserves  a  serious  refu- 
tation. We  have  seen  the  absurdity  of  pretending  that  death  is  sent  as  a  favour, 
and  that,  although  our  death  is  the  consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  it  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  properly  a  punishment.  These  are  all  contrivances  by  which 
some  men,  who  have  previously  adopted  a  system,  endeavour  to  make  the 
Scripture  give  countenance  to  it,  and  do  not  scruple,  when  they  are  pushed, 
openly  to  give  it  the  lie.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  that  death  has  come  upon 
ns  by  the  ein  of  Adam,  not  accidentally  or  naturally,  but  by  the  operation  of 
law :  '*  By  One  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin ;  and  so 
death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned  ;"$  «p'  >  yrufn:  »/*«^er. 
The  expression,  tt'  *•>  has  been  explained  in  two  different  ways.  If  we  ren^ 
der  it ''  in  whom,"  as  some  critics  contend,  the  Apostle  teaches,  that  as  death 
came  by  the  sin  of  Adam,  so  all  other  men  die  because  they  sinned  in  him.  If 
we  translate  it,  "  because  all  have  sinned,"  then  the  Apostle  affirms  that  all  die, 
because  all  are  sinners.  But  this  cannot  be  true,  if  the  imputation  of  Adam^s 
guilt  be  denied,  for  thousands  of  the  human^  race  die  in  infancy,  before  they 
are  capable  of  committing  actual  sin.  The  Apostle  brings  infants  under  our 
notice  in  a  following  verse:  ^* Nevertheless,  death  reigned  from  Adam  to 
Moses,  even  over  them  that  had  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  trans- 
gression."! Some  understand  by  these,  adults  who,  during  the  interval  be- 
tween Adam  and  Moses,  could  not  sin  as  Adam  did,  because  they  were  not 
subject  to  a  law  which  forbade  sin  under  the  penalty  of  death ;  and,  therefore, 
they  admit  that  they  nmst  have  died  for  his  sin.  But  was  there  ever  a  time 
when  men  were  without  law  to  God,  or  his  law  did  not  denounce  death  upon 
transgressors  ?  No,  this  was  the  penalty  of  sin  under  all  dispensations.  It  is 
more  oonsonant  to  Scripture  and  common  sense,  to  understand  by  those  *'  who 
had  not  sinned  a(\er  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression,"  infants,  of  whom 
this  description  is  very  properly  given,  because  Uiey  could  not  be  guilty  of 
actual  sin.  Yet,  they  died  as  well  as  adults ;  and  how  can  we  account  for  the 
fact  but  upon  the  supposition  that,  some  how  or  other,  they  were  sinners  in 
the  sight  of  God  ?  They  are  among  Uie  **  all  men"  upon  whom  death  has 
passed,  and  it  must  be  true  that  they,  as  well  as  adults,  have  sinned.  The 
death  of  infants  is  utterly  inexplicable,  but  upon  the  principle  of  original  sin. 
As  they  die  in  the  common  course  of  events,  so  they  have  been  involved  in 
those  terrible  judgments  which  are  monuments  of  the  power  and  wrath  of  the 
Almighty.  The  children  of  Sodom  and  Gomondu  perished  with  their  wicked 
fathers  and  mothers ;  and  this  indiscriminate  destruction  took  place  after  Abra- 
ham had  said  to  the  Most  High, «'  That  be  far  from  thee,  to  slay  the  righteous 
•  Bom.  V.  10.  t  lb.  16.  #  lb.  16.  h  Vb^l^  I  lb.  14. 
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with  the  wicked ;  and  that  the  righteous  should  be  as  the  wicked,  that  be  far 
from  thee;  shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right?"*  and  the  Lord  had 
assured  him  that  he  would  make  a  distinction.  Here  was  a  case  in  which 
evil  was  not  to  fall  promiscuously  upon  a  people,  bui  tliey  alone  were  to  suf- 
fer, who  were  found  worthy  of  punishment:  yet  here  children  were  destroyed 
with  their  parents.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  they  could  not  escape,  when  the 
fire  fell  from  heaven  upon  their  habitations.  Besides  that  there  are  no  limits 
to  the  power  of  God,  he  could  have  saved  them  as  he  saved  Lot  and  his  famOj, 
by  the  ministry. of  angels;  yet  the  angels  did  not  carry  away  a  single  infant, 
but  left  them  all  behind.  It  is  therefore  certain  that  they  were  not  righteous, 
and  that,  although  free  from  the  enormous  crimes  of  the  adults,  they  were 
rhrirj^i  iV'li  \  Dme  sin,  and  what  could  that  be  but  tlie  sin  of  oiv  nature? 
It  muy  hv  s;iid  LJiat  God  could  compensate  the  sufferings  of  those  innocents  in 
tbu  ^mld  ti»  i-urtie.  This  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  as  the  same  thing  might 
have  bj^en  mid  uf  Lot,  and  any  other  righteous  person  who  happened  to  be  in 
the  city.  i)ii  till)!  principle  there  was  no  better  reason  for  delivering  him  than 
l^ir  ddivpriiig  ilu  m.  But  God  had  declared  that  he  would  not  slay  the  rigfat- 
eou»  Willi  tiro  nicked;  he  did  slay  the  children,  and.  the  inference  is  plain, 
iJiat  the  children  were  guilty. 

I  sUal]  appt'A  to  another  passage,  in  proof  of- the  imputation  of  guilt  to  the 
poslLrity  of  Aduca,  and  their  obnoxiousness  to  punishment.  Speaking  of  the 
children  of  disobedience  in  whom  the  evil  spirit  works,  the  apostle  adds, 
*'  Among  whom  also  we  all  had  our  conversation  in  times  past,  in  the  lust  of 
our  flesh,  fulfilling  the  desires  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  mind ;  and  were  by  na- 
ture the  children  of  wrath,  even  as  others.^t  It  is  observable,  that,  while  he 
addresses  in  the  first  instance  the  Ephesians,  who  were  Gentiles,  he  aAerwards 
includes  himself  and  his  compatriots  the  Jews  in  this  account,  shewing  that 
he  is  describing  the  moral  state  of  the  whole  human  race.  It  is  an  assertion 
contrary  to  evidence,  that  he  is  speaking  of  the  Gentiles  alone:  for  why  did 
he  change  the  person,  if  the  subject  of  discourse  was  the  same  ?  ,  Would  it 
not  be  absurd  in  a  man  who  was  talking  to  an  assembly  of  the  poor  or  the  dis- 
eased about  their  case,  suddenly  to  change  his  style,  and  include  himself  in 
the  number,  while  he  was  rich  and  in  good  health  ?  It  is  vain,  therefore,  to 
pretend  that  the  words,  **  and  were  by  nature  children  of  wrath,"  are  referrible 
only  to  the  Gentiles.  Whatever  they  signify,  they  are  descriptive  of  the  na- 
tural state  of  all  unconverted  men.  It  has  been  contended  that  the  phrase, 
"  by  nature,"  simply  means,  really  or  truly,  and  that  men  are  really  children 
of  wrath,  in  consequence  of  their  wicked  practices.  In  this  manner,  the  ai^ 
gument  for  original  sin  from  this  passage  is  evaded.  Undoubtedly  this  is  not 
the  obvious  sense  of  the  expression,  the  s^nse  suggested  by  the  use  of  it  on 
other  occasions,  and  arising  from  the  understood  import  of  tlie  term,  nature. 
What  any  thing  is  by  nature,  it  is  by  its  original  constitution.  This  quality 
is  coeval  with  it.  We  oppose  what  is  natural  to  what  is  ai^quired.  If,  then, 
the  apostle  meant  that  the  Ephesians  and  others  were  children  of  wrath  by 
practice,  had  incurred  the  anger  of  God  by  their  personal  sins,  it  must  be  ao- 
knowledged  that  he  did  not  adopt  the  most  luminous  mode  of  conveying  his 
meaning.  The  word  *'  nature"  was  unhappily  chosen,  being  calculated,  as  no 
explanation  of  it  is  subjoined,  to  give  a  false  idea  of  the  moral  condition  of. 
men ;  and,  accordingly,  it  has  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  they  are  objects  of 
the  Divine  disapprobation  when  they  come  into  the  world.  It  is  alleged,  how- 
ever, that  this  interpretation  of  the  word  is  not  without  the  authority  of  the 
apostle  himself;  and  a  passage  is  produced,  in  which  it  is  said  that  nature  un- 
questionably signifies  practice  or  custom  :  '*  Doth  not  even  nature  itself — ««^ 
;  ^uffis — teach  you,  that,  if  a  man  have  long  hair,  it  is  a  shaipe  unto  him  ?'*j: 
•  Geo.  xviii  25«  f  Eph.  iL  8.  i  I  Cor,  xi.  14, 
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What  else  can  ^«^  here  signify  hut  enstom  !  Although,  however,  ^v^c  should 
mean  custom  in  one  solitary  instance,  this  would  not  be  a  good  reason  for  so 
explaining  it  in  other  instances,  where  the  connexion  did  not  necessarily  re- 
quire it.  It  is  not  sound  criticism  to  say,  A  word  occurs  once  in  an  unusaal 
sense,  and  therefore  we  may  give  it  the  same  sense  when  it  occurs  again.  But 
there  is  no  cause  for  departing  from  the  common  acceptation  in  the  passage 
before  us,  ••The  emphasis  used,  ««» » f««w>  nature  itself ,  shews,"  says  Mr 
Edwards,  ''  that  the  apostle  does  not  mean  custom,  but  nature  in  the  proper 
sense.  It  is  true  it  was  long  custom  that  made  having  the  head  covered  a  to- 
ken of  subjection,  and  a  feminine  habit  or  appearance,  as  it  is  custom  that 
makes  any  outward  action  or  word  a  sign  or  signification  of  any  thing ;  but 
nature  itself,  nature  in  its  proper  sense,  teaches  that  it  is  a  shame  for  a  man  to 
appear  with  the  established  signs  of  the  female  sex.  Nature  itself  shews  it 
to  be  a  shame  for  a  father  tm  bow  down  or  kneel  to  his  own  child  or  servant, 
because  bowing  down  is,  by  custom,  an  established  token  of  subjection  and 
submission.'**  To  express  his  idea  more  clearly  and  concisely,  as  custom  had 
made  long  hair  a  part  of  a  woman's  dress,  nature  itself  taught  that  it  was  a 
shame  for  a  man  to  wear  it,  because,  by  doing  so,  he  confounded  the  visible 
distinction  between  the  sexes.  The  result  of  this  discussion  is,  that  nature  is 
to  be  understood  literally,  when  we  are  said  to  be  ••  by  nature  children  of 
wrath,"  and  the  meaning  is,  that  wd  are  bom  in  a  state  of  condemnation. 

Thus  I  fanre  proved  ti^e  first  proposition,  that  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of 
Adam,  his  posterity  are  obnoxious  to  the  penalty. 

I  observe,  in  the  second  place,  That  in  consequence  of  hts  sin,  they  come 
into  the  world  in  a  state  of  depravity.  Pelagius  and  his  followers  maintained 
that,  notwithstanding  what  had  happened  to  Adam,  the  power  of  free  will  re- 
mains entire,  and  that,  independently  of  Divine  grace,  man  is  capable  of  be- 
ginning, carrying  on,  and  consummating  good  works ;  that  Grod  gives  us  the 
ability,  but  that  we  can  exert  it  without  farther  assistance.  Socinus  treated 
the  idea  of  innate  depravity  as  a  fable  and  a  dream.  The  sin  of  Adam  was  so 
far  from  corrupting  his  t>osterity,  that  it  did  not  destroy  the  image  of  God  in 
himself,  and  it  remains  entire  in  all  other  men.  Arminians  admit  that  we  are 
bom  less  pure  Uian  Adam  was,  and  that  we  have  a  greater  inclination  to  sin, 
which  is  apt  to  be  excited  even  by  a  light  occasion ;  but  as  far  as  this  inclina^ 
tion,  or  <^oncupiscence  as  it  is  called,  is  from  nature,  and  not  contracted  by 
vicious  custom,  it  is  not  properly  sin.  It  is  merely  the  natural  appetite  or  de- 
sire of  having  what  is  agreeable,  and  avoiding  what  is  disagreeable ;  which,  as 
long  as  the  will  does  not  consent  to  it,  is  not  sinful,  but  nimishes  matter  (ot 
the  exercise  of  virtue.  Virtue  is  discovered  by  conquering  the  desire  of  the 
flesh ;  but  there  would  be  no  place  for  it,  if  the  flesh  spontaneously  desired 
nothing  but  what  reason  approved.  Papists  hold  the  same  opinion  concern- 
ing concupiscence,  because,  finding  that  it  remains  in  all  men,  they  are  under 
the  necesfti^  of  denying  that  it  is  sin,  to  uphold  the  doctrine  of  their  Church, 
that  original  sin  is  completely  taken  away  in  baptism.  And  thus  both  combine 
to  set  aside  the  argument  for  original  sin,  founded  on  this  tendency,  this  prone^ 
ness  to  evil,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  that  our  nature  is  tainted. 
Tet  it  is  of  this  proneness  to  evil,  this  inflammability  of  our  nature  which 
every  spark  is  in  danger  of  kindling,  that  Paul  speaks  in  the  seventh  chapter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans :  ••  I  had  not  known  sin,  but  by  the  law :  for  I 
had  not  known  desire,  except  the  law  had  said.  Thou  shalt  not  covet.  But 
sin,  taking  occasion  by  the  commandment,  wrought  in  me  alT  manner  of  de- 
sire" or  ••  concupiscence.  For  without  the  law  sin  was  dead."t  Here  he  ex- 
pressly calls  contupiscence  sin,  and  represents  it  as  flowing  from  a  sinful  prin- 
ciple in  the  heart ;  but  it  seems  that,  before  his  conversion,  he  was  as  blind 
*  Edwudf  on  OiigiiMl  Sin,  Ftot  ii.  Chap.  8.  §  3.  f  ^^^^  ^  ^<  ^* 
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••  Arminians  and  Papisti,  and  never  suvpected  it  to  be  sm,  tiH  he  became  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  law,  and  found  the  desire  to  be  so  importunate  and 
imperious,  that  the  more  it  was  forbidden,  it  was  the  moi«  violent  in  its  oper- 
ation. 

The  doctrine  of  oar  Church  is  thus  stated  in  the  Confession  of  Faith :  "  By 
this  sin,"  of  our  first  parents,  ^'thej  fell  from  their  original  righteousness,  and 
communion  with  God,  and  so  be^me  dead  in  sin,  and  wholly  defiled  in  all 
the  faculties  and  parts  of  soul  and  body.  They  being  the  root  of  all  mankind, 
the  guilt  of  this  sin  was  imputed,  and  the  same  death  in  sin  and  corrupted  oa- 
tnre.  conveyed  to  all  their  posterity,  'descending  from  them  by  ordinary  g^enera- 
tion."*  Again,  in  the  chapter  on  frcQ  will,  it  says,  *'  Man,  by  his  fall  into  a 
state  of  sin,  hath  wholly  lost  all  ability  to  any  spiritual  good  accompanying 
salvation ;  so  as  a  natural  man,  being  altogether  averse  from  that  good,  a^ 
dead  in  sin,  is  not  aUe,'  by  his  own  strength,  to  CQpvert  himself,  or  to  prepaie 
himself  thereunto."t 

A  difficulty  meets  us  at  the  outset.  If,  as  we  say,  the  soul  of  man  is  de- 
praved from  the  commencement,  what  shall  we  say  ?  Does  God  ereale  it  sin- 
ful ?  Does  he  infuse  depraved  principles  at  its  first  formation  ?  Then  he  must  be 
the  author  of  sin  ?  or  is  it  pure  when  it  comes  from  his  hands  ?  and  is  it  ohi- 
taminated  by  its  connexion  with  the  body  ?  Then  we  may  ask,  How  can 
there  be  moral  contagion  in  a  piece  of  matter  ?  or  how  >ean  the  union  of  a 
spirit  to  it,  cause  the  pollution  'of  that  spirit  ?  ~  These  are  questions  whidi  can- 
not be  answered.'  They  are  curious,  but  not  useful.  They  may  perplex  us ; 
but  a  solution  of  them  is  not  necessary  to  the  proof  of  the  doctrine,  which 
rests  upon  arguments  supplied  by  both  Scripture  and  experience. 

Let  us  begin  with  Scripture.  Our  first  proof  shaU  be  taken  firom  an  early 
period  of  the  history  of  mankind.  It  is  said  before  the  flood,  **And  God  saw 
that  the  wickedness  of  man  wad  great  in  the  earth,  and  that  every  imagination 
of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  continually." ;(  Lest  we  should 
think  that  the  description  is  applicable  only  to  the  corrupt  generation  which 
then  lived,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  singular  one,  sinCe  tHe  Divine  patience 
would  n6  longer  bear  it,  God  said  again  after  the  flood,  *'  The  imagination  of 
man*s  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth ;"  $  intimating  that,  notwithst^iding  this 
awful  testimony  against  sin,  it  would  still  abound  in'  the  world  ;  for  it  was  liko 
a  stream  which,  having  suffered  a  temporary  check  from  some  external  cause, 
will  continue  to  flow,  because  it  has  a  permanent  source.  The  word  rendered 
imagination,  signifies  a  figment,  or  formation ;  and,  in  its  present  use,  denotes 
a  device  or  contrivance  of  the  mind.  *'  The  imagination  of  man's  heart"  is 
expressive  of  the  operation  of  his  faculties,  ifitellectual'  and  moral.  All  his 
thoughts,. all  his  desires,  all  his  purposes  are  evil,  expressly  or  by  implication ; 
because  the.  subject  of  them  is  avowedly  sinful,  t)r  because  they  do  not  pro- 
ceed from  a  holy  principle,  and  are  not  directed  to  a  proper  end.  The  words 
are  pleonastic,  since  to  say,  diat  **every  imagination  of  ihe  thoughts  of  his 
heart  is  evil,"  was  sufficient ;  but,  as  if  With  a  design  to  exclude  the  possibili- 
ty of  evasion,  and  to  exhibit  the  truth  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  it  is 
added,  that  ihey  are  **  only  evil,"  evil  without  any  mixture  of  good,  and  they 
are  evil  *'  continually,^'  or  all  the  day.  It  is  not  occasionally  diat  the  human 
soul  is  thus  under  the  influence  of  .depravity ;  but  this  is  its  habitual  stato.  li 
seems  impossible  to  construct  a  sentence,  which  should  more  distinctly  express 
its  total  corruption.  Now,  there  must  be  some  cause  of  this  constant  and  uni* 
versal  effect;  and  the  sacred  historian  refers  it  to  our  nature  itself,  when  he  af- 
firms that  the  imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  *'  from  his.  youth."  The  word 
translated  *'  youth,"  is  not  only  tised  to  denote  the  period  of  life  commonly 
so  called,  but  comprehends  in&ncy  also,  and,  in  the  present  case,  must  be  thus 

•  CoiiCcvL^2,sadd.  fib.  ebb  §8.  t  Gen.  Ti.6.         §  Gen.viiL8U 
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underatood;  for  we  cannot  account  for  it,  that  man  should  be  sinful  from  his 
youth,  unless  the  seeds  of  e^il  exist  in  his  constitution,  unless  he  be  sinful  from 
the  commencement  of  his  being.  Such  a  description  would  not  have  been 
given,  if  we  came  into  the  world  perfectly  pure,  or  with  merely  a  tendency  to 
evil,  which  might  be  checked  in  innumerable  cases  by  education,  and  a  varie- 
ty of  circumstances.  Tb^  tree  must  be  corrupted  to  the  core,  which  produced 
corrupt  fruit  at  first,  and  continues  to  produce  it  as  long  as  it  stands.  There  is 
not  a  saving^ clanse  in  this  description,  not  a  word  introduced  in  favour  of  hu* 
man  nature  ;  but  it  is  portrayed  as  an  unmixed  mass  of  corruption. 

Let  us  next  attend  to  the  words  of  David  in  the  fifty-first  Psalm,  ^'Behold, 
I  was  shapen  in  iniquity ;  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me.*'*  The 
occasion  of  composing  it,  was  his  conduct  in  the  matter  of  Uriah,  which, 
when  the  time  of  reflection  came,  appeared  to  him  in  the  most  odious  light, 
and  gave  rise  to  deep  contrition,  humble  oonfession,  and  earnest  prayer.  But 
it  was  not  this  sin  alone  by  which  he  was  affected.  The  sins  of  his  past  life 
presented  themselves  to  his  mind  in  a  long  train,  and  accompanied  with  great  ag- 
gravations ;  and  tracing  them  back,  step  by  step,'he  arriv^  at  the  source  from 
which  they  had  all  proceeded,  the  original  depravity  of  his  nature.  In  this 
sense  only  can  the  words  quoted  be  understood.  To  suppose  him  to  refer  to 
some  sin  of  his  parents,  is  absurd;  for  if  they  had  been. guilty  of  some  sin, 
in  relation  to  him,  the  menfion  of  h  would  have  been  out  of  place  on  this  oc- 
casion, when  he  was  notconfessing  their  guilt  but  his  own.  When  a  peni- 
tent betakes  himself  to  the  mercy  of  God,  he  is  thinking  of  his  own  trans- 
gressions, and  anxious  to  obtain  pardon  for  himself;  he  certainly  will  not  go 
out  of  his  way,  to  enumerate  the'faults  of  others,  and  least  of  all,  in  the  form 
of  crimination*  Why  should  David  have  recalled,  at  this  time,  the  sin  of  his 
mother  ?  Was  it  the  cause  of  hts'iin  T  or  would  it  serve  to  alleviate  it  ?  No ;  he 
bad  sinned  from  his  own  choice,  and  he  waa  willing  to  bear  all  the  blame. 
Besides,  we  know  of  no  sin  of  his  parents,  which  he  could  have  in  his  eye. 
He  was  not  bom  in  fornication,  bnt  in  lawAiT  wedlock ;  his  mother  was  not  an 
adulteress^  but  a  virtuous  womam  She  and  Jesse  were  both  sinners,  as  all 
men  are ;  but  no  particular  criminality  attached  to  them,  on  account  of  the 
birth  of  their  son.  It  is  equally  absurd  to  suppose  him  to  mean*  that  he 
was  born  with  a  constitution  which  inclined  him  .to  licentiousness.  What  had 
this  to  do  with  his  mother  ?  If  he  inherited  it'from  her,  does  he  not  throw  an 
unseemly  reflection  upon  her  Character,  such  aH  we  should  hardly  expect  from 
the  most  worthless  of  mankind  ?  If  he  merely  intended  to  plead  his  natural 
constitution  as  an  alleviation  of  his  crime,  we  may  ask.  Is  it  the  character  of 
a  penitent,  to  endeavour  to  exculpate  himself?  Could  he  allege,  as  an  apolo- 
gy,  his  physical  temperament,  without  virtually  insinuating,  that  it  was  owing 
more  to  God  than  to  himself,  that  he  had  committed  the  sin  to  which  it  in- 
clined him?  Yet  to  this  wretched  shift  have  some  had  recourse,  in  order  to 
evade  the  evidence  from  Uiis  passage,  for  original  sin.  The  testimohy  is  deci- 
sive. David  was  '*  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  conceived  in  sin."  Sin  was  an 
element  of  his  being ;  the  embryo  in  the  womb  was  tainted.  His  nature  was 
depraved  before  he  saw  the  lighu  Men  might  have  called  him  an^  innocent ; 
but,  in  the  eyes  of  God,  he  was  poHuted.  How  could  he  be  corrupted,  be- 
fore  he  was  capable  of  acting  and  thinking,  but  by  the  transmission  of  moral 
defilement  from  Adam,  his  federal  head  T 

The  next  passage  is  taken  from  the  conversation  of  our  Lord  with  Nic^e- 
mus :  "  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  fle«h."t  This  word  •*  flesh"  oc- 
curs in  diflerent  senses.  Sometimes  it  signifies  men,  who  are  so  called,  be- 
cause they  live  in  fleshly  bodies:  «*  All  flesh  is  grass."  «« The  end  of  all  flesh 
is  come :"    '*  Except  th^se  days  were  shortened,  no  flesh  should  be  saved."^ 

*  P«am  B.  6.     .         f  John  m.t  .        4  In.  xL  6.    Gen.  tL  I3r    Matt  zzh.  S3. 
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It  aiflo  mgnifiefl  the  eornipt  principle  in  mui,  or  his  natope  m  depraved :    <«  ht 

my  flesh  dwelleth  no  gooid  thing."  *^  If  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall  die." 
**  The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit."  ^'  They  who  are  in  the  flesh,  cannot 
j^ease  God."*  It  is  used  in  both  senses,  in  the  passage  which  we  are  consid- 
ering :  and  this  is  not  the  only  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  the  same  woixi, 
with  two  different  meanings  attached  to  it,  in.the  same  sentence  r  '^  Let  the  dead 
bury  their  dead ;"  t  that  is,  let  the  spiritually  dead  bury  those  who  are  literally 
dead,  as  is  evident  from  the  occasion  on  which  the  words  were  spoken.  In 
the  first  place,  the  flesh  signifies  man.  Our  Lord  is  speaking  of  two  births, 
<^  which  he  ascribes  the  first  to  the  flesh,  and  the  second  to  the  Spirit.  The 
Spirit  is  the  Author  of  the  second,  as  he  affirms  in  the  preceding  verse,  and 
man  is  the  instrument  of  the  first.  Natural  and  supernatural  generation  aie 
referred  to  their  respective  causes.  '  There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt,  that,  in 
the  first  place,  the  flesh  signifies  man :  There  can  be  as  little  doubt,  that,  in 
the  second  place,  it  signifies  moral  corruption ;  for  it  is  opposed  to  spirit,  or  ibai 
which  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  produces,,  and  this  is  holiness.  To  imagine 
the  meaning  to  be  that  man  begets  man,  would  represent  our  Lord  as  uttering 
with  solemnity  a  saying  unworthy  of  him,  since  it  conveys  no  information,  ana 
destrojrs  the  contrast  between  the  two  parts  of  ^  verse.  The  Spirit  generates 
something  totally  different  from  that  which  the  flesh  generates.  But  the  sub- 
jects of  regeneration  are  sanctified  ;  the  subjects  of  natural  birth  must  there- 
fore have  pollution  coQVeyed  to  them  from  their  ^parents.  I  do  not  see  thai 
any  other  sense  can  be  reasonably  put  upon  the  words ;  and  if  this  interpreta- 
tion b  just,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Him  who  knew  what  was  in  man,  im 
opposition  to  those  who  maintain  that  we  are  pure  at  our  birth,  or  that  oar 
nature  is  so  slightly  tainted,  that  it  retains  much  of  its  original  goodness.  For, 
let  it  be  observed,  that  flesh,  when  metaphorically  applied,  denotes  moral  evil 
alone,  moral  evil  without  mixture.  *'  Those  who  are  in  the  flesh,"  in  whoa 
it  is  the  reigaing  principle,  "  cannot  please  God.''  Th&ce  is  nothing  about 
them  of  which  he  approves.  When  it  is  represented  as  remaining  in  the 
saints,  it  still  sustains  the  ciiaracter  of  unmingled  eviL  Hence  Paul  says, 
that  •*  in  his  flesh,"  the  corrupt  part  of  him,  "  there  dwelt  no  good  thing,"  J 
and  declares  that  *'  the  flesh  lusts  against  the  spirit/'  contends  against  the  re- 
newed part  of  our  nature ;  *'and  fliese  are^  contrary ,  the  one  to  the  other."  $ 
At  his  natural  birth,  man,  according  to  our  Saviour,  is  flesh,  wholly  a  polluted 
thing ;  it  is  only  at  his  supernatural  birth  that  he  becomes  spirit,  or  is  inspired 
with  the  principles  of  holiness. 

I  might  argue  from  the  words  of  Job,  '*  Who  cim  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of 
an  unclean  ?  not  one."|  He  is  speaking  of  the  frailty  and  misery  of  man, 
who  is  born  of  a  woman,  and  is  of  few  days,  and  foil  of  trouble ;  and  he  as- 
signs the  cause.  He  is  afflicted  and  mortal,  not  merely  because  he  is  guilty 
of  many  personal  sins,  but  because  he  is  come  out  of  an  unclean  thing.  He 
is  the-  descendant  of  a  polluted  race ;  he  inherited  corruption  from  his  parents, 
who  were  the  channel  in  which  it  was  conveyed  to  him,  from  the  original 
source  of  impurity. 

A  general  argument  may  be  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  Scriptare  respecting 
the  necessity  of  regeneration.  We  must  be  bom  again ;  we  must  *'  put  offf  the 
old  man,  and  put  on  the  new  ;"f  we  are  **  saved  by  the  washing  of  Regenera- 
tion, and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  shed  on  us  abundantly,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour."**  All  this  is  unintelligible,  if  the  nature  of  man  is 
not  wholly  depraved.  Hence  those  who  deny  original  sin,  or  entertain  super- 
ficial views  of  it,  are  much  in  the  same  condition  with  ^icodemus,  when  the 
subject  was  first  proposed  to  him,  and  ask.  How  can  this  be  ?     Regeneratioui 

*Bom.viil8.  Ib.viiL13.  0«l.v.  17.  RooLviiLS.        +  Matt  riik  S3.        ^Rom.  viLlS. 
^  Owl,  V.  17.  I  Job  riv.  4.  ^  CoL  iiL  ft,  10.  •*  Tit  iiL  6,  ft. 
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the  name  of  whieK  they  are  eompetled  to  admit,  dwindtee  into  baptism,  or  a 
profession  of  Christianity,  or  a  reformatioB  of  life.  They  eaanot  understand  it 
to  mean  a  radical  change  of  disposition,  because,  upon  their  principles,  such  a 
change  is  not  necessary.  If  roan  is  pure  when  he  comes  into  the  world,  r^ 
ligion  cannot  make  him  better ;  and  if  he  has  some  unruly  appetites,  but  pos- 
.sesses  nobler  principles  to  control  them,  he  needs  no  assistance,  or  only  such 
assistance  as  is  afforded  by  the  external  teaching  of  the  word,  and  the  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence.  But  no  person,  who  takes  the  Bible  as  his  instructor,  can 
believe  that  nothing  more  is  wanted.  A  change  is  there  described,  which  hu- 
man power  cannot  effect,  and  which  is  the  work  of  Uie  Spirit  of  God ;  a  change 
so  great  and  so  complete,  that  it  is  fitly  compared  to  a  second  birth,  a  creation 
out  of  nothing,  a  resurrection  from  the  dead.  Regeneration  does  not  consist  in 
repairing  our  injured  moral  system,  but  in  making  it  anew.  It  is  pre-eupposed 
that  we  have  lost  original  righteousness,  are  thoroughly  depraved,  and  wholly 
disqualified  for  serving  and  glorifying  God.  The  Scriptural  doctrine  of  regen- 
eration is  inseparably  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  original  sin*  Both  stand 
or  fall  together. 

A  proof  of  original  sin  may  be  deduced  from  the  early  appearances  of  de- 
pravity in  children.  The  young  of  the  lion  and  the  tiger  may  be  comparatively 
harmless,  and  submit  to  be  handled,  because  they  have  not  yet  acquired  their 
natural  strength,  and  their  dispositions  are  not  fully  unfolded ;  but  even  then, 
they  will  give  indications  of  the  ferocity  by  which  their  species  is  distinguish- 
ed. It  is  not  long  till  infants  begin  to  shew,  by  their  fruit,  that  they  are  shoots 
from  a  bitter  root.  **  I  sinned,"  says  Augustine,  '*  in  my  infancy ;  and  al- 
though I  do  not  remember  what  I  then  did,  I  learn  it  from  the  conduct  of  oth- 
ers at  the  same  age.  I  discovered  dispositions  which  would  be  blamed  in  me 
now,  and  which,  when  we  g^ow  up,  we  are  at  pains  to  eradicate.  I  sought 
with  tears,  what  it  would  have  been  improper  to  give  me ;  I  was  indignant  at 
my  superiors,  and  my  parents,  because  ihey  would  not  comply  with  my 
wishes,  and  attempted  to^  avenge  myself  by  striking  them.  I  have  seen  a  child 
that  could  not  speak,  full  of  envy,  and  turn  pale  with  anger  at  uiother  that  was 
suckled  along  with  it.*'*  We  may  add  to  these  instances,  the  deceit  and  false- 
hood which  are  found  in  children,  and  illustrate  the  saying  of  the  Psalmist : 
**  The  wicked  are  estranged  from  the  womb ;  they  go  astray  as  soon  as  they 
are  bom,  speaking  lies.*'t  We  are  apt  to  look  upon  these  things  with  a  smile 
of  indulgence,  and  to  ascribe  them  to  ignorance,  or  the  absence  of  reason, 
rather  than  to  depravity.  But,  if  they  are  in  themselves  at  vari;ince  with  the 
Divine  law,  to  which  maa*s  nature  was  at  first  exactly  conformed,  a  change 
must  have  taken  place  in  his  moral  frame,  or  there  would  have  been  no  disor^ 
der  in  it  at  any  period  of  his  life,  no  movement  which  was  not  in  unison  with 
the  standard.  Can  we  conceive  any  thing  similar  in  the  infant  Redeemer ; 
any  signs  of  impatience,  jealousy,  and  anger,  even  a  passing  emotion  to  dis^ 
turb  the  calm  of  his  mind?  .Let  us  think  of  Him,  and  learn  what  human  na- 
ture would  have  been  from  the  first  moment  of  life,  if  it  had  retained  its  prim- 
itive innocence. 

The  last  proof  which  I  shall  produce  of  original  sin  is,  the  universal  deprav- 
ity of  mankind,  for  which  it  is  impossible  to  account  in  a  satisfactory  manner^ 
unless  we  admit  the  depravity  of  their  nature.  If  it  is  allowed,  on  all  hands, 
that  a  tree  is  known  by  its  fruh,  and  a  man's  disposition  by  his  words  and  ac^ 
tions,  this  rule  ought,  in  fairness,  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  race ;  and,  find- 
ing them  all  corrupt  in  practice,  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that  they  are  corrupt 
in  heart.  Besides  the  evidence  afforded  by  our  personal  experience,  and  by 
history  which  supplies  its  defects,  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  from  which  there 
is  no  appeal,  is  decisive. 

*  August  ConfeM.  LiK  L  cap.  vil  f  Pstha  hiiL  8. 
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In  the  first  p«ri  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Paul  discosses  the  snbjeeiy 
and  proves,  by  an  induction  of  particaalars,  that  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  both 
nader  sin.  The  Crentiles  had  -all  fatten  into  idolatry ;  and  not  liking  to  retain 
Qod  in  their  knowledge,  were  gifen-ap  to  a  reprobate  mind,  and  vile  afiections, 
in  consequeace  of  which  they  sunk  into  the  lowest  state  of  moral  degradation. 
No  kind  of  sin  can  be  conceived  which  was  not  pntctised  among  them ;  and 
their  wisest  men  did  not  escape  the  contagion.  There  was  not  one  of  them 
whose  character  would  bear  investigattoA.  Common  readers  are  imposed  upon 
by  the  extravagant  praises  bestowed  upon  certain  individnals,  but  Paul  has 
pronounced  a  sentence  of  reprobation  upon  their  most  renowned  {^ilosophers; 
and  from  what  we  know  of  diem,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  their  riitne^ 
which  is  admired  when  dead,  if  it  were  alive  and  displayed  before  oar  ejes^ 
would  excite  our  abhorrence. 

The  depravity  of  the  Gentiles  may  not  excite  surprise,  because  their  religion, 
instead  oL  restraining  it,  furnished  a  stimulus  to  the  most  abominable  vices,  in 
the  example  of  their  profligate  gods.  Were  the  Jews  better  than  they  ?  They 
had  a  law  published  by  God  himself,  and.  enforced  b]^  promises  and  threaten- 
ings ;  and  prophets  were  sent  te  enjoin  obedience,  and  to  reprove  their  trans- 
gressions. Yet  the  history  of  the  Jews  is  a  continued  narrative  of  rebellion 
against  the  authority  of  heaven.  In  the  wilderness  they  provoked  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel ;  they  revolted  from  his.  worship  in  their  own  land :  blessed  or 
chastised,  they  were  still  the  saixke,  a  refractory  and  imgrateftil  people.  Every 
person  kndws  how  low  was  the  state  of  religion  and  morality  among  them  at 
the  time  of  our  Saviour^s  appearance. 

A  review  of  the  history  of  the  world  in  various  nations  and  ages  would  con- 
firm the  doctrine  of  Scripture  concerning  the  entrance  of  sin,  and  the  depravity 
of  our  species ;  and  Christendom,  with  all  its  advantages,  would  furnish  as 
ample  proof  as  the  other  regions  of  the  earth.  Sin,  dtbough  there  subjected 
to  some  restraints,  appears  with  great  power,  and  in  many  an  odious  form,  and 
men  every  where  exhibit  the  same  general  character.  There  is  no  way  of  ao- 
oounting  for  this  state  of  things,  but  upon  the  hypothesiis,  that  man  is  in  a  fall- 
en state,  and  has  lost  the  image  of  his  Maker.  Accidental  differences  among 
men,  such  as  the  colour  of  the  skid,  and  the  formation  of  the  features,  may  be 
explained  by  local  and  occasional  causes ;  but  the  shape  of  the  body,  the  or- 
gans of  sense  with  which  it  is  furnished,  the  contrivanees  for  receiving  and  di* 
ges ting  food,  and  the  other  operations  by  which  life  is  sustained,  and  which 
are  found  to  prevail  throughout  the  varieties  of  the  species,  we  consider  as  ef- 
fects of  a  general  and  permanent  law.  If  we  reason  in  the  same  manner  con*> 
ceming  universal  depravity,  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  is 
something  radically  wrong  in  human  nature,  some  inherent  principle  which 
gives  rise  to  this  uniformity,  for  which  external  and  adventitious  circumstances 
are  not  sufficient  to  account.  As,  in  physical  science,  we  discover  the  prop- 
erties of  matter  in  general,  and  the  distinguishing  properties  of  particular  sub- 
stances by  experiment,  so  the  moral  quality  of  human  nature  is  ascertained  by 
our  own  observations,  and  that  of  others  transmitted  to  us  in  authentic  channels. 
Whence  is  it  that  depravity  exists  in  all  the  individuals  of  a  particular  age,  and 
has  existed  in  all  past  generations  ? 

Some  endcavouT  to  explain  this  fact  by  the  influence  of  bad  example,  by 
which  they  must  roean,^hat  men,  although  capable  of  virtue,  and  bom  with 
good  dispositions,  are  led  astray  by  seeing  bthers  walking  in  the  paUis  of  vice. 
Now,  in  order  to  be  cotisistent,  as  they  cannot  deny  tfiat  depravity  is  very 
general,  they  must  adroit  that  bad  example  rs  general.  The  cause  must  be 
commensurate  with  the  eflect.  If  it  were  only  here  and  there  that  bad  exam- 
ple is  exhibited,  it  would  be  only  here  and  there  that  corruption  would  be  dif- 
fused.   It  follows,  therefore,  that  there  has  been -bad  example  in  all  ages  ^nd 
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natioQfl,  in  all  proTiooes,  cities.  Tillages,  and  families.  Hence  it  appears,  that 
this  is  a  preposterous  attempt  to  account  for  a  thing  by  itself.  We  ask,  How 
it  comes  to  pass  that  men  are  so  generally  corrupt?  and  our  opponents  answer, 
It  is  because  their  conduct  is  generally  wicked.  But  this  is  the  very  fact  about 
which  we  are  inquiring.  We  say  to  them,  Explain  it  to  us,  and  ^ey  refer 
us  to  the  fact  itselL  If  human  nature  is  not  depraved,  what  is  the  cause  that 
men,  every  where  and  at  all  times,  exhibit  bad  example  if  If  they  are  not 
wicked  in  heart,  why  are  they  wicked  in  practice  t  But  further,  if  human  na- 
ture is  not  depraved,  why  is  bad.example  so  readily  imitated?  What  gives  it 
such  extensive  influence  I  Common  sense  would  dictate,  that  there  must  be 
a  tendency  to  evil,  since  it  is  so  generally  followed.  What  dways  takes  place, 
must  be  owing  to  a  permanent  cause.  Suj^ely  if  men  came  into  the  world 
without  sin,  they  would  be  more  likely  to  imitate  food  than  bad  example ;  and 
if  they  had  only  a  sHght  inclination  to  it,  the  goodness  of  the  example  would, 
in  many  cases,  prove  a  check  to  tl^at  inclination,  and  the  result  would  be  an 
extensive  prevalence  of  virtuous  practice.  This  attempt  to  account  for  the  cor- 
ruption of  mankind,  independently  of  the  corruption  of  their  nature,  is  ex- 
tremely foolish.  The  general  imitation  of  bad  example  demonstrates  an  innate 
propensity  to  evil ;  and  this  is  the  point  for  which  we  are  contending. 

Others  would  account  for  the  depravity  of  mankind  by  the  abuse  of  free- 
will, by  which  they  mean  the  power  which  man  possesses  of  choosing  and  re- 
fusing, by  his  own  sovereign  determination,  independently  ofmotives.  It  has 
been  justly  observed,  that  such  free-will  is  of  sdl  causes  the  most  uncertain. 
It  cannot  be  known  beforehand  how  it  will  decide ;  and  it  is  utterly  inconceiv- 
able that  a  cau^e  so  unsteady  and  capricious  should  produce  a  uniform  effect. 
There  is  a  manifest  absurdity,  therefore,  in  this  attempt  to  account  for  the  de- 
pravity of  men  in  all  ages  and  nations.  *  Jon  might  as  well  account  for  the 
Tegular  return  of  day  and  night  by  the  motion  of  a  weathercock.  We  may 
ask.  Whence  have  men,  in  all  ages^  abused  their  free-will?  Why,  if  they  are 
masters  of  their  own  volitions,  have  they  alwavs  chosen  in  one  way?  How 
b  it,  if  their  wills  are  equally  free  to  good  and  evil,  that  they  have  net  deter- 
mined in  favour  of  good?  If  we  found  that,  in  every  trial,  one  of  the  scales 
of  a  balance  descended,  we  should  conclude  that  it  was  heavier  than  the  other ; 
and  can  we  draw  any  other  conclosion  respecting  the  will,  on  observing  how 
regularly  it  decides  in  favour  of  evil  ?  It  has  chosen  evil  among  Jews,  Gen- 
tiles, Mahometans,  and  Christians :  it  chooses  it  in  Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  and 
America.  This  is  not  the  work  of  chance ;  it  is  the  result^f  a  previous  bias. 
The  will  is  inclined  to  evil,  and  theref6r«  human  nature  is  depraved. 

Nothing  is  more  unmeaning  than  the  declamations  of  some  men  concerning 
human  nature,  because  they  are  contrary  to  experience.  If,  when  they  tell  us 
of  its  virtuous  dispositions,  they  mean  any  ^ing  more  than  the  authority  which 
conscience  retains  to  a .  certain  extent,  the  insdncta  and  affections  which  we 
possess  in  common  with  the  lower  animals,  a  sense  of  honour  which  is  pride 
disguised  under  a  decent  name,  the  civilities  of  life,  and  the  performance  of 
certain  duties  which  are  enjoined  by  the  laws  of  society  and  are  enforced  by  a 
regard  to  interest ;  if  the  virtuous  dispositions  which  they  ascribe  to  human 
nature  signify  any  thing  purer  and  more  excellent,  they  affirm  what  is  false, 
and  what  they  must  know  to  be  false,  if  they  are  not  mere  dreamers  wrapt  up 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  theories  of  the  closet,  and  ignorant  of  the  realities 
of  life.  What  a  disgusting  spectacle  do^s  the  history  of  mankind  present !  It 
is  the  history  of  war,  oppression  and  blood;  -of  profaneness  and  intemperance, 
avarice  and  selfishness,  falsehood  and  fraud.  There  is  scarcely  a  page  of  the 
annals  of  the  world  which  does  not  furnish  proof  of  the  doctrine  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  establish.  The  insttlotioDs  of  civil  society  bear  a  testi- 
mony to  it ;  for  what  renders  neoMMiy  so  many  definitians  of  personal  rights. 
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and  so  many  securities  of  person  and  property,  bottbe  ▼iekms  disporitlotts  of 
mankind,  which  prompt  them  incessantly  to  encroach  npon  others,  and  to  pro- 
mote their  own  interests  by  artifice  and  violence  ?  What  embitters  the  rela- 
tions of  life,  but  wayward  tempers  and  nngovemable  passions  ?  And  what 
makes  individuals  unhappy,  bnt  insatiable  desires,  fretfulness,  impatience,  dis- 
content, remorse  for  the  past,  and  fearfol  forebodmgs  of  the  future  ?  Eveiy 
appearance  bespeaks  a  fellen  race ;  and  upon  a  review  of  the  ^mes  and  mise- 
ries which  abcnmd  in  the  world,  we  are  led  to  the  oonchision,  that  "  all  flesh 
have  corrupted  their  Kkrays/*  *'  Lo !  this  only  have  I  foimd,  that  God  hath 
made  man  upright,  but  they  have  sought  out  many  inventions/** 

The  doctrine  of  original  sin  places  human  nature  in  a  veiy  degraded  light; 
but  this  is  no  argument  against  its  truth*  The  question  is,  not  what  we  should 
wish  it  to  be,  but  what  it  actually  is.  It  could  serve  no  purpose  to  represent 
it  as  pure,  if  it  Is  corrupted  ;  possessed  of  power  to  do  the  will  of  God,  if  it 
is  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  Let  us  remember,  that  this  description  of  hu- 
man nature  is  applicable  to  ourselves.  Each  of  us  was  bom  a  sinner,  and  a 
son  of  perdition*  What  reason  have  we  to  be  thankful  that  God  has  remem* 
bered  us  in  our  lost  estate,  and  sent  his  Son  to  redeem  us  from  it !  Through 
him  man  rises  from  the  ruins  of  the  hH^  and  in  a  better  world  shall  enjof  hap- 
pittess  which  will  fear  no  forieiturey  and  know  no  end. 


LECTURE  XLVin. 

ON  THE  COVENANT  OF  GRACE. 

'  Origin  of  Redemption  m  the  Covenant  cf  Gtvce — ^Meaning  of  the  tenn,  Cofenant — ^TraiiflBcled 
between  ^  Father  and  the  Son— The  FcfBierTiewed  as  a  Party  to  the  Covenant— The  Son 
as  a  Paity— Bis  diancter  of^Reprasentative,  Sioety,  and  Mediator — Remarks  <m  a  distmo- 
tioD  between  the  Corenant  of  Redemption  and  the  Covenant  of  Gfaoe. 

Haying  illustrated  the  fall  of  man  and  its  fi&tal  consequenees,  in  some  pre- 
ceding Lectures,  I  proceed  to  speak  of  his  Redemption.  Itis  universally  ac- 
knowledged, that  God  might  have  leA  our  guilty  race  to  perish  in  their  sina. 
He  was  certainly  not  bound  in  justice  to  interfere  on  their  behalf;  but  as  the 
righteous  Governor  of  the.  world,  he  might  haye  proceeded  to  uphold  the  au- 
thority of  his  law,  by  executing  its  penalty  upon  the  disobedient,  and  to  give 
an  awful  example  of  vengeance  to  the  intelUgent  inhabitants  of  the  various  pro* 
vinces  of  his  empire.  His  goodness  did  not  require  that  he  should  rescue  Yob 
rebellious  subjects  from  the  misery  which  they  had  brought  upon  themselves* 
because  he  had  already  given  an  ample  display  of  it  in  their  creation,  and  it 
was  still  exhibited  in  the  happiness  diffused  through  all  ihe  regions  of  inno- 
cence. His  glory  does  not  depend  upon  the  manifestation  of  any  particular 
attribute,  but  upon  the  manifestation  ik  them  all  on  proper  occasions,  and  ia 
full  harmony.  He  is  glorified  when  he  bestows  blessings  upon  the  righteous, 
and  is  equally  glorified  wheii  he  inflicts  punishment  upon  the  wicked.  The 
event  shews  that  his  glory  is  greater  in  the  salvation,  than  it  would  have  been 
in  the  destruction,  of  men ;  but  it  ought  to  be  considered,  that  hia  glory  means 
nothing  but  the  manifestation  of  his  character  to  his  creatures,  and  that,  as 
there  was  no  necessity  for  such  a  manifestation,  and  it  couW  Boit  contribute  i& 

•  Eed.iii.39. 
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any  degree  to  hb  felicity,  it  was  perfectly  yolimtary,  and  miffht  hare  been 
withheld.  The  only  neoeseity  which  can  be  admitted,  is  that,  if  he  shew  him- 
self at  all  to  his  creatures,  the  discovery  shall  correspond  to  the  greatness  and 
excellence  of  his  nature.  He  might  not  have  created  a  single  being  to  contem- 
plate and  admire  his  perfections ;  and  when  tlioto  who  were  admitted  to  the 
wonderful'  spectacle  were  guilty  of  dishonouring  him,  he  might  have  farther 
revealed  himself  onl^  in  wrath,  pouring  out  the  vials  of  his  indignation  upon 
the  polluted  spot  whick  they  inhabited,  and  turning  it  into  a  scene  of  desola- 
tion. What  would  the  loss  of  our  world  have  been  to  Him  in  whose  eyes  it 
is  as  nothing,  yea,  less  than  nothing imd  vanity?  It  follows  from  these  obser- 
vations, the  truth  of  which  cannot  be  disputed,  that  the  plan  which  he  has  de- 
vised for  the  restoration  of  fallen  men  to  purity  and  happiness,  originated  in 
his  sovereign  grace. 

In  speaking  of  the  work  of  redemption,  we  must  ascend  to  its  source,  and 
begin  with  die  consideration  of  that  eternal  agreement  between  the 'Persons  of 
the  Godhead,  on  which  the  whole  dispensation  of  mercy  to  mankind  is  foun- 
ded. It  is  usually  called  a  covenant,  and,  on  account  of  its  origin,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  its  benefits  are  communicated,  it  is  denominated  the  Cove- 
nant of  Grace.  But,  in  using  this  term,  we  must  not  give  loose  reins  to  our 
fancy,  and  invest  a  divine  transaction  with  the  forms  and  technicalities  of  a 
human  bargain.  This,  I  fear,  has  been  sometimes  done, — ^with  the  best  inten- 
tions, I  have  no  doubt,  but  with  un  unhappy  effect,  as  it  brings  down  a  subject 
which  should  always  be  reflected  upon  with  reverence  and  admiration,  to  a 
level  with  the  every-day  affairs  of  miserable  mortab,  and  is  calculated  to  make 
us  forget  its  sublimity  m  the  minuteness  and  familiarity  of  the  detail. 

The  Hebrew  word  ,  and  the  Greek  word  /M^MUb  which  are  translated 
covenant,  are  used  in  different  senses.  ,  in  several  places,  evidently  sig- 

nifies an  appointment  or  constitution,  as,  for  example,  when  God  speaks  of '*  his 
covenant  with  day  and  night,"  when  the  idea  of  an  agreement  or  stipulation 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  admitted.  It  evidently  bears  the  meaning  of  an  ap- 
pointment or  ordinance,  unless  we  choose  rather  to  call  it  a  promise^  when* 
God  says  to  Noah,  **  I  will  establish  my  covenant  with  you  ;  neither  shall  all 
flesh  be  cut  off  any  more  by  the  waters  of  a  flood,  neither  shall  there  be  any 
more  a  flood  to  destroy  the  earth.**  We-  must  understand  it  as  signifying  a 
promise,  when  God  is  said  to  have  made  a  covenant  with  Abraham,  saying, 
**  Unto  thee  will  I  give  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  lot  of  your  inheritance.'*  hk 
the  Christian  Scriptures,  the  word  i^Mw  occurs  in  all  the  following  senses, — a 
promise,  a  command,  a  religious  constitution  or  dispensation,  a  covenant,  and 
perhaps  in  one  instance  or  two,  a  testament.  Our  translators,  I  think,  have 
confined  themselves  to  the  two  latter  words,  using  sometimes  the  one  and 
sometimes  the  other,  I  might  almost  say  arbitrarily,  but  without  doubt  injudi- 
ciously. We  read,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  of  the  mediator  of  a  testa- 
ment, and  the  surety  of  a  testament,  although  every  person  must  see  that  the 
word,  covenant,  should  have  been  preferred,  because  we  know  well  what  the 
mediator  or  surety  of  a  covenant  is,  while  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  in  what 
sense  these  terms  can  be  applied  to  a  testament.  I  have  made  these  remarks, 
to  shew  that  it  is  not  from  the  simple  occurrence  of  the  Hebrew  or  the  Greek 
words,  that  we  are  to  infer  a  federal  transaction  between  God  and  man,  or  be- 
tween any  other  parties,  but  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  which  alone 
can  determine  in  what  sense  the  terms  are  employed.  We  may  meet  with 
them  where  no  covenant  is  implied,  and  we  may  find  a  covenant  to  have  been 
made,  where  neither  of  them  is  used  to  express  it.  I  would  farther  observe, 
diat  we  should  beware  of  falling  into  the  mistake  of  some  superficial  readers 
of  the  Scriptures,  who  have  occasionally  misinterpreted  passages  in  which  the 
word  occurs,  by  explaining  it  of  the  covenant  of  works,  or  the  covenant  of 
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grace,  when  something  different  Lb  intended.  I  should  wander  firom  the  sub- 
ject of  the  lecture,  were  I  to  examine  the  various  places  in  which  it  occurs. 
1  shall  take  notice  only  of  one  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which 
speaks  of  a  first  covenant  that  was  not  faultless,  and  of  a  second  which  succee- 
ded it.*  If  any  man  read  this  passage  with  attention,  he  will  perceive  that 
neither  the  covenant  of  works,  nor  the  covenant  of  grace  properly  so  called,  is 
intended,  but  that  these  covenants  are  the  two  great  dispensations  of  religion, 
of  which  the  one  was  established  by  the  ministry  of  Moses,  and  the  other  by 
the  ministry  of  Christ.  Perhaps  it  would  have  accorded  better  with  the  design 
of  the  Apostle,  to  have  translated  the  original  word  by  dispensation;  but  it  is 
certain,  that  the  first  covenant  was  the  Jewish  economy,  and  the  second  is  the 
Christian. 

There  are  various  considerations,  from  which  we  may  infer  the  existence  of 
the  covenant  of  grace,  or  of  that  agreement  relative  «o  the  salvation  of  sinnerS| 
into  which- God  entered  with  his  Son  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  The 
character  of  a  Surety,  which  is  given  to  our  Saviour  in  Scripture,  points  him 
out  as  the  representative  of  others,  and  as  having  come  under  an  engagement 
to  fulfil  certain  terms  in  their  name,  and  for  their  benefit.  The  tide  of  the 
Second  AUaiD,  and  the  comparison,  or  rather  the  contrast,  which  is  drawn  be- 
tween him  aj]d  the  first  man,  implies,  that  he  resembled  the  latter,  in  being  a 
federal  head,  by  whose  conduct  others  are  affected.  The  frequent  declara- 
tionst  that  he  came  into  the  world  to  do  the  will  of  his  Father,  import,  that  the 
Falher  hiid  proposed  a  certain  design  to  him,  and  that,  he  had  undertaken  to 
accomplish  it ;  and  this  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  important  circumstance, 
thai  promises  are  made  to  him  of  a  glorious  reward.  The  transaction  is 
clearly  expressed  in  the  following  words:  When  thou  sh^t  make  his  soul  an 
,  offering  for  dn,"  or  rather,  ''  if  his  soul  shall  make  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  he 
shall  see  his  seed,  he  shall  prolong  his  days,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord 
shall  prosper  in  his  hand  ;*'t  for  here  we  have  a  condition  and  a  promise.  In- 
deed, the  whole  scheme  of  redemption  involves  the  idea  of  a  covenant;  whfle 
one  Divine  Person  prescribes  certain  services  to  the  other,  the  other  performs 
them ;  and  the  result  is,  not  only  his  own  personal  exaltation,  but  the  eternal 
happiness  of  millions  whose  cause  he  had  espoused.  That  this  transaction 
was  anterior  to  the  beginning  of  time,  is  evident  from  the  assertion  of  an  Apos- 
tle, that  '<  eternal  life  was  promised  before  the  foundation  of  the  world ;"  for 
as  a  promise  always  supposes  some  person  to  whom  it  is  made,  and  the  hu- 
man race  had  then  no  existence,  it  must  have  been  made  to  Christ  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  his  people.  May  we  not  apply  to  this  occasion  the  following 
words?  '*I  was  set  up  from  everlasting,  from  the  beginning,  ere  ever  the 
earth  was. — ^Then  I  was  hy  him,  as  one  brought  up  with  him,  and  I  was  daily 
his  delight,  rejoicing  always  before  him ;  rejoicing  in  the  habitable  parts  of  the 
earth ;  and  my  delights  were  with  the  sons  of  men.*'^  In  the  opinion  of 
many,  this  covenant  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  eighty-ninth  Psalm :  ''  I 
have  made  a  covenant  with  my  chosen,  I  have  sworn  unto  David  my  servant. 
Thy  seed  will  I  establish  for  ever,  and  build  up  thy  throne  to  all  generations."§ 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  primary  reference  is  to  the  covenant  of  royalty,  in 
which  the  kingdom  was  promised  to  David  and  his  descendants ;  but  Uiere  can 
be  no  question  that  a  greater  than  David  is  here,  namely,  his  illustrious  Son, 
who  is  sometimes  called  a(^r  his  name,  and  in  whom  the  promise  has  been 
fulfilled ;  for  God  has  given  to  him,  according  to  the  words  of  the  angel  who 
appeared  to  his  mother,  *<  the  throne  of  his  father  David,  and  of  his  kingdom 
there  shall  be  no  end;**B  By  reading  the  psahn,  you  will  be  convinced  that  the 
language  is  too  sublime,  and  the  things  foretold  are  too  gre^  to  admit  of  being 

•  Heb.  riil  7.  f  Inu  liiL  10.  f  Prov.  viiL  SS,  30, 81. 
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limited  to  any  earthly  monarch,  or  race  of  monarchs,  howerer  extensive  their 
dominions,  and  however  glorioas  their  achievements.  It  is  the  antitype  of  Da- 
vid, the  elect  of  God,  as  he  is  styled  by  Isaiah,  the  object  of  his  peculiar  choice 
and  dearest  love,  with  whom  this  covenant  was  made,  by  which  **  mercy  is 
built  up  for  ever,  and  the  divine  fiaithfulness  is  established  in  the  very  heavens.'* 

It  may  be  objected,  that  a  covenant  could  not  have  been  made  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son  from  eternity,  when  our  Lord  had  not  assumed  our  nature ; 
because  the  transaction  supposes  not  only  two  distinct  persons,  but  two  dis- 
tinct wills,  and  we  are  assured  that  they  are,  in  essence,  numerically  one. 
But  the  objection  will  have  no  weight  with  any  one  who  believes  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  to  propose  questions  which  he  cannot 
answer,  and  to  start  difficulties  which  he  cannot  solve ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, that  the  reasoning  of  his  antagonists  is  not  founded  upon  their  knowledge, 
but  upon  their  ignorance.  They  do  not  know,  that  the  thing  to  which  they 
object  is  impossible ;  they  merdy  are  unable  to  conceive  its  possibility,  and 
hence  draw  the  hasty  conclusion,  that  it  could  not  take  place.  If  we  admit  that 
there  are  distinct  persons  in  the  Godhead,  we  must  also  admit,  that  the  attri- 
butes of  a  person  belong  to  each,  namely,  understanding  and  will.  How  this 
is  consistent  with  the  most  perfect  unity  of  the  Divine  essence,  we  may  be  un- 
able to  explain;  but  the  testimony  of  Scripture  is  a  sufficient  founduition  of 
faith.  The  Father  has  a  will,  and  the  Son  has  a  will ;  for,  on  the  contrary 
supposition,  they  would  be  in  every  respect  the  same ;  and  the  union  of  these 
two  wills,  with  respect  to  the  salvation  of  men,  and  the  means  of  its  accom- 
plishment, is  that  covenant  which  is  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry. 

As,  in  every  covenant,  there  are  parties  who  come  under  mutual  engagements^ 
it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  under  this  designation ;  and, 
in  doing  so,  we  can  hardly  avoid  ideas  and  expressions  which  bear  too  close 
an  analogy  to  the  thoughts  and  proceedings  of  men ;  but  let  us  not  adopt  them 
from  choice,  and,  as  I  have  forinerly  remarked,  degrade  the  subject,  by  a  too 
familiar  illustration.  A  Divine  transaction  we  cannot  understand,  except  by 
referring  to  a  human  transaction  to  ^hich  if  bears  som^  resemblance ;  but  we 
should  exclude  every  thing  low,  every  thing  which  is  allied  to  human  infirmi- 
ty. When  two  men  enter  into  a  covenant,  one  of  them  makes  aproposal  to 
the  other,  wha  immediately,,  or  after  deliberation,  accedes  to  it.  We  must  not 
think,  however,  that,  in  the  present  case,  the  proposal  preceded  the  consent  in 
the  order  of  time,  or  that  it  was  the  proposal  of  the  one  party,  which  turned 
tiie  attention  of  the  other  to  the  subject,  and  gained  his  concurrence.  Who 
does  not  see  the  impropriety  of  such  an  imagination,  as  the  parties  were  Di- 
vine persons,  to  whom  we  cannot  ascribe  a  succession  of  thoughts,  without 
virtually  denying  the  infinity  and  immutability  of  their  knowledge,  and  whom 
we  cannot  conceive  to  consult  together  afler  the  manner  of  men,  without  im- 
puting to  them  limited  views,  and  a  gradual  accumulatibn  of  ideas!  Who 
does  not  see,  that  a  single  and  harmonious  act  of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity, 
was  sufficient  to  form  and  to  ratify  all  those  purposes  which  are  executed  in 
time  ?  If  there  be  any  expressions  in  Scripture,  which  seem  to  favour  rather 
a  successive  process  than  a  simultaneous  decision,  they  are  used  in  condescen- 
sion to  us,  who  can  judge  of  things  which  we  have  not  seen,  only  by  things 
which  we  do  see ;  and  £ey  ought  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way  with  dl 
those  passages  which  represent  God  as  actuated  by  human  feelings  and  pas- 
sionsL  As  the  design  of  this  covenant  was  to  reconcile  opposite  interests,  the 
interests  of  heaven  and  of  earth,  on  each  side  there  was  a  party ;  the  Father 
acting  for  the  honour  of  the  Godhead,  and  the  Son  for  the  salvation  of  men. 

Tlie  Father  must  not  be  considered  as  acting  simply  in  his  personal  charac- 
ter ;  but  as  the  Son  was  the  federal  head  of  his  people,  whom  he  undertook 
to  redeem,  so  the  Father  is  to  be  viewed  as  representing  all  the  Persons  of 
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the  Trinity.  This  is  sot  m  refined  specnlation,  or  a  mere  subtlety,  but  atntlh 
which  it  is  necessary  to  know,  that  our  ideas  of  the  subject  may  be  correct. 
Whether  he  be  considered  as  demanding  satisfaction  for  sin,  or  promising  eter- 
nal happiness,  a  little  attention  will  shew  ns,  that  he  sustained  a  representative 
character.  Sin  was  as  offensive  to  the  other  Persons  as  to  him,  and  their  hon- 
our was  equally  engaged  to  demand  its  punishment ;  so  that  their  concurrence 
was  indispensably  necessary  in  a^  expedient  for  averting  the  penalty  from 
the  criminals  themselves.  One  Person,  if  I  may  speak  so,  could  not  have 
adopted  it,  without  the  consent  of  the  others.  The  promise  of  eternal  life, 
although  made  by  the  Father,  is  not  exclusively  his,  but  is  expressive  of  the 
goodness  of  the  whole  Grodhead;  for  that  life  will  consist  in  the  immediate 
and  perpetual  eigoyment  of  the  fevour  and  love  of  all  its  Persons.  Hence, 
we  find  the  Apostle  John  praying  for  grace  and  peace  to  the  churches  of  Asia, 
not  only  '<  from  him  which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come,*'  *  or  the 
Father ;  but  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  called,  on  account  of  the  variety  and  ful- 
ness of  his  gifts,  '*  the  seven  Spirits  which  are  before  his  throne,"  ^*  and  from 
Jesus  Christ,  who  is  die  faithful  Witness,  and  the  first-bc^tten  of  the  dead, 
and  the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth."  The  design  of  the  covenant  was, 
to  vindicate  the  rights,  and  to  manifest  the  g^ory,  not  of  the  Father  alone,  but  of 
that  nature  which  is  oommon  to  him,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit. .  By  him, 
indeed,  the  terms  were  proposed,  and  the  promises  were  made ;  but  the  terms 
were  die  result  of  the  united  counsels  of  the  Trinity,  and  their  united  love 
was  the  source  from  which  the  blessings  flow.  We  should  beware  of  under- 
standing those  passages  of  Scripture,  which  ascribe  our  redemption  to  theloye 
of  the  Father,  as  if  we  were  indebted  for  it  to  him  alone,  while  they  are  solely 
intended  to  point  out  the  part  which  he  sustains  in  this  wondeifVd  economy. 
Redemption  originated  in  the  love  of  die  Grodhead  ;  but  the  office  of  appoint- 
ing the  Saviour,  and  prescribing  the  services  to  be  performed,  devolved  upon 
the  Father  as  being  the  first  in  the  order  of  subsistence. 

Without  insisting  further  on  this  topic,  I  shall  proceed  to  specify  some  par- 
ticular characters,  in  which  the  Father  acted  when  he  made  a  covenant  with 
his  Son. 

First,  He  acted  as  a  God  of  infinite  love.  I  anticipated  what  might  be  said 
on  this  point,  in  the  introduction  to  this  lecture.  God  first  loved  men,  and 
then  proceeded  to  provide  a  Saviour  for  them,  and  to  settle  the  plan,  by  which 
the  design  of  his  mission  should  be  accomplished.  Their  fall  and  their  sub- 
sequent misery  were  clearly  foreseen.  He  saw  them  to  be  without  excuse, 
without  help,  and  without  hope ;  and  at  this  moment,  his  eye  pitied  them,  and 
his  arm  brought  them  salvation.  It  is,  therefore,  to  love  that  we  must  ascribe 
the  making  of  the  covenant,  for,  as  their  character  presented  no  motive,  so  it 
has  appeared  that  he  could  not  be  influenced  by  any  other  consideration  than 
his  own  benevolence.  They  are  miserable,  it  is  true,  and  he  is  merciful;  but 
although  full  of  compassion,  he  is  impelled  by.  no  necessity  to  exercise  it,  as 
manifest  from  the  case  of  fallen  angeb,  whose  doom  is  as  lamentable  as  that  of 
men,  but  against  whom  the  door  of  hope  is  for  ever  shut.  The  making  of  the 
covenant  was  the  efiect  of  pure  goodness,  and  is  represented  as  **  grace  given 
us  in  Christ,  before  the  world  began." 

Secondly,  He  acted  as  a  sovereign  God,  exercising  his  goodness  according 
to  his  own  pleasure,  giving  grace  to  some,  and  wi&holding  it  from  others* 
His  sovereignty  was  displayed  in  the  fact  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
the*provision  of  the  means  of  redemption  for  men,  while  fallen  angels  were 
left  in  a  state  of  condemnation.  Hence,  the  Redeemer  was  not  appointed 
to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  angelical  nature,  but  to  become  bone  of 
our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh.    The  reason  why  creatures  of  an  inferior 

*  Rev.  i.  4. 
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order  were  prefened  to  thoee  who  so  much  excelled  them  in  the  spirituality 
of  their  essence,  and  the  extent  of  their  faculties,  can  be  found  only  in  that 
uncontrolled  will  which  directs  all  things  in  time  and  eternity.  His  sorer- 
eignty  appears  also  in  the  limiting  of  the  benefits  of  the  covenant  to  a  portion 
of  the  human  race ;  for,  while  the  first  Adam  represented  all  his  natural  de- 
scendants, the  second  Adam  was  the  representative  only  of  his  spiritual  seed, 
by  whom  are  meant  those  who  were  to  be  bom  again  by  his  grace.  Among 
the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  there  is  a  <*  remnant  according  to  the  elec- 
tion of  grace,**  *  and  these  **  were  chosen  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the 
worid."  t  '^  He  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  hath  com- 
passion on  whom  he  will  have  compassion.*'  % 

Thirdly,  He  acted  as  a  holy  and  righteous  Grod.  While  he  purposed  to 
display  the  exceeding  riches  of  his  grace,  he  also  purposed  to  glorify  his  pu- 
rity and  justice.  It  was  impossible  that  he  could  devise  or  approve  of  any 
plan  for  the  salvation  of  sinners,  which  could  reflect  dishonour  upon  any  per- 
fection of  his  nature.  But  his  truth,  and  justice,  and  holiness,  would  have 
been  dishonoured,  because  what  was  due  to  diem  would  have  been  entirely 
overlooked,  if  man  had  been  restored  to  happiness,  while  die  law  which  hie 
had  violated  was  not  fulfilled,  and  no  satisfection  was  made  for  his  ofiences. 
Against  such  a  result,  effectual  precaution  was  taken  by  the  selection  of^the 
Son  of  Grod,  to  intervene  between  him  and  sinners,  and  by  the  proposal  to  him 
of  the  oul^  terms  upon  which  they  could  be  restored  to  ntvour.  He  was  sub- 
stituted in  the  room  of  the  guilty,  and  undertook  in  their  room  to  answer  eve- 
ry claim ;  he  was  constituted  a  federal  head,  whose  actions  should  have  a  le- 
gal  respect  to  those  whom  he  represented,  and  be  held  by  the  Supreme  Law- 
giver as  a  full  equivalent  for  all  thatdiey  were  bound  to  do  and  to  suffer.  The 
duty  imposed  upon  him  was  to  assume  the  nature  of  man,  in  which  alone  the 
terms  of  a  covenant  made  for  the  salvation  of  men  could  be  fulfilled ;  and  afler 
he  had  assumed  it,  to  yield  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  law,  and  to  en- 
dure the  execution  of  its  penalty*  In  the  proposal  of  these  terms,  the  inflexi- 
ble moral  rectitude  of  the  Divine  nature  was  demonstrated.  At  the  moment 
when  love  was  in  full  operation,  its  other  attributes  were  held  so  sacred,  that 
not  a  step  was  taken  without  securing  their  rights.  God  was  willing  to  par- 
don, but  he  would  not  cancel  the  guUt  of  the  sinner,  unless  an  atonement  were 
offered  for  it.  He  would  be  just  in  justifying  the  ungodly ;  he  would  make 
'<  mercy  and  truth  meet  together,  righteousness  and  peace  embrace  each  oth- 
er.*' Hence  you  perceive  that  the  covenant  could  not  have  been  made  with 
men  themselves ;  for  to  them  the  fulfilment  of  the  terms  would  have  been  im- 
possible. It  could  be  made  only  with' a  Divine  Person,  who,  joining  himself 
to  our  nature,  could  bear  almighty  wrath,  and  magnify  the  law  by  perfect  obe- 
dience. 

The  other  party  in  the  covenant  of  grace  was  the  Son,  who  sustained  a 
public  character,  and  was  the  representative  of  his  people.  The  second  cov- 
enant, as  we  have  said,  co.uld  not  have  been  made  with  men,  because  they 
were  under  a  sentence  of  condemnation  for  the  violation  of  the  first.  No 
other  creature,  however  dignified  and  richly  endowed  with  moral  excellencies, 
was  qualified  to  enter  into  a  federal  transaction  with  God  in  behalf  of  the 
guilty,  because  the  terms  were  too  high  to  be  fulfilled  even  by  the  ability  of  an 
archangeL  The  universe  was  not  then  in  existence;  but  that  eye  which 
sees  the  future  as  well  as  the  present,  did  not  behold  in  any  of  its  provinces  a 
single  being,  who  was  worthy  to  stand  forth  as  an  intercessor  for  our  fallen 
race ;  and  if  a  Divine  person  had  not  appeared  to  undertake  the  arduous  task, 
our  condition  would  haVe  been  as  hopeless  as  that  of  the  apostate  angels,  for 
whom  no  remedial  scheme  has  been  devised.  But  the  Father  appointed  his 
•  Rom.  xi.  6w  f  Eph.  L  4.  «  fSitm.  ix.  16. 
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own  SoBy  af  one  who  was  both  Me  and  willing  to  befriend  ns ;  and  liie  office 
which  was  assigned  to  him  he  most  readily  accepted.  ^'  Lo,  I  come :  in  the 
volume  of  the  book  it  is  writSen  of  me,  I  delight  to  do  thy  wiU,  O  my  God; 
yea,  thy  law  is  within  my  heart.*'*  These  words  are  expressive  of  his  cheer- 
fol  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  covenant,  and  they  are  recorded  in  the 
volume  of  the  divine  decree,  concerning  the  salvation  of  men,  or  of  the  scrip* 
tnres,  which  are  a  faithful  transcript  of  iL  Animated  with  zeal  for  the  glory 
of  his  Father,  and  with  inefiable  love  to  perishing  sinners,  he  '*  rejoiced  in  the 
habitable  parts  of  the  earth ;"  that  is,  it  gave  the  highest  pleasure  to  his  benevo> 
lent  heart  to  assume  the  diaracter  of  our  Redeemer,  although  he  was  fnOy 
apprised  of  the  humiliation  and  suflferings  to  which  it  would  be  neoeasary  to 
submit,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  design. 

In  consequence  of  his  consent  to  the  terms  of  the  covenant,  he  was  consti- 
tuted the  head  or  representative  of  hia  people.  He  became  a  public  person, 
who  acted  in  the  name  of  others.  Some  may  think  that,  as  men  had  not  yet 
fallen,  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say,  that  it  was  then  agreed  that  he  should 
become  their  representative,  as  soon  as  their  circumstances  should  require  his 
interposition ;  but,  if  we  believe  that  the  covenant  was  made  from  eternity,  and 
that  they  were  chosen  in  1^  before  the  foundation  of  the  worid,  there  seems 
to  be  a  necessity  for  admitting  that  he  Was  invested  with  this  character  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  time.  A  new  relation  was  formed  between  him  and 
the  guilty,  in  virtue  of  which  he  was  made  answerable  for  their  guilt,  and  came 
under  an  obligation  to  perform  the  obedience  which  they  owed  to  die  law,  that 
his  righteousness  might  be  imputed  to  them,  as  if  they  had  obeyed  and  suffered 
in  their  own  persons.  That  this  doctrine  has  a  foundation  in  Scripture  is 
evident  from  the  comparison,  formerly  referred  to,  which  Paul  institutes  be^ 
tween  Christ  and  Adam,  whom  we  acknowledge  to  have  sustained  a  federal 
relation  to  his  children.  **  But  not  as  the  offence,  so  also  is  the  free  gift  For 
if  through  the  offence  of  one  many  be  dead ;  much  more  the  grace  of  Ood, 
and  the  gifl  by  grace,  which  is  by  one  man,  Jesus' Christ,  hath  abounded  unto 
many.  And  not  as  it  was  by  one  that  sinned,  so  is  the  f^ :  ibr  the  judgment 
was  by  one  to  condemnation,  but  the  free  gift  is  of  many  offences  unto  justifi- 
cation. For  if  by  one  man's  ofience  death  reigned  by  one ;  much  more  they 
which  receive  abundance  of  grace,,  and  of  the  gift  of  righteousness,  shall  reign 
in  life  by  one  Jesus  Christ.  Therefore,  as. by  the  offence  of  one  judgment 
came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation ;  even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one  the 
free  gift  came  upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life.  For  as  by  one  man's 
disobedience  many  were  made  sinners ;  so  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall  many 
be  made.  righteou8."t  I  have  quoted  this  long  passage,  in  order  to  show  you 
how  the  Apostle  runs  a  parallel  between  Adam  and  Christ,  with  a  design  to 
teach  us  at  once  in  what  respect  they  agree,  and  abo  in  what  they  disagree. 
The  disagreement  consists  in  the  -difference  of  the  effects  resulting  from  their 
respective  agency,  the  one  having  been  the  cause  of  guilt  and  depravity,  and 
death ;  the  other,  of  righteousness  and  Hfe.  The  agreement  consists  in  their 
public  character,  and  the  representation  of  Christ  is  as  clearly  stated  as  that 
of  the  first  man.  In  both  cases  the  language  is  similar^  and  implies,  not  an 
accidental,  but  an  institute^  connexion  between  them  and  others,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  others  are  affected  by  what  they  have  respectively  done.  By 
die  one  came  condemnation,  by  the  other  justification ;  by  the  one  we  are 
made  sinners,  and  by  the  other  righteous.  If  Adam  had  not  been  our  federal 
head,  we  should  not  have  suffered  by  his  first  transgression  more  than  by  his 
subsequent  sins,  or  by  those  of  our  nearer  progenitors ;  and  we  may  reason  in 
the  same  manner,  that,  if  Christ  had  not  been  our  federal  head,  w$  should  have 
been  no  more  benefited  by  his  obedience  than  by  that  of  any  of  the  saints. 
*  Ps.  xL  7,  8;  t  Rom.  v.  15—19. 
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Its  merit  would  have  terminated  in  himself,  and  its  influence  upon  us  would 
hare  been  merely  that  of  example. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Christ  is  called  the  surety  of  the  covenant.* 
A  surety  is  a  person  who  gives  security  for  another,  that  he  will  perform 
something  which  the  other  is  bound  to  do ;  that  is,  in  case  of  failure,  will 
perform  it  for^  him.  The  title,  as  given  to  our  Saviour,  implies  that  he  came 
under  an  obligation  to  fulfil  the  condition  of  the  covenant  for  his  people.  He 
undertook,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  to  yield  the  obedience  which  they  owed 
to  the  law,  and  to  make  satisfaction  to  Divine  justice  for  their  sins.  Some, 
however,  have  taken  a  different  view  of  the  matter.  Christ,  they  say,  is 
surety  for  God  to  man,,  or  has  pledged  himself  that,  to  diose  who  enter  into 
covenant  with  God,  the  promises  shall  be  performed.  It  is  true,  that  '*  all 
the  promises  in  him  are  yea,  and  in  him  Amen,  unto  the  glory  of  God  ;"t  or, 
in  other  words,  that  he  has  ratified  them  in  this  sense,  that  his  blood  having 
been  shed  as  the  price  of  the  Uessings  which  they  contain,  the  performance 
of  them  ought  to  be  confidently  expected  by  believers.  But  the  performance 
depends  solely  upon  the  justice  and  faithfulness  of  God.  A  surety  is  admitted, 
when  a  doubt  or  suspicion  is  entertained  of  the  person  for  whom  he  is  bound, 
and  his  credit  is  brought  forward  to  supply  what  is  wanting  in  the  other. 
Keeping  this  idea  of  a  surety  in  mind,  we  shall  perceive,  to  say  the  least,  a 
manifest  impropriety  in  calling  Christ  a  surety  for  God ;  for  it  implies  that  the 
simple  promise  of  God  is  not  worthy  of  trust,  and  could  not  be  depended  upon 
till  it  was  confirmed  by  the  pledged  truth  of  apother.  But  the  Scriptures  re- 
present the  word  of  God  as  the  sole  gretond  of  faith.  We  must  believe,  be* 
cause  he.  is.  true  and  faithful,  and  will  not  deceive  us.  His  word  is  the  highest 
possible  security ;  it  stands  in  need  of  no  confinnation ;  and  if  he  has  been 
pleased  to  sanction  it  with  his  oath,  it  is  not  because  an  oath  was  necessary  to 
render  it  worthy  of-  credit,  but  in  condescension  to  human  infirmity.  '*  God, 
willing  more  abundantly  to  shew  unto  the  heirs  of  promise  the  immutability 
of  his  counsel,  confirmed  it  by  an  oath ;  that  by  two  immutable  things,  in 
which  it  was  impossible  for  God  to  lie,  we  might  have  a  strong  consolation, 
who  have  fled  for  refuge  to  lay  hold  upon  the  hope  set  before  us."t  The 
promise  is  as  immutable  as  the  oath ;  and  the  latter  was  added,  not  to  render  the 
former  more  sure  in  itself,  btit  to  remove  our  unreasoi^able  suspicions.  How 
eould  any  person  be  a  surety  for  God  ?  Is  his  sincerity  more  fuUy  ascertained  ? 
Has  his  faithfulness  been  more  clearly  established  ?  I  know  not  what  some 
men  mean,  nor  am  I  sure  that  they  understand  themselves,  when  they  say 
that  Christ  was  surety  for  God. 

There  are  others  who,  granting  that  he  was  surety  only  for  man,  explain  his 
■uretiship  in  a  manner  not  consonant  to  Scripture.  He  was  surety,  Aey  say, 
that  men  would  perform  the  obedience  which  God  requires  from  them  in  the 
covenant  of  grace.  In  some  instances,  this  mistake  is  founded  upon  another 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  covenant,  as  being-  an  amement  entered  into  be- 
tween God  and  men  themselves,  in  which  spiritual  biasings  are  promised 
upon  certain  conditions.  I-  shall  afterwards  consider  this  opinion ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  I  observe,  that  the  notion  of  Christ's'  being  surety  for  our  obedi- 
ence, receives  no  countenance  from  Scripture.  He  has,  indeed,  obtained  for 
his  people  that  grace  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  obey ;  but  the  actual  com- 
munication of  it  belongs  to  the  Father,  who  has  engaged  in  the  covenant  to 
bestow  it.  The  obedience  of  believers  is  secured,  not  by  any  pledge  which 
Christ  has  given  in  their  name,  but  by  the  following  promise  of  ^e  Father : 
**  A  new  heart  also  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you  ; 
and  I  will  take  away  the  stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and  I  will  give  you  an 
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heart  of  flesh.  And  I  will  put  my  Spirit  within  you,  and  cause  3nra  to  wdk 
in  my  statutes,  and  ye  shall  keep  my  judgments,  and  do  them.*'* 

A  surety  for  a  bankruptr— for  this  is  the  only  comparison  which  the  present 
case  will  admit — is  one  who  engages  to  satisfy  his  creditors,  by  paying  his 
debts.  Hence,  when  Jesus  Christ  is  called  the  Surety  of  the  new  covenant, 
tiie  meaning  evidently  is,  that  he  undertook  to  discharge  the  debt  which  sin- 
ners owed  to  the  law  and  justice  of  €kxl,  the  debt  of  obedience,  and  the  debt 
of  suffering. 

Our  Saviour  is  farther  called  the  Mediator  of  the  covenant ;  a  title  which  im- 
ports that  he  interposes  between  God  and  men  with  a  view  to  reconcile  them. 
**  There  is  one  Crod,  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ 
Je8us."t  For  this  office  he  is  qualified  by  the  constitution  of  his  person. 
Possessed  of  the  Divine  nature  from  etemlQr,  he  agreed  to  assume  the  human, 
that  he  might  be  allied  to  both  parties ;  and  he  knew  how  to  establish  a  per- 
fect harmony  between  the  glory  Of  God  and  the  salvation  of  his  guilty  crea- 
tures. There  are  so  many  observations  to  be  made  upon  the  necessity  of  the 
Mediatorial  office,  the  qualification  of  our  Saviour  for  it,  and  its  effects,  that 
they  would  detain  us  too  long  from  entering  upon  the  other  parts  of  the  sub- 
ject.    I  shall  therefore  reserve  them  for  an^er  occasion. 

The  covenant  hj  which  men  are  saved  is  one,  and  was  made  with  Christ 
before  the  foundaticm  of  the  w<H'ld.  Many  Theologians*  however,  are  of  opin- 
ion, that  there  are  two  covenants  connected  with  the  salvation  of  men,  which 
they  call  the  covenant  of  redemption,  and  ^e  covenant  of  grace,  and  distinguish 
them  in  the  following  manper.  The  covenant  of  redemption  was-  made  finom 
eternity ;  but  the  covenant  of  grace  is  made  in  tim^ :  The  parties  in  the  former 
are  God  and  his  Son,  ibe  parties  in  die  latter  are  €rod  and  sinners :  The  cov^ 
enant  of  redemption  is  the  agreement  between  the  Divine  Persons,  which  we 
have  already  explained,  and  the  condition  of  it  is  the  righteousness  of  Christ; 
the  covenant  of  grace  is  the  agreement  which  God  makes  with  sinners  in  the 
Gospel,  promising  to  them  spiritual  and  eternal  blessings  upon  the  condition 
of  faidi.  There  is  no  reason  to  exdaim  against  this  statement  as  fraught  with 
dangerous  error;  nor  should  we  give  way  to  that  weak  zeal,  which  is  startled 
at  modes  of  expression  different  from  our  own,  and  hastily  concludes,  that 
they  are  meant  to  convey  a  difference  of  meaning.  If  we  examine  it  with  can- 
door,  we  shall  find  that,  in  substance,  it  accords  with  our  own  views  of  the 
subject  I  acknowledge,  that  there  does  not  a;ppear  to  be  any  ground  in  Scrip- 
ture for  the  notion  of  two  covenants.  The  blood  of  Christ  is  c^led  <*  the  blood 
of  the  covenant,"  not  ^<  pf  the  covenants,^*  as  we  may  presume  it  would  have 
been  called,  if  it  had  been  ihe  condition  of  &e  covenant  of  redeidption,  and 
the  foundation  of  the  covenant  of  grace.  The  truth  is,  that  what  those  Divines 
call  the  covenant  of  grace,  is  merely  thd  administration  of  what  they  call  the 
covenant  of  redemption,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  its  blessings  to 
those  for  whom  they  were  intend^ ;  and  cannot  be  properly  considered  as  a 
covenant,  because  it  is  not  suspended  upon  a  proper  condition,  as  we  shall 
presently  see.  At  the  same  time  it  is  right  to  remark,  that  it  is  frequendy 
spoken  of  as  a  covenant,  and  is  said  to  be  made  with  men  themselves.  **  I 
will  make  with  you>  an  everlasting  oovenant.*'t  **  This  shall  be  the  cove- 
nant that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel  afler  those  days,  saith  the 
Lord."$  ^*  He  hath  made  with  me  an  everlasting  covenant,  cmlered  in  all 
things  and  sure.**||  I  may  add,  that  the  Confession  of  Faith,  which  we  re- 
ceive as  a  standard  of  doctrine,  although  we  sometimes  beg  leave  to  dissent 
from  some  ef  its  expressions,  gives  the  same  view  of  the  covenant  of  grace : 
«« Man,  by  his  fs^  having  made  himself  incapable  of  life  by  the  covenant  of 

•  Eaek.  zzxirL  36,  37.  f  1  ^Hm.  k.  6.  «  Ia»)v.a 
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works,  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  make  a  second,  commonly  called  the  covenant 
of  gprace ;  whereby  he  freely  ofierelh  unto  sinners  life  and  salvation  by  Jesns 
Christ,  requiring  of  them  faith  in  him,  that  they  may  be  saved,  and  promising 
to  give  unto  all  those  that  are  ordained  unto  life  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  make  them 
willing  and  able  to  believe.*'*  Still  I  am  persuaded  that  the  doctrine  taught  in 
our  church,  which  has  been  adopted  also  by  many  others,  is  more  accurate, 
that  the  covenant  by  which  we  are  saved  is  one,  whether  you  call  it,  the  cove- 
nant of  redemption,  or  the  covenant  of  grace,  for  neither  tbe  one  name  nor  the 
other  is  found  in  the  Scripture ;  and  that  what  some  call  the  covenant  of  gracct 
is  nothing  but  the  dispensation  by  which  the  benefits  that  Christ  purcha^  by 
his  obedience  and  death  are  imparted  to  believers. 

The  use  of  the  term  condition^  in  reference  to  the  covenant  of  grace,  may 
also  be  considered  as  objectionable,  because  it  commonly  means  something, 
which  when  done  by  one  party,  gives  a  right  to  what  was  promised  by  the 
other.  To  call  faith,  therefore,  Uie  condition  of  the  covenant,  may  seem  to  im- 
ply, that  there  is  merit  in  faith,  which  entitles  us  to  salvation.  This,  how- 
ever, is  far  from  being  the  meaning  of  those  whose  sentiments  we  are  at  pres- 
ent considering.  The  term  is  used  by  them  in  a  lower  sense,  and  simply 
signifies  something  which  goes  before  another,  and  without  which  the  oUier 
cannot  be  obtained.  They  do  not  assign  merit  to  faith,  but  simply  precedence. 
According  to  them,  faith  is  the  condition  of  the  covenant,  because  the  promise 
of  salvation  will  be  performed  to  none  but  believers.  They  hold  as  well  as 
we,  that  it  is  only  the  means  of  obtaining  an  interest  in  the  salvation  ofiTered  in 
the  Gospel ;  and  that  it  is  itself  an  effect  of  mce,  being  wrought  in  the  heart 
by  the  Spirit  of  regeneration.  If  they  err,  men,  it  is  not  in  sentiment,  but  in 
language ;  and  we  should  be  cautious  in  affirming  that  they  err  even-  here,  lest 
the  censure  should  recoil  upon  persons  of  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  speak 
with  great  veneration,  and  to  whom  some  are  disposed  to  look  up  as  almost 
infallible  oracles,  the  framers  of  those  public  standards  which  we  have  adop>> 
ted ;  for  they  did  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of  the  obnoxious  term.  ^^  The  grac^ 
of  God,*'  they  say  in  the  Larger  Catechism,  ''is  manifested  m  the  6^Coiid 
covenant,  in  that  he  freely  provideth  and  offereth  to  sninen  a  Mediator^  ancfi 
life  and  salvation  by  him ;  and  requiring  faith  as  the  condition  to  interest  them 
in  him,  promiseth  and  giveth  his  Holy  Spirit  to  all  his  elect,  to  work  in  them 
that  faith,  with  all  other  saving  graces.*'!  As,  however,  the  word",  condition^ 
has  been  of\en  employed  in  an  unscriptural  sense,  and  is  apt  to  suggest  fals& 
ideas  to  the  ignorant  and  unwary,  it  is  more  prudent  to  lay  it  aside. 

I  remark  by  the  way,  that  the  vehemence  with  which  some  in  our  churcb 
have  opposed  the  use  of  the  term,  while  they  might  have  known  that  nothing 
improper  was  meant  by  it,  is  altogether  unjustifiable.  It  arose  either  from 
ignorance  that  the  term  is  found  in  our  standards,  or  from  dishonest  zeal, 
which  condemns  in  an  antagonist  what  it  tolerates  in  a  friend.  And  here  we 
may  remark  the  improper  conduct  of  most  churches  in  reference  to  their  stan- 
dards. Having  once  adopted  them,  they  regard  them  as  Ae  laws  of  the  Medea 
and  Persians,  which  must  never  be  altered.  As  if  their  infallibility  were  as- 
eertained,  they  are  never  subjected  to  revision ;  whereas  they  should  be  fre- 
quently revised,  that  such  changes  may  be  made  in  sentiment  and  language  as 
are  suggested  by  more  correct  views  of  Ae  Scriptures.  Then  we  shouldhave 
avoided  the  awkwardness  of  having  standards  to  which  we  assent  without 
reserve  or  qualification,  but  in  which  there  are  expressions  that  we  cannot  use 
without  incurring  the  suspicion  of  error.  I  know  only  of  one  exception  from 
this  practice,  so  unbecoming  Protestants  and  daily  students  of  the  Scriptures.^ 

•  We^t  Con£  c.  tu.  ^  3.  -j-  QuMt  88, 

♦  It  ii  believed  that  the  exception  here  aOuded  to,  vtm  that  of  the  Phiteetant  Chtn^  of 
Frmce,  which  ravjadtl  ita  atwidarda  at  evenr  period  of  two  yean. 
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We  cannot  exercise  the  same  indulgence  towards  everj  Tiew  which  has 
been  given  by  Theolofi^ans  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  for,  by  some,  it  has  been 
grossly  misrepresented,  so  that  nothing  remains  but  the  name.  According  to 
them,  the  design  of  the  death  of  Chnst  was  to  make  God  reconcileable  to 
sinners,  and  to  procure  a  new  covenant  with  them,  in  which  pardon  and 
eternal  life  are  promised  on  the  condition  of  faith,  repentance,  and  obedience. 
If  sometimes  they  call  faith  alone  the  condition  of  the  covenant,  we  must 
beware  of  being  imposed  upon  by  the  sound  of  a  word,  to  which  they  have 
affixed  a  peculiar  meaning  favourable  to  their  own  system ;  for  it  does  not 
signify,  as  in  the  language  of  other  divines,  reliance  upon  Jesus  Christ  alone 
for  salvation,  but  such  a  belief  of  the  truth  as  leads  to  obedience,  and  derives 
all  its  value  and  efficacy  from  its  effects.  Having  erected  this  fianciful  struc- 
ture, they  give  it  the  name  of  the  new  covenant,  the  gospel  covenant,  oi  the 
covenant  of  grace,  because  they  pretend  God  has  manifested  his  grace  in  ii 
b^  proposing  easier  terms.  In  the  first  covenant,  he  exacted  perfect  obe- 
dience; but  now  he  requires  only  sincere  obedience,  in  consideration 
of  the  infirmity  of  man,  who,  being  enfeebled  by  sin,  and  sorrounded  with 
temptations,  is  incapable  of  complying  with  the  strict  demands  of  the  original 
law.  The  remedy,  in  this  case,  is  repentance  for  defects  and  transgressions ; 
and,  through  the  mediation  of  Christ,  God  accepts  of  our  upright  endeavours  to 
serve  him.  But,  whatever  name  may  be  given  to  this  imaginary  tran^adioui 
it  is  truly  and  formally  a  covenant  of  works,  the  nature  of  which  consists  in 
suspending  6ie  reward  upon  certain  performances,  whether  they  be  many  or 
ibw,  difficult  or  easy.'  That  is  a  covenant  of  works,  which  makes  works 
of  any  kind  the  condition  of  the  promise.  The  woids  of  die  Apostle  ara 
express,  and  e^jpose  the  vanity  and  criminality  of  this  attempt  to  join  together 
two  things,  v^ich  are,  and  ever  will  be  opposed  to  each  other:  *'  If  it  be  by 
^ce,  then  is  iit  no  more  of  works,  otherwise  grace  is  no  more  grace.  But 
if  it  be  of  works,  then  is  it  no  more  of  grace ;  otherwise  work  is  no  more 
work.**^  There  are  only  two  laws  by  which  men  can  hope  to  be  saved,  the 
law  of  works,  and  the  law  of  faith ;  of  which  the  former  says,  ^*  Do  this,  and 
thou  shalt  live ;"  but  this  is  the  language  of  the  latter,  ''  To  him  that  worketh 
not,  but  believeth  in  him  that  justifieth  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is  counted  for 
rlghteou9ness.*'t  The  scheme  which  we  are  now  considering,  is  a  dumay 
and  audacious  attempt  to  blend  together  two  methods  of  salvation  which  are 
essentially  different  It  supposes,  besides,  what  is  absolutely  impossible,  that 
God  may  relax  the  strictness  of  his  law,  and  require  less  from  men  than  he 
once  did,  because  they  are  become  unable  to  give  more.  But  how  could  God 
demand  less,  if  he  be  the  same  holy  and  righteous  being  that  he  was  in  the 
beginning  T  The  inability  of  men  to  yield  perfect  obedience,  is  not  owing  to 
him  but  to  themselves,  and  consists  in  unwillingness,  in  aversion  of  heart.  It 
does  not  consequently  deprive  him  of  his  rights,  nor  would  it  be  worthy 
of  his  character  to  lower  the  standard  because  his  subjects  are  dissatisfied  with 
it,  and  by  doinff  so,  to  give  his  sanction  to  their  unjustifiable  revolt.  Are  tiiey 
not  commanded  '^  to  love  him  with  all  their  heart,  and  soul,  and  mind,  and 
strength  ?  and  to.  love  their  neighbour  as  themselves  ?  And  is  not  this  the  whole 
of  the  law ;  the  utmost  that  was  ever  required  ?  **  Do  we  make  void  the  law 
through  faith?  Crod  forbid:  yea,  we  establish  the  law.'*}  I  add,  that, 
although  it  were  granted  that  faith,  repentance,  and  sincere  obedience  are  now 
^cpepted  anstead  of  perfect  righteousness,  the  covenant,  of  which  these  were 
Ae  condition,  would  not  deserve  to  be  called  the  covenant  of  grace  on  account 
of  th^  easiness  of  its  terms.  None  will  deem  them  easy  but  the  man  who  is 
ignorant  of  himself,  and  of  the  total  corruption  of  human  nature.  To  us,  in 
WbpBe  flesh  there  dwells  no  good  thing,  they  are  as  impossible  as  peifect  obe- 
•  Kom,  xL  6,  t  Ih.  W.  6.  ^  lU  iii.  ai. 
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dience.  The  person  who  is  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of  weakness  by  a  mortal 
disease,  is  as  incapable  of  raising  a  weight  of  ten  pounds,  as  a  weight  of  a 
hundred.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  Uiis  view  of  the  covenant  of  grace  is 
erroneous,  has  no  foundation  in  Scripture,  is  contrary  to  the  moral  attributes 
of  God,  fosters  pride,  overthrows  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  is  calculated  to 
deceive  sinners,  with  the  vain  hope  of  obtaining  salvation  by  their  own  efforts, 
while  the  terms  which  it  proposes  are  not  more  within  the  compass  of  their 
ability  than  the  stnclest  and  most  extensive  demands. 


LECTURE  XLIX. 

ON  THE  COVENANT  Of  GRACE. 

Condition  of  the  Covenant — Pielimittpy  RcroeriM  on  the  Engagement  to  perform  it  intoifiuiih 
the  Son  entered— The  Condition  included,  Fint,  Perfect  Obedienoe  to  the  Preoepte  of  te 
Lew ;  Secondly,  Satiefitfioiy  Sufierings  fin'  the  Sine  of  hie  People— Prooueee  of  the  Core* 
nent  ooneidered  as  thej  respected  Chiut  himeelf  and  as  thej  respected  the  Elect — ^Yiew  of 
tbe  Blesiings  promised  to  the  Elect 

A  oovBH ANT  is  sn  agreement  between  two  parties  who  come  und*er  mutual 
engagements.  Something  is  to  be  done  by  one  of  the  parties,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  other  party  binds  himself  to  do  another  thing  in  return.  When 
a  master,  for  example,  enters  into  an  agreement  or  covenant  with  a  servant, 
he  preseribes  certain  duties  to  be  peiformed  by  the  servant,  and  promises 
lo  recompense  him  with  suitable  wages.  By  consenting  to  the  compact,  the 
servant  becomes  bound  to  perform  the  stipulated  work,  and  the  master  is  bound 
to  bestow  the  reward  when  die  term  of  labour  is  finished.  In  a  covenant  there- 
fore, there  are  two  parts,  a  condition  with  a  promise ;  and  sometimes  a  penalty 
is  added  to  be  executed  in  case  of  failure.  The  two  former  are  found  in  the 
eovenant  of  grace ;  and  I  now  proceed  to  consider  them  in  their  order. 

The  condition  of  a  covenant  is  that  work  or  service  which  gives  the  per- 
former a  right  to  the  promised  reward.  In  order  to  learn  what  was  the  condition 
of  the  covenant  of  grace,  let  us  remember  that  Jesus  Christ,  by  becoming  the 
surety  of  his  people,  took  upon  himself  those  terms  which  it  would  have 
been  necessary  for  them  to  foml,  in  order  to  obtain  the  favor  of  God,  and  a 
title  to  happiness.  What  these  were,  will  appear,  if  we  consider  the  original 
obligation  under  which  man  was  placed  by  his  Creator,  and  the  situation  into 
which  he  had  brought  hhnself  by  disobedience.  The  first  covenant  enjoined 
nerfect  obedience  to  the  Divine  law  as  the  condition  of  life;  and  the  will  of  the 
Maker  of  the  covenant  was  signified  to  Adam,  in  the  prohibition  to  taste  the 
knit  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  As  the  prohibition  was  not 
founded  on  the  nature  of  things,  but  on  the  sovereign  will  of  Grod,  it  was  a 
clear  intimation  to  our  first  parent,  that  his  hope  of  conliBued  and  augmented 
felicity  was  suspended  upon  his  unreserved  submission  to  the  authority  of  his 
Creator.  He  was  to  obey  him  in  every  dung,  and  to  ask  no  reason  but  his 
command ;  he  was  to  live  for  him  alone,  and  to  consecrate  all  his  powers  to 
his  service.  Such  was  the  original  condition  of  the  covenant ;  But  something 
more  is  now  demanded,  in  consequenee  of  the  melancholy  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  circumstances  of  man.  As  he  was  a  fallible  creature,  a 
penalty  was  added  in  the  beginning  to  enforce  the  precept,  and  to  vindicate 
the  hoRoor  of  the  Lawgiver,  if  the  covenant  was  violated.  To  this  penalty, 
Adam  became  obnoxious  as  soon  as  he  had  sinned ;  and  his  descendants  are 
under  the  sentence  of  death,  which  was  iitst  pronounced  upon  him. 
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Hence  we  peroeive  what  mast  have  been,  and  actually  was,  the  condition  of 
the  covenant  of  grace.  For  what  was  requisite  that  £ftUen  man  might  enjoy 
peace  with  his  offended  Maker,  and  regain  the  happiness  which  he  had  lost 
by  transgression  T  Although  the  first  coTenant  had  been  broken,  its  claims  sub- 
sisted in  full  force.  It  still  demanded  that  perfect  obedience  which  man  had 
failed  to  yield,  and  in  consequence  of  this  failure,  farther  demanded  that  its 
penalty  or  curse  should  be  executed  upon  the  guilty.  As  man  could  not  him- 
self satisfy  these  claims,  they  devolved  upon  his  surety,  and  that  too,  without 
any  abatement;  for,  to  suppose  them  to  have  been  relaxed,  on  account  of  the 
dignity  of  the  person,  and  his  intimate  relation  to  the  Father,  is  to  suppose 
God  to  have  been  less  holy  and  just  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  than  in  the  cov- 
enant of  works.  You  see,  then,  that  the  fulfilment  of  the  terms  of  the  one  cov- 
enant, was  the  express  condition  of  the  other.  All  that  was  required  from  sin- 
ners was  required  from  their  Saviour.  The  second  covenant  could  not  be  es- 
tablished but  by  an  exact  compliance  with  the  requisitions  of  the  first.  And  the 
demands  of  the  first  covenant  were  enlarged  by  the  breach  of  it ;  for,  from  man 
in  a  state  of  innocence,  it  required  only  obedience  to  its  precepts ;  but  from 
guilty  man,  and  from  Christ  his  representative,  it  required  not  only  obedience 
but  sufiering. 

Before  I  proceed  to  explun,  more  distinctly,  the  condition  of  the  covenant, 
there  are  some  remarks  to  be  made  upon  the  engagement  into  which  our  Sa- 
viour entered  to  perform  it.  The  engagement  was  perfecdy  voluntary  on  his 
part ;  there  existed  no  prior  obligation,  nor  was  there  any  authority  by  which 
he  could  be  compelled  to  it.  As  a  divine  person,  he  was  subject  to  no  law, 
and  acknowledged  no  superior ;  for^  although  we  call  the  Father  the  first  Per- 
son of  the  Trinity,  we  do  not  assign  to  him  any  pre-eminence  of  dignity  and 
power,  but  merely  state  the  order  of  subsistence.  To  suppose  Che  Son  to  be 
inferior  to  him,  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  belief,  that  the  same  individual 
essence,  and  consequently  the  same  perfections,  belong  equally  to  both.  He 
'*  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God."*  Supreme  dominion  is  necea- 
aarily attached  to  true  and  proper  Divinity.  The  Son  is  ^*  King  of  kings,  and 
JLord  of  lords."  With  this  supreme  authority  which  we  attribute  io  him,  the 
ci^gagement  into  which  he  entered  to  perform  the  condition  of  the  covenant, 
was  not  incompatible.  It  was  an  act  of  his  will,  concuning  with  his  Father  in 
the  scheme  of  >redemption,  and  consenting  to  execute  the  part  of  the  work 
^^hiqh  was  allotted  to  him  ;  but  it  did  not  imply  a  present  subjection  to  the 
j^uthoi^lty  of  Jiis  Father,  oi  the  immediate  assumption  of  an  inferior  station.  It 
^as  merely  a  purpose  thus  expressed,  to  assume  that  station  at  the  proper  pe- 
dod ;  a  promise  to  descend  to  the  earth  in  the  fulness  of  tiaie,  md  to  appear  in 
the  form  of  a  servant.  By  this  promise  of  obedience,  to  be  aflerwards  per- 
ibrmed  in  the  nature  of  man,  the  Son,  as  God,  no  more  subjected  himself  to 
^e  Father,  than  the  Father  subjected  himself  to  the  Son,  by  promising  to  give 
him  a  right  to  demand  the  stipulated  reward.  I  would  not,  however,  be  un- 
derstood to  insinuate,  that  he  was  not,  from  eternity,  constituted  our  Surety, 
and  that  he  only  assumed  his  character  at  a  posterior  date.  If  grace  was  given 
to  us  in  Christ  before  the  world  began,  and  the  elect  were  then  chosen  in  him 
to  salvation,  there  seejns  to  be  a  necessity  for  admitting,  that  a  relation  was 
then  formed  between  him  and  his  people ;  but  it  could  not  immediately  have 
all  the  effect  which  it  aflerwards  had,  when  he  was  manifested  in  the  flesh. 
But  it  gave  him  a  present  interest  in  them  ;  it  was  the  foundation  of  that  gra- 
cious economy  which  commenced  after  the  fall,  and  which  he  carried  on  by  his 
Spirit,  and  by  the  external  ministry  of  angels  and  prophets ;  and  it  was  the 
ground  on  which  God  pardoned  sinners,  and  bestowed  spiritual  blessings  opoa 
Siejn,  prior  to  the  incarnation  and  death  of  his  Son. 
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I  shall  afterwards  take  an  opportunity  to  speak  of  Christ  as  Mediator,  and 
of  the  mysterious  constitution  of  his  person.  It  is  certain  that  he  is  Mediator 
in  both  natures,  the  divine  and  the  human ;  and  hence  it  may  seem  to  follow, 
that  in  both  he  is  subject  to  the  Father ;  and  the  difficulty  remains,  how  one 
Divine  Person  could  be  subject  to  another.  The  proper  solution  of  it,  I  think, 
is  to  consider  the  subjection,  so  far  as  the  divine  nature  was  concerned,  as 
merely  economical ;  and,  being  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  Son,  submitted  to 
only  for  a  time,  and  to  promote  a  particular  design,  it  manifestly  does  not  imply 
any  degradation.  He  did  not  surrender  his  Divinity,  or  any  of  his  perfections, 
or  any  of  his  rights,  but  solely  consented  to  sustain,  for  a  season,  a  subordi- 
nate office,  for  the  glory  of  the  Godhead,  and  the  salvation  of  a  perishing 
world.  Retaining  his  original  glory,  he  was  pleased  to  draw  a  veil  over  it  in 
the  eyes  of  men ;  to  empty  himself,  according  to  the  strong  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  take  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant.  The  case  would  be  similar, 
as  far,  at  least,  as  human  can  resemble  Divine  things,  if  the  son  of  a  king,  who 
was  associated  with  him  in  the  throne,  should  condescend,  for  reasons  of  state, 
to  receive  and  execute  the  orders  of  his  father.  His  title  to  supreme  authori- 
ty would  be  unimpaired,  and,  in  fact,  he  would  actually  retain  it  undiminished, 
although  he  had  waived  the  exercise  of  it  for  a  time.  The  subjection  of  the 
human  nature  to  the  Father,  was  real,  like  that  of  any  other  creature  to  the 
Creator.  It  was  difierentt  indeed,  from  any  other  creature,  in  this  respect, 
that  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  had  united  it  to  himself;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  union,  there  was  no  communication  of  properties  from  the  one 
nature  to  the  other,  so  that  the  human  was  deified,  and  raised  above  the  au- 
thority of  law.  Although  subsisting  in  the  same  hypostasis  with  the  divine 
nature  of  the  Son,  it  continued  perfectly  distinct,  and  was  consequently  under 
the  same  moral  obligation,  which  binds  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  crea- 
ture to  obey  the  will  of  the  Author  of  its  being.  We  may  therefore  say,  that 
Christ  as  Mediator  was  subject  to  his  Father,  using  the  word,  subject,  in  such 
a  sense  as  is  not  inconsistent  with  his  Supreme  Divinity,  and  always  remem- 
bering, that  his  subjection  in  the  divine  nature  was  voluntary  and  temporary, 
but  in  the  human  nature  is  necessary  and  perpetual.  The  necessity  of  main- 
taining the  subjection  of  his  whole  person  as  sustaining  the  mediatorial  charac- 
ter to  the  Father  is  obvious,  because  the  acts  of  his  human  nature  alone  would 
not  have  accomplished  the  redemption  of  his  people.  A  higher  agency  was 
requisite  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  covenant.  The  Son  of  God  must  be  made 
under  the  law,  and  the  Lord  of  glory  must  be  crucified. 

I  now  proceed  to  speak  more  particularly  of  the  condition  of  the  covenant, 
which  our  Surety  fulfilled.  In  many  theological  books,  we  are  taught  that  it 
comprehended  the  three  following  things,  holiness  of  nature,  righteousness  of 
life,  and  satisfaction  for  sin  by  sufierings  and  death.  To  answer  these  de- 
mands, our  Redeemer  assumed  human  nature  without  a  stain,  gave  perfect  obe- 
dience to  the  precepts  of  the  law,  and  shed  his  blood  as  an  atonement  for  sin. 
I  am  disposed  to  call  in  question  the  accuracy  of  this  statement.  To  the  sec- 
ond and  third  particular  I  have  no  objection,  and  believe  tliat  they  were  truly 
the  terms  of  the  covenant ;  but  I  do  not  see  that  the  first  was  any  part  of  the 
condition.  My  reason  for  dissenting  in  this  instance  from  the  common  opin- 
ion, is  that,  besides  satisfaction  to  divine  justice,  which  is  now  required  in  con- 
sequence of  sin,  no  other  thing  can  be  conceived  to  be  the  condition  of  the 
covenant  of  grace,  which  was  not  the  condition  of  the  covenant  of  works. 
Now,  holiness  of  nature  was  not  part  of  that  condition,  because  man  already 
was  possessed  of  it  when  the  covenant  was  made,  and  all  therefore  that  could 
be  required  of  him  was,  that  he  should  act  agreeably  to  the  principles  and  dis- 
positions with  which  his  Maker  had  endowed  him.  A  condition  bears  refer- 
ence to  the  fature,  and  implies  something  to  be  done.    No  man  enters  into  m 
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coveiuuit  with  anothir»  ob  the  gprovnd  of  what  he  al  prewmt  is,  hul  en  the 
ground  of  what  be  promises  to  be  or  to  do.  God  did  not  promtee  etemsi  Ufii 
to  Adam,  because  he  had  a  h<Ay  nature,  but  in  the  erent  of  his  obeying  the 
command  which  he  had  given  him  respecting  the  tree  of  knowledge.  The 
only  condition  prescribed  to  him  was  ol^ience,  and  ii  is  the  only  cooditioo, 
therefore,  which  could  be  prescribed  to  his  Sutety.  It  is  true  indeed  tlni  man, 
having  lost  the  holiness  of  his  nature,  is  bound  to  aoeount  for  il ;  but  this  is 
done,  not  by  substituting  the  holiness  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ  as  a  eom- 
pensalion  for  the  want  of  it,  but  by  his  atonement  on  &e  cross  for  ail  sin  oii' 
ginal  and  actual :  and  being  indispensably  necessafy  to  communion  with  God 
and  the  enjoyment  of  heaven,  it  is  restored  to  the  elect  by  the  operation  of 
his  Spirit,  The  holiness  of  his  human  nature,  I  consider  rather  as  a  qualifies- 
tion  for  the  work  which  he  was  appointed  to  perform,  iham,  as  any  part  oi  the 
work  itself.  It  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  a  holy  thing,  not  only  becanee 
an  impure  nature  would  not  have  been  admitted  into  personal  union  with  the  di- 
vine, but  because  it  would  not  have  been  acceptable  to  God,  or  capable  of  per- 
forming a  single  action  of  which  he  would  approve.  Its  holiness  was  ma  in- 
dispensable pre-requisite,  according  to  his  own  saying.  '*  First  make  the  tree 
good,  and  then  the  fruit  will  be  good."  The  Father  therefore  engaged  to  pro- 
vide it,  and  actually  gave  it  to  him  at  the  appointed  tinie.  **  Wherefore,  whea 
he  Cometh  into  the  world,  he  saith.  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  wouldst  not,  but 
a  body  hast  thou  prepared  me."  *  These  are  the  wo^  of  our  Saviour,  and 
they  imply,  that  the  human  nature  was  given  to  him  by  his  Father  that  he 
might  have  something  to  offer,  namely,  the  immaculate  oblation  of  his  body 
and  soul.  We  believe  that  all  that  our  Saviour  did  and  suffered  in  the  character 
of  our  Surety  was  meritorious  of  salvation.  But  there  is  no  merit  in  the 
simple  possession  of  a  gift,  however  excellent  in  itsdif ;  and  mmt  arises  from 
the  proper  use  of  the  gift,  from  the  use  of  it  according  to  the  will  of  the  giver, 
and  for  the  purposes  which  he  had  in  view  in  bestowing  it.  The  hcdiness  of 
the  human  nature  of  Christ  was  a  gift  of  his  Father,  by  which  he  was  quali- 
fied for  his  work,  and  in  receiving  it,  considered  as  a  man,  he  was  passive. 
There  was  therefore  no  place  for  merit,  although  his  unspotted  purity  was  in 
the  highest  degree  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  his  Father.  His  merit  consisted  in 
the  use  of  the  gift,  in  retaining  his  holy  nature  amidst  all  the  temptmtioBS  of 
Satan  and  the  world,  and  in  exerting  its  faculties  in  the  service  of  his  Father. 
It  could  not  therefore  be  a  part  of  the  condition  of  the  covenant,  which  cmi- 
sisted  in  active  duties,  in  doi^g  something  which  God  had  enjoined,  and  to 
which  he  had  promised  a  reward.  For  t^se  reasons,  I  reject  die  first  partic- 
ular which  is  usually  mentioned  as  included  in  the  condition  of  the  oovoitfit, 
and  shall  confine  your  attention  to  the  second  and  the  third. 

First,  The  Father  required  from  our  Surety  perfoot  obedience  to  tiie  pre- 
cepts of  the  law.  Such  obedience  was  demanded  from  man  under  Ae  first 
covenant;  and  as  the  obhgation  of  the  moral  law  is  not  fonnded  on  occasion- 
al circumstances,  but  on  the  nature  and  relation  of  God  and  his  creatures,  the 
same  obedience  must  have  been  required  in  ^e  second.  There  was  no  possn 
bility  that  man  could  obtain  hi^^piness  unless  this  obedience  was  perfomied 
by  himself,  or  by  another  whom  the  Lawgiver  should  admit  to  act  in  his  name. 
**  If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the  oommandaMnts,"  t  is  the  answer  which 
the  law  returns  to  the  sinner,  who  asks  what  he  shall  do  to  inherit  that  hfe. 
It  is  evident  that  the  same  obedience  was  required  frt>m  our  Saviour,  when  ac- 
ting as  our  federal  head.  As  he  is  said  to  have  been  made  under  the  law, 
when  he  was  made  of  a  woman,  so  we  hear  him  expressing,  in  the  view  of 
his  future  incarnation,  his  intention  to  fulfil  it:  «'I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  O 
my  God ;  yea,  thy  law  is  within  my  heart "|  He  knew  and  loved  the  law, 
•  Hebi  X.  ^  t  Matt.  xix.  17.  t  iV.  xL  8. 
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tod  he  eaine  into  the  wortd  to  hoaour  it  by  nbmiMion  to  its  authority.  He 
was  always  ready  to  recognise  his  obligation  to  obedience.  By  receiring  bap- 
tism from  the  hands  of  his  forerunner,  he  solemnly  and  publicly  dedicated  him- 
self to  the  service  of  his  Father ;  and  his  whole  conduct  was  a  commentary 
«l»n  his  own  dedaration :  **  I  must  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent  me 
while  it  is  day ;  the  night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work.  As  long  as  I  am 
in  the  worlds  I  am  the  light  of  the  world."  *  Accordingly  he  diffused  on  aU 
around  him  die  li^  of  holiness,  as  well  as  of  heavenly  doctrine.  In  every 
relation  and  condition  of  life,  in  his  condnct  towards  friends  and  enemies,  in 
peace  and  in  tronUe,  before  the  eyes  of  the  public  and  in  retirement  with  his 
own  followers,  he  exhibited  a  perfect  example  of  it.  He  glorified  God,  he 
loved  HHA,  he  went  about  doing  good.  As  he  boldly  challenged  his  enemies 
to  convict  him  (^  sin,  so  he  reckoned  with  the  utmost  confidence  upon  the  ap- 
probation of  his  Father.  **  He  that  sent  me,  is  with  me ;  the  Father  hath  not 
mt  me  alone,  for  I  do  always  those  diings  that  please  him."  t 

It  may  be  objected,  that  die  obedience  of  Christ,  however  perfect,  could  not 
be  available  for  us  since  he  owed  it  for  himself,  because  as  man  he  was  subject 
to  the  same  moral  law,  which  is  obligatory  upon  all  mankind.  Its  merit, 
therefore,  could  not  be  imputed  to  others,  but  must  have  terminated  upon  him- 
self. Difierent  answers  may  be  returned  to  this  objection.  It  may  be  said  in 
the  first  place,  that,  although  it  was  performed  in  the  human  nature,  it  was  the 
obedience  of  onr  Mediator  in  his  whole  person,  and  consequently,  ^at  he  did 
not  owe  it  for  himself,  becai»e,  being  the  Son  of  God,  he  was  not  subject  to 
the  law.  It  may  be  alleged  indeed,  that  as  Mediator  he  was  subject  to  the 
Father  in  the  sense  already  exi^ained ;  but  it  should  be  considered  that,  this 
snbjeetiDa  being  vofamtary,  the  obedience  which  resulted  from  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary for  htmd^  and  could  therefore  be  accepted  in  behalf  of  those  for 
whose  benefit  it  was  intended.  It  may  be  said  again,  that  even  his  human  na- 
ture owed  no  obedience  for  itself,  in  order  to  its  admission  into  heaven,  but  in 
▼irtue  of  its  union  to  his  Divine  person^  was  immediately  entitled  to  all  the 
glory  and  felicity  of  which  it  was  capable.  Whatever  obedience,  thereforci 
he  performed  upon  earth  and  in  a  state  of  humiliation  and  trial,  was  not  upon 
his  own  account ;  and  hence,  according  to  justice,  the  benefit  of  it  might  be 
transferred  to  his  people.  It  may  be  said  once  more,  that,  although  the  hu- 
man nature  of  Christ  was  necessarily  subject  to  the  law  of  God  as  the  eternal 
rule  of  righteousness  to  all  intelligent  creatures,  yet  it  was  from  choice  that  it 
became  subject  to  the  law  in  that  particular  form,  in  which  it  was  binding 
vpon  men.  To  them  it  bore  the  form  of  a  covenant ;  but  this  form  was  inci- 
dental and  temporary^  and  would  have  ceased  as  soon  as  the  condition  was 
folfilled.  *»  The  obligation  of  the  law  under  this  consideration,"  says  Dr. 
Owen,  *•  ceaseth  when  we  come  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  reward.  It  oblig- 
eth  us  no  more  formally  by  its  command.  Do  this  and  live,  when  the  life 
promised  is  enjoyed.  In  this  sense,  the  Lord  Christ  was  not  made  subject 
to  the  law  for  himself,  nor  did  yield  obedience  unto  it  for  himself.  For  he 
was  not  obliged  unto  it  by  virtue  of  his  created  condition.  Upon  the  first  in- 
stant of  the  union  of  his  natures,  being  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and  sepa- 
nte  from  sinners,  he  might,  notwithstanding  the  law  that  he  was  made  subject 
unto,  have  been  stated  in  glory.  For  he  that  was  the  object  of  all  divine  wor^ 
ship,  needed  not  any  new  obedience  to  procure  for  him  a  state  of  blessedness. 
And  had  he  naturally,  merely  by  virtue  of  his  being  a  creature,  been  subject 
to  the  law  in  this  sense,  he  must  have  been  so  etemdly,  which  he  is  not.  For 
those  thints  which  depend  solely  upon  the  natures  of  God  and  the  creature, 
are  etenud  and  immutable.  Wherefore,  as  the  law  in  this  sense  was  riven 
unto  us,  not  absohitely,  but  with  respect  unto  a  fotnre  state  and  reward ;  so 
•  John  tx.  4^  5.  t  ^  ^iii*  ^ 
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the  Lord  Christ  did  Toluntarily  subject  himself  onto  it  for  us,  and  his  obedi- 
ence thereunto  was  for  us,  and  not  for  himself."  *  I  may  subjoin  to  these  w^ 
swers  to  the  objection,  that  it  cannot  be  consistently  advanced  by  those  who 
acknowledge  the  representation  of  Adam,  and  believe  that,  although  he  was 
subject  to  &e  law  on  his  own  account,  and  bound  to  obey  its  precepts  for  him- 
self, yet,  if  he  had  fulfilled  the  terms  of  the  covenant,  his  descendants  would 
have  been  entitled  to  the  promised  reward  on  the  ground  of  his  obedience.  If 
his  obedience  could  have  been  considered  as  virtually  the  obedience  of  his 
posterity,  there  is  evidently  no  reason  why  the  obedience  of  Christ  should  not 
have  been  accepted  on  the  behalf  of  his  people,  and  have  entitled  them  to  the 
reward  promised  in  the  covenant  of  g^race,  even  although  it  were  tme  that  he 
was  himself  personally  bound  to  perform  it.  The  will  of  God  was  sufficient 
to  establish  a  relation  between  the  acts  of  the  representative  and  the  represen- 
ted, in  the  one  case  as  well  as  in  the  other. 

In  the  second  place,  I  proceed  to  observe.  That  the  Father  required  from 
our  Surety  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  his  people.  When  a  covenant  is  broken, 
the  promise  made  by  the  other  party  is  no  longer  binding,  and  the  penalty, 
if  there  be  one,  is  inflicted.  Hence  man,  having  failed  to  perform  the  stipu- 
lated obedience,  became  subject  to  the  curse ;  and  the  justice  of  Grod  demand- 
ed the  execution  of  it.  There  were  only  two  ways  in  which  he  could  escape 
his  righteous  doom ;  either  by  an  act  of  mercy  on  the  part  of  his  Judge  remit- 
ting the  punishment,  or  by  the  substitution  of  another  person,  who  should 
bear  it  in  his  room.  To  the  first  method  were  opposed  the  purity  and  recti- 
tude of  the  Divine  nature,  which  holds  sin  in  abhorrence,  and  will  not  permit 
itto  pass  with  impunity.  The  second  was  therefore  adopted.  Let  it  be  here 
observed  that,  while  the  claim  of  the  law  to  a  full  compensation  for  the  wrong 
which  it  had  sustained  was  established,  there  was  in  &e  present  case  a  relax- 
ation of  its  severity,  by  the  admission  of  a  substitute.  It  is  evident  that  its 
original  sanction  required  the  punishment  of  the  transgressors.  **  In  the  day 
thou  eatest  thereof,"  the  law  said  to  Adam,  **  thou  shdt  surely  die,t  and  not 
another  for  thee ;"  and  on  this  ground  he  and  all  his  descendants  might  have 
been  called  upon  to  answer,  each  for  himself.  Hie  law  itself  does  not  know 
a  substitute,  and  would  not  admit  one.  It  was  owing,  therefore,  to  a  gracious 
dispensation  of  the  Lawgiver  that  Jesus  Christ  was  constituted  the  Surety  of 
sinners.  The  sovereign  will  adopted  this  expedient  as  the  only  one  by  which 
our  ruined  race  could  be  restored,  and  the  glory  of  all  his  perfections  could  be 
displayed  in  our  salvation.  As  the  execution  of  the  penalty  upon  the  actual 
transgressors,  would  have  involved  them  in  total  and  irretrievable  perdition,  a 
substitute  was  appointed  who  was  able  to  bear  it.  '*  All  we,  like  sheep,  have 
gone  astray ;  we  have  turned  every  one  to  his  own  way,  and  the  Lord  hath 
laid  upon  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all."{  The  satisfaction  of  Christ  was  an 
eminent  part  of  the  condition  of  the  covenant,  and  is  mentioned  as  such  in 
several  places  of  Scripture :  **  When  thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an  ofloring  for 
sin,"  or  rather,  '*  when  his  soul  shall  offer  a  sin-offering,  he  shall  see  his 
seed,  he  shall  prolong  his  days,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  shall  prosper  in 
his  hand."$  The  condition  enjoined  is,  that  he  should  be  an  expiatory  sacri- 
fice ;  and  the  promise  is,  that  he  should  be  rewarded  with  immortal  life,  and 
the  redemption  of  his  spiritual  seed.  «'  He  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us, 
who  knew  no  sin ;  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him."| 
He  who  was  perfectly  immaculate  could  be  made  sin  only  by  imputation; 
which  does  not  imply  that  he  was  polluted  with  sin,  or  accounted  an  actual 
transgressor,  but  merely  that  he  was  made  answend)le  for  the  sins  of  those 
whom  he  had  undertaken  to  represent.     <*  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the 

*  Owen  on  Jnitificatioii,  chap,  xii  f  Goo.  iL  17. 
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dnrse.of  tfwkwy  Vetn|^  made  «  cane  for  ns."*  The  enne  is  the  tentenee 
doominf  the  tmisgreseor  to  punishment;  and  Christ  was  made  a  curse,  by 
being  subjeeted  to  that  sentence,  in  consequence  of  his  voluntary  assumption 
of  tiM  oflMse  of  a  Surety. 

How,  it  may  be  asked,  could  the  sufferings  of  Christ  be  satisfactory  for  the 
offences  of  others  T  We  acknowledge  in  this  case  a  relaxation  of  Uie  law ; 
but  does  it  not  defeat  the  ends  of  justice  ?  It  is  not,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  say, 
that  he  was  legally  one  with  them ;  for,  although  this  is  true,  and  was  neces- 
«ary  to  his  suffering  in  their  room,  he  was  in  resdity  a  totally  different 
person,  and  his  sufferings  were  riot  lileraUy  theirs.  If  the  ends  of  justice  had 
required  that  the  transgressors  of  the  law  should  undergo  the  penalty  in  their 
own  persons,  it  is  plain  that  Christ  would  have  died  in  rain,  because  substito- 
iton  could  not  have  been  admitted.  But,  if  it  Was  only  required  that  com- 
pensation should  be  made  to  the  law  for  the  injury  which  it  had  sustained, 
the  Bufferings  of  Christ  might  be  available  for  us,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  m 
debtor  whose  creditor  is  fully  satisfied  by  the  payment  of  the  surety,  although 
4he  debtor  himself  should  be  forever  insolvent  The  death  of  Christ,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  superior  dignity,  established,  still  more  than  the  death  of  the 
guilty  would  have  done,  the  authority  of  the  law,  and  fully  demonstrated  that 
its  precepts  are  just  as  well  as  holy :  that  its  penalty  is  not  a  vain  threatening, 
but  that  between  sin  and  punishment  there  is  an  inseparable  connexion ;  that 
God  is  righteous,  and-shaU  not  be  disobeyed  with  impunity.  This  is  all  that 
would  have  been- accomplished  by  the  execution  of  the  penalty  upon  sinners 
themselves^  and  all  that  was  necessary  to  uphold  the  moral  government 
of  God.  There  was  a  mixture  of  grace  in  this  dispensation ;  but  it  did  not 
«et  aside,  or  in  any  degree  impair  the  rights  of  the  law. 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked  again,  could  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ  satisfy 
for  the  sins  of  ^  a  great  multitude  which  no  man  can  number,  out  of  a& 
nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues  ?"  The  common  answer  is, 
that  the  transcendent  value  of  his  sufferings  was  the  consequence  of  the  dig- 
nity of  his  nature ;  and  it  seems  to  be  sufficient.  His  sufferings  were  limited 
in  degree,  because  the  nature  in  which  he  endured  them  was  finite ;  but  their 
merit  was  infinite,  because  ^e  suffering  nature  was  united  to  the  Son  of  God. 
An  idea,  however,  seems  to  prevail,  that  his  sufferings  were  the  same  in  de- 
gree with  duMW  to  whichliis  people  were  liable ;  that  he  suffered  not  only  in 
their  room,  but  that  quantum  of  pain  and  sorrow  which,  if  he  had  not  inter- 
posed, they  should  have  suffered  in  their  own  persons  through  eternity ;  and 
so  far  has  this  notion  been  carried  by  some,  that  they  have  maintained  that 
his  sufferings  would  have  been  greater  or  less,  if  there  had  been  one  more,  or 
one  fewer  to  be  redeemed.  According  to  this  svstem,  ^e  value  of  his  suffer- 
ings arose,  not  from  the  dignity  of  his  person,  but  from  bis  power.  The  use 
of  his  Divine  person  in  this  case,  was  not  to  enhance  the  merit  of  his  suffer- 
ings, but  to  strengthen  him  to  bear  them.  If  this  is  true,  it  was  not  necessary 
^at  he  should  have  taken  human  nature  into  personal  union  with  himself;  1% 
was  only  necessary  that  he  should  have  sustained  it;  and  this  he  could  have 
done  although  it  had  subsisted  by  itself.  That  the  sufferings  of  the  maq 
Christ  Jesus  were  greater  than  those  which  a  mere  mortal  could  have  borne, 
will  be  readily  granted ;  but,  although  it  does  not  become,  us  to  set  limits  to 
Omnipotence,  yet  we  cannot  conceive  him,  I  think,  considered  siniiply  as  a 
man,  to  have  sustained  the  whole  load  of  Divine  vengeance,  which  would 
have  overwhelmed  countless  myriads  of  men  through  an  everlasting  duration. 
By  its  union  to  himself,  his  human  nature  did  not  Income  infinite  in  power  | 
it  was  not  even  endowed  with  the  properties  of  an  angel,  but  continued  the 
same  etientialh/  with  human  nature  in  aH  other  men.    Nor  is  the  supposition 

•  OsL  itf.  It. 
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which  we  are  considering,  at  all  necessarj ;  for  as,  in  virtne  of  the  union,  the 
sufienngs  of  his  human  nature  were  the  sufferings  of  the  Son  of  God,  they 
acquired  an  incalculable  intensity  of  value,  and  were  equivalent  to  the  soffei^ 
ings  of  all  his  people,  as  his  obedience  was  equivalent  to  the  obedience  which 
they  were  hound  individually  to  perform.  The  will  of  God  determined  their 
degree,  and  the  dignity  of  his  person  imparted  a  worth  to  them  above  all  price. 
This  view  of  the  subject  does  not  occur,  I  believe,  in  some  of  our  Theological 
systems,  and  in  our  popular  books ;  but  I  persuade  myself  that  it  is  just,  and 
is  preferable  to  the  loose  declamatory  expressions  which  we  often  hear  with 
respect  to  the  greatness  of  his  sufferings. 

I  have  now  shown  you  what  was  the  condition  of  the  covenant  of  grace.  It 
included  the  obedience  of  our  Surety  to  the  precepts  of  the  law,  and  his  satis- 
factory sufferings.  These  constitute  his  righteausnesi,  by  which  we  are 
justified ;  a  term  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Scriptures,  which  signifies  his 
perfect  oonformity  to  the  law,  in  all  its  demands. 

I  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  promises  of  the  covenant.  They  are 
distinguished  into  two  classes ;  the  one  ii^ludiog  the  promises  which  imrae* 
dtately  respected  Christ  hims^;  and  the  other,  the  promises  which  respect 
his  elect. 

In  relation  to  Christ  himself,  Qod  promised  to  furnish  him  with  aH  neces- 
sary preparation  for  the  arduous  work  which  he  had  undertaken  to  perform. 
The  promise  of  a  human  nature  in  which  he  might  fulfil  the  law,  is  referred  to 
in  the  following  words,  which  Were  formeriy  quoted :  **  Sacrifice  and  offer- 
ing thou  wouldest  not,  but  a  body  hast  thou  prepared  me  ;'**  and  it  was  per- 
formed when  the  power  of  the  Highest  overshadowed  the  blessed  virgin,  and 
the  holy  ithing  which  was  bom  of  her  was  called  the  -Son  of  God.  The 
promise  of  the  holy  and  supernatural  endowments  by  which  that  nature  would 
be  fitted  for  the  discharge  of  its  duty,  is  thus  expressed  by  the  prophet  Isaiah : 
"The  Spirit  of  the  Loid  shall  rest  upon  him,  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  under- 
standing, the  spirit  of  counsel  and  might,  ihe  spirit  of  knowJedge,  and  of  the 
fear  of  the  Lord ;  and  shall  make  him  of  quick  understanding  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord."t  In  the  writings  of  die  same  prophet,  our  Saviour  himself  de- 
scribes, in  figurative  languafe,  his  preparation  for  his  office  by  the  power 
of  his  Father: — *^  The  Lord  hath  called  me  from  the  womb ;  from  the  bowek 
of  my  .mother  hath  he  made  :mention  of  my  name.  .  And  he  hath  made  my 
mouUi  like  a  sharp  sword ;  in  the  shadow  of  his  hand  hath  he  hid  me,  aid 
made  vofi  a  polished  shaft ;  in  his  quiver  hath  he  hid  me ;  and  said  unto  me, 
"  Thou  art  my  servant,  0  Israel,  in  whom  t  will  be  glorified."^  These 
promises  were  performed  by  the  abundant  communication,  the  communication 
not  by  measure,  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  his  graces  2nd  gifts,  of  whidi  there 
was  a  visible  sign  at  his  baptism,  when  the  Spirit  descended  like  a  dove,  and 
rested  upon  him. 

Again,  the  Father  promised  to  support  him  in  his  work.  It  was  a  woik 
attended  with  such  difficulties,  that  created  power,  although  unimpaired  by 
sin,  would  have  been  totally  inadequate  to  it;  and  it  was  to  be  performed  in 
human  nature,  which  had  failed  in  an  easier  undertaking,  even  when  possessed 
of  untainted  innocence,  and  of  faculties  in  sU  their  freshness  and  vigour. 
Our  Saviour  was  encouraged  hy  the  assurance  of  the  Divine  presence  and 
assistance :  **  Behold  my  Servant  whom  I  uphold ;  mine  elect,  in  whom  my 
^ul  delighteth :  I  have  put  my  Spirit  upon  him,  and  he  shall  bring  fordi 
jtidgpient  to  the  Gentiles.— ^He  shall  not  fail,  nor  be  discouraged,  tiH 
he  lias  ^et  judgment  in  the  earth;  and  the  isles  shall  wait  for  his 
law. — ^I  the  Lord  have  called  thee  in  righteousness,  and  will  hold  thine 
U^df  an4  will  keep  thee,  and  give  thee  for  a  covenant  of  the  people,  and  for 
^  t£[9lK,x,5,  t^^^^  #  Ih. zliz.  1--8. 
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9^  light  of  the  Gentilefl ;  to  open  the  hlmd  eyes,  to  hring  out  the  prisonera 
from  the  prLBon«  and  them  that  sit  in  darkness  out  of  £e  prison-house.''* 
Accordingly  we  find  him  firmly  depending  upon  these  promises  on  the  most 


trying  occasions.  The  Lord  God  will  help  me,  therefore  shall  I  not  be  con- 
founded ;  therefore  have  I  set  my  face  like  a  flint,  and  I  know  that  I  shall  not 
be  ashamed."!  In  the  spirit  of  unshaken  faith,  when  his  enemies  were  con- 
spiring against  him,  and  his  few  friends  were  about  to  forsake  him,  he  said  to  his 
disciples,  **  Behold  the  hour  cometh  when  ye  shall  be  scattered,  every  one  to  his 
place,  and  shall  leave  me  alone ;  but  I  am  not  alone,  for  the  Father  is  with  me."^ 

It  is  evident  that  these  promises  were  not  suspended  upon  the  condition 
of  the  covenant,  like  those  which  will  be  afterwards  mentioned,  and  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  covenant  only  in  this  sense,  that 
it  was  solely  with  a  view  to  it  that  they  were  made.  From  their  nature, 
some  of  them  anticipated  all  obedience  upon  the  part  of  our  Surety,  and  in- 
stead of  being  the  reward  of  his  services,  were  intended  to  assist  and 
encourage  him  in  performing  them.  The  only  stipulation  implied  in  them, 
was  that*  if  Christ  should  undertake  the  work  of  our  salvation,  his  Father 
would  provide  him  with  the  means  of  accomplishing  it;  and  they  are  properly 
expressive  of  the  share  which  he  would  take  in  the  execution  of  the  plan  that 
he  had  devised  in  concert  with  his  Son.  ' 

Once  more.  The  Father  promised  to  confer  a  glorious  reward  upon  his 
Son,  and  this  promise  manifestly  depended  upon  the  performance  of  Uie  con- 
dition. Under  this  head,  we  may  consider,  first,  that,  when  his  work  was 
finished,  he  should  be  invested  with  honour  and  power:  **  The  Lord  saidmito 
my  Lord,  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand,  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  foot- 
stool." '*I  will  make  him  my  first-bom,  higher  than  the  kings  of  the  earth." 
**  He  shall  have  dpndnion  also  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  unto  the 
ends  of  the  earth."$  These  promises  were  performed  after  his  resurrection 
firom  the  dead,  when  God  gave  **  him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name ; 
that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  and  every  tongue 
should  confess  that  he  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father."| 
We  diay  consider,  in  the  second  place,  &e  promises  which  respected 
die  salvation  of  his  people;  for  this  is.  an  eminent  part  of  his  reward, 
as  it  was  with  m  design  to  accomplish  their  salvation  that  he  sufiered 
and  died :  **  He  shall  see  his  seed,  he  shall  prolong  his  da3rs,  and  the  pleasure 
of  the  Lord  shall  prosper  in  his  hand."1  Such  would  be  the  happy  result  of  his 
propitiatory  sacrifice.  Having  triumphed  over  death,  he  should  behold  a 
numerous  ofispring  arising  in  ^  ages  to  call  him  blessed,  and  rejoicing  in  the 
invaluable  benefits  whichne  had  purchased  for  them  with  his  blood :  **  Ask 
of  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  Heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession."** 

I  proceed  to  speak  of  me  promises  which  immediately  respect  the  ^lect.  I 
begin  with  observing,  that  they  were  made  in  Uie  first  instance  to  Christ,  with 
Whom  alone  God  transacted  in  the  covenant  of  grace.  In  every  ease  which 
admits  of  a  representative,  the  odier  party  addresses  himself  to  him,  either  in 
proposing  the  terms,  or  in  stipulating  the  reward.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  the 
promises  were  made  to  our  Surety ;  and  it  is  farther  evident  from  the  consid- 
eration, that  the  persons,  in  whose  favour  they  were  to  be  performed,  had  then 
no  actual  existence,  as  the  transaction  took  place  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world :  **  In  hope  of  eternal  life,  which  God,  that  cannot  lie,  promised  before 
th*  world  began."  t  If  eternal  life  was  promised  before  the  creation,  it  fol- 
lows that  it  was  promised  to  Christ,  who  was  then  constituted  the  federal  head 

«  In.  zliL  1,4,9,7.  f  Tb.17.  t  John  xtl  8«. 
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of  kkpMple.  ItwatpiomlMdtehim,m>ittmpl]F4MtIMTi]i0penKMi»hiiiMf(i0* 
laiiuBg  a  pablie  character*  and  atanding  in  an  intiiiMle  rdalk>n  ta  tiiooe  wfaom 
he  waa  appointed  to  redaeim ;  and  theraibret  the  promiae  may  be  coiaidfTed  aa 
TirtHaUj  made  to  them,  ob  whom  the  bleasiiig  will  be  bestowed  at  the  atated 
aeaaoBy  and  in  the  prop^  order. 

Eternal  life  oomprehenda  all  the  hleaaiaga  of  die  coveaant  of  gtaee«  The 
Soriptaiea  make  mention  of  it  aa  the  great  end  of  the  ineamation  and  tmSer^ 
inga  of  Chriat:  ^*  God  ae  loved  the  wodd,  diathe  gave  hk  oaly-begotlaB  8ob, 
that  whoaoever  bdieveth  in  him  abonld  not  perish,  bat  ahoold  have  cv^riasiinf 
hh***  *  It  ia  emphatieaUj  represented  as  the  promise,  to  denote  not  aieraly  its 
preeminence,  but  its  compvehensivenesa :  ^  This  is  die  piomiae  that  he  hatb 
promised  us,  eren  eternal  life/'  t  By  reflecting  npon  the  aaliject,  yoo  wS 
feroeive  thai  all  the  bleasings  of  graceand  glory  are  indaded  in  it.  The  en- 
joyment of  it  is  not  confined  to  the  fhtiHe  state ;  it  commencea  in  this  woild, 
when  the  bdiiever  not  only  obtains  a  title  to  immortal  happiness,  bnt  is  ilki- 
minated,  and  saiK^ified,  ami  coinfinrted  by  the  Spirit  of  grace,  and  it  wiH  be 
perfected  in  the  world  to  come.  ^'This  ia  die  reooid,  t£it  Ckid  hath  given  to 
ns  eternal  life ;  and  diis  life  is  in  his  Son.  He  that  hath  the  Son,  hath  1^ ;  and 
he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God,  hath  not  life.  These  tilings  have  I  wnc(e» 
onto  you  that  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  CM,  that  ye  may  know  diat 
ye  have  eternal  Ufa,  and  that  ye  may  believe  on  the  name  oJF  the  Son  of 
God."t 

It  will  be  proper  to  take  a  distinct  view  of  the  blessings  promised  to  th» 
c^t ;  and  not  to  maltijdy  partienlars,  I  shall  content  myseU'  with  the  foHowk^^ 
sommary. 

First,  The  Father  promised  to  regenerato  the  elect  When  the  covenant 
was  made  with  Christ  in.  their  name,  they  were  considered  as  persona  dead  in 
treapaaeea  and  sins,  alienated  finom  the  life  of  God,  unwilliBg  to  return  to  him, 
and  incapable  of  feith,  by  which  alone,  an  interest  in  the  ri^teousness  of  the 
Surety  is  obtained.  In  this  state  they  are  when  the  gospel  -is  preached  to 
them,  and  ite  grace  is.fil^st  displayed  by  infusing  into  their  sonls  a  pimctpleof 
spiritual  life :  ^  This  is  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  flie  house  of  Isra- 
el :  After  those  days,  sai A  the  Lord,  I  will  pnt  my  laws  in  their  mind,  and* 
write  them  in  their  hearts.*'  $  In  consequence  of  this  promise,  the  Holy  Ghost 
enters  into  them,  and,  by  his  almighty  power,  effects  diat  diange  which  we 
call  regeneration,  and  which  is  the  commencement  of  a  new  life  of  hoUness  and 
pe^ce.  It  appears  from  their  stote  prior  to  this  change,  diat  the  perforoK 
ance  of  the  promise  precedes  alt  qualification,  and  all  di^>oaitions  preparatory 
to  the  reception  of  the  grace  whidi  it  communicates. 

Secondly,  The  Fath^  promised  to  forgive  their  sins.  This  blessing  coik 
sists  in  the  repeal  of  the  sentence,  which  was  pronounced  upon  them  as  trana- 
gressors  of  the  law,  and  annuls  the  obtigation-to  suffer  the  penalty,  so  that  they 
are  as  safe  as  if  they  had  not  offended.  It,  therefore,  holds  ia  distingnished 
place  among  die  blessings  of  the  covenant;  **  I  will  be  merdiM  to  tl^ir  vtn^ 
righteousness,  and  their  sins  ai^  their  iniquities  will  I  remember  no  more.'* 
It  was  procured  by  the  atonement  of  Chrktt,  which  satisfied  the  demands  of 
juatice,  and  is  enjoyed  b3Mhose  on  whom  his  blood  k  sprinkled,  or  who  obtain 
by  feith  an  intereat  in  his  propitiatoiy  sacrifiee.  It  is  a  comprehensive  bles»- 
^Dg,  which  has  a  retrospective  and  a  prospective  intiuence;  for  net  only  is  the ' 
guilt  of  their  past  and  present  offences  cancelled,  but  they  are  secured  against 
^e  imputation  of  the  guilt  of  auch  sins  as  they  may  afterwards  commit: 
f*  There  is  no  condemnation  to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus/' t 

Thirdly,  The  Father  promised  to  sanctify  the  elect.    This  blessing  is  virta- 

*  Jolm  iii  16.  t  1  John  ii  2S^  #  lU  vk  U— rl8. 
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ally  eompreliendfid  in  the  promise  of  regeneration,  which  we  have  already 
considered ;  for  **  the  writing  of  the  law  upon  their  hearts"  signifies,  at  least, 
the  communication  of  the  first  principles  of  holiness,  llie  seed  thus  sown 
by  the  hand  of  God,  he  watew  and  cherishes,  that  it  may  bring  forth  fruit  in 
abundance :  **  I  will  spinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  dean ;  from 
all  your  filthiness,  and  irom  all  your  idols,  will  I  cleanse  you."  *  When  Paul 
prayed  that  the  Thessalonians  might  be  **  sanctified  wholly,*^  and  that  their 
**  whole  spirit,  and  soul,  and  body,  be  pfeserred  blameless  unto  the  coming  of 
OUT  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  t  he  rested  hm  hope  <^  an  toswer  upon  the  faithful- 
ness of  God  in  the  peiformaDOfr  of  his  pioraises :  **  Paithiiil  is  he-  that  calleth 
you,  who  also  will  do  it."  %  Holiness  is  an  essentia]  ingredient  in  the  eternal 
nfo,  which  is  the^fteat  UMsiag  of  tiie  eorenant,  and  it  is  neoessary  to  pre« 
pare  us  for  the  pure  enjoyment  of  the  heavenly  state. 

Fourthly,  The  Father  prp«ised  to  preserve  the  elect  in  a  state  of  grace^ 
from  which  they  woaid  foil  if  they  were  left  to  themeelves :  **  I  will  make  an 
everlasting  covenant  with  them,  that  I  will  not  turn  away  Aomn  ^m,  to  do  them 
good ;  but  I  will  put  my  fear  in  their  hearts,  that  they  shall  not  depart  from 
■le."  S  This  promise  consists  o(  two  parts.  First,  God  engages  not  to  for« 
sake  them,  for  his  afifection  is  not  mutable  and- transitory,  like  that  of  men, 
favt  he  rests  in  his  love.  Hence  he  says  in  another  place,  ^  The  mountains 
shall  depart,  and  the  hills  be  removed ;  but  my  kindness  shall  not  depart  from 
thee,  neither  shidl  the  covenant  ef  my  peace  be  removed,  saiih  the  Lord  thai 
hath  mercy  on  thee."  |  ^^cendly,  he  puts  his  fear  in  their  hearts,  that  they 
may  not  forsake  him.  Their  faMi  may  be  feeble,  but  it  shall  not  utterly  fail  t 
tiieir  holiness  may  lose  its  lustre^  but  it  shall  not  be  extinguished ;  sin  may  oc^ 
easionally  prevail  against  them,  but  it  shall  not  recover  the  dominion.  There 
is  a  spark  under  the  ashes,  which  the  breath  of  heaven  will  kindle  into  a 
flame;  there  ie  a  living  principle  which,  protected  from  danger,  and  cherished 
by  secret  communications  from  heaven,  will  acquire  full  vigour  and  activity 
in  a  better  woiid,  **  The  water  that  I  shall  give  him,  shall  be  in  him  a  w^ 
of  water,  springing  np  to  everlasting  life."f 

Lastly,  The  Fa&er  promised  to  glorify  the  elect.  **  The  ransomed  of  the 
Lord  shall  return,  and  come  to  2^on  with  songs,  and  everlasting  joy  upon 
their  heads :  they  shall  obtain  joy  and  gladnesSr  and  sorrow  and  sighing  ^all 
flee  away."  **  This  promise  includes  many  particulars ;  a  happy  death,  a 
blessed  resurrection,  a  public  justification  at  the  tribunal  of  Christy  admission 
into  heaven,  and  die  fruition  of  unbounded  and  n<^er-ending  felicity.  When 
the  promise  is  performed  to  all  whom  Christ  has  redeemed,  the  design  of  the 
covenant  will  be  fully  accomplished ;  and  the  Mediator  having  delivered  up  the 
kingdom  to  the  Father,  or  brought  to  a  close  the  administration  over  which  he 
presides,  "  God  win  be  all  in  aU."tt 

There  are  several  other  points  relative  te  the  covenant,  upon  which  your 
time  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  at  present,  and  I  shall  therefore  reserve  item 
for  another  Lecture. 

•  Eiek.  xxrrL  26.  f  1  Thiom.  v.  884  ♦  Ih.  84.  4  Jer.  xxxiL  40. 
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LECTURE  L. 

ON  THE  COVENANT  OF  GRACE. 

Faidiar  Observatioiis  cm  the  Promisefl  of  Ibe  Corenant— The  Covenant  of  Grace  admitted  ot 
DO  Penalty — ^The  Admmiatratioa  or  Dispensation  of  it  ommitted  to  Chziat — View  of  it  as 
a  Tffitammrt — ^TV^pfTv^t***"  of  the  Covenant  before  and  wibaeyient  to  the  doming^  of  <%iiiC;. 

Hating  pointed  out,  in  the  preceding  Lecture,  some  of  the  promises  which 
were  made  to  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Representative  and  Snretj  of  his  people,  I 
proceed  to  make  a  few  general  observations  upon  them. 

The  first  observation  is,  That  they  originated  in  the  love  of  God.  They  are 
Taried  expressions  of  it ;  diversified  aspects  which  it  bears  towards  man,  con- 
sidered as  guilty,  polluted,  and  miserable ;  and  the -ultimate  design  of  them  is 
his  restoration  to  puri^  and  happiness.  In  &em,  God  is  manifested  to  be 
love.  They  are  the  overflowings,  of  his  heart  towards  his  fallen  c^fsphng,  and 
awaken  a  more  impressive  sense  of-  his  infinite  benevolence,  when  we  view 
them  in  connexion  with  the  wonderful  expedient  which  has  been  adopted  that  his^ 
goodness  might  have  access  to  Us,  all  ^e  promised  blessings  being  conveyed  by 
Uie  substitution  and  sufferings  of  his  Son.  <*  How  excellent  is  thy  loving'-kina- 
ness,  O  God  \  therefore  the  children  of  men  put  iheit  trust  under  Uie  shadow  of 
thy  wings.  They  shall  be  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  fatness  <^  Ay  house; 
and  thou  shalt  make  them  drink  of  the  river  of  thy  pleasures.  For  with  thee 
Is  the  fountain  of  life ;  in  thy  light  shall  we  see  light."  * 

The  second  observation  is.  That  the  promises  t^ar  a  relation  to  Christ,  not 
only  because  they  were  made  primarily  to  him,  but  because  the  performance 
of  them  was  suspended  upon  his  fulfilling  the  condition  of  the  covenant.  A 
question  has  been  agitated  among  Th^logians,  whether,  as  they  express  it, 
the  promises  were  founded  on  the  offices  of  Christ;  that  is,  in  more  intelligi- 
ble language,  whether  it  was  owing  to  his  mediation  that  the  promises  were 
made?  This  may  be  considered  as  one  of  those  subtle  questions  which  have 
been  brought  forward  to  exercise  ingenuity,  and  fumbh  a  subject  of  debate, 
without  being  of  much  practical  utility.  In  the  usual  manner.  Divines  have 
arranged  themselves  on  opposite  sides*  some  affirming  and  others  denying. 
By  &ose  who  are  accounted  orthodox*  it  has  been  judged  agreealde  to 
truth  to  maintain,  that  they  were  not  founded  on  the  offices  of  Christ,  but 
fvere  perfectly  free  and  voluntary  on  the  part  of  Crod,  proceeding  from  his 
infinite  goodness.  This  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  that 
when  they  were  made  to  Christ,  he  was  copsidered  as  the  representative 
of  his  people,  who  was  to  fulfil  the  righteousness  of  the  law  in  their  name, 
and  that  not  one  of  them  would  have  been  made,  if  he  had  not  condescended 
to  assume  this  character.  It  is  also  certain  that  all  the  blessings  contained  in 
the  promises  were  purchased  with  his  blood,  which  was  the  price  of  our  salva- 
tion. For  all  the  blessings  of  grace  and  glory  we  are  indebted  to  his  media- 
tion. Hence  God  is  said  '<  to  bless  us  with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  Chri8t,'*t 
or  for  his  sake.  As  the  life  which  was  promised  in  the  first  covenant,  would 
have  come  to  us  through  the  obedience  of  Adam,  so  the  eternal  life  promised 
in  the  second  covenant  is  the  gift  of  God,  through  the  obedience  of  his  Son. 

The  third  observation  is,  That  the  promises  of  the  new  covenant  are  free. 
In  explaining  this  particular,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  distinction  of  abso- 
lute and  conditional.     By  an  absolute  promise,  is  meant  a  promise  which  will 
•  P*.  xxxvL  7— «.  -f  Eph.  I  8. 
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be  perfonned  without  respect  to  any  qualification  possessed,  or  any  work 
done  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  made.  The  performance  of  it  depends  ex- 
clusively upon  the  faithfulness  of  the  promisor.  In  this  sense,  some  of  the 
promises  are  absolute ;  and  I  may  quote  as  an  example  the  first  promise, 
formerly  mentioned,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  all  the  rest,  in  the  list  given 
by  an  Apostle,  «*  I  will  put  my  laws  into  their  mind,  and  write  them  in  their 
hearts."*  It  is  evident  that  nothing  in  the  sinner,  prior  to  regeneration,  can 
be  a  reason  for  imparting  to  him  a  principle  of  spiritual  life ;  for  while  he  is  in 
the  flesh,  or  a  state  of  natural  depravity,  he  cannot  please  God.  To  grace  he 
is  indebted  for  the  communication  of  the  Spirit,  and  not  to  the  earnestness 
of  his  prayers,  and  his  diligence  in  the  use  of  the  means.  I  request  you  to 
observe,  that  on  this  subject  there  is  a  want  of  correctness  in  the  language 
which  is  frequendy  employed.  There  is  a  way  of  talking  of  absolute 
promises,  as  addressed  to  sinners  in  the  Gospel,  which,  although  it  recom- 
mends itself  to  the  inattentive,  by  seeming  to  exalt  the  grace  of  God,  is  not 
agreeable  to  truth.  As  an  absolute  promise  must  without  fail  be  performed,  it 
would  follow,  that,  if  the  promise  of  regeneration^  which  is  suspended  upon 
no  condition,  was  made  to  sinners  without  distinction,  they  shoiud  all,  at  one 
time  or  another,  be  brought  into  a  state  of  salvation.  The  conclusion  is 
unavoidable ;  but  as  none  of^us  would  choose  to  acquiesce  in  it,  we  must 
reject  the  premises,  and  hold  that  this  absolute  promise  is  not  addressed  to 
sinners  in  general,  but  to  the  elect  alone,  or  rather,  is  a  sort  of  promissory 
prediction  of  what  God  purposes  to  do  in  reference  to  those  who  were 
redeemed  by  his  Son.  If  there  are  any  other  absolute  promises — and  in  this 
class  may  be  reckoned  the  promises  of  the  unchangeable  love  of  God  to  his 
people,  and  of  the  constant  inhabitation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  their  souls — they 
are  made  to  persons  who  are  in  covenant  with  God  by  faith.  No  absolute 
promise  can  be  made  to  a  sinner,  simply  considered  as  such;  Other  promises 
suppose  some  qualification  of  the  person  to  whom  they  are  made,  or  some 
work  to  be  done  by  him  before  these  are  performed.  Such  promises  some 
call  conditional ;  but  if  condition  is  understood  to  mean  that  which  gives  a  just 
title  to  the  promise,  we  must  say,  that  all  the  promises  of  the  covenant  of 
grace  are  unconditional,  there  being  no  such  thing  as  merit  of  any  kind,  even 
in  the  saints.  If,  however,  the  term  merely  signifies  something  which  pre- 
cedes the  enjoyment  of  particular  blessings,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
many  of  them  are  conditional,  although  the  use  of  this  term  ought  to  be  avoided. 
The  remission  of  sins  is  not  promised  to  every  man,  but  solely  to  him  who 
believes ;  nor  eternal  life  to  persons  of  every  description,  but  to  those  alone 
who  are  pure  in  heart,  and  persevere  to  the  end.  Yet  even  those  promises 
are  free ;  because,  if  faith  and  holiness  are  previously  required,  these  qualifi- 
cations are  the  subject  of  other  promises,  which  absolutely  depend  upon  the 
faithfulness  of  God.  They  are  resolvable  into  the  promise  of  regeneration, 
which  we  have  seen  is  absolute,  with  respect  to  the  elect.  God,  therefore, 
when  he  demands  certain  qualifications  in  men,  as  necessary  to  the  perform- 
ance of  particular  promises,  must  be  considered  merely  as  settling  the  order 
in  which  the  blessings  of  salvation  shall  be  communicated.  The  enjoyment 
of  some  must  precede  the  enjoyment  of  others.  *'  Whom  he  did  predestinate, 
them  he  also  calls;  and  whom  he  ealls,  them  he  also  justifies ;  and  whom  he 
justifies,  them  he  also  giorifies."t  In  short,  hoWever  dear  it  cost  our  blessed 
Saviour  to  accomplish  our  salvation,  upon  us  it  is  bestowed  **  without  money 
and  without  price."  The  whole  building  is  of  mercy ;  the  hand  of  God  is 
displayed  in  its  commencement  atid  its  completion ;  and  here^  as  in  the  second 
temple  of  the  Jews,  **  the  head-stone  thereof  shall  be  brought  forth  with 
shoutings,  Grace,  grace  unto  iU"t 

•Hsb.viii.10.  t^^^o^^^^  iZfA,h9.7. 
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When  I  tUUd  the  parU  of  which  a  co^ooast  MMiiti,  I  teanrited  ikai  a 
penalty  is  frequeatly  added,  to  be  inflieted  if  oae  of  the  parties  shall  £uL 
Thus,  when  the  covenant  of  works  was  made  with  our  progeoilor,  aad  absti- 
nence from  the  firuit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  was  enjoined  as  the  eoaditioot 
God  said  to  him,  *'  In  the  day  that  tho«  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die*" 
There  was  no  penalty  in  the  cofrenant  of  grace,  because  Jesus  Chnst,  our 
Representative  could  not  fail ;  and  his  iadeiectibility  arose  from  the  mj^terioos 
constitution  of  his  person.  I{e  was  a  man,  but  not  a  mere  man,  for  he  was  at 
the  same  time  the  Son  of  Go<L  As  all  creatures  are  capable  of  change— «Bd 
the  highest  have  changed,  as  we  know  from  the  conduct  of  those  aogek  who 
kept  not  their  first  estate-<-in  a  oovenaat  made  with  a  mere  creature,  however 
pre-eminent  in  nature  and  endowments,  a  penalty  is  introduced  with  propriety. 
But  our  blessed  Saviour  being  immutable  in  his  Biviae  persoa,  and  tlie  human 
nature  being  established  in  a  state  ef  hc^iness  by  its  union  to  him,  a  peo^ty 
could  have  no  place  in  a  federal  transadAOA  in  which  he  was  concerned.  Jjk 
it  not  be  imagined  that  this  statement  is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  sufienafs 
were  inflicted  upon  Christ.  In  these,  I  acknowledge,  a  penalty  was  executed; 
but  it  was  the  penalty  of  the  covenant  of  W4»ks,  to  which  be  submitted  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  condition  ef  the  covenant  of  grace.  If  it  were  the  condi- 
tion of  a  covenant  which  one  man  made  with  another,  that  the  latter  should 
engage  in  laborious  services,  or  expose  himself  to  danger,  or  endure  pain,  it 
wmild  be  absurd  to  call  his  cost  and  trouble  a  penalty,  which  is  totally  distinct 
from  .the.  condition,  and  can  have  no  place  till  the  covenant  la  violated. 
Christ  suffered  penal  evil;  it  waanot,  however,  inflicted  for  any  (ailme  en  his 
part,  but  submitted  to  as  the  means  of  establishing  the  covenant,  and  ohtaimng 
for  his  people  the  promised  reward. 

As  there  was  no  penalty  in  relation  to  the  Surety,  so  th^e  is  none  in  rela- 
tion to  his  people,  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  he  fulfilled  the  covenant  for 
them,  and  completely  established  their  right  to  the  promises.  ^  There  is  no 
condemnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus."*.  It  is  acknowledged  that 
there  are  threatenings  addressed  to  those  who  have  entered  into  the  coT^Bant  by 
(aith,  to  deter  them  from  disobedience,  and  that  these  are  executed  when  they 
transgress.  *'  If  his  children  forsake  my  law,  and  walk  not  in  my  judgments ; 
if  they  break  my  statutes,  and  keep  not  my  conun^idments ;  then  wiH  I  visit 
their  transgression  with  the  rod,  and  their  iniquity  with  stripes. "t  These 
Tisitations  may  indeed  be  called  penalties  or  punishments,  but  usaadly  receive 
the  milder  character  of  cfiastisements,  because  they  are  inflicted  by  ^  hand 
of  God,  not  as  an  avenging  JudgCj  but  as  a'  merciful  Fathor;  and  are  not 
intendeid  for  the  destruction,  but  for  the  good  of  the  sufferer.  They  are  not 
penalties,  in  the  common  acceptation  cl  the.  term,  for  a  penalty  is  the  evil 
of  pain,  to  which  a  person  is  subjected  for  a  crime,  and  is  designed  to  satisfy 
the  law  by  a  just  retribution..  But  it  is  not  satis&eCiim  to  justice  which  is  tlkB 
object  of  the  afflictions  of  believers^:  the  intention  of  them  is,  both  to  testify 
that  sin  is  displeasing  to  God,  and  to  lead  them  to  repentance  and  amendment. 
Severity  is  mingled  with  love :  **  Whom  the  Lord  loveth,  he  chasteneth ;  and 
scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  reoeiyeth."|  Their  afflictions  may,  therefore, 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  blessings,  and  as  connected  with  the  promisee 
of  the  covenant,  because  they  are  subservient  to  their  sanctification  and  final 
happiness.  *'  Our  light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  momentt  worketh  ibr  na 
a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory."$ 

Having  given  you  a  view,  at  eonskberabla  length,  of  the  covenant  of  graoot 
I  now  proceed  to  speak  of  what  has  been  called  the  administration  of  it,  bat 
might  be  more  correedy  called  the  dispensation  of  grace,  whidi  is  foonded 
upon  it. 

*Rom.viii.l,         f  P8.bccdz,90*-«l.         4H«b.zil6w        iSOor.iv.  17. 
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I  begin  by  observing,  That  the  blessings  of  the  covenant  are  committed  to 
our  Saviour,  that  he  may  distribute  them  according  to  his  own  will,  and  the 
will  of  his  Father,  which  in  this  as  in  every  other  matter  perfectly  harmonize. 
I'his  honour  has  been  conferred  upon  him,  that  the  blessings  which  were  pur- 
chased with  the  infinitely  valuable  price  of  his  blood  should  be  at  his  disposal, 
and  that  sinners  should  be  reminded  of  their  unspeakable  obligations  to  him, 
by  receiving  every  good  thing  immediately  from  his  hands.  This  constitution 
is  agreeable  to  our  notions  of  fitness  and  justice  ;  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  covenant  gave  him  a  right  to  the  promises,  and  put  him  in  full 
possession  of  their  inestimable  treasures.  Accordingly,  after  his  resurrection 
he  told  his  disciples,  that  '<  all  power  was  given  to  him  in  heaven  and  in 
earth ;"  *  evidendy  meaning,  that  it  was  given  to  him  in  consequence  of  his 
sufferings  and  death.  Long  before,  the  holy  Psalmist,  looking  forward  in  the 
Spirit  of  prophecy,  had  said,  *'  Thou  hast  ascended  on  high,  thou  hast  led  captiv- 
ity captive :  thou  hast  received  gifts  for  men ;  yea,  for  the  rebellious  also,  that 
the  Lord  God  might  dwell  among  them."  t  His  words  are  explained  by  those 
of  Peter  to  the  Jews,  who  were  filled  with  astonishment  at  the  miracle  of 
Pentecost :  **  This  Jesus  hath  God  raised  up,  whereof  we  all  are  witnesses. 
Therefore  being  by  the  right  hand  of  God  exalted,  and  having  received  of  the 
Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  hath  shed  forth  this,  which  ye  now 
see  and  hear."t  Three  things  are  observable  in  these  words ;  that  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  our  Saviour  was  the  performance  of  a  promise  made  to  him  by 
his  Father ;  that  the  promise  was  performed  after  his  ascension ;  and  that  the 
Spirit  was  given  to  him,  that  he  might  pour  him  out  upon  men  like  the  rain 
which  falls  upon  our  fields.  Our  Lord  himself  has  assured  us,  that  he  has 
received  **  power  over  all  flesh"  from  his  Father,  "  that  he  may  give  eternal 
Hfe"$  to  his  peculiar  people;  and  in  the  following  words  he  teaches  us,  that 
upon  this  donation  is  founded  the  dispensation  of  grace,  which  was  established 
by  his  authority,  and  will  be  carried  on  to  the  end  of  the  world.  **  All  things 
are  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father."  D  Hence  follow  the  gracious  invitations 
and  promises  of  the  Gospel :  **  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."^  This  important  truth  is  more  dis- 
tinctly expressed  in  the  following  passage.  **  Wherefore  he  saith.  When  he 
ascended  upon  high,  he  led  captivity  captive,  and  gave  gifts  unto  men.  And 
he  gave  some,  apostles ;  and  some,  prophets ;  and  some,  evangelists ;  and  some, 
pastors  and  teachers  ;  for  the  perfecting  of  tJie  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry, for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ ;  till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of 
the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto 
the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ ;  that  we  henceforth  be 
no  more  children,  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doc- 
trine, by  the  sleight  of  men,  and  cunning  craftiness,  whereby  they  lie  in  wait 
to  deceive ;  but  speaking  the  truth  in  love,  may  grow  up  into  him  in  all  things, 
which  is  the  head,  even  Christ;  from  whom  the  whole  body  fitly  joined  togeth- 
er, and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  supplieth,  according  to  the  effec- 
tual working  in  the  measure  of  every  part,  maketh  increase  of  the  body,  unto 
the  edifying  of  the  body  in  love."  *• 

In  explaining  the  administration  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  it  is  remarked  by 
Theological  writers,  that,  in  relation  to  men,  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  testa- 
ment, or  a  deed  by  which  a  person  bequeathes  his  property  to  his  heirs,  to  be 
enjoyed  by  them  after  his  decease ;  or  that  its  blessings  are  conveyed  to  us  in 
a  testamentary  form.  By  some  of  them,  much  importance  is  attached  to  this 
view  of  the  subject,  and  they  illustrate  it  at  great  length,  and  with  a  minute- 
ness of  detail,  tracing  the  metaphor  and  similitude  in  this,  as  in  other  instan* 

•  Matt  xxriiL  18.  f  P»-  hc^i*  l^*  *  ^cU  ii  33,  33.  §  Jchn  xviL  % 
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ces,  to  every  point  of  resemblance  which  a  lively  fancy  can  suggest.  Accor- 
dingly, they  tell  us  of  the  testator,  the  legacies,  the  legatees,  andthe  eiecutor. 
The  testator  is  Christ  himself;  the  legacies  are  the  blessings  of  salvation;  the 
legatees  are  sinners;  and  the  executor  is  also  Christ,  who  differs  in  this  res- 
pect from  a  human  testator,  that,  although  he  died  to  confirm  his  testa- 
ment, he  rose  again,  and  is  now  alive  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Particulars  of 
this  kind  may  arrest  the  attention  of  the  multitude,  and  obtain  their  approba- 
tion and  applause ;  but  they  exhibit  a  Divine  dispensation  too  much  in  Uie 
shape  of  a  human  transaction,  and  tend  to  degrade  it  by  the  association  of  low 
and  familiar  ideas.  One  reason  that  some  Divines  enlarge  upon  this  view  of 
the  covenant  is,  that,  in  their  opinion,  it  is  calculated  to  exhibit,  to  the  great- 
est advantage,  the  freeness  of  its  administration ;  for  a  testament,  they  say,  is 
a  deed  of  grace,  without  conditions  properly  so  called.  But  this  is  a  mistake; 
for,  although  men  do  commonly  maike  a  free  conveyance  of  their  property  in 
their  latter  will  to  their  heirs,  they  sometimes  burden  it  with  conditions,  upon 
the  performance  of  which  the  enjoyment  of  the  property  depends.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  from  the  testamentary  form  of  the  covenant,  that  the  freeness  of  its 
administration  can  be  justly  inferred,  but  from  other  circumstances  unconnect- 
ed with  this  view  of  the  subject.  It  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  those  who 
do  not  approve  of  this  view  are  enemies  to  the  doctrine  of  grace,  although 
some  of  them  may  have  been  so,  because  that  doctrine  may  be  more  success- 
fully maintained  upou  different  grounds.  With  respect  to  the  asseru'on,  that 
the  legatees  of  this  testament  were  sinners  in  general,  I  question  whether  it  is 
perfectly  accurate.  A  legatee  of  an  unconditional  testament  has  an  undoubted 
right  to  the  property  bequeathed  to  him,  and  nothing  but  injustice  can  prevent 
him  from  enjoying  it  His  right  is  complete  by  his  nomination  in  the  testa- 
ment ;  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  come  forward  and  claim  the  inheri- 
tance ;  it  is  the.  business  of  the  executor  to  put  him  in  possession  of  it.  Were 
all  men  the  legatees  in  the  testament  of  Christ,  all  men  would  be  entided  to 
salvation,  and- without  any  effort  on  their  part  to  attain  it,  would  infallibly  be 
saved.  But  those  who  call  them  the  legatees,  mean  nothing  more  than  that 
by  this  deed  salvation  is  offered  to  them,  and  will  be  bestowed  upon  all  who 
accept  of  it ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  call  this  an  unconditionsd  testament. 
Their  ideas  are. eonfused  and  contradictory ;  for  if  none  shall  obtain  tlie  inheri- 
tance but  those  who  claim  it  by  faith,  it  is  evident  that,  in  a  qualified  sense 
the  testament  is  conditional,  and  that,  in  strict  language,  the  only  legatees 
are  believers.  If  these  observations  are  just,  it  will  follow,  that  the  view 
of  the  testament  which  is  given  in  some  systems  and  treatises  on  the  cove- 
nant of  grace,  is  incorrect  The  following  statement  of  a  late  writer  is,  in  my 
opinion,  more  agreeable  to  truth.  ^*  As  the  promissory  part  of  the  covenant 
respecting  the  elect  was,  by  the  dying  Redeemer,  turned  into  a  testament,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  the  legatees  can  be  none  odier  than  those  to  whom  the 
promises  were  originally  made  by  the  Father;  the  promissory  part  of  the 
co\'enant  regulating  the  testamentary.  To  whomsoever  the  promises  were 
made  in  Christ,  to  them,  and  to  them  alone,  are  the  promises  made  by  him  (in 
the  gospel,)  other wbe  his  promises  would  be  more  extensive  as  to  their  objects 
than  his  Father's  are ;  that  is  to  say,  he  would  promise  eternal  life  to  Qiem 
to  whom  the  Father  never  did ;  a  doctrine  not  to  be  readily  admitted,  as  nei- 
ther agreeing  with  his  delegated  authority,  nor  with  his  fidelity  in  promising 
For,  if  eternal  life  be  bequeathed  to  all,  how  is  it  bestowed  on  so  few  ?" 

**  The  covenant  of  grace,"  says  our  Confession  of  Faith,  "is  frequendy  set 
forth  in  Scripture  by  the  name  of  a  testament,  in  reference  to  the  death  of 
Jesus  Christ  the  Testator,  and  to  the  everlasting  inheritance,  with  all  things 
belonging  to  it,  therein  bequeathed."*     We  have  already  seen,  that,  by  the 

•  Conf:  c.  vii.  ^  4. 
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covenant  of  grace,  the  Confession  means  a  transaction  between  God  and  men 
themselves,  in  which  •'  he  freely  offereth  unto  sinners  life  and  salvation  through 
Jesus  Christ,  requiring  of  them  faith  in  him  that  they  may  be  saved."*  The 
word  testament  does  often  occur  in  our  translation,  and  it  has  been  remarked, 
that  the  original  term  <^djf«if  signifies  both  a  testament  and  a  covenant.  Its 
primary  meaning  is  '*  testament ;"  but  in  Scripture  it  frequently  occurs  in  the 
sense  of  rwdirjur.  You  have  seen  that,  by  our  translators,  it  is  sometimes  ren- 
dered ** testament"  improperly,  and  that  "covenant"  should  have  been  pre- 
ferred, as  when  Christ  is  called  the  Mediator  and  the  Surety  of  a  testament ; 
characters  to  which  no  distinct  idea  can  be  affixed.  I  believe  that  there  are 
many  other  passages  in  which  "covenant"  should  have  been  substituted  for 
"  testament;"  and  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  more  than  one  passage  in  which 
the  latter  word  should  be  used,  namely  in  the  two  following  verses  of  the 
ninth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews :  **  For  where  a  testament  is, 
there  must  also  of  necessity  be  the  death  of  the  testator.  For  a  testament  is 
of  force  after  men  are  dead ;  otherwise  it  is  of  no  strength  at  all  while  the  tes- 
tator liveth."t  Attempts  have  been  made  to  shew,  that  even  here  the  word 
"  covenant"  should  be  used ;  but  as  they  seem  to  be  forced  and  unnatural,  I 
abide  by  the  common  translation,  and  admit  that,  in  this  instance,  the  Apostle, 
taking  advantage  of  the  double  meaning  of  ^utBaxMy  alludes  to  it  in  the  sense  of  a 
testament.  But  he  alludes  to  it,  I  apprehend,  not  to  lead  us  into  a  train  of 
speculation  upon  the  new  covenant  as  converted  into  a  testament,  and  into  all 
the  details  of  such  a  transaction,  but  merely  to  illustrate  the  subject  which  he 
was  discussing,  the  necessity  and  the  efiect  of  the  death  of  Christ.  The  idea 
of  a  testament  was  suggested  by  the  mention  of  the  eternal  inheritance  in  the 
preceding  verse.  As  an  inheritance  is  conveyed  from  one  person  to  another 
by  a  testament,  this  designation  may  be  given  to  the  covenant  of  grace,  because 
it  conveys  to  us  the  inheritance  of  eternal  life,  and  conveys  it  in  virtue  of  the 
death  of  the  Surety.  It  was  with  the  covenant  of  grace  as  it  is  with  a  testa- 
ment. As  the  death  of  the  testator  is  necessary  to  render  a  testament  valid,  so 
the  death  of  Christ  was  necessary  to  ratify  the  covenant,  and  to  make  its  prom- 
ises sure  to  his  spiritual  seed.  It  is  the  necessity  of  the  death  of  Christ  which 
the  Apostle  intended  to  establish,  and  the  notion  of  a  testament  is  incidentally 
introduced  solely  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  point.  Salvation  comes  to 
US  through  his  death,  as  an  inheritance  comes  to  the  legatees  through  the  death 
of  a  testator.  I  do  not  positively  affirm  that  this  is  the  only  passage  in  which 
A«6«i»  should  be  rendered  a  testament ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  the  propriety 
of  this  translation  is  more  apparent  here  than  in  any  other  place ;  and,  although 
I  will  not  presume,  in  opposition  to  a  formidable  array  of  Theologians,  to  dis- 
card this  view  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  rests 
upon  a  slender  foundation,  that  undue  importance  has  been  attached  to  it,  and 
that  it  has  been  dwelt  upon  with  unnecessary  prolixity. 

In  speaking  of  the  administration  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  we  must  consider 
it  as  carried  on  under  two  distinct  economies,  of  which  the  one  preceded,  and 
the  other  is  subsequent  to  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh. 

That  there  was  a  dispensation  of  grace  prior  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  is  evi- 
dent to  every  person  who  reads  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  com- 
menced immediately  after  the  fall,  when  the  first  intimation  of  mercy  was 
made,  and  continued  till  the  death  of  our  Saviour,  when  it  was  formally  abol- 
ished. That  it  was  virtually  the  same  with  the  present  dispensation,  and  dif- 
fered from  it  only  in  form,  may  be  proved  by  a  variety  of  considerations.  The 
exhibition  of  the  seed  of  the  woman  as  the  ground  of  hope  to  the  guilty,  was 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  our  parents  in  paradise ;  and  the  same  object 
was  pointed  out  to  the  patriarch  in  subsequent  revelations,  and  to  the  Jews  by 
*  ConC  c  vii  ^  8.  f  Venpet  16,  17. 
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their  typical  institutions  and  the  Toice  of  the  prophets.  Hence  the  mission  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  represented  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  ancient  predictions. 
*'  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  for  he  hath  visited  and  redeemed  his  peo- 
ple, and  hath  raised  up  a  horn  of  salvation  for  us  in  the  house  of  his  servant 
David ;  as  he  spake  by  the  mouth  of  his  holy  prophets,  which  have  been  since 
the  world  began."*  The  Apostle  Paul  affirms  that  the  gospel  which  he  was 
employed  in  preaching,  had  been  published  long  before  to  Abraham,  and  that 
those  who  believed  it,  were  admitted  to  a  participation  of  the  same  privileges 
with  the  patriarch :  '*  The  Scripture  foreseeing  that  God  would  justify  the 
heathen  through  faith,  preached  before  the  gospel  unto  Abraham,  saying,  In 
thee  shall  all  nations  be  blessed.  So  then  they  which  be  of  faith,  are  blessed 
with  faithful  Abraham."t  The  covenant  established  with  him  was  virtually 
the  same  covenant,  which  is  still  established  with  believers ;  for  it  contained 
the  great  promise,  in  which  all  other  blessings  are  involved,  that  God  would 
be  a  God  to  him,  and  to  his  seed  aAer  him ;  and  it  is  called  by  an  Apostle, 
•*  the  covenant  which  was  confirmed  before  of  God  in  Christ. "J  that  is,  the  cov- 
enant of  grace.  The  unity  of  the  two  dispensations,  notwithstanding  their  ap- 
parent discrepance,  is  manifesdy  implied  in  the  following  words :  **  God  who 
at  sundry  times,  and  in  divers  manners,  spake  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers  by 
the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  to  us  by  his  Son."$  The  sub- 
stance of  the  revelation  is  the  same,  although  the  persons  by  whom  it  was 
eommunicated  were  difierent. 

I  request  your  particular  attention  to  the  two  following  passages,  from  which 
it  appears,  that  the  dispensation  under  which  the  ancient  church  lived,  was 
connected  with  the  covenant  of  grace,  being  founded  on  the  atonement  of 
Christy  by  which  the  covenant  was  ratified.  ••  Him,"  says  Paul,  "  God  hath 
set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteous- 
ness for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God."] 
Remark  the  expression,  **  the  remission"  or  passing  by  **  of  sins  that  are  past.'* 
These,  it  is  acknowledged,  are  the  sins  which  wei^e  committed  in  the  ages 
prior  to  the  manifestation  of  Christ.  God  passed  them  by,  or  remitted  them 
in  the  exercise  of  his  forbearance ;  he  was  gracious  to  the  guilty  persons,  and 
received  them  into  favour,  although  no  expiatory  sacrifice  of  sufficient  value  had 
yet  been  offered  for  them.  How  was  it  consistent  with  his  justice  to  do  so  f 
This  difficulty  is  removed  by  the  mission  of  the  promised  Redeemer,  who  has 
made  an  atonement  of  infinite  value,  the  virtue  of  which  reaches  back  to  the 
beginning  of  time,  and  forward  to  the  end  of  it.  In  exercising  mercy  towards 
those  who  lived  before  his  coming,  God  had  a  respect  to  this  atonement,  and 
he  acted  towards  them  like  a  creditor,  who  lets  his  debtor  go  free,  although 
payment  has  not  yet  been  made  by  his  surety,  because  he  has  full  confidence 
in  him,  that  he  will  fulfil  his  engagement.  The  other  passage  is  in  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews,  and  in  quoting  it,  I  shall  correct  our  translation  by  substi- 
tuting covenant  for  testament,  which  in  our  version  is  twice  employed  im- 
properly. •*  And  for  this  cause  he  is  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  that 
by  means  of  death,  for  the  redemption  of  the  transgressions  that  were  under 
the  first  covenant,  they  which  are  called  might  receive  the  promise  of  eternal 
inheritance."^  The  transgressions  which  were  under  the  first  covenant,  were 
the  sins  of  the  peculiar  people  of  God  under  the  covenant  of  Sinai,  the  sacri- 
fices offered  for  which  could  deliver  them  only  from  the  temporal  penalties  of 
the  law ;  yet  many  of  them  obtained  the  full  pardon  of  their  sins,  so  that  God 
did  not  enter  into  judgment  with  them,  either  in  this  life  or  in  the  next,  on  the 
ground  of  the  great  sacrifice  which  was  to  be  offered  in  the  fulness  of  time. 
Christ  was  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant  for  the  redemption  of  those  slns» 

•  Luke  i  68—70.  f  GW.  iiL  8,  9.  4^  lb.  17. 

^  Heb.  1 1,  I  Rom.  m.25.  1  Heb.  fx.  16. 
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or  assumed  this  charaeter  that  he  might  expiate  them,  and  actually  did  so  by 
the  shedding  of  his  blood.  Hence  it  appears  that  those,  who  lived  under  the 
law  of  Moses,  were  saved  by  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as 
those  who  live  under  the  gospel. 

Our  Lord  may  be  considered  as  sustaining  the  office,  and  performing  the 
duties  of  a  Mediator  before  his  incarnation.  It  is  not  a  vain  opinion  of  the 
Jews,  that  it  was  the  second  Person  of  the  Trinity,  who  gave  the  promise  of 
mercy  to  our  first  parents  in  paradise,  appeared  to  the  patriarchs,  published  the 
law  from  Sinai,  conducted  the  church  in  the  wilderness,  and  managed  its  af- 
fairs during  the  ages  which  followed.  It  is  certain,  that  a  Divine  Person  did 
often  appear  under  the  ancient  economy,  and  as  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
it  was  the  Father,  whom  no  man  has  seen,  we  conclude  that  it  was  the  Son, 
who  assumed  the  form  of  that  nature  in  which  he  was  after  to  sojourn  upon 
earth.  He  was  the  Angel  of  God's  presence,  and  the  Angel  of  the  covenant, 
concerning  whom  these  three  particulars  are  worthy  of  attention ;  that  he  was 
a  Divine  Person,  for  the  name  of  God  was  in  him,  and  the  power  of  pardoning 
or  not  pardoning  sin  belonged  to  him  ;  that  he  acted  in  an  official  capacity,  for 
he  was  an  angel  or  messenger;  and  that  his  office  was  connected  with  the  gra- 
cious dispensation  which  was  then  established,  for  he  was  the  Messenger  of 
the  covenant.  As  far  as  that  dispensation  was  carried  on  by  revelation  of  the 
Divine  will,  we  are  expressly  assured,  that  it  was  under  his  direction  and  su- 
perintendence. It  was  the  Spirit  of  the  Messiah,  Peter  says,  •*  who  testified 
beforehand "  in  the  prophets,  **  the  suflTerings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that 
should  follow."* 

The  administration  of  the  covenant,  during  this  period,  was  carried  on,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  personal  appearances  of  the  Son  of  God,  by  the  ministry 
of  the  prophets,  by  the  miraculous  and  sanctifying  operations  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  by  the  various  institutions  which  God  gave  to  the  church.  Sacri- 
fices were  offered  soon  after  the  fall ;  and  as  they  could  not  be  suggested  by 
reason,  nothing  seeming  to  be  more  unnatural  than  to  propitiate  the  Deity  by 
the  blood  of  the  lower  animals ;  and  as,  if  they  had  been  a  human  invention, 
they  would  not  have  been  acceptable  to  God,  we  must  believe,  that  they  were 
appointed  by  himself,  to  prefigure  the  oblation  of  our  Saviour,  and  to  direct  the 
faith  and  hope  of  mankind  to  him,  for  deliverance  from  the  curse.  The  sacri- 
fices of  the  Jews  were  enjoined,  and  every  thing  respecting  them  was  regu- 
lated by  Divine  command.  It  is  an  error  to  consider  the  ceremonial  law 
merely  as  intended  to  guard  them  against  idolatry ;  and  still  farther  from  the 
truth,  to  imagine  that  several  of  its  rites  were  borrowed  from  heathen  usages ; 
an  opinion  which  is  derogatory  to  its  honour,  and  besides,  is  incapable  of 
proof,  the  practices  of  the  Egyptians,  in  which  the  resemblance  is  traced, 
being  known  to  us  only  by  Greek  authors,  who,  living  a  thousand  years  after 
the  death  of  Moses,  were  as  ignorant  of  the  state  of  matters  in  his  age,  as  we 
are.  The  legal  institutions,  says  an  Apostle,  *'  were  shadows  of  things  to 
come,  but  the  body  is  of  Christ. "t  His  meaning  obviously  is,  that  such  a 
representation  was  given  by  them  of  Christ,  his  office,  his  sacrifice,  and  its 
effects,  as  is  given  of  a  man  by  the  projection  of  his  shadow ;  a  representation 
which  shews  the  outline,  or  general  form,  but  does  not  exhibit  his  features. 
The  information  communicated  to  the  people  of  God,  was  obscure  and  im- 
perfect ;  but  still  there  was  a  revelation  which  sufficed  '*  for  the  time  then 
present,"  as  it  enabled  them,  through  faith  in  the  promised  Redeemer,  to 
obtain  eternal  salvation.  Some  degree  of  light  was  thrown  upon  the  figures 
of  the  law  by  the  prophecies,  which  became  clearer  and  clearer,  as  the  time 
drew  nearer  for  his  manifestation  in  the  flesh. 

"The  Old  Testament,"  says  the  seventh  article  of  the  Church  of  England, 
•  1  Pet  111.  t  CoLiLlT. 
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*'  18  not  contrary  to  the  New ;  for  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  erer- 
lasting  life  is  offered  to  mankind  by  Christ,  who  is  the  only  Mediator  between 
God  and  man.  Therefore  they  are  not  to  be  heard,  which  feign  that  the  old 
fkthers  did  look  only  for  transitory  promises."  Although  there  is  no  express 
mention  of  eternal  life  in  the  law  of  Moses,  yet  it  was  implied,  as  our  Saviour 
has  shown,  in  the  declaration,  that  God  was  the  God  of  the  patriarchs ;  and, 
we  are  assured  by  an  Apostle,  that  **•  they  desired  a  better  country,  that  is,  a 
heavenly."*  This  hope  was  retained  by  their  descendants,  who  also  looked 
for  an  inheritance  beyond  the  grave,  of  which  Canaan  was  a  type.  Although 
the  law  was  much  enforced  by  temporal  rewards  and  penalties,  these  were 
not,  and  could  not  be,  its  only  sanction,  since  God  was  related  to  the  Israelites 
as  well  as  to  us,  as  their  moral  Governor  and  Judge ;  and,  if  ihere  was  a 
dispensation  of  grace,  it  must  have  held  out  the  same  blessings  to  be  enjoyed, 
and  the  same  consummation  to  be  expected,  which  are  exhibited  in  the 
promises  of  the  gospel.  Accordingly,  it  is  certain  that,  as  believers  under  the 
ancient  economy  were  justified  by  faith,  and  were  favoured  with  the  presence 
and  consolations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  they  looked  for  perfect  and  eternal 
salvation  in  another  state  of  existence.  ^'Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  thy 
counsel,  and  afterward  receive  me  to  glory.  My  flesh  and  my  heart  faileth ; 
but  God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart  and  my  portion  forever. "t 

The  administration  of  the  covenant,  since  the  coming  of  Christ,  is  a  subject 
so  well  understood,  that  it  may  be  passed  over  with  a  few  observations.  The 
gospel  makes  known  to  us  the  eternal  counsel  between  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
displays  the  riches  and  freeness  of  Divine  grace,  offers  salvation  to  all  who 
hear  it,  and  comforts  believers  by  its  promises  of  present  and  future  blessings. 
All  the  other  ordinanc>es  are  channels  by  which  the  benefits  which  Christ  pur- 
chased are  communicated.  In  particular,  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper 
sustain  a  f>eculiar  character,  being  sacraments  or  seals ;  that  is,  sacred  institu- 
tions of  Divine  appointment,  in  which,  by  sensible  signs,  Christ  and  the 
benefits  of  the  new  covenant  are  represented,  sealed,  and  applied  to  believers." 
The  design  of  them  is  to  declare,  that  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  adminis- 
tered, are  in  covenant  with  God,  have  a  right  to  its  blessings,  and  shall  obtain 
the  everlasting  inheritance ;  that  so  their  faith  and  hope  may  be  confirmed,  and 
they  may  be  excited  to  perform  that  obedience  which  God  requires  from  those 
whom  he  has  admitted  into  his  friendship. 

The  present  dispensation  is  distinguished  from  the  past  by  the  superior 
clearness  of  its  manifestations.  What  was  formerly  exhibited  under  the  veil 
of  types,  is  now  openly  revealed.  ''  The  darkness  is  past,  and  the  true  light 
now  shine th."  All  the  information  is  given  which  is  suitable  to  our  present 
condition,  and  which  our  minds  are  at  present  capable  of  receiving ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  difference  between  the  twilight  of  the  law  and  the  bright 
day  of  the  gospel,  the  people  of  God  far  excel  tlieir  predecessors  in  the 
measure  of  their  knowledge :  so  that  the  Baptist  himself,  who  enjoyed  greater 
advantages  than  the  prophets,  is  surpassed  by  the  meanest  member  of  the 
Church,  who  is  illuminated  by  the  Spirit  Again,  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
former  dispensation  by  the  more  abundant  influences  of  the  Spirit.  An  Evan- 
gelist having  remarked  that  Jesus  spoke  of  the  Spirit,  which  they  who  believed 
in  him  should  receive,  adds,  **  For  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given ; 
because  that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified  ;"$  not  meaning  that  he  had  not  been 
given  at  all;  but  that  he  had  not  yet  been  given  in  that  fulness  of  his  infiu- 
ences,  which  was  enjoyed  when  our  Lord  ascended  to  heaven,  and  the 
Christian  dispensation  commenced.  God  promised  in  the  latter  days,  or  in 
the  days  of  the  Messiah,  **  to  pour  out  his  Spirit  upon  all  fiesh,"  and  the 
gospel  is  called  the  "  ministration  of  the  Spirit."  Hence,  as  there  is  now 
*  Heb.  xL  16.  f  Ps.  Ixziii.  24,  36.  ^  John  viL  39. 
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greater  light,  there  is  also  greater  liberty.  The  people  of  God,  in  ancient 
times,  being  under  tutors  or  governors,  to  use  the  words  of  Paul,*  though 
•sons,  differed  not  from  servants ;  but  now  they  are  sons  freed  from  every 
restraint,  and  in  full  possession  of  their  privileges.  The  different  states 
of  mind  arising  from  the  two  dispensations,  are  pointed  out  in  the  following 
words :  **  Ye  have  not  received  the  spirit  of  bondage  again  unto  fear ;  but  ye 
have  received  the  spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father."t 
Lastly,  the  present  dispensation  is  distinguished  from  the  past  by  its  extent ; 
the  one  having  been  confined  to  the  nation  of  Israel,  at  least  after  the  formal 
separation  from  other  nations,  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  but  the  other 
embracing  as  its  object  the  whole  human  race.  Hitherto  it  has  not  been 
universal ;  but  its  limitation  has  not  arisen  from  its  nature,  as  was  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  Jewish  economy,  nor  from  any  express  prohibition,  but 
from  the  inactivity  of  Christians,  and  from  the  secret  arrangements  of 
Providence,  which  fixes  the  times  and  the  seasons  for  accomplishing  its  own 
designs.  **  Go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature," 
was  the  command  of  Christ  to  his  Apostles ;  and  ere  long,  God  will  have 
respect  to  his  covenant,  the  covenant  which  he  made  with  his  Son,  and  '*  will 
give  to  him  the  heathen  for  his  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  for  his  possession." 

The  great  design  of  the  administration  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  is  to  im- 
part its  benefits  to  those  for  whom  they  were  intended.  It. is  accomplished  by 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  in  which  salvation  is  offered  to  sinners ;  and  by 
the  power  of  the  Spirit,  who  works  faith  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  were 
chosen  in  Christ  to  eternal  life.  It  is  only  by  jaith  that  we  can  obtain  an  in- 
terest in  the  covenant;  agreeably  to  the  solemn  declaration,  **  He  that  believ- 
eth  shall  be  saved,  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned."  %  As  the  de- 
scendants of  Adam  came  under  the  obligation  of  the  covenant  made  with  him, 
by  successively  entering  upon  existence ;  so  men  become  connected  with  the 
covenant  which  was  made  with  Christ,  by  being  bom  into  the  world  of  grace. 

It  concerns  every  person,  therefore,  to  inquire,  whether  "  God  has  made 
with  him  an  everlasting  covenant,  ordered  in  all  things,  and  sure."  It  is  an 
inquiry  intimately  connected  with  his  eternal  welfare,  for  by  this  covenant  alone 
salvation  can  be  enjoyed.     How  shall  this  important  point  be  ascertained  ? 

First,  He  who  has  entered  into  covenant  with  God,  is  a  convinced  and  awa- 
kened man ;  for,  although  its  benefits  are  ofiered  to  all,  none  but  those  who 
feel  their  need,  will  accept  of  them.  Peace  with  God,  which  the  covenant 
has  established,  will  be  prized  and  sought  by  those  alone,  who,  conscious  of 
guilt,  dread  his  displeasure  and  vengeance.  By  the  secure  and  careless  world, 
the  proposal  of  reconciliation  is  disregarded.  Conviction  of  sin,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  law  to  the  conscience,  is  the  first  step  in  the  process,  by  which 
men  are  excited  to  take  hold  of  God*s  covenant,  that  they  may  make  peace 
with  him.  Secondly,  He  who  has  entered  into  this  covenant,  **  has  fled  for 
refuge,  to  lay  hold  on  the  hope  set  before  him."$  This  is  a  description  by  an 
Apostle,  of  those  who  have  an  interest  in  the  promises,  and  in  the  strong  con- 
solation which  flows  from  them.  They  have  fled  from  the  wrath  of  God, 
which  pursued  them  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  first  covenant,  to  the  Media- 
tor of  the  second,  whose  blood  speaks  better  things  than  the  blood  of  Abel.  In 
the  next  place,  He  who  has  entered  into  this  covenant,  has  founded  his  hope 
of  salvation  upon  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  by  which  it  was  fulfilled.  If 
this  was  the  condition  of  the  covenant,  he  alone  who  consents  to  it,  can  have 
any  right  to  the  promises ;  those  who  go  about  to  establish  their  own  righ- 
teousness, in  vain  expect  to  enjoy  its  blessings,  and  are  guilty  of  an  impioun 
attempt  to  disannul  the  eternal  agreement  between  the  Father  and  the  Son* 
•  GaL  iv.  3.  f  Rom.  riu.  16.  #  Maik  xri.  16.  %  Heb.  vL  18. 
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This  is  the  teDdency  of  the  doctrine  of  the  merit  of  good  works,  in  the  mild- 
est form  in  which  it  can  be  proposed.  Allow  that  they  are  performed  by  the 
assistance  of  ^race,  and  that  nothing  is  required  bat  sincere  obedience,  still  it 
is  a  new  condition,  totally  difierent  from  the  original  one.  The  admission  of 
any  thing,  however  qualified,  even  of  faith  itself,  as  the  ground  of  our  accep 
tance,  is  subversive  of  the  covenant  of  grace.  The  notions  of  some  men  may 
be  confused,  and  their  expressions  inaccurate,  while  the  exercises  of  their 
hearts  are  humble  and  evangelical ;  they  may  seem  to  trust  in  their  own  righ- 
teousness, while  before  God  they  renounce  it  as  utteriy  insufficient ;  but,  if 
there  is  any  man  who  distinctly  and  deliberately  depends  upon  it,  as  he  be- 
trays the  spirit,  so  he  is  under  the  authority  of  the  old  covenant,  which  ministers 
condemnation  and  death.  *'  As  many  as  are  of  the  works  of  the  law,  are  under 
the  curse.*'  *  Lastly,  He  who  is  in  covenant  with  God,  is  a  holy  person ;  for 
this,  we  have  seen,  is  its  first  promise :  '*  I  will  put  my  laws  in  their  minds, 
and  in  their  hearts  will  I  write  them."  It  found  him  a  sinner,  but  it  has 
made  him  a  saint.  Its  design,  to  re-unite  men  to  God  in  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship, could  not  be  accomplished  without  the  sanctification  of  our  nature ;  be- 
tween which,  in  its  unregenerated  sUle,  and  a  Being  of  infinite  purity,  there 
is  a  mutual  repugnance,  and  communion  is  impossible*  The  promises  of  the 
covenant  not  only  furnish  motives  to  obedience,  but  hold  out  that  aid  by  which 
the  people  of  God  are  enabled  to  perform  it  And  it  is  the  character  of  be- 
lievers, that  they  do  not  rely  upon  their  own  powers,  and  attempt  to  serve  God 
in  their  own  strength,  but  depend  upon  his  grace,  which  works  in  them  both 
to  will  and  to  do ;  and  that  they  ascribe  to  him  all  the  praise  of  their  success. 
To  the' man  who  perceives  in  himself  those  evidences  of  his  interest  in  the 
covenant,  we  may  say, '  Hail,  Uiou  that  art  highly  favoured  of  the  Lord,  the  Lord 
is  with  thee.  Thy  sins  are  pardoned,  and  thy  immortal  welfare  is  secured ; 
happy  art  thou,  and  it  shall  be  well  wi&  thee.  '*  The  lines  are  fallen  to  thee 
in  pleasant  places ;  yea,  thou  hast  a  goodly  inheritance ;  for  God  is  the  por- 
tion of  thy  cup."  t  Tossed  and  afflicted  thou  mayest  be  in  this  sinful  world, 
but  thou  shalt  not  perish,  for  the  covenant  is  sure  and  everlasting.  The  price 
of  thy  redemption  is  paid.  Eternal  life  is  thine  by  right,  and,  ere  long,  it 
shall  be  thine  in  possession.  The  power  which  created  all  things,  and  up- 
holds them,  will  protect  thee  from  dangers ;  and  the  truth,  which  is  more  stable 
than  the  everlasting  mountains,  is  pledged  to  realize  thy  hopes.  **  My  cove- 
nant will  I  not  break,  nor  alter  the  thing  that  is  gone  out  of  my  lips.  Once 
have  I  sworn  by  my  holiness,  that  I  will  not  lie  unto  David.  His  seed  shall 
endure  forever,  and  his  throne  as  the  sun  before  me."  ':( 


LECTURE  LI. 

ON  THE  MEDIATORIAL  OFFICE  OF  CHRIST. 

A  Mediator  between  God  and  Man  necetsaiy — General  Observations  on  tfie  Office  of  Mediator 
— Christ*g  Qualifications  for  the  GiBoe — Reconciliation  to  God,  the  effect  of  Mediation — ^In 
•what  nature  Christ  is  Mediator — He  is  not  Mediator  for  Angela — Commencement  and  Du- 
ration of  his  Office. 

There  was  not  a  Mediator  in  the  first  covenant,  because  man  being  in  a 

state  of  innocence  was  acceptable  to  his  Creator,  and  having  a  pure  conscience, 

was  not  disturbed  by  those  terrors  which  haunt  his  guilty  descendants,  and 

make  them  recoil  from  intercourse  with  the  Just  and  Holy  One ;  yet,  it  was 

•  GaL  iiL  10.  f  Ps.  xri.  6.  ^  Pa.  Itt^jt.  34—36. 
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condescension  on  the  part  of  God,  to  enter  into  a  federal  transaction  with  his 
own  creature  to  whom  he  owed  nothing,  and  whose  obedience  he  might  have 
demanded,  without  stipulating  any  reward ;  and  by  making  a  covenant  with 
him,  he  lessened,  as  it  were,  the  natural  distance  between  them,  and  put  a  veil 
upon  his  glory,  the  full  splendour  of  which,  even  a  spotless  being  could  not 
have  been  able  to  endure. 

Since  the  introduction  of  sin,  the  necessity  of  a  Mediator  has  been  generally 
felt  and  acknowledged.  It  was  a  consciousness  of  their  own  meanness,  aikl 
unworthiness  to  approach  the  Supreme  Being,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
which  first  gave  rise  to  the  idolatry  of  the  Gentiles.  Conceiving  the  celestial 
bodies  to  be  animated,  dazzled  by  their  splendour,  and  believing  that  they  had 
nearer  access  to  the  Deity,  and  greater  influence  with  him  than  the  inhabitants 
of  this  inferior  region  of  the  universe,  they  paid  religious  homage  to  them,  in 
the  hope  that  through  their  patronage,  they  should  be  recommended  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  Father  of  all.  In  process  of  time,  they  imagined  an  order  of  in- 
visible beings,  to  whom  the  office  was  assigned  of  carrying  the  prayers  of  men 
to  the  Gods,  and  bringing  commands  and  blessings  from  the  Gods  to  men. 
**  God,"  says  Plato,  '*  does  not  mingle  in  familiar  intercourse  with  mortals* 
but  all  intercourse  and  conversation  with  him  are  maintained  by  means  of  de- 
mons," as  those  fancied  beings  were  called.  They  conjoined  with  them  those 
persons  who  had  been  distinguished  upon  earth  bv  their  virtues  and  illustri- 
ous achievements,  and  were  exalted  to  the  rank  of  demi-gods  after  their  death. 

Moses  was  the  mediator  of  the  covenant  which  God  made  with  the  Israel- 
ites at  Sinai,  and  hence  the  law  is  said  to  have  been  given  *'  by  the  hand  of  a 
mediator."*  The  interposition  of  a  third  person  between  that  people  and  the 
Lawgiver  was  soon  found  to  be  necessary.  The  appearance  of  Jehovah 
amidst  blackness,  darkness,  and  tempest,  filled  ^e  whole  camp  with  alarm, 
and  his  voice  issuing  from  the  midst  of  devouring  fire,  so  terrified  them,  that 
they  said  to  Moses,  **  Speak  ihou  with  us,  and  we  will  hear ;  but  let  not  God 
speak  with  us,  lest  we  die."t  How  could  they  but  tremble,  in  whose  ears  his 
holy  law  was  proclaimed,  and  whose  consciences  told  them  that  they  had 
often  transgressed  it!  The  mediation  of  Moses  consisted  in  his  acting  as 
an  intemuncius,  or  messenger,  between  God  and  the  Israelites.  God  did 
not  speak  again  to  them  wiih  an  audible  voice ;  Moses  published  his  com- 
mands ;  and  as  he  spoke  for  God  to  the  people,  so  he  spoke  for  the  people  to 
God,  presenting  to  him  their  promises  and  vows,  and  requests. 

Jesus  Christ  is  the  Mediator  of  a  better  covenant,  and  the  office  as  sustained 
by  him,  is  to  be  understood  in  a  higher  and  more  perfect  sense.  He  is  not 
merely  a  prophet,  who  has  spoken  to  us  in  the  name  of  God,  and  an  interces 
sor  who  recommends  our  petitions  to  him*  but,  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  he 
has  removed  the  obstacles  which  prevented  our  friendly  correspondence ;  and 
while  by  his  death  he  reconciled  God  to  the  guilty,  by  the  influence  of  his 
grace  upon  their  hearts,  he  reconciles  the  guilty  to  God. 

A  Mediator  is  one  who  intervenes  between  two  parties  at  variance,  and 
makes  peace.  The  original  word  is  Aetww,  which  signifies,  o  M^tt(v  Am  «y,  qui 
medius  inter  duo  stat,  vel  est.  Unitarians,  consistently  with  their  principles, 
understand  it  to  mean  simply  a  messenger,  a  person  sent  by  God  to  declare 
his  will  and  his  promises.  But,  although  it  does  not  admit  of  a  higher  sense  in 
its  application  to  Moses,  it  signifies  much  more  when  Christ  is  designated  by 
it,  as  will  appear,  I  trust,  from  what  will  be  said  in  this  lecture,  and  from  the 
subsequent  illustration  of  his  priestly  office.  The  word  Mediator  does  not 
ocxjur  in  the  Old  Testament,  except  in  the  translation  of  the  Seventy,  who 
render  these  words  in  Job,  "  Neither  is  there  any  days-man  (an  old  word  for 
umpire)  between  us,  that  might  Jay  his  hand  upon  both,"t  in  the  following 
•  Old.  iii.  I».  f  Exod.  xx.  I».  ♦  Job  ix,  83. 
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maoner,  ^J^  *»  •  /Mnnf  i/xmt,  mm  •>J>X^  ''**  «^<»«w  *Ht  ftirof  mjuL^fortfrnt  «« I  wish  that 
we  had  a  mediator  aUentively  hearing  and  judging  between  both."  The 
Hebrew  n«^io,  is  a  judge  or  arbiter ^  employed  in  settling  a  dispute,  and 
deciding  who  has  the  right  side  of  the  question.  The  passage  refers  rather  to 
an  umpire  than  a  mediator. 

The  necessity  of  the  mediation  of  Christ,  arises  from  the  existence  of  sin '; 
which  being  contrary  to  the  nature  and  the  will  of  God,  renders  those  who 
have  committed  it  obnoxious  to  his  displeasure.  As  they  had  no  means 
of  appeasing  his  anger,  the  interposition  of  another  person  was  requisite 
to  atone  for  their  g^ilt,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  peace.  This  is  the  great 
design  of  his  office;  but  it  extends  to  all  the  acts,  by  which  sinners  are 
actually  brought  into  a  state  of  reconciliation,  are  fitted  for  holding  communion 
with  God,  and  are  raised  to  perfection  .and  immutable  felicity  in  the  world  to 
come.  It  comprehends  the  particular  offices  which  our  Saviour  is  represented 
as  sustaining,  the  prophetical,  the  sacerdotal,  and  the  regal;  and  it  is  by 
executing  these  that  he  completely  performs  the  duties,  and  realizes  the 
character  of  a  Mediator.  There  is  one  God,  and  one  Mediator  between  God 
and  men,  tiie  man  Christ  Jesus.""*  These  particular  offices  will  be  afterwards 
considered  in  their  order.  In  the  present  lecture,  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
some  general  observations.  My  purpose  is^to  inquire  what  are  the  necessary 
qualifications  of  a  mediator  between  God  and  man,  and  to  shew  that  they  are 
all  found  in  Him,  to  whom  this  character  exclusively  belongs. 

In  the  first  place,  a  Mediator  is  necessarily  a  difierent  person  from  either 
of  the  parties  whom  it  is  his  design  to  reconcile;  he  can  neither  be  the  party 
which  is  ofi'ended,  nor  the  party  which. has  given  the  ofience.  The  party 
ofiTended  m^  (brgive  the  offence ;  but  in  this  case  a  mediator  is  not  wanted, 
so  far  as  he  is  concerned.  The  party  ofifending  may  be  sorry  for  his  eondncl^ 
and  earnestly  desire  that  peace  may  be  made ;  but  he  may  have  no  access  to 
the  party  ofiended,  or  the  latter  may  reject  his  advances,  because  he  does  not 
deem  the  proffered  satisfaction  to  be  adequate.  In  this  case,  a  third  person 
must  interpose  to  adjust  the  ■  difference,  by  the  proposal  of  terms  in  which 
both  will  acquiesce. 

It  will  be  said.  How  could  Jesus  Christ  be  a  Mediator,  since  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  not  in  a  state  of  neutrality,  but  was  the  party  offended,  being  one 
with  the  Father  and  the  Spirit?  for,  if  we  hold  the  common  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  which  teaches  that  all  the. Divine  persons  subsist  in  one  undivided 
essence,  we  must  believe«  that  they  were  all  displeased  at  the  sin  of  man,  and 
that  the  penalty  denounced  upon  him  had  the  sanction  of  their  common 
authority.  It  is  acknowledged  that,  according  to  this  view,  he  whom  we 
call  Mediator  must  be  considered  as  Lawgiver  and  Judge,  and  that,  instead 
of  expecting  h'ltxx  to  interpose  in  our  'favour,  we  bad  fvery  thing  to  fear  from 
bis  vengeance.  Have  we  not  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  he  who  appeared 
in  paradise  after  the  fall,  and  pronounced  the  doom  of  the  whole  human  race 
upon  our  guilty  progenitors  ?  But  let  us  remember,  that  the  Scriptures  introduce 
us  to  the  knowledge  of  an  economy  or  arrangement  among  the  persons  of  the 
Godhead,  by  whieh  different  characters  and  offices  are  assigned  to  each,  and 
new  relations  are  sustained  by  them  towards  one  another,  aqd  towards  us. 
The  law,  for  the  violation  of  which  we  are  condemned,  is  the  law  of  the 
Father.  He  appears  in  the  character  of  the  Supreme  Governor  of  heaven  and 
earth.  It  is  against  him  that  the  offence  has  been  committed ;  it  is  his 
justice  which  demands  the  punishment  of  the  guilty ;  and  with  him  remains 
the  power  to  extend  mercy  to  them,  and  to  prescribe  the  terms  upon  which  it 
will  be  exercised.  The  Son  having  resigned*  if  I  may  speak  so,  those 
prerogatives  to  the  Father,  (resigned  them,  I  mean,  for  this  special  purpose,) 

•  1  Tim.  ii,  5. 
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•has  asstiined  a  dlfierent  character.  He  does  not  pursue  the  claims  of  justice 
against  sinners,  but  stands  forth  as  their  friend,  to  rescue  them  from  their 
perilous  situation,  and  to  give  such  satisfaction  as  their  offended  -Sovereign 
may  demand.  Thus,  in  this  economy,  he  is  distinguished  from  the  leather, 
and  is  as  closely  related  to  us  as  the  surety  is  to  the  person  for  whom  he  has 
become  responsible.  But,  although  between  him  and  men  an  intimate  con- 
nexion subsists,  he  is  not  one  of  them,  considered  as  offenders ;  such  union 
would  have  totally  disqualified  him  for  his  office.  A  partaker  of  their  nature, 
and  even  of  its  infirmities,  he  was  perfectly  free  from  that  pollution  with 
which  it  is  stained  in  every  other  individual.  "  He  was  holy,  harmless, 
undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners,'*-»so  separate  tliat  he  could  approach  to 
God  in  their  name,  and  was  looked  upon  by  the  Holy  One  with  entire 
approbation.     This  point  will  afterwards  come  under  our  notice. 

In  the  second  place,  A  mediator  must  be  independent,  and  master  of  him- 
self. He  must  possess  full  ability  for  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  a  full  right  to 
exert  that  ability  in  whatever  way  the  design  of  the  office  may  require.  If  it 
be  necessary,  in  order  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  that  he  should  give  satisfaction 
by  sufferings  and  death,  it  is  evident  that  he  must  have  absolute  power  over 
himself;  because  those  who  are  subject  to  the  authority  of  another,  cannot  dis- 
pose of  themselves  and  their  services  without  his  consent.  Hence  we  per- 
ceive that,  in  the  present  case,  a  mere  creature  could  not  have  been  mediator, 
because  something  was  required  which  a  creature  was  not  at  liberty  to  give  by 
his  own  spontaneous  deed.  Angels  and  men  are  the  property  of  the  Creator, 
which  cannot  be  alienated  without  sacrilege.  They  must  wait  his  command 
before  they -venture  to  engage  in  any  enterprize  not  comprehended  in  the  orig- 
inal law  of  their  nature.  In  particular,  it  should  be  considered  that  the  life  of 
man  is  his  gift,  and  is  not  to  be  thrown  away  or  surrendered,  whatever  good 
might  be  anticipated  from  the  sacrifice,  without  the  permission  of  the  Giver. 
And  here  we  may  remark,  that  the  substitution  of  one  life  for  another,  could 
not  be  justly  admitted  by  a  human  government,  for  this  obvious  reason,  thai 
what  the  substitute  had  no  right  to  give  away,  his  superiors  could  have  no 
right  to  accept.  That  the  offer  was  voluntary,  would  not  alter  the  case,  be- 
cause mere  willingness  and  moral  power  are  two  things  totally  different.  Af 
our  life  is  not  our  own,  so  our  faculties  are  instruments  with  which  we  are 
furnished  for  the  service  of  our  Maker ;  and  the  exertion  of  them  for  any  pur- 
pose not  commanded  or  permitted,  is  a  waste  or  an  abuse,  for  which  we  are 
reprehensible.  We  may  not  trifle  with  our  happiness,  although  it  may  be 
thought,  that  if  we  choose  to  suffier  we  are  unwise,  but  not  criminal ;  for  It 
flows  from  the  Divine  bounty,  and  as  it  should  be  thankfully  received,  so  it 
should  be  carefully  preserved,  and  only  parted  with  when  duty  calls,  and  an 
act  of  self-denial  is  demanded  for  the  glory  of  God.  Into  the  office  of  Media- 
tor between  God  and  man,  which  required  the  sacrifice  of  ease  and  life  itself, 
no  mere  creature,  although  otherwise  qualified,  (which,  however,  was  impos- 
sible,) could  have  intruded  without  presumption.  He  had  not  the  requisite 
power,  the  power  to  lay  down  his  Itife,  and  the  power  to  take  it  again.  But 
this  power  belonged  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  indeed  bone  of  eur  hone  and 
flesh  of  our  flesh,  and,  if  he  had  possessed  no  higher  nature,  would  not  have 
been  a  fit  person  to  mediate  between  heaven  and  earth ;  but,  while  the  Scrips 
ture  traces  his  human  genealogy,  and  calls  him  the  son  of  David,  it  is  careful 
to  inform  us  that  he  was  also  the  Son  of  God.  As  a  Divine  person,  he  was 
not  under  the  control  of  superior  power,  he  was  subject  to  no  law,  by  which 
his  activity  was  confined  to  a  particular  sphere  ;*he  might  interfere  wherever  his 
wisdom  and  benevolence  pointed  the  way.  He  could  stoop  from  his  dignity, 
and  draw  a  veil  over  his  glory.  Having  assumed  our  nature,  he  might  employ 
it  as  the  instmment  of  accomplishing  any  service  which  would  promote  the 
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designs  of  the  Diyine  government,  and  the  interests  of  the  hnman  nee.  H« 
might  present  it  as  a  pure  oblation  to  his  Father,  and  give  his  blood  as  ibe 
ransom  of  our  souls. 

In  the  third  place,  A  mediator  mast  be  a  person  who  has  great  infloenee 
over  both  parties ;  he  must  possess  the  means  and  the  power  to  terminate  their 
mutual  aversion,  and  unite  them  in  the  bonds  of  peace.  It  is  not  the  interfer- 
ence of  any  person  which  wiU  effect  a  reconciliation  ;  he  must  be  one  who  can 
conduct  the  business  with  prudence,  and  adjust  the  difference  to  the  satisfaction 
of  both  parties.  In  the  present  case,  the  negotiation  could  be  suoeesefoU  j  car- 
ried on  only  by  one  in  whom  both  could  confide^  and  who  had  such  interest 
with  both,  that,  to  use  language  employed  on  such  occasions  among  men,  they 
would  be  disposed  to  attend  to  his  proposals.  The  object  of  the  interposition 
was  to  bring  together,  upon  amicable  terms,  God  and  men,  between  whom  sin 
had  caused  a  mutual  alienation ;  to  remove  displeasure  on  the  one  hand,  and 
aversion  on  the  other,  and  to  restore  an  intercourse  founded  in  love.  The 
necessary  qualification  was  found  in  Jesus  Christ ;  *^  Him  the  Father  heareth 
always ;"  to  his  requests  he  never  fails  to  lend  a  favonrable  ear.  What  would 
he  refuse  to  a  Son,  who  is  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  whom  he  always 
loved ;  to  a  Son,  who  has  shed  at  the  foot  of  hi^  throne  blood  more  precious, 
not  only  than  that  of  bulls  and  goats,  but  than  the  blood  of  the  noblest  and  the 
holiest  of  the  human  race ;  a  Son,  who  has  so  faithfully  and  honourably  fin- 
ished the  work  assigned  to  him,  notwithstanding  the  most  formidable  difficul- 
ties ;  a  Son,  who  submitted  to  humiliation,  and  sorrow,  and  death,  that  be 
might  exalt  the  character  of  his  Father,  and  give  the  highest  manifesiation  of 
his  glory  to  the  universe  ?  There  was  not  another  in  heaven  or  on  earth  who 
had  such  claims  to  be  heard,  when  he  came  forward  to  intercede  for  the  guilty. 
To  the  interest  which  upon  these  grounds  he  possesses  with  the  offended  Law- 
giver, no  limits  can  be  assigned.  Infinitely  acceptable  to  Him,  both  as  his 
own  Son,  and  as  our  Advocate,  he  may  ask  what  he  will,  and  it  shall  be 
granted  to  him.  God  wiU  not  retain  his  anger  against  those  whom  one  so 
high  in  favour  has  taken  under  his  protection,  and  recommends  to  his  appro- 
bation. His  influence  wi&  the  other  party,  whose  consent  is  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  reconciliation,  is  equally  gt^at.  What  power  is  he  not  able  to  exert 
upon  them  by  means  of  his  word,  which  casts  down  high  thoughts  and  proud 
imaginations,  and  leads  captive  the  willing  mind  ?  What  can  they  refuse  to  a 
person  of  such  dignity,  who  condescends  to  solicit  them?  How  irresistiUe 
are  the  claims  of  his  blood !  How  attractive  is  the  display  of  his  grace !  If 
these  motives  should  prove  ineffectual  to  dispel  their  prejudices,  and  conquer 
their  aversion,  he  has  access  to  the  springs  of  motion  in  the  heart.  He  can 
send  the  Holy  Spirit  to  persuade  with  gentle  but  irresistible  eflicacy ;  who,  by 
a  manifestation  of  wrath  and  of  mercy,  of  the  hopelessness  of  a  contest  with 
the  Almighty,  and  the  happiness  flowing  from  his  favour,  leads  them  humbly  to 
supplicate  peace,  and  to  accept  the  offered  reconciliation  with  gratitude  and  joy. 

In  the  fourth  place,  A  mediator  between  God  and  man  must  be  capable 
of  suffering.  The  design  of  his  office  is  to  make  reconciliation ;  and  as  God 
would  not  pardon  sin  without  satisfaction  to  bis  justice,  the  design  could  not 
be  accomplished  unless  the  mediator  would  submit  to  the  penalty;  for  only 
upon  this  condition  would  the  offended  Lawgiver  receive  them  into  favour. 
Had  the  redemption  of  man  been  merely  an  act  of  power,  like  the  deliveranc« 
of  the  Israelites  from  Egyptian  bondage,  the  Son  of  God  might  have  effected  it 
without  assuming  our  nature,  and  descending  to  a  state  of  humiliation.  But  it 
was  a  moral  work,  which  was  to  be  conducted  in  conformity  to  the  principles 
of  the  Divine  government,  and  to  terminate  in  a  full  display  of  its  rectitude  and 
purity.  We  need  not  here  discuss  the  question,  whether  God  could  have  par 
d^ned  sin  without  an  atonement    Although  we  should  venture  to  affirm  that 
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he  eould— and  sorely  it  is  a  Tenture  which  ill  becomes  beings  of  such  limited 
▼iews— it  would  be  sufficient  to  know  that  he  would  not,  as  appears  from  the 
event;  for  hence  it  follows,  that  the  qualification  which  we  are  considering, 
was  indispensably  necessary  to  a  mediator.  The  Scriptures,  upon  the  one 
ground  or  the  other,  represent  the  death  of  Christ  as  essential  to  the  plan  of 
our  redemption,  and  ascribe  our  reconciliation  to  it:  '^  When  we  were  ene- 
mies, we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son."*  It  is  an  obvious: 
corollary  from  these  premises,  that  the  Mediator  must  be  a  creature,  for  a  crea* 
ture  alone  can  suffer;  the  Divine  nature  is  impassible  and  immortal;  its  felic- 
ity is  independent  and  immutable.  But  there  is  probably  a  great  diversity  of 
intelligent  beings.  We  know  of  two  orders,  the  human  and  angelical ;  and  it 
may  l^  asked,  whether  an  individual  of  either  might  have  assumed  this  office^ 
or  whether  there  was  any  reason  why  he  should  be  exclusively  a  n>an  ?  The 
answer  is  obvious.  The  Mediator  must  be  a  man,  because,  being  a  third  persoa 
acting  between  two  parties,  with  a  view  to  reconcile  them,  he  would  not  have 
been  qualified  for  his  undertaking  if  he  had  not  possessed  the  nature  o$  both.  But 
there  are  two  other  reasons  connected  with  the  necessity  of  his  sufferings.  First, 
if  he  must  undergo  the  penalty  denounced  upon  the  objects  of  his  mission,  an  an- 
gel could  not  have  been  our  substitute,  because  he  might  be  annihilated,  but  could 
not  die  in  the  sense  of  the  law ;  the  death  which  the  law  threatened,  being  the 
separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body,  while  his  nature  is  spiritual  and  uncom- 
pounded.  Secondly,  the  expiation  of  sin  must  be  made  in  the  nature  which  sin- 
ned. The  identity  of  nature  seems  to  have  been  indispensable  to  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice. If  a  man  dies  for  men,  we  see  a  case  of  righteous  retribution  ;  but  nothing 
of  this  kind  would  have  appeared  if  the  burden  of  human  guilt  had  been  laid  up- 
on an  angel.  This  doctrine  is  taught  in  the  following  words :  **  Forasmuch  then 
as  the  children  were  partakers  of  fiesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  likewise  took 
part  of  the  same ;  that  through  death  he  might  destroy  him  that  had  the  power 
of  death,  that  is, the  devil;  and  deliver  them  who  through  fear  of  death,  were 
all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage. "t  The  reason  of  the  incarnation  is  assign- 
ed in  the  next  verse :  '*  For  verily  he  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of  angels, 
but  he  took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham. "|.  The  word  rendered,  by  the  aid 
of  a  supplement,  **  he  took  on  him  the  nature,"  is  uto^tLfx^yvuu,  from  a  verb 
which  signifies  to  take  hold  of,  and  to  help :  **  Verily  he  did  not  help  angels, 
but  he  helped  the  seed  of  Abraham,"  and  for  this  reason  he  took  part  of  our 
^esh  and  blood,  ami  not  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  angels. 

In  the  fifth  place,  A  mediator,  the  design  of  whose  offiee  is  to  reconcile  God 
to  the  guilty,  must  himself  be  free  from  sin :  *'  Such  an  high  priest  became 
ne,  who  was  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and  separated  from  sinners."^  Would 
a  man,  who  was  himself  a  rebel,  and  whose  presence  would  rouse  the  indigna 
tion  of  his  prince,  be  a  proper  person  to  be  employed  in  soliciting  the  pardon 
of  his  brethren  in  guilt  ?  The  perfect  purity  of  the  Mediator  was  necessaiy  to' 
the  acceptance  of  his  services.  The  law  made  men  priests  who  had  infirmity, 
and  needed  to  offer  first  for  their  own  sins,  and  then  for  the  sins  of  the  people ; 
and  the  character  of  the  ministers,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  sacrifices,  ren- 
dered the  service  unavailing  to  the  expiation  of  moral  guilt.  Again,  the  purity 
of  the  Mediator  was  necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  part  of  his  office,  which 
consisted  in  giving  us  an  example  that  we  might  walk  worthily  of  the  state  of 
reconciliation  ;  and  that  this  example  might  answer  its  design,  it  must  be  abso- 
lutely perfect.  It  must  be  one  which  we  may  implicitly  imitate,  without 
doubt  and  without  danger  of  goin^  astray.  Once  more,  the  Mediator  between 
God  and  man  is  a  source  of  sanctification,  according  to  Uie  saying  of  the  Evan- 
gelist: **  Of  his  fulness  have  all  we  received,  and  grace  for  grace.")  But  how 
could  we  derive  this  blessing  from  him,  if  he  were  not  himself  perfectly  holy  ? 

•  Rom.  ▼.  10.  t  Uob.  iL  14,  15.  «  IK  16.        ^  lb.  viL  36.        |  John  I  16. 
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How  could  we  be  enSglitened  by  him,  if  he  were  not  light!  When  the  angel 
announced  his  birth  to  the  virgin,  he  said,  *'  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  opoa 
thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee ;  therefore  that  holy 
thing,  which  shall  be  born  of  thee,  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God."*  This  prim- 
itive purity  he  retained  during  the  course  of  his  life,  conversing  and  familiarly 
associating  with  sinners,  but  not  learning  their  ways.  He  died,  indeed,  as  a  crim- 
inal, but  he  died  for  sins  not  his  own :  he  '*  sufiered,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that 
he  might  bring  us  to  God."t  Nay,  he  was  not  only  free  from  actual  transgression 
but  he  was  incapable  of  sin ;  so  fortified  against  temptation,  that  lie  could  not  be 
jseduced.  It  was  an  eternal  covenant  which  God  intended  to  establish  by  his 
ministry ;  a  covenant  which  should  not  be  broken  like  the  first.  The  first 
J^dam  was  created  in  the  image  of  his  Maker,  but  his  holiness  was  not  an  in- 
alienable possession.  Had  the  second  Adam  resembled  him  in  mutability,  the 
iiopes  of  mankind  might  have  been  disappointed  once  more ;  and  the  remedy 
proving  insufficient,  the  case  would  have  been  desperate.  But  he  stood  firm  in 
the  severest  triaL  No  argument,  however  subtle,  could  perplex  his  reason ;  no 
solicitation,  however  powerful,  could  seduce  his  afifeetions.  Satan  exhausted 
his  arts  in  vain,  aad  in  vain  did  the  world  display  its  glories  before  him;  neith- 
er promises  nor  tlireatenings,  neither  flattery  nor  reproach,  could  exc.ite  a  wan- 
dering thought,  or  an  irregular  desire.  The  Mediator  has,  therefore,  accom- 
plished the  design  of  his  office.  By  his  immaculate  sacrifice,  the  covenant  is 
confirmed,  its  promises  are  sure  to  his  spiritual  seed,  and  there  is  no  condem- 
nation to  those  who  believe  in  him.  ''  Neither  by  the  blood  of  goats  and  calves, 
but  by  his  own  blood,  he  entered  in  once  into  the  holy  place,  having  obtained 
eternal  redemption  for  us.  For  if  the  blood  <of  bulls  and  of  goats,  and  the  ashes 
of  an  heifer  sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh ; 
how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who,  through  ^e  eternal  Spirit  ofifer- 
€d  himself  without  spot  to  God,  purge  your  conscience  from  dead  works,  to 
serve  the  living  GodT'J 

In  the  last  place,  A  mediator  must  be  a  person  to  whom  men  may 
have  free  access,  that  they  may  place  confidence  in  him,  and  enter  without 
fear  into  his  communion.  Tlie  design  of  his  office  would  be  defeated,  if 
his  character  were  repulsive,  and  his  conduct  were  such  as  to  keep  them  at 
a  distance.  They  must  be  encouraged  to  throw  themselves  into  his  arms, 
to  commit  themselves  to  his  protection  and  guidance,  to  entrust  him  with 
their  most  important  concerns.  It  is  by  first  gaining  our  confidence  and 
persuading  us  to  connect  ourselves  with  him,  that  he  brings  us  back  to 
God  from  whom  we  have  revolted :  "  No  man  cometh  unto  the  Father,  but 
by  me."§  That  he  is  one  whom  we  may  humbly  approach,  and  in  whom  we 
may  hope,  is  evident  from  these  considerations.  First,  although,  in  one  of  his 
natures,  he  is  exalted  far  above  us,  and  above  angels,  who,  in  comparison  with 
him,  are  less  than  nothing  and  vanity ;  yet  on  the  other,  he  is  nearly  related  to 
us,  our  kinsman  and  our  brother.  It  is  a  human  .voice  which  gently  says, 
•*  Fear  not,  I  am  he  that  liveth  and  was  dead.'*||  Secondly,  he  has  felt  our 
infirmities,  and  suilered  our  affliction,  and  may  we  not  expect  more  tender, 
and  more  active  sympathy,  than  if  he  had  merely  a  speculative  knowledge  of 
our  miseries  ?  John  refers  to  the  first  consideration,  when  he  says,  "  The 
Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us  ;"1I  and  Paul  points  out  the  second 
as  a  source  of  consolation  in  these  words,  '*  In  that  he  himself  hath  sufllered, 
being  tempted,  he  is  able  to  succour  them  that  are  tempted."**  Thirdly,  we 
have  express  assurances  that  he  bears  a  most  tender  afifection  to  us.  It  would 
be  nothing  that  he  is  a  man  like  us,  nothing,  that  he  has  experienced  our  soi^ 
rows,  if  we  had  not  positive  evidence  that  his  love  to  us  is  real,  t^onstant,  and 

•  Luko  i  36.  t  ^  P^t-  "J-  18«  *  Heb.  ix.  1»— 14.  §  John  xiv.  8. 

I  Rev.  L  17,  18.        1  Jolm  L  U.  *•  Heb.  ii.  18. 
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infinite ;  for  men  are  oHen  hard-hearted  to  their  brethren,  and  sometimes  those 
who  have  tasted  the  evils  of  adversity  appear  not  to  have  become  more  com- 
passionate to  others,  but  to  have  their  feelings  blunted  and  destroyed.  But  in 
Jesus  Christ  we  find  a  heart  which  responds  to  the  cry  of  distress,  and  a  tongue 
which  speaks  a  word  in  season  to  the  weary.  Love  displayed  in  his  life  and 
in  his  death,  and  unchanged  in  his  state  of  exaltation,  invites  sinners  to  ap« 
proach,  and  assures  them  of  a  cordial  reception :  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that 
labour,  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  ''Lord,  to  whom  shall 
we  go  ?  thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life."* 

To  the  duties  of  his  office,  I  have  been  led  frequently  to  refer  when  explain- 
ing his  qualifications.  They  will  be  particularly  considered  when  we  give  an 
account  of  the  several  offices  which  are  implied  in  the  general  one  of  Media- 
tor. As  Mediator,  he  Is  the  representative  of  God  to  us,  the  image  of  the  in- 
visible God,  the  person  in  whom  he  is  seen ;  and  the  light  of  the  glory  of  God 
shines  in  his  face.  In  consequence  of  the  darkness  which  sin  had  spread  over 
the  minds  of  men,  and  the  alienation  of  heart  which  it  had  produced,  the 
knowledge  of  God  was  in  a  gresX  measure  lost,  but  it  is  restored  by  the  reve- 
lation of  which  he  is  the  Author :  "  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time ;  the 
only-begotten  Son,  that  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him."t 
He  has  not  only  brought  to  light  those  doctrines  which  reason  is  supposed  able 
to  discover,  but  he  has  made  known  things  which  eye  had  not  seen,  ear  had  not 
heard,  neither  had  it  entered  into  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive,  the  mysteries  of 
the  Divine  nature,  and  the  eternal  counsels  concerning  human  redemption, 
which  had  been  hidden  from  ages  and  generations.  It  is  owing  to  the  media- 
tion of  Christ,  that  such  a  discovery  has  been  made  of  the  Divine  character  as 
is  adapted  to  the  present  circumstances  of  man ;  which,  instead  of  depressing, 
elevates  him,  instead  of  awakening  fear,  inspires  hope  and  joy.  We  behold 
the  Father  in  the  face  of  the  Son,  and  every  feature  is  marked  with  benignity. 
The  terrors  of  his  majesty  have  passed  away,  and  we  conceive  it  possible  that 
worms  of  the  dust  should  hold  communion  with  the  Possessor  of  heaven  and 
earth.  The  rays  of  the  sun  come  to  us  through  a  cloud,  which  abates  their 
dazzling  splendour,  and  attempers  them  to  the  human  eye^  To  the  question 
of  Solomon,  **  Will  God  in  very  deed  dwell  with  man  upon  the  earth  ?"  we 
can  answer.  He  will  dwell  with  them ;  he  has  sent  his  beloved  Son  to  re-unite 
them  to  himself  in  the  bonds  of  eternal  friendship. 

This  leads  me  to  remark,  that  the  Mediator  has  established  that  peace  be- 
tween God  and  man  which  it  was  the  object  of  his  office  to  effiect.  For  this 
purpose,  it  was  necessary,  as  I  formerly  intimated,  that  the  efficacy  of  his 
mediation  should  extend  to  both  parties ;  that  he  should  reconcile  God  to  men, 
and  men  to  God.  The  reconciliation  of  God  to  us,  by  which  I  mean  the  ap- 
peasing of  his  anger,  and  the  procuring  of  our  pardon  and  acceptance,  was  ac- 
complished by  his  sacrifice,  which,  by  its  intrinsic  value,  and  the  willingness 
with  which  it  was  offered,  fully  satisfied  the  demands  of  justice.  The  recon- 
ciliation of  sinners  to  God,  which  consists  in  destroying  their  natural  enmity 
against  him,  and  inspiring  love  and  confidence,  is  effected  by  the  power  of  his 
grace.  The  consequence  is,  that  God  dwells  in  them,  and  they  dwell  in  God. 
Peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  towards  men,  are  the  fruits  of  his  mediation : 
"  This  is  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel  after  those 
days,  saith  the  Lord  :  I  will  put  my  laws  into  their  mind,  and  write  them  in 
their  hearts ;  and  I  will  be  to  them  a  God,  and  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people. 
And  they  shall  not  teach  every  man  his  neighbour,  and  every  man  his  brother, 
saying.  Know  the  Lord ;  for  all  shall  know  me,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest. 
For  I  will  be  merciful  to  their  unrighteousness,  and  their  sins  and  their  iniqui- 
ties will  I  remember  no  more."  % 

•  Matt  zi.  28.    hihn  vi  68.  f  John  i  le.  t  H^  viiL  10— IS. 
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From  wti«t  haa  been  now  said,  it  appears  that  he  is  the  medinm  through  which 
intercourse  is  carried  on  between  hearen  and  earth.  Through  him  the  love 
of  Grod  descends  upon  us,  and  through  him  our  prayers,  and  thanksgiying, 
and  all  our  holy  services,  ascend  to  €^od.  He  obtains  for  us  all  spiritual 
blessings.  They  are  granted  in  consideration  of  his  merit,  and  in  answer  to 
his  request ;  and  tliey  are  not  dispensed  immediately  by  the  Father,  but  pass 
to  us  through  the  hands  of  his  Son.  The  fountain  of  Divine  love  has  found 
a  channel,  in  which  it  flows  to  refresh  and  gladden  the  souls  of  the  guilty  and 
unworthy.  The  heavens  are  opened;  and  peace,  and  righteousness,  and 
salvation  have  come  down  to  the  habitations  of  mortals  ;  **  Behold  the  taber- 
nacle of  God  is  with  men,  and  he  will  dwell  with  them."  In  return,  we 
pr^ent  to  him  the  sacrifices  which  he  requires,  of  gratitude,  praise,  and 
obedience,  accompanied  with  humble  supplications  for  new  communications 
of  his  goodness.  Our  services,  being  imperfect  and  mingled  with  sin,  might 
be  rejected ;  but  the  iniquities  of  our  holy  things  were  expiated  by  our  merci- 
ful High  Priest,  and  our  oblations  presented  by  him  meet  with  a  favourable 
reception,  to  which  they  are  not  entitled  on  their  own  account.  His  media- 
tion is  the  basis  of  all  acceptable  religion ;  it  gives  us  boldness  to  enter  into 
the  holiest  of  all.  ^*  Truly  our  f(dlowship  is  with  the  Father,  and  with  hia 
Son  Jesus  Christ." 

It  appears  that  the  duties  of  the  mediatoriri  office  are  performed  on  earth 
and  in  heaven,  as  the  High  Priest  of  the  Jews  ministered  both  in  the  court, 
where  the  altars  of  sacrifice  stood,  and  in  the  holy  of  holies.  If  it  be  inquired 
in  what  precise  nature  J^us  Christ  is  Mediator,  I  would  say,  that  he  executes 
the  office  in  both  natures,  the  Divine  and  the  human.  Tlie  Scripture  charac- 
terizes him  as  the  man  Christ  Jesus ;  but  that  man  was  united  to  the  second 
person  of  the  Trinity.  Considered  as  Mediator  cm  the  part  of  God,  he  dis- 
charges his  duty,  it  has  been  said,  by  his  Divinity ;  for  it  is  as  Grod  that  he 
sends  the  Holy  Spirit,  reigns  over  the  church,  reveals  the  mysteries  which 
none  could  know  but  he  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  and  performs 
other  acts  which  imply  sovereign  authority  and  infinite  power.  Considered 
as  Mediator  on  the  part  of  man,  he  discharges  his  duty  by  his  humanity ;  for 
it  was  as  man  that  he  died,  rose  from  the  grave,  and  ascended  to  heaven ;  as 
man  that  he  took  possession  of  heavenly  glory  in  our  name,  and  intercedes 
for  us  before  the  throne  of  his  father.  But,  in  thus  referring  his  mediatorial 
acts  to  their  respective  classes,  we  ought  to  be  careful  to  avoid  the  affectation 
of  accuracy,  and  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  personal  union  of  his  natures,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  are  one  principle  of  operation  in  the  work  of 
redemption.  Since  the  incarnation,  both  natures  act  together  according  to 
their  peculiar  properties.  They  are  not  confounded  so  as  to  make  one 
nature,  but,  while  they  remain  distinct,  the  person  is  one.  Some  things 
could  be  done  only  by  one  of  them,  as  for  example,  the  human  nature  alone 
could  suffer  and  die ;  but  the  other  is  always  to  be  understood  as  concurring 
with  it.  In  the  death  of  the  human  nature,  the  Divine  co-operated,  by  a 
voluntary  surrender  of  it  to  crucifixion,  and  by  communicating  such  value  to 
its  sufferings,  that  they  were  an  adequate  atonement  It  is  only  in  the  Divine 
nature  that  he  can  hold  and  exercise  the  supreme  authority  over  all  things, 
with  which  he  is  invested  for  the  salvation  of  the  Church  ;  for  it  is  manifest, 
that  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  must  possess  infinite  knowledge,  and  wis- 
dom, and  power;  but  his  human  nature  shares  in  this  glory.  It  is  seated  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  far  above  all  principalities  and  powers ;  and  it  will  be  the 
visible  Judge  in  the  great  day,  when  all  nations  shall  be  assembled  to  receive 
their  final  sentence:  *^  When  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  the 
holy  angels  with  him,  then  shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory."*  It  is  ia 

•  Matt  XXV.  31. 
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the  hum^n  nature  that  he  has  a  fellow  feeling  of  oar  infirmities,  for  it  was  as  man 
that  he  suffered  what  we  suffer;  but  his  divine  nature  goes  along  with  his  human 
in  pitying  us,  and  is  the  source  of  the  consolation  by  which  we  are  supported. 
The  Scripture  calls  Jesus  Christ  the  Mediator  between  God  and  man. 
Some  have  affirmed  that  he  is  also  the  Mediator  of  Angels,  upon  what 
authority  they  are  best  able  to  tell.  The  Bible  does  not  say  one  word 
in  their  favour,  and  to  dogmatize  when  it  is  silent,  is  surely  to  intrude 
into  things  not  seen.  All  are  agreed  that  he  is  not  the  Mediator  of  fallen 
angels,  and  an  Aposde  expressly  assures  us,  that  '*  he  did  not  help  them," 
and  therefore  did  not  assume  their  nature.  Another  informs  us,  that,  "  God 
spared  not  the  angels  that  sinned,  but  cast  them  down  into  hell,  and  delivered 
tiiiem  into  chains  of  darkness,  to  be  reserved  unto  judgment  ;"•  that  is,  he 
placed  them  in  very  different  circumstances  from  those  of  men,  who  were 
condemned  as  well  as  they,  but  not  by  an  irreversible  sentence;  whereas  angels 
are  consigned  to  a  state  of  hopeless  misery.  He  determined  from  the 
beginning  to  admit  no  negotiation  on  their  behalf.  The  peace  having  been 
broken,  was  never  to  be  restored.  He  has  exhibited  in  their  doom  an  awful 
example  of  severity,  which  will  no  doubt  be  productive  of  important  conse- 
quences in  the  moral  administration  of  the  universe.  The  reason  of  this 
distinction  between  two  classes  of  rebellious  creatures  we  do  not  understand ; 
but  while  we  see  justice  taking  its  course  upon  the  one,  and  grace  extended 
to  the  other,  with  what  intense  feelings  of  gratitude  should  we  extol  and  mag- 
nify Him,  who  so  loved  the  world  as  to  give  his  only-begotten  Son  for  its 
redemption !  It  is,  then,  of  good  angels  that  Christ  is  said  to  have  been 
Mediator ;  and  if  you  inquire  in  what  way  he  could  sustain  this  character  in 
relation  to  beings,  who,  having  never  transgressed,  had  no  need  of  his  inter- 
position? you  will  be  told  that  he  was  not  a  Mediator  of  redemption  to  angels, 
but  of  preservation  and  confirmation.  It  was  owing  to  him,  that  when  others 
fell  they  stood,  and  by  him  such  stability  was  given  to  the  righteousness  with 
which  they  were  created,  that  they  shall  never  lose  it.  If  this  doctrine  be 
admitted,  man  will  seem  to  have  been  hardly  dealt  with,  who  stood  in  as 
much  need  of  such  a  Mediator  as  they,  but  not  enjoying  this  benefit,  yielded 
to  temptation,  and  involved  all  his  posterity  in  misery.  The  sovereignty  of 
God  may  be  deemed  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  difficulty ;  but  if  we  proceed 
to  ask,  what  occasion  there  could  be  for  a  Mediator  between  God  and  innocent 
beings  whom  he  loved,  and  upon  whom  he  was  ready  to  bestow  every  neces- 
sary blessing  without  solicitation  ?  Whetlier  the  idea  of  a  Mediator  before 
any  change  had  taken  place  in  the  original  state  of  things,  does  not  imply 
some  imperfection  in  that  state?  and  whether  there  is  any  thing  in  the  consti-* 
tution  of  our  Saviour's  person,  and  in  the  new  covenant,  which  bears  the  most 
distant  relation  to  angels  ?  we  shall  not,  I  fear,  receive  a  satisfactory  answer. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  opinion  under  review,  is  a  mere  conjecture,  which  does 
not  receive  the  slightest  countenance  from  Scripture;  and  when  we  go 
beyond  the  information  which  it  gives,  our  speculations  about  angels  are  not 
more  wise  nor  more  worthy  of  attention,  than  the  theories  would  be  which  in 
our  idle  hours  we  might  form  about  the  inhabitants  of  Saturn.  The  angels  are 
said  to  be  put  in  subjection  to  our  exalted  Redeemer;  but  this  is  very  differ* 
ent  from  their  being  confirmed  by  him  in  holiness,  and  refers  to  a  different 
period  of  their  existence.  They  are  said  also, — if  we  understand  them  to  be 
•*  the  things  in  heaven,"— to  be  in  him  •*  gathered  together  in  one,"  with  the 
things  on  earth  ;t  but  the  obvious  and  natural  sense  is,  that  they  are  united 
with  the  saints  in  one  society,  over  which  he  presides.  By  him  the  enmity 
subsisting  between  angels  and  men  was  destroyed ;  for  when  men  are  recon- 
ciled to  God,  and  renewed  aAer  his  image,  angels  love  them  and  minist^ip 
•  3  Peter  il  4.  +  Epb.  L  10, 
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to  them,  and  will  joyfully  receive  tbem  into  their  eTerUflting  habitations. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  consequence  of  the  mediation  of  Christ  the  happi- 
ness of  angels  is  augmented :  the  cause  is  not,  that  they  were  the  objecta  of  his 
mediation,  or  that  as  Mediator  he  did  any  thing  with  a  dire,  t  view  to  their 
good,  but  that  a  new  revelation  was  given  of  the  Divine  character  and  perfee- 
tions  which  these  holy  beings  contemplate  with  delight.  Hence  the  joy 
which  they  expressed  at  our  Saviour's  birth :  **  Glory  to  Grod  in  the  highest ; 
and  on  earth  peac«,  good  will  towards  men.'*     U  there   are  any  other  holj  ^ 

beings  in  the  universe,  this  effect  is  not  peculiar  to  angels ;  for  the  ^ory  of 
God  in  redemption  will  inereai^e  the  felicity  of  all  to  whom  it  is  made  known. 

There  is  a  question  which  relates  to  the  eommencement  of  the  Mediatorial 
office,  and  which  it  might  be  improper  to  pass  without  notice,  because  it  gave 
rise  to  a  great  deal  of  speculation  not  long  ago,  in  one  of  the  bodies  into  which 
our  Church  was  then  divided.  It  so  happened  that  I  paid  little  attention  to  it 
at  tlie  time,  and  am  not  acquainted  with  the  arguments  which  were  advanced  ] 

by  tite  opposite  parties ;  but  the  one  eontended  that  Christ  did  not  become 
Mediator  till  his  incarnation,  and  the  other  assigned  an  anterior  dale  to  his  oP- 
6ce.     It  is  not  a  proof  of  the  falsity  of  a  doctrine,  that  it  is  held  by  persons  ^ 

many  of  whose  other  views  are  erroneous,  because  they  who  arc  often  wrong,  j 

may  sometimes  be  Hgfit.    It  will  not,  however,  serve  to  recommend  the  opinion  | 

that  the  mediation  of  Christ  commenced  at  his  birth,  to  know  that  it  is  a  doctrine  !- 

of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  has  been  condemned  by  Protestant  Divines.  • 

Roman  Catholics  maintain  that  Christ  is  Mediator  only  as  man,  and  therefore  j 

consider  him  as  not  having  entered  upon  his  office  till  he  assumed  our  natare. 

It  is  of  importance  to  settle  the  meaning  of  terms,  because  when  they  are  left 
vague  and  indeterminate,  both  parties  may  dispute  with  great  vehemence,  and  I 

seem  to  hold  the  most  opposite  ereeds,  while  in  reality  there  is  no  difference  ■ 

of  sentiment.  If  by  the  mediation  of  Christ  we  mean  his  acts  of  humiliation, 
obedience,  and  sufliering,  we  must  say,  that  he  became  Mediator  at  his  incar- 
nation, because  it  was  only  in  human  nature  that  he  could  perform  those  acts. 
But,  if  we  mean  by  his  mediation,  the  whole  of  his  agency  in  behalf  of  sin- 
ners, we  must  go  back  to  the  fall,  and  even  into  eternity,  when  the  covenant 
was  made  between  the  Father  and  the  Son.  I  can  conceive  some  men  who 
pride  themselves  in  what  they  caH  metaphysical  re^oning,  (which,  however, 
is  often  the  working  of  a  dark  and  bewildered  mind,)  to  ofaject  that,  as  the 
Mediatorial  office  implies  subordination,  our  Saviour  could  not  sustain  it  while 
he  remained,  if  I  may  so  speak,  in  his  pure  Deity,  unalltedlo  an  inferior  na- 
ture. If  there  is  any  force  in  this  argument,  it  will  prove  too  much ;  for  the 
legitimate  inference  from  it  is,  that  still  he  is  Mediator  oidy  as  man  ;  a  posi- 
tion contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  our  Church,  and  to  the  most  obvious  concki-' 
sions  from  Scripture. 

Those  who  claim  the  diaracter  of  orthodox,  and  particularly  such  of  them 
as  aim  at  systematic  accuracy,  and  delight  in  nice  distinctions,  have  sometimes 
need  to  be  reminded  of  their  own  admonition  to  heretics,  not  to  allow  reason 
to  intermeddle  with  matters  of  pure  revelation.  It  is  of  no  consequence  what 
may  he  the  result  of  our  speculations  upon  the  nature  and  fitness  of  things  ; 
our  faith  in  every  point  ought  to  be  determined  by  the  oracles  of  God.  Now, 
if  we  consult  the  Scriptures  with  simplicity  of  intention,  resolved  not  to  cavil 
but  to  learn,  we  shall  discover  not  a  few  grounds  for  believing,  that  our  Re- 
deemer acted  as  Mediator  prior  to  his  coming  in  the  fiesh.  We  shall  find  him 
acting  towards  men  in  the  name  of  God,  and  towards  God  in  the  name  of 
men,  as  he  has  acted  since  his  incarnation.  It  is  a  mediatorial  act,  the  act  o{  a 
prophet,  to  reveal  the  will  of  God ;  and  who  needs  to  be  told  that  he  was  the 
author  of  revelation  under  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  dispensation  ?  The 
prophets  were  his  ministers  as  well  as  the  apostles ;  and  accordingly  the  Spirit 
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who  spoke  in  fhem  is  expresuly  called  the  **  Spirit  of  Christ."  *  And  it  ap- 
pears that  he  is  called  his  Spirit,  not  merely  because  he  testifies  concerning 
him,  but  because  he  was  sent  by  him.  t  Again,  it  is  a  mediatorial  act,  to  ex- 
ercise authority  orer  the  people  of  God,  and  to  gire  laws  for  the  regulation  of 
their  worship,  and  of  their  conduct  towards  God  and  man.  It  is  the  belief  of 
Jews  and  Christians,  that  it  was  he,  and  not  the  Father,  who  promulgated  the 
kw  to  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  and  as  this  opinion  is  consonant  to  his 
own  declaration,  that  no  man  has  at  any  time  seen  the  Father,  the  Son  being 
his  representative  to  mankind,  so  it  is  confirmed  by  the  proto-martyr  Stephen, 
who,  speaking  of  Moses,  says,  «*  This  is  he  that  was  in  the  church  in  the  wil- 
derness, with  the  Angel  that  spoke  to  him  in  the  mount  Sinai,  and  with  our 
fathers,  who  received  the  lively  oracles  to  give  unto  us."t  But  we  read  of 
none  who  spoke  to  him  at  that  time  but  God.  *'  Moses  spake,  and  God  an- 
swered him  by  a  voice."^  Who  then  c^uld  this  angel  who  is  called  Jehovah 
be,  but  the  angel  who  assumed  the  same  character,  when  he  appeared  in  the  burn- 
ing bush,  the  angel  to  whom  the  power  belonged  of  pardoning  or  retaining  sin,  a 
power  eompletely  divine  T  This  angel  was  God ;  but  the  title  of  angel  or 
messenger  implies,  that  he  was  acting  in  subordination  to  another,  and  destroys 
the  argument  that  he  could  not  be  Mediator,  till  he  had  united  himself  to  a 
created  nature.  And  surely  there  ie  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  a  person  to  be 
officially  subordinate  to  another,  although  in  essence  and  original  dignity  he  is 
his  equal.  To  intercede  for  man  is  another  act  of  mediation,  which  our  Sa- 
viour performs  in  the  heavenly  state.  In  the  first  chapter  of  Zechariah,  we 
find  these  words :  **  Then  the  angel  of  the  Lord  answered  and  said,  O  Lord 
of  hosts,  how  long  wilt  thou  not  have  mercy  on  Jerusalem,  and  on  the  cities 
of  Judah,  against  which  thou  hast  had  indignation  these  threescore  and  ten 
years?*'  |  It  is  most  reasonable  to  think,  that  this  was  not  a  created  angel, 
but  the  angel  who  spoke  to  Moses  in  Sinai,  the  second  Person  of  the  Trinity, 
to  whom  the  administration  of  grace  for  the  salvation  of  the  church  has  been 
committed  in  all  ages,  and  who  was  the  immediate  author  of  the  ancient  dis- 
pensation. This  c^ndusion  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
eeding  verses,  that  the  messengers  whom  tlie  Lord  sent  **  to  walk  to  and  fro 
through  the  earth,"  and  who  evidendy  signify  the  ministers  of  providence, 
are  represented  as  giving  an  account  to  this  angel  of  the  execution  of  their 
commission.  Surely  they  did  not  give  the  account  to  a  creature,  but  to  God, 
in  whose  service  they  were  engaged.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  to  deny  that 
Christ  was  Mediator  before  his  incarnation,  leads  to  the  denial  of  the  exis- 
tence of  any  covenantor  transaction  respecting  our  redemption  till  that  period  ; 
because  in  that  transaction  he  must  have  appeared  as  the  friend  and  surety 
of  man,  and,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  he  could  not  become  such  till  he  had 
assumed  a  nature  capable  of  subjection  and  obedience. 

It  may  safely  be  inferred,  I  think,  from  these  things,  that  the  mediation  virtu- 
ally commenced  before  our  Saviour  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us  in  a 
visible  form.  I  admit  that,  till  he  descended  to  the  earth,  that  constitution  of 
person,  which  the  office  required,  was  wanting,  and  some  of  its  most  impor- 
tant duties  could  not  be  performed ;  but,  to  conclude  that,  therefore,  he  per- 
formed none  of  them,  would  be  illogical,  and  contrary  to  the  evidence  pro- 
duced. When  he  assumed  the  body  which  God  had  prepared  for  him,  as  he 
came  to  do  the  will  of  God,  so  he  was  in  a  condition  to  fulfil  it  in  every  par- 
ticular, to  obey,  to  sutler,  and  to  die.  At  his  baptism,  he  was  formally  inves- 
ted with  the  office,  or  more  accurately,  he  was  publicly  recognised  as  the  Mes- 
siah ;  and  he  dedicated  himself  to  the  service  of  his  Father,  in  the  work  of 
our  salvation.  The  visible  descent  of  the  Spirit  upon  him,  was  a  symbol  of 
IPetLU.  t  Lecture  xxxiil  p.  166.  ^  Exod.  six.  19 


§  Acts  vii.  88.  I  Zech.  L  18. 
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the  ample  qualifications  with  which  his  human  nature  was  supplied,  and  a  voice 
'  from  heaven  attested  the  Divine  approbation :  **  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased.*' 

How  long  Jesus  Christ  will  continue  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  vs 
a  question  about  which  there  is  a  diversity  of  sentiment.     The  common  opin- 
ion is,  that  the  offiee  will  be  perpetual.     It  seems  reasonable  to  believe   that, 
as  by  him  sinners  are  reconciled  to  God,  and  admitted  into  communion   with 
him,  he  will  be  the  medium  of  intercourse  even  in  the  heavenly  state.      TrV^ith 
this  idea  those  passages  of  Scripture  are  understood  to  accord,  which  repre- 
sent him  as  a  Priest  for  ever,  as  ever  living  to  make  intercession,  and  as- 
cribe to  him  an  eternal  kingdom.*     On  the  other  hand  it  is  contended,  that  the 
office  may  be  conceived  to  cease  when  its  design  is  fully  accomplished ;   that 
our  Saviour  having  been  appointed  Mediator  to  bring  sinners  to  God,  and  to  a 
state  of  perfection,  there  wUl  be  no  cause  that  he  should  any  longer  sustain 
that  character,  when  all  the  saints  have  been  redeemed  from  the  earth,  and  be- 
ing not  only  justified,  but  free  from  the  slightest  taint  of  sin,  will  have  no  need 
of  an  intercessor,  and  may  hold  immediate  intercourse  with  the  Holy  One. 
The  Scripture  appears  to  favour  the  idea  of  the  termination  of  his  office,  by- 
saying,  that  when  the  end  comes  he  will  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  the  Father, 
and  be  subject  to  him,  and  that  then  God  will  be  all  in  all.  t     Those  who 
maintain  the  perpetuity  of  the  mediation,  besides  being  influenced  by  what 
they  deem  scriptural  authority,  are  actuated  by  zeal  for  the  honour  of  our  Sa- 
viour, which  seems  to  them  to  require  that  he  should  forever  retain  an  office 
which  has  reflected  so  much  glory  upon  him,  and  without  which  the  happiness 
of  the  righteous  could  not  be  secured.     Those  who  adopt  the  opposite  opin- 
ion do  not  consider  it  as  derogating  from  his  glory  in  any  degree,  and  persuade 
themselves  that  nothing  can  give  a  more  exalted  idea  of  his  mediatorial  charac- 
ter than  to  believe,  that  he  has  so  perfectly  re-united  God  and  his  sinful  crea- 
tures, that  his  farther  interposition  is  unnecessary.     The  work  will  stand  upon 
the  solid  basis  which  he  has  laid,  will  need  no  repair,  nor  the  constant  care  of 
the  Architect  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  ruins.     It  is  formed  of  such  dura- 
ble materials,  and  compacted  with  such  skill,  that  it  will  last  for  ever.     I  have 
given  you  a  general  aecount  of  this  controversy,  but  reserve  the  discussion  of 
it  to  another  opportunity,  when  it  will  again  occur. 

The  wisdom  which  is  displayed  in  the  mediation  of  Christ,  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  admiration.  Human  wisdom  would  have  been  confounded  by  the  ques- 
tion. Who  shall  repair  the  breach  between  heaven  and  earth  ?  Who  shall  en- 
gage his  heart  to  approach  to  God,  in  the  name  of  the  guilty  t  A  creature  was 
too  mean,  and  too  weak,  to  undertake  the  arduous  enterpiise,  and  a  Divine 
Person  was  too  great,  and  too  remote  from  us,  to  appear  upon  our  side.  The 
mediation  is  the  work  of  Him  who  is  wonderful  in  counsel,  and  who  proposes 
the  noblest  ends  and  the  fittest  means. 

What  glory  does  the  mediation  reflect  upon  our  Redeemer !  Standing  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth,  he  conducts  a  negotiation,  on  which  depend  the  inter- 
ests of  both.  He  stands  alone ;  his  own  arm  brings  salvation,  and  of  the  peo- 
ple there  is  none  with  him.  The  work  which  he  is  performing,  surpasses 
every  other  in  its  nature  and  consequences.  To  him  are  committed  the  care 
of  the  Divine  honour,  and  the  happiness  of  the  human  race,  and  by  him  are  all 
things  made  new  ;  human  nature  is  raised  from  the  ruins  of  the  fall,  paradise  is 
regained,  and  the  everlasting  triumph  of  righteousness  and  truth  over  error  and 
sm,  is  secured. 

•  Heb.  vL  20.  vil  25.    Luke  L  33,  &c  f  1  Cor.  zv.  24—28. 

END  OF  VOLUME  FIRST. 
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